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DECLARATION, 
&c.  &c* 


Whev  War  broke  out  in  Europe  in  consequence  of  the  French 
Ile?olution«  the  People  of  Grreat  Britain  were  led  to  take  part 
with  the  combined  Sovereigns  against  France,  under  various  pre- 
texts. A  breach  of  treaty  was  alleged.  The  preservation  of  our 
properties,  the  defence  of  our  estabushment  against  Republicans 
and  Levellers,  and  many  other  reasonsi  were  urged  for  persevering 
in  a  contest  once  begun ;  they  were  strengthened  by  appeals  to 
the  national  pride,  to  our  sense  of  moral  and  religious  duties,  to 
our  sympathy  for  a  sufiering  world,  and  to  every  noble  and  gene^ 
rous  quality  of  the  human  heart.  These  motives  prevailed. 
Touched  by  the  sentiments  of  honor^  and  persuaded  by  plausible 
expositions  of  the  national  interest,  we  followed  the  leaders  of  our 
public  councik  in  the  course  prescribed  to  us,  with  implicit  defer- 
ence and  with  unextinguishable  ardor.  We  stopped  at  no  sacrifices. 
We  gave  them  the  lUvenue  of  the  State,  and  the  principal  of  its 
wealth.  W^  surrendered  to  them  our  Constitution.  We  shared 
with  them  in  every  vicissitude  of  good  and  of  evil  fortune'  during  a 
period  of  twenty  years--deserted,  and  occasionally  attacked^,  by 
those  very  Sovereigns  for  whojn  we  had  first  embarked  in  the  con- 
testF^Hintil  it  pleased  Providence  to  interpose  for  our  common 
preservation,  and  by  destroying  the  armies  of  Napoleon,  to  open 
the  way  for  a  general  peace. 

Delivered  from  all  danger  .affecting  ourselves,  we  saw  with  satis- 
Action  the  opportunity  return  to  Europe  of  renairing  its  many 
losses,  and  of  regaining  the  liberties  of  which  its  People  had  for  so 
long  been  deprived ;  and  it  was  not  without  the  hope  that,  having  so 
laifely  contnbuted  to  dw  fall  of  the  French  power  by  the  uniform 
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lesutaace  of  our  chief  Statesmen,  of  aD  parties,  to  ihie  most  dan- 
gerous of  its  pretensions,  and  especially  to  that  of  separating  us 
from  all  continental  interests  ahd  concerns,  the  British  Goveirn- 
meut  would  exercise  a  pireponderiEitin^  influence  in  the  new  settle- 
ment  of  Europe,  as  well  in  negociating  it^  terms,  aS  in  procuring 
solid  securities  for  their  observance. 

These  hopes  were  disappointed.  Treaties  indeed  were  made^ 
with  more  or  less  regard  to  an  imaginary  standard^  by  which  the 
territorial  possession^  of  certain  great  states  were  to  be  balanced 
against  each  other ;  smaller  and  local  interests  were  provided  for  ; 
much  diligence  was  exerted  by  the  negociators  in  adjusting  the  re- 
lative proportions,  and  the  timeb  of  payment,  of  the  contributiona 
imposed  on  France  ;  but  neither  in  settling  the  treaties  of  1814  or 
1815,  nor  at  the  subsequent  congresses  at  Aix-la-Chapelle'  and 
Carlsbad,^  does  it  appear  that  any  regard  was  had  to  thie  only  basis 
on  which,  in  the  present  condition  of  die  world,  the  Peace  could 
be  consolidated,  to  the  solemn  promises  of  the  Sovereigns  in  the 
hour  of  their  necessity,  nor  to  the  Rights  which  the  People  of 
Europe  had  acquired  for  themselves  at  the  expense  of  so  many 
sacrilK^es  and  isulFerings. 

And  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  British  Government  in 
the  negociations  Tor  the  general  Peace,  it  appears  to  have  been 
Unavailing,  whedier  for  the  protection  in  general  of  the  weaker 
states,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  engagements  with  the 
People  of  Itily. 

The  arrangements  then  prepfiring  for  the  world  were  conducted, 
on  the  contrary,  on  principles  the  very  reverse.  Public  opi- 
nion was  disregarded.  National  feeling  was  despised,  and  tne 
expression  of  it  harshly  reputed.  Whole  countries  were  transfer-* 
red  firoih  one  Prince  to  another,  without  any  consideratioti  for  their 
wishes  or  habits,  or  the  ancient  prejudices  under  which  they  had 
lived  happy  dnd  become  great.  Convenience,  with  a  view  to  the 
re-establishment  in  its  hitegrity  of  theit.own  absolute  Power,  waS 
alone  consulted  by  the  Sovereigns  in  their  transactions  with  each 
other. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  new  System  foi-  the  internal  govem«i 
ment  of  £urope,  with  an  express  view  to  the  consolidation  of  this 
Power,  was  formed  by  the  Sovereigns  and  openly  proclaimed. 
Hie  development  of  this  system  displayed  the  most  extravagant 
pretensions.  Treaties  were  entered  into  iniconsistent  with  the 
rights  of  all  independent  nations,  and  with  the  foundations  of  all 
lawful  authority.  Giving  to  their  new  compact  the  name  of  a 
Holy  Ailiange,  diey  proceeded  to  institute  a  Council,  or  Court 

'  1618;    ^       «  1M9. 
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of  High  Sovereignty^  arrogating  to  themselves  a  jurisdictioD  over 
the  people  of  all  countries^  and  assuming  a  right  to  determine  all 
questions  in  any  wise  relating  to  the  changes,  or  remedial  laws^ 
which  any  state  might  think  fit  to  introduce  into  its  civil  code ; 
while  they  professed  to  be  themselves  governed  in  their  decisions 
by  DO  law,  other  than  their  will,  measured  out  accordiujg  to  a  new^ 
arbitrary,  and  capricion;  rule  of  their  own  invention,  and  called 
by  them  ''the  monarchical  principle."'  According  to 
t|iis  rule,  no  remedy  to  the  most  palpable  and  crying  abusesi  do 
alteration  of  the  most  inconvenient  forms,  no  resistance  to  the 
most  grinding  oppression,  no  improvement  by  the  adaptation  of  old 
institutions  to  new  wants  and  new  interests,  could  be  attempted 
by  the  mass  of  the  population  in  any  state,  without  incurring  ,the 
guilt  and  penalties  of  rebellion ;  but  all  people  were  ordered  to 
wait  the  will  of  &eir  Sovereign  for  such  institutions  as  he  might 
choose  to  grant,  and  for  assigning  such  limits  to  his  authority  as  he  of 
his  favorites  might  find  convenient. 

In  order  to  secure  obedience  to  the  mandates  emanating  from 
this  council,  a  large  military  force,  utterly  disproportionate  to  the 
means  of  their  subjects,  or  to  their  respective  necessities  as  a 
defence  against  aggression,  was  kept  up  by  the  three  chief  mem- 
bers of  the  alliance*  Upwards  of  one  million  two  hundred  thou* 
sand  men  were  held  in  constant  readiness  to  execute  the  common 
wUL 

£urope  thus  saw  extinguished  her  last  hopes  of  freedom,  and 
even  of  tranquillity.  The  arbitrary  sway  of  Kapoleon  was  in  fact 
succeeded  by  a  system  of  fresh  exactions,  generating  still  more 
extensive  demands  on  the  industry  and  submission  of  the  Peojde. 
Ancient,  aiid  almost  foi^ott^n  abuses,  were  sought  out  and  restor- 
ed ;  and  as  if  in  emulation  of  the  worst  part  of  the  reign  oC  liberty 
and  equality,  a  uew  o*de  of  civil  obedience  was  every  where  set 
up^  supporting itaelf  by  the  armed  doctrink  of  legiti- 
macy, and  disposing  no  less  arbitrarily  than  the  governments  of 
the  wildest  theorists  of  the  French  Republic,  of  the  lives  and  re- 
sources of  its  subjects,  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  criminal 
purposes. 

In  pursuance  of  their  common,  views,  the  Sovereigns  have  assem- 
bled at  various  times,  and  have  never  separated  without  adopting 
some  new  measures  for  the  abridgment  of  the  liberties  of  mankind. 

Within  the  kingdom  of  France,  their  accredited  agents  had  main- 
tained a  ccfrrespoodence  with,  and  admitted  into  their  councils  on 
the  A>oting  of  a  regular  power,  a  faction  openly  embodied  against 
the  throne  and  constitutiou  of  that  country  as  by  law  established. 

1  Berlin  Gazette  article. 
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Tbej  received  and  encouraged  invitatioiis  from  that  faction  to  retain 
their  armies  in  France  beyond  the  term  stipulated  by  treaty  for  its 
evacuation,  and  even  to  enter  again  upon  its  territory;  and  in  a 
recent  iosiance  they  assumed  the  direction  of  the  councils  of  that 
kingdom^  by  demanding  such  alterations  in  ks  fundamental  laws 
as  might  assimilate  its  government  more  to  the  monarchical 
PRiMCiFLE  as  by  them  defined^  declaring  that  under  the  laws 
which  then  regulated  the  construction  of  its  representative  assem- 
bly, there  could  be  no  safety  for  the  Sovereigns*  . 

Under  pretence  of  alarm  from  noxious  sects  and  societies,  they 
have  procured  from  the  Diet  of  the  German  Confederation  a  set  of 
the  most  arbitrary  decrees,'  affecting  the  state  of  society  and  civilis- 
ation throughout  all  Germany  at  its  very  source.  They  have 
drawn  within  the  action  of  their  own  power  and  influence,  th^ 
whole  scheme  of  education  in  that  country ;  appointing  every  where 
commissioners  to  reside  at  its  universities  and  seats  of  learning,  with 
power  to  examine  into  and  report,  not  the  acts  only,  but  even  the 
dispositions,  uf  the  several  professors  and  students  ;  who  on  such 
report,  are  made  liable  to  civil  incapacities  affecting  their  future 
means  of  subsistence.  They  have  subjected  the  Press  to  a  rigid 
censorship.  They  have  established  in  the  centre  of  Germany  a 
committee  of  federal  inquisition,  to  take  cognisance  of  offences  pro- 
ceeding from  a  pretended  conspiracy,  which  they  are  pleased  to 
impute  to  all  mankind  against  their  lawful  rulers.  And  they  have 
compelled  Those  States  of  the  Confederation  whose  chiefs  bad  given 
constitutions  to  their  subjects  without  previously  consulting  their 
sovereign  pleasure,  to  adopt  those  decrees,  under  pain  of  separa- 
tion from  the  union. 

Procebdi  NOB  of  this  nature  were 'well  calculated  to  awaken 
the  fears  of  all  pebple  living  under  governments  of  their  own  crea^ 
lion  and  choice.  They  bet:ame  more  alarming  from  the  conduct 
and  language  of  one  of  the  principal  Sovereigns,  on  the  notification 
made  to  him,  by  the  Spanish  minister  resident  at  his  court,  of  the 
Revolution  of  Spain.^  Deceived  in  their  hopeS|  and  wearied  out 
by  severities,  the  people  of  that  country  took  up  arms  for  the  reco- 
very of  their  Constitution.  The  first  measure  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  on  hearing  it,  was  to  declare  this  act  of  the 
Spanish  nation  to  be  an  ''  aggression  which  nothing  could  justify  ;'^ 
to  tell  them  that  <^  all  £urope  was  about  to  speak  in  one  unani- 
mous voice  to  the  Spanish  government"  in  the  same  language ; 
that  the  institutions  they  had  adopted  were  '^  imposed  on  their 
Sovereign  by  one  of  those  violent  acts,  the  fatal  patrimony  of  the 
French  Revolution ;''  and  that  tl^e  nature  of  the  relations  which  he 


*  Acts  of  the  Confederation  at  Fcankforf,  SOth  Sept.  1819. 

*  Note  of  the  Russian  Court  to  the  Chevatier  de  Zca  Bermudez. 
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himself  meant  thenceforward  to  preserve  with  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment,  ^*  wouid  depend  on  the  measures  by  which  Spain  should 
'endeavour  to  destroy  the  impression  produced  on  Europe  by  th^ 
event  of  the  month  of  March." 

This  Declaration  was  succeeded  by  a  circular  Memorial  addressed 
by  the  Russian  Cabinet  to  all  its  ministers  at  foreign  courts/  an- 
nouncing the  same  sentiments  in  terms  still  more  perempfory  and 
offensive.  Contrary  to.  the  evidence  of  the  clearest  facts,  the  Revo- 
lution of  Spain  is  again  aCBrmed  to  be  one  and  the  same  with  that 
of  France^  and  to  have  been  brought  about  by  ''  the  genius  of  evil/' 
Threats  are  held  out,  that  although  revolution  had  changed  -its 
groundythe  duties  of  monarchs  had  not  changed  their  nature ; 
that  in  virtue  of  the  treatiea  of  1818,  the  Emperor  was  bound  "  to 
mark  with  his  mast  forcible  reprobation  the  revolutionary  measures 
of  Spain ;'^  and  the  Spanish  nation  is  called  upon  to  perform  ''AN 
EXPIATORY  deed''  at  theshritie  of  offended  legitimacy.  .  Similar 
insulting  language  was  held  b^  the  agents  of  the  Sovereigns  in  ail 
the  Courts  of  Europe ;  nor  was  it  till  they  had  discovered  the  phy- 
sical obstacles*  to  an  attack  by  force  on  the  l^ingdom  of  Spain, 
that  they  evinced  a  reluctant  and  hollow  acquiescence  in  the  revo- 
lution ;  whiljB  they  still  omit  no  occasion  of  traducing  and  vilifying 
the  Spanish  Constitution,  and  of  holding  it  out  to  Europe  as  the 
source  of  every  crime  and  every  mischief. 

But  it  ^as  reserved  for  the  changes  which  the  Neapolitan  Nation, 
in  concert  with  the  King  and  his  family,  had  effected  in  its  govern- 
pient,  to  call  forth  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereigns  not  only  the  most 
violent  dennnciations  of  wrath  and  revenge  against  that  devoted 
People,  but  likewise  a  full  avowal  of  their  arbitrary  designs. 

In  vain  the  Neapolitan  government  offered  to  the  power  in 
nearest  connection  with  it,  every  satisfaction  that  she  cotud  require 
with  regard  to  the  nature^and  pacific  character  of  the  changes  which  ^ 
had  taken  place.  In  vain  it  had  given  early  proofs  of  that  charac^ 
ter  by  suppressing  an  insurrectionary  spirit,  favorable  to  the  views  59 
nnjusdy  imputed  to  it,  which  had  broken  out  in  the  papal  dominions* 
The  changes  were  condemned  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  before  they 
cpuld  even  be  fuUy  known.  A  constitution  which  guaranteed  the 
succession  of  the  throne  to  the  present  dynasty  of  Naples,  was 
declared  ^'subversive  of  all  thrones/'  A  compact  agreed  to  on 
the  part  of  the  Kin^in  compliance  with  the  unanimous  wishes,  of 
his  People,  and  onginating  in  his.  own  voluntary  promise,'  was 
characterised  as  ''  sapping  the  social  edifice  to  its  foundations." 
Minister  after  minister  charged   with  the  eiplanation  of  these 

'  Circular  Memorial  of  the  ^pssian  Court  on  the  afiiurs  of  Spain. 

^  ilustrian  Note  to  the  Senate  of  Hamburgh. 

'  Proclan^tion  of  ferd.  IV.  dated  Palermo,  May  V181^. 
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i  to  the  AoBtiiaD  Emperor^  was  insulted  io  bis  capital,  or 
cootumeliously  repulsed  from  his  frontiers/ 

The  Sovereigns  assembled  at  Troppau.  There,  the  resolutioB 
was  taken  not  to  treat  on  any  terms  with  the  new  'government  of 
Naples,  but  ''  to  put  an  end  to  it  bj  a  common  effort/'  They . 
resolved  also  to  punish  the  chiefs  and  fomenters  of  tho^e  changes/'* 
and  in  order  to  give  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  feelings  by  which 
they  were  animated,  they  selected  the  King  of  Naples  himself  to 
bear  the  first  marks  of  their  insolent  vengeance.  Regardless  of  his 
venerable  age,  they  summoned  him  to  attend  them  at  their  ad* 
joumed  High  Court  to  be  held  at  Laybach.  They  knew  that  by  a 
Inndamentai  law  of  the  new  Constitution  (to  the  operation  of  which, 
by  an  inconsistency  ever  attending  on  force  under  the  direction  of 
fiaud,  they  had  themselves  submitted  by  the  very  act  of  summoning 
him)  the  King  could  not  pass  his  frontiers  without  the  consent  of 
hb  Parliament.  They  knew  that  he  could  obtain  that  consent  in 
order  to  meet  and  confer  with  them,  only  on  the  condition  or  main- 
taining that  which  they  had  confederated  to  destroy.  Yet  titey 
forced  hmi  '^  to  submit  to  this  humiliating  condition.'^'  It  was 
enough  for  them  that  he  had  become  a  Constitutional  ^ing,  to  dor 
Drive  him  of  the  respect  due  to  his  crown.  It  was  enqugh  that 
he  had  sworn  to  maintain  inviolate  his  compact  with  his  people,  (or 
them  to  resolve  that  he  should  exhibit  in  pis  own  person,  (tf  they 
could  make  him  do  so)  the  example  of  a  monarch  peijured,  because 
he  woM  a  numarch.lnf  the  Laws. 

No  sooner  had  they  gotten  possession  of  his  person,  than  they 
forced  him  to  write  to  his  son,  enjoining  his  Royal  Highness  to 
submit  to.  the  denuinds  of  the  Sovereigns :  and*  an  Austrian  amy 
advanced  towards  the  Neapolitan  territory. 

This  hostile  aggression  was  accompanied  by  a  Manifesto  from 
the  Court  of  Vienna,  containing  in  substance  a  denunciation  of  war 
against  all  pppuiar  governments. 

Speaking  in  the  nan^e  of  the  other  Sovereigns^  the  £i|iperoi(  of 
Austria  dechires  that  he  will  put  down  by  force  of  arms  the  Copirti^ 
tution  and  Parliament  of  Naples;  md  that  if  his  armifes  be  not 
sufficient  for  that  purpose,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  will  join  him. 

He  declares  that  "  after  having  accomplished  this,  it  vfill  be  for 
the  Kino  alqnb  to  fnmMfor  the  strenph  and  stability  oj  his 
Gooemment** 

And  he  declares  further,  that  when  all  these  designs  shall  have 
been  completed— when  the  Sovereigns  shril  have  ^us  ^*  insured 
the  Rights  of  Thrones^  without  vtbich  bxtbbnal  Pbac|^ 

'  Lsttar  ftom  the  Due  de  Campo  Chiaro  to  Prince  Msttstniob. 
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.fVSBLP   CAN    NEITHER    HAVE' VAtUE    NOI^   DURATION,  lAf^ 

will  devote  the  means  and  the  power  conferred  upon  them  ^Y 
Heaven  (o  the  exclusive  happiness  of  their  subjects.^ 

These  events  cannot  pass,  and  }ret  less  can  these  principles  be 
recognised  without  niaterially  affecting  the  basts  on  which  the  Peace 
of  Europe  depends.  The  avowal  by  the  Sovereigns  charged  with 
ks  maintenance,  that  Peace  can  be  of  no  value  or  duration  unless 
the  **  Rights  of  Thbo  n  es,**  as  by  them  understood,  be  insured, 
contains  in  itself  a  doctrine  of  great  and  permanent  danger  to  the 
public  tranquillity  ;  and  the  practical  illustration  of  it  in  the  war 
the^  HTa  now  making  upon  Naples;  must  give  immediate  as  well  as 
serious  alarm  for  the  extension  of  its  effects  all  over  the  world. 
Even  if  the  occupation  of  the  Neapolitan  States  by  one  of  the  Sove- 
reigns could  take  place  without  disturbing  the  European  balance, 
the  measures  concerted  at  Lay  bach  are  known  to  have  reference  to 
future  prospective  arrangements  of  still  wider  scope,  all  grounded 
OB  the  same  principles,  with  a  view  to  the  same  assumed  Rights, 
and  to  be  executed  by  the  same  means.* 

.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  people  of  these  free 
realms,  the  throne  of  Which  stands,  and  is  secured  to  its  possessor, 
on  principles  directly  adverse  to  the  only  legitimate  title  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Sovereigns,  can  view  with  indifference  the  consolida- 
tion of  a  system  which,  in  its  progress,  must  inevitably  come  into 
biortal  conflict  with  iheir  own  laws  and  liberties.  Standmg  at  the 
head  of  the  Representative  Governments  of  Europe^  all  and  each 
df  which  are  menaced  in  their  foundations  by  the  acts  and  declara- 
tions of  the  Sovereigns,  we  ha^ve  felt,  therefore,  the  necessity  of 
turifiing  our  attention  to  some  means  of  mutual  defence,  in  an  emer* 
gency  which,  by  no  very  remote  possibility,  may  arise,  if  itshpuM 
please  Providence  to  favor  for  a  tune  the  cause  of  the  confederates. 

But  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  object,  and  to  clear  the  way  for  a 
System  becoming  the  British  name  and  character,  it  was  necessary 
to  ascertain  whether  any,  and  what  obstacles  might  exist  to  the 
adoption  of  measures  towards  its  attainment  in  consequence  of  our 
foreign  treaties.  Our  first  step  thereibre  was  to  enquire  into  the 
state  of  otir  relations  with  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  as  lyell 
te  inform  ourselves  how  far  the  public  faith  stood  engaged  to  take  a 
direct  part  with  those  powerit  in  the  present  war,  as  with  the  vie>f 
of  understanding  liovi  far  the  British  Government  was  agreed  \yitli 
them  cm  that  which  seems  the  vital  principle  of  all  modern  treaties, 
^he  Right  of  interference  in  the  internal  concerns  of  other  nations. 
We  wished  likewise  to  learn  whether  die  British  Government  had 

'  AnstrisB  DeclaratioB. 

^  Gfvciikr  from  tbs  British  Cabinet,  I9tb  Jan.  iOU. 
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reiiM»iistnited|  or  interposed  its  good  offices^  with  the  Allien,  in 
Order  to  disfmade  them  from  invading  the  Neapolitan  tei'ritory. 

Explanations  were  asked  and  granted.  These^  altboit|;h  deficit 
ent  in  many  respects,  satisfy  us  that  there  is  no  immediate  inten- 
tion, on  the. part  of  His  Majesty's  servants,  of  joining  our  arms  to 
those  of  the  combined  Sovereigns.  They  lead  us  also  to  believe 
that  the  principles  of  the  coiitederacy,  carried  to  tke  extent  avowed 
by  iif  are  dot  the  principles  of  the  British  Government.  So  iar 
we  are  satisfied :  inasmuch  as  it  is  clear  that  no  lawful  impedioaent 
exists  to  the  attainment  of  our  proposed  end.  Great  Brit^  is 
free  to  unite  with  other  states  on  the  basis  of  mutual  defence,  and 
die  guarantee    of  institutions    emanating  from    our- 

SRLTXS. 

It  was  not  however  without  sorrow  that  we  learned  that  no  suit- 
able interposition  had  been  attempted  with  the  Sovereigns,  in  order 
'  to  induce  them  to  desist  frpm  their  present  designs.  Professing  a 
regard  for  rational  liberty,  it  spoke  but  ill  for  the  credit  and  mflu'- 
ence  of  the  leaders  of  His  Majesty's  councils,  that  they  should  have  . 
ventured  upon  no  step  in  favor  of  an  unoflFending  People,  in  close 
amity  with  Great  Britain.  They  were  in  a  situation  to  osake 
honorable  terms  for  both  parties.  They  were  the  natural'  n^edta- 
tors  between  Austiria  and  the  two  Sicilies.  If  the  new  Govemmebt 
€rf  that  country  was,  in  reality,  calculated  to  give  alarm  to  Austria, 
what  power  so  able  as  Great  Britain  to  obtain  from  it  securities 
vriiich  might  enaUe  her  to  become  the  guarantee  of  Peace  between 
them  f  Under  such  a  compact,  Naples  could  take  no  hostile  step 
against  Ausiria,  without  subjecting  her  Capital  to  sudden  destruc- 
lion,  and  one  half  of  her  dominions  to  be  severed  from  the  other. 
These,  also,  were  our  means  of  protection  for  Naples,  if  Austria, 
io  defiance  of  our  representations,  should  have  persisted  in  her 
aggression.  But  we  never  will  believe  that  she  would  have  so 
persisted;  or  that  a  sincere  and  serious  demonstration^  bj  our 
Government  at  Troppau  would  not  have  stopped  at  once  the  course 
of  the  present  calamitous  events.     - 

But  ibe  backwardness  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  on  this  occa- 
sioB,  and  tbeir  declared  incompetence  to  obtain  respect  to  their 
remonstrances,  were  not  the  only  painful  disclosures  which  result- 
ed frorii  ovr  enquiries.  It  appeared  that  on  the  19th  of  January, 
a  Circular  dispatch  had  been  addressed  from  Downing-street  to  all 
British  Mi^iisters  at  foreign  Courts,  for  the  professed  purpose  of 
explaining  the  principles  and  conduct ' of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  the  present  circumstances.  In  this  document^  the  fact  is 
for  the  first  time  made  known  to  us,  by  authority,  of  the  existence, 
Moqag  the  Sovereigns,  of  Projects  ^*  m  direct  repugnance  to  the 
fiiQdamenlalhiws  of  this  country."'    Of  the  general  views  of  the 

>  Circular  from  the  British  Cabinet. 
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Sovereigns,  their  declarations  already  afforded  sufficient  evidence  ; 
but  that  a  system  of  action  had  been  grounded  on  them^  that  it  had 
been  proposed  to  His  Majesty  for  his  concurrence,  and  that  its 
ulterior  objects  and  the  details  necessary  to  carry  it  into  execution, 
were  actually  m  a  train  of  negociation  and  settlement,  was  a  dis- 
covery wholly  unexpected,  and  could  not  foil  of  exciting  suspicion 
and  alarm.  What  die  projects  may  be,  is  still  unexplained  to  us. 
All  we  know  is,  that  they  are  supported  by  three  powerful  M0^ 
narchs,  having  at  their  disposal  more  than  a  million  of  lyen  in 
arms,  and  who  avow  their  determination  to  consider  no  P^c'e  as 
valid  any  linger  than  it  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  tfieir 
pretended  Rights.*  Doubtless  it  were  unworthy,  the.  dignity  of 
Great  Britain  to  notice  the  slights*  of  these  Powers;  still  more  so 
to  alarm  herself  at  their  menaces;  nevertheless,  she  cannot  in  pru- 
dence wholly  dismiss  from  her  consideration  projects  that  bear  a 
character  of  hostility  to  her  laws  and  constitution.  It  is  not  enough 
that  we  have  not  acceded  to  them.  It  is-  fit  that  we  know  wimt 
are  these  **  measures  in  direct  repugnance  to  our  fundamental  laws/'' 
in  order  that  security  may  forthwith  be  taken  against  their  being 
directed  to  the  destruction  of  those  laws..  It  is  fit  also  that  we 
knoii^  how  far  they  may  be  calculated  to  affect  the  Independence 
of  the  smaller  states.  Under  the  ancient  system  of  our  foreign 
Policy,  we  should  have  a  right  to  such  explanations :  it  |s  our  duty 
to  call  for  them  now,  when  a  totally  new  scheme  of  relations  has 
'  been  established  for  the  European  community,  not  grounded,  aa 
formerly,  on  a  just  balance  of  territory  among  its  Princes,  but  on 
a  balance  of  monarchical  pretensions  against  popular  rights. 

But  if  these  considerations  render  it  fit  that  we  should  obtain  a 
more  clear  knowledge  of  the  projects  thus  announced,  it  is  become 
the  more  so  fcom  the  scope  and  tenor  of  the  Downing-Street  Cir- 
cular. On  the  face  of  this  document  it  appears  that  the  foundation 
of  these  projects  had  been  laid  at  the  settlement  of  the  Peace  in 
181^,  and  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sovereigns,  the  system  on 
which  they  were  built,  and  ^e  principles  on  which  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  enforce  them,  had  obtained  the  'sanction  of  the  British 
Government,  llie  belief  of  the  Sovereigns  in  this  sanction  is  con-e 
firmed  by  a  Memorial  officially  communicated  in  December  last, 
by  their  several  Ministera  to  the  Senate  of  Hamburgh.'  Hie 
allegations  contained  in  that  communication  have  never  been  retrac- 
ted; on  the  contrary,  the  Manifesto  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  ex- 
pressly declares,  that  although '^  particular  reasons,  and  weighty 

■  Austriflttk  Declaration. 

^  ^OatfoMervtfepvcommefliMMMonMtf^erle^wasthepunishmentdeoGu^ 
ed  against  us  by  a  foreign  Minister  ofhieh  rank,  on  beins  tdd  by  anEnelish 
gentleman  that  the  People  of  England  msclaimed  the  scneoes  of  the  Holj 
AUiance. 

3  Hamburgh  Note. 
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considerations,  induce  the  British  Governioent  not  to  take  part  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  other  Cabinets,  no  difference  of  position,  or 
action,  between  the  Powers  of  Europe,  would  give  rise  to  any 
difference  as  to  the  basis  of  their  alliance,  and  as  to  the  geiiend 
uniformity  of  principles  and  views/'* 

These  are  serious  assertions;  they  convey  a  charge  against  the 
good  faith  and  honor  of  Great  Britain,  which  it  is  highly  necessary 
to  repel  by  proof.  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  it  is  true,  declare 
that  they  have  uniformly  expressed  their  dissent  from  the  construc- 
tion put  by  the  Sovereigns  on  the  several  treaties;  -that  they 
**  regard  the  principles  on  which  these  measures  (the  projects  pro- 
posed to  them)  rest,  to  be  sttch  as  could  not  be  safely  admitted 
as  a  Stfstem  of  international  Law;  and  that  their  adoption  would 
sanction  more  extensive  interference  in  the  internal  transactions  of 
states,  than  can  be  recondleable  with  the  authority  or  dignity  of 
independent  Sovereipts.***  On  the  other  hand,  the  allegation  of 
the  Allies  derives  but  too  much  support  from  the  nature  of  the 
alliance  itself,  and  from  its  unanimously  admitted  objects.  The 
union  of  Sovereigns,  to  which  Great  Britain  had  become  a  party, 
was,  in  the  very  terms  of  the  compact  itself,  to  be  the  '^pledgtT  for 
the  future  peace  of  Europe.'  The  basis  of  that  union  is  declared 
by  them  to  be  the  rights  of  thbones;  and  the  peace  result- 
ing from  it,  and  of  which  it  is  thus  pronounced  to  be  the  pledge, 
is  further  declare  by  them  **  to  have  neither  value  nor  durability" 
except  in  company  with  those  Rights.  But  certaipl^  the  Rights  of 
Thrones,  in  the  sense  entertained  and  promulgated  by  the  Sove- 
reigns, and  not  controverted  by  the  British  Government  at  the  time 
of  negociating  the  several  treaties,  have  been  contravened  in  the 
case  of  the  Neapolitan  Revolution.  The  confederates,  therefore, 
have  some  apparent  cause  of  complaint  against  the  British  Govern- 
ment, for  now  declaring  to  the  world  that  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  proceeding  for  the  re-establishment  of  those  Rights  are 
**  inadmissible  into  any  system  of  international  law,  and  incompa- 
tible with  the  authority  or  dignity  of  independent  Sovereigns.*' 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  His  Majesty'js  Ministers  should 
have  declined  producing  tnore  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  unifor- 
mity and  perspicuity  of  their  explanations  with  the  Allies,  with 
regard  to  their  common  engagements.  They  would  then  have  . 
deared  the  good  faith  of  Great  Britam  from  the  imputation  which 
now  rests  upon  it.  They  would  not  appear  to  be  retreating  frdm 
their  solemn  engagements,  after  having  for  six  years  given  reason 
to  believe  that  on  the  great  foundations  of  the  European  system^, 
and  on  the  principles  which  had  presided  over  *'aU  their  co$nmim 

'  Austrian  Dtclaration.  **  *  Britisb  Cireidar. 

'  Pratoool  of  the  conferences  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  1818. 
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relations  and  interests^  and  the  ft  iohts  resulting  fronn  their  several 
treaties,*^^  no  difference  of  opinion  bad  at  aii^  time  existed*  lo-- 
terests  so  vast  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  rest  on  ambiguous  gene- 
ralities. The  **  extreme,  principle"  contended  for  by  the  Sovereigns^ 
'^  of  suppressing  all  revolutions,  without  enquiry  into  their  neces- 
sity/'^ ought  to  have  been  officially  disavowed  by  His  Majesty's 
Government;  and  ttie  mere  fact  of  a  fundamental  change  effected 
by  a  people  in  their  institutions  with  tiie  sole  intent  of  improving 
tiieir  internal  condition^  ought  to  have  been  expressly  denied  to  be 
a  casnsfaderis. 

That  His  Majesty's  Government,  even'  in  its  amended  interpre- 
tation of  the  Treaties,  was  not  much  at  variance  with  the  combined 
Sovereigns  in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  they  carried  the  right 
of  interference,  would  likewise  appear  from  the  note  presented  by 
Sir  W.  A'Court  to  the  Neapolitan  Government,  in  answer  to  its 
demand  of  explanation  as  to  the  presence  of  a  British  squadron  in 
the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  British  £nvoy  in  that  note  professes,  that 
^* his  Government  will  interfere  in  no  way  \fi  the  affairs" 
of  the  country,  ^*  unless  such  interference  should  be  rendered  indis- 
pensable by  any  personal  insults  or  danger  to  which  the  Royal  Fa-^ 
mily  may  be  exposed.*^  It  is  hence  clear  that  a  possible  affront  to 
a  Sovereign  from  his  subjects  is  considered  by  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  as  a  just  ground  for  sending  an  armament  against  them  ; 
and  the  affront  itself  (of  which  the  local  resident  £nvoy  is  of  neces- 
sity the  sole  judge)  a  just  ground  for  making  war  upon  them.  They 
do  not  limit  the  operations  of  their  armed  force  to  the  protection 
of  the  person  of  the  Monardi ;  they  extend  it  to  an  interference 
with  ''  the  affairs,"  or  in  other  words,  with  the  Laws  and  Constitu- 
tion of  the  offending  People.  Into  the  prudence  of  this  measure 
we  do  not  for  the  present  enquire:  as  little  into  the  precipitation 
with  vhich  it  appears  to  have  been  abandoned^  at  the  only  moment 
at  which  it  could  be  of  any  effect :  it  is  enough  that  the  principle 
here  announced  as  a  ground  for  interference,  differs  in  nothing 
from  the  principles  uniformly  avowed  by  the  three  Sovereigns,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  their  union— differs  in  nothing  from  that 
which  constitutes^  in  their  ^iew,  the  basis  of  those  ''  bights  or 
TRKONEs,  without  which  external  peace  itself  can  have  neither 
▼alue  nor  duration** 

Yet  in  spile  of  these  various  causes  for  mistrust,  in  contradiction 
to  all  the  declarations  of  the  allied  Cabinets,  with  regard  to  the 
concurrence  of  that  of  His  Majesty  in  their  ^'  principles  and  views,'' 
we  feel  it  our  duty,  as  loyal  subjects  to  His  Majesty,  to  accept  the 

'  Protocol,  &c.  1818. 

^  Lord  Liverpool's  speech  on  Lord  Grey's  motion,  30th  February,  1821. 

'  Note  of  Sir  Wm.  A'Cgurt  to  the  Duke  of  Gallo,  Feb.  11,  18S1. 
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diaavowal  of  those  who  represent  bim,  and  to  take  their  assurances 
for  our  guide  in  this  impendin|  crisis.  It  is  to  these  alone  that  we 
can  look  for  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  precautionary  vigilance 
cooiniensurate  to  its  danger.  The  consolidation  of  the  continental 
union  on  the  principles  put  forth  bj  Russia  in  her  Circular  on  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  by  Prussia  in  her  Official  State  Gazette,  and  by 
Austria  in  her  Declaration  on  carrying  her  arms  into  Italy,  leavea 
DO  choice  to  England  as  to  the  course  befitting  her  to  pursue. 
The  determination  of  the  Sovereigns  to  put  down  all  revolutions 
without  enquiring  into  their  necessity,  calls  peculiarly  for  resistance, 
from  Us,  the  English  People,  who  were  driven,  by  necessity,  to 
save  our  laws  and  liberties  through  Revolution.  The  union  of 
arbitrary  Sovereigns  must  be  counteracted  by  a  union  among  all 
States  which  have  made  their  own  Constitutions.  This  must  be 
begun,  and  effected,  under  the  au9pices  of  England.  All  repre- 
seetative  Governments  ought  to  be  invited  to  accede  to  it.  It  is 
not  enough  that  amicable  relations  actually  exist  among  the  Stal«3. 
which  have  adopted  that  system.  Special  conventions,  with  direct 
reference  to  the  matters  which  the  three  allied  Sovereigns  have  now^ 
brought  to  an  issue  between  themselves  aud  every  free  People^ 
ought-  forthwith  to  be  negociated.  Such  conventions  would,  ill 
their  nature,  be  purely  defensive.  The  nations  adopting  them 
would  respect  the  injstitutions  of  all  other  States,  even  the  mpsl^ 
opposed  to.  their  own.  They  would  defend  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  with  the  whole  force  of  the  confederacy,  those  which  they  had 
given  to  themselves. 

The  materiala  for  such  a  union  are  not  wanting  in  Europe. 
Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  the  representatiye 
Govenments  of  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  Hanover,  Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  and  the  Republic  of  Switzerland,  wouU  b^ 
more  than  e^ual  to  the  establishment  of  a  Conservative  Syst^na^ 
which  should  prescribe  limits  to  ibe  pret^sions'  of  '^  the  QionafcU*- 
cal  princifile,''  as  now  about  to  be  enforced  by  the  three  military 
Sovereigiis. 

The  concurrence  of  France  in  a  system  grounded  on  such  a  basis, 
could  not  long  be  delayed.  Without  entering  into  speculative 
conuderations  as  to  the  royal  or  popular  origin  of  her  existine 
inidtutions,  France  must  be  aware  that  the  stability  of  her  interaiu 

See  is,  beyond  that  of  any  other  State,  dependent  on  that  of  tbf^ 
Btioent.  She  must  be  aware  that  without  war,  the  Allies  can 
never  execute  their  projects ;  and  that  without  continning  nearij 
in  a  stale  of  war,  \bey  cannot  maintain  them*  She  must  know 
thai  no  war  can  brei^L  out  in  Europe,  and  be  continued  for  long 
on  any  possible  subject  of  controversy,  without  assuming,  sooner 
or  later,  a  revoluuonary  character ;  aqd  that  although  under  ber 
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present  Sovereign,  there  might  be  reason  to  hope  that  the  horrors 
of  her  first  revolution  would  not  be  renewed,  the  existence  of  such 
a  war  in  any  part  of  Europe  could  not  but  be  eminently  dangerous 
to  the  tranquillity  of  a  country  still  so  much  in  need  of  moderate 
and  healing  counctb. 

,  Neither  can  the  possible,  and  even  necessary  changes  in  the  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  the  three  Sovereigns,  be  less  matter  of  alarm  to 
France,  as  affecting  her  just  station  in  Europe.  The  new  monarchi- 
cal principle,  using  war  as  its  means,  must  requirie  indemnification 
for  the  expenses  of  war.  It  must  take  securities  against  future 
resistance.  Demands  of  ^this  nature  can  only  be  answered  by  a 
surrender  in  trust  of  the  revenues  and  fortresses  of  the  conquered 
aCate.  The  continued  possession  of  these  by  one  great  power  re« 
quires  some  counterbalancing  advantages  for  the  others.  If  Aus^ 
-  tria  extend  her  trust  in  Italy,  Russia  must  be  permitted  to  do  the 
same  on  the  side  of  Poland  or  the  Turkish  provinces  on  the  Danube ; 
and  Prussia  must  not  be  forgotten  in  arrangements  which  destroy 
the  comparative  balance  between  her  and  her  riyal.  All  these 
daims  must  be  satisfied  out  of  the  possessions  of  the  smaller  states ; 
ihree  of  which  have  already  beeii  declared  guilty  of  Revolution  by 
the  Congress  of  Carlsbad.'  It  is  for  France  to  consider  whether 
abe  will  find  a  better  security  for  her  present  institutions,  and  for 
her  consideration  in  Europe,  ih  the  extension  of  '^  the  monarchical 
minciple"  by  these  nieans^  than  by  an  open  alliance  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  other  firee  Governments,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  defending  them. 

Ilie  Sardinian  Monarch  must  see,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
^^  Rights  of  Thrones"  by  Austrian  armies  in  Italy,  the  unlimited 
aggrandisement  of  her  political  power.  He  cannot  forget  that 
the  first  step  of  Austria  towards  the  execution  of  her  present' 
designs  on  Naples  was,  to  require  him  to  admit  her  garrisons  into 
his  fortresses.  He  rous^  feel  that  while  Austria  is  exercising 
a.  settled,  habitual,  military  influence  over  the  two  Sicilies,  her  ne^ 
cessary  communications  with  Lombardy  must  annihilate  the  Papal 
aovereignty  ;  and  that  when,  by  a  no -very  distant  contingency,  she 
ah^l  have  annexed  Bologna  and  the  Marches  to  her  own  dominions, 
leaving  nothing  in  Italy  that  is  not  Austrian  except  himself,  there 
will  be  no  safety  for  him  unless  he  have  already  joined  the  (ree 
union  of  Europe. 

The  States  of  the  New  World  must  rejoice  in  a  confederacy 
which  would  secure  them  from  all  molestation  firom  the  Old,  in 
ttfflrd  to  their  settling  by  themselves  their  scheme  of  government, 
lley  cannot  but  be  aware  that  the  ''  monarchical  principle''  has 

!  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden^ 
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no  limitB  but  its  means ;  that  in  the  eye  of  the  Sovereignsj,  legiti- 
macy never  dies ;  that  if  its  claims  be  renoanced  by  one  possessor 
diey  are  ready  at  hand  to  gather  them  to  the  general  fund.  The 
States  must  be  aware  that  at  the  Congress  of  IB  18,  it  was  matter  of 
consultation  among  the  members  of  the  unioui  how  they  should  be 
dealt' with  :  that  if  the  Sovereign  of  Russia  professed  his  wish  to 
see  *'  pure  and  vigorous  institutions''  established  in  South  Ame- 
rica, be  would  concede  that  character  to  such  only  as  shouUl 
^  emanate  from  the  throne"  of  Spain ;  and  that  he  valued  the  insti- 
totions  themselves  but  as  means  for  restoring  and  consolidating  the 
royal  authority.'  They  must  know  that  p,  deficiency  of  power  alone 
prevented  at  that  time  an  enterprise  for  their  subjugation. 
.  It  ^ILL  BE  FOR  THOSE  to  whom  His  Majesty  has  conunitted 
the  concerns  of  his  Empire,  to  give  effect  to  these  our  dispositions'* 
It  IB  for  us  to  arouse  their  courage  and  to  strengthen  their  purpose. 
They  need  have  no  fear  of  wanting  the  means.  Tlie  spirit  of  a 
fiee  people  is  at  their  command  ;  the  resources  of  a  )ust  cause  will 
rise  unbidden  to  (famr  hands;  and  the  path  is  again  within  their  reach 
by  which  they  may  retrieve  what  they  have  lost  for  their  country, 
and  what  they  have  forfeited  for  themselves.  We  tell  them,  they 
may  yet  place  their  Sovereign  in  the  station  his  predecessors  long 
filed  in  Europe*  But  if  His  Majesty  be  reduced  from  that  high 
rank,  and  become  a  continental  Sovereign  of  the  third  order,  follow* 
iiig  in  the  train  of  the^Three  Allies,  he  should  know  that  it  will  be 
die  fiiult  of  no  part  of  his  subjects,  except  of  those  whom  he  has  en- 
trusted with  his  councils.  If  the  weapons  of  freedom  are  too  weighty 
for  his  Ministers  to  wield — we  must  subnet  to  their  imbecility,  but 
we/w31  not  share  hi  their  disgrace.  We  protest  against  their  yielding 
to  the  ascendancy  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Whatever  be  the  event  of 
this  unprovoked  aggressioti  on  Italy,  to  whatever  extremity  the 
Sovereigns  may  be  driven  by  possible  reverses,  we  trust  in  oar ' 
Pariiament  to  grant  them  no  aid ;  we  ppotest  s^nst  any  encourag- 
ing assurance^  any  prospective  promise  which  may  be  made  to  tbem 
by  others  In  our  name.  We  decbure  that  our  hearts  are  againstN 
them :  that  all  our  sympathies  are  with  their  enemies ;  and  we  will 
sttccoor  and  assist  those  enemies  to  the  very  utmost  that  die  laws 
•How. 

'  Note  of  the  Russian  Court  to  the  Cbev.2ea  de  Bermudez. 
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SUBStAKCE  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  PROPOSITIONS  ADOPTED  BY 
'   THE  DIET  OF  FRANKFORT,  1819. 

JkHr^i^BegMtaMifor  pr&oUunud  exetunott,  rdMthJrtide  JtX.vfiAt- 

Art.  1.  UvTH  a  reeulatioD  of  execution  definitive  and  complete,  ki  tttt 
its  Darts  be  prepared,  the  Diet  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  is  authorised 
ana  invited  by  the  present  provisional  regulation  to  assure,  in  the  following 
manner,  the  accomplishment  and  execution  of  all  the  resolutions  which 
it  may  consider  itself  sufficiently  encaged  and  authorised  to  adopt,  for  the 
preservation  of  internal  security,  public  order,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  rights  of  the  state  of  possession,  until  legal  or  judicial  process  take 
place. 

S.  For  this  purpose  the  Diet  will,  every  th,  months,  elect  for  that  peitod 
a  CoiQmission  <jf  five  members  chosen  firom  its  body,  which  Commission 
shall  continue  in  activity  duiing  the  vacations. 
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d.  To  this  Commission  shall  be  addressed  all  representatioos,  reports, 
propositioDSy  and  questions^  relative  to  the  executidD  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  Diet. 

(The  reroaining  Articles  of  this  Decree  point  out  the  means  by  which  the 
Commission  is  to  communicate  with  the  members  of  the  Confederation,  and 
regbiate  its  powers  and  duties.] 

FnwtSNmo/  Decree  rekOive  to  the  Meamre*  to  he  taken  concerning  the  Unt' 

versUiei. 

Sect.  i.  T^E  Sovereign  shall  make  choice  for  each  University  of  an 
extraordinary  Commissioner,  furnished  with  suitable  instructions  and 
powers,  residing  in  the  place  where  the  University  is  established ;  h^  may 
be  either  the  actual  Curator,  or  any  other  persoii  whom  the  Goyernment 
may  think  fit  to  appoint. 

The  duty  of  this  Commissioner  shall  be  to  Watch  over  the  most  riedrous 
observfLtion  of  the  laws  and  disciplinary  regulations;  to  ebterve  car^uUy  the 
spirit  with  which  the  Professors  and  Tutors  are  guided  in  their  public  and  private 
lectures:  to  endeavqur,  without  interfering  in  the  scientific  courses^ or  in  the 
method  of  instruction,  to  give  the  instruction  a  salutary  direction  suiteS 
to  the  future  destiny  of  the  students,  and  to  devote  a  constant  attention  td 
every  thing  which  may  tend  to  the .  maintenance  of  morality,  good  order, 
an(^ decency,  among  the  youths. 

Sect.  9.  The  Governments  of  the  States,  members  of  the  Confederation, 
reciprocally  engaee  to  remooe  from  their  Vmvertities  and  Other  establishments 
ff  instruction,  the  Frofessors  and  other  public  teachers,  against  whom  it  may 
be  proved  tluit^  in  departing  from  their  duty,  in  over-stepping  the  boun^ 
of  their  duty,  m  abusinjg  their  legitimate  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
youths  by  the  propagation  of  pernicious  dogmas  hostile  to  order  and  public 
tra||i|uillity,  or  in  sapping  the  foundation  of  existing  establishments,  they 
havesl^wn  themselves  incapable  of  executing^tne  importa,nt  functions 
efitmsied  to  them ;  without  any  obstacle  whatever  being  allowed  to  ini- 
pvede  the  j^^asures  taken  against  them,  so  long  ^^  the  present  Decree  shall 
lem^i^  in  force,  and  until  definitive  arrangements  on  this  point  be  adopted. 

A  Professor  or  Tuior  thus  excluded,  cannot  he  admitted  in  any  Other  State 
oftk$  Cov^cfffration,  or  ajuf  other  establishments  of  public  instruction. 

Sect.  3.  The  laws  long  since  made  against  secret  and  unauthorised  associ- 
atiQ9a  at  the  Universities  bhall  be  maintained  in  all  their  force  and '  rieor ; 
and^all  be  particularly  .extended  with  so  much  the  more  severity  (^finst 
the  waU-knowQ  Soci^tjf  formed  some  years  aeo  under  the  name  of  The  Uene- 
ni  QfUiftens'UMi^l ; — as  it  has  tor  its  basis  an  idea  absolutely  inadmissible-^-of 
cocnoiimiljy  and  coptinued  correspondence  between  the  different  Uuiver- 


TKm  Gboveminent  shall  mutually  engage  to  admit  to  no  public  employ- 
mtpt  aoiy  ipdividuab  who  may  continue  in,  or  enter  into,  any  of  those 
associations  after  the  publication  of  the  present  Decree. 

det^  ^  No  Student,  10AO,  bjf  a  Decree  of  the  Academic  Senate,  confirmed  3y 
ike  Goognment  Commissioner,  or  adopted  on  his  application,  shaU  be  dismissed 
finm^m^tinjmt^ilitOt  who^  v^  order  to  escape  from  such  a  sentence,  shall 
wslMraw  himself,  sh^U  he,  received  in  any  other  University  ;  and,  in  general, 
DO  student  shall  be  rec^ved  at  another  University  without  a  sufficient  at* 
t^tiJ&>Q  «f  his  good  cond^ct  at  the  University  he  has  left. 

Decree  relative  to  the  Measuns  for  preveniing  the  Ahusa  of  the  Brest, 
Sect.'  1.  As  long  as  the  present  Decree  shall  be  in  force,  no  writings 
VOL.  XVIII.  Pam.  NO.  XXXV.  B 
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appearing;  ia  the  fonn  of  a  cUtily  paper^  or  periodical  pamphlet,  which  does 
not  contam  more  than  .20  printed  leaves,  (feuilles  d^impression)  shall  be 
issued  from  the  press  withoyt  the  previous  consent  of  the  public  ^Gthority. 

The  works  not  comprehended  under  this  regulation  shall  continue  to 
be  regulated  by  the  laws  now  existiQ|;,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  enacted : 
and  if  any  work  of  the  above-mentioned  description  shall  give  rise  to  a 
complaint  on  the  part  of  any  State  oi  the  Confederation,  the  Government 
td  which  the  ci^mplaint  shall  be  addressed  shall  cause  proceed ines  to  be 
instituted  in  its  name  against  the  authors  or  editors  of  the  said  work.  . 

Sect.  3.  Each  Government  is  at  liberty  to  adopt,  for  the  maintenance 
ai^d  execution  of  the  present  Decree,  those  ipeasures  which  may  appear  the 
most  suitable;  it  beinjg  well  understood  that  these  measures  must  be  re- 
cocnised  proper  to  fulm  the  object  of  the  principal  regulation  of  Art.  1. 

Sect.  3.  The  present  Decree  being  called  for  by  the  necessity,  generally 
ac^owledged,  of  adopting  some  pre^ventive  measures  against  the  abuse  of 
^e  press  in  Germany,"as  long  as  this  Decree  shall  remain  in  force,  the 
laws  attributing  to  the  tribunals  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  the 
abuses  and  offences  committed  b/  the  press,  inasmuch  as  they  apply  to 
the  writings  specified  in  Art  1.,  cannot  be  considered  as  sufficient  m  any 
$tateof  the  Confederation. 

.Sect.  ^4.  E^ch  Government  of  the  Confederation  is  accountable  for  the 
writings*  published  under  its  jurisdiction,  and,  consequently,  for  all  those 
comprehended  in  the  principal  regulation  of  Art.  1.;  and  when  these 
writings  wound  the  dignity  or  safety  of  another  State  of  the  ConfederatioDy 
ox  make  attacks  upon  its  constitution  or  its  administratum,  the  Government 
which  tolerates  them  is  responsible,  not  only  to  the  State  which  suffers 
ijjtct^ly  th^efrom,  but  to  the  whole  Confederation. 

$ect.  .^.  In  order  that  this  responsibility,  founded  in  the  nature  of  the 
(iermanic  Union,  and  inseparable  from  its  preservation,  may  not  give  rise 
to  disagreements  which  might  compromise  the  amicable  relations  subsisting 
between  the  Confederated  States,  all  the  members  of  the  Confederation 
must  enter  into  a  solemn  engagement  to  devote  their  most  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  superintendence  which  the  present  Decree  prescribes,  and  to 
exercise  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible^  all  reel* 
procsd  Qpmplaints  and  discussions. 

Sect.  6.  In  order,  however,  to  assure  better  the  guarantee  of  the  moral 
and  political  inviolability  of  the  States  of  the  Confederation,  which  is  the 
object  of  the  present  Decree,  it  is  to  be  understood  that,  in  case  a  Govern- 
ment believe  itself  injured  by  writings  published  under  another  Govem- 
9ient,  and  cannot  obtain  complete  satisfaction  by  amicable  and  diplomatic 
representations,  that  Government  will  be  at  liberty  to  prefer  its  complaint 
to  the  Diet,  which,  in  such  a  case,  will  hold  itself  bound  to  appdibt  a 
Commission  to  examine  the  writing  which  shall  have  been  thus  denounced; 
tind,  if  the  report  of  the  CommMon  ttate  it  to  be  neceuary,  to  commumd  the  iup^ 
preision  of  the  said  writing,  and  alto  to  prohibit  its  continuance  if  it  be  of  the 
number  of  periodical  publicatiom,  ^ 

The  I^iet  will  proceed  also,  without  a  previous  denunciation,  and  of  its 
own  authority,  against  every  publication  comprised  in  the  principal  regu- 
lation of  Art.  1.,  in  whatever  State  of  Germany  it  may  be  pubii^edf  and,  ia 
the  opinion  of  a  Commission  appointed  to  consider  thereof,  ma^  have 
compromised  the  dignity  of  the  Germanic  body,  the  safety  of  any  of  its 
members,  or  the  internal  peace  of  Germany,  without  any  remedy  bi^ng 
afiforded  a^ainet  thejedgment  given  in  such  a  cSfie,  which  shall  be  oanried 
iutoexecutioa  by  the  (^vernmeat  that  is  responsible  for  the  coademaed 
ptiblication. 
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Sect  7.  The  editor  of  a  Journal,  or  other  periodical  publicatioD,  that  may 
be  suppressed  by  command  of  the  Diet,  shall  not  be  allowed,  durine  the 
space  of  five  years,  to  conduct  any  similar  publication  in  any  States  or  the 
Confederation.  « 

^  The  Authors,  Editors,  and  Publishers  of  newspapers,  or  periodical  wri« 
tings,  and  otheis  mentioned  m  the  first  paragraph  of  Art.  1.,  shall  be  in 
other  respects,  upon  submitting  to  the  regulation  of  that  article,  free  front 
all  responsibility ;  and  the  judgments  of  the  Diet,  mentioned  inthe  pre- 
Cf»ding  article,  will  be  directed  only  against  the  publications,  without  affect- 
ing individuals. 

oect.  8.  The  Confederated  States  engage,  within  six  months,  to  acquaint 
the  Diet  with  the  measures  which  each  shall  have  adopted  to  carry  into 
execution  the  first  Article  of  this  Decree. 

Sect  9.  Every  work  printed  in  Germany,  whether  comprehended  in  the 
regulations  of  this  Decree  or  not,  must  bear  the  name  of  the  printer  or 
editor;  and  if  it  be  uf  the  number  of  periodical  publications,  of  the  prin- 
cipal editor.  Every  work  in  circulation  in  any  of  the  Stales  of  the  Confede- 
ration, with  respect  to  which  these  conditions  have  not  been  complied 
with,  will  be  seized  and  confiscated,  and  the  person  or  persons,  who  may 
have  published  and  sold  it,  condemned,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  to  the  payment  of  fine,  or  some  other  punishment  proportionate 
to  the  offence. 

Sect  10.  The  present  Decree  shall  remain  in  force  during  five  years 
from  the  date  of  its  publication.  Before  the  term  of  its  expiration  the 
Diet  will  take  into  mature  consideration  in  what  manner  the  xviiith 
Article  of  the  Federal  Act,  relative  to  the  uniformity  of  laws  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Press,  in  the  Confederated  States,  can  be  carried  into  execution, 
by  definitively  fixing  the  legal  limits  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press  Id  Ger^ 
many. 

Decree  relative  to  theformation  of  a  General  Commuumfor  the  purpote  qfuU 
terior  Enquiry  respecting  Kevduiumary  Plots,  discovered  in  same  of  the 
•  States  of  the  Confederation. 

Art  1.  Iv  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  this  Decree,  an  extraordinary 
Commission  of  Enquiry,  appointed  by  the  Diet,  and  composed  of  seven 
Members,  including  the  President,  shall  assemble  in  the  city  of  Mentz,  a 
£»rtrc8S  of  the  Confederation. 

9.  The  object  of  this  Commission  is  to  make  careful  and  detailed  en 
quiries  respecting  the  facts,  the  origin,  and  the  multiplied  ramifications 
of  the  secret,  revolutionaiy,  and  demagogic  associations,  directed  against 
the  political  Constitution  and  internu  repose,  as  well  of  the  Confede- 
ration in  general  as  of  the  individual  members  thereof,  of  which,  indications, 
more  or  mss  conclusive,  have  been  already  discovered,  and  may  result  from 
ulterior  researches^ 

3.  The  Diet  elects,  by  the  plurality  of  suffrazes,  the  seven  Members 
of  the  Confederation  who  are  to  appoint  the  Members  of  the  Central 
Commission,  &c. 

[This  and  the  remaining  Articles,  being  unimportant,  are  abridged.] 

4.  None  can  be  elected  members  of  the  Central  Commission  but  civil 
officer*,  whof  in^the  State  which  appoints  them,  are  fulfilling  or  have 
liilfilled  judicial  functions^  or  have  been  engaged  in  preparing  processes  in 
i^o^rtaat  investigations. 

&(  In  order  to  attain  the  end  proposed,  the  Central .  Commission  shall 
undertake  the  general  direction  ot  the  local  investigations  which  have  al- 
ready been  commenced,  or  may  hereafter  be  instituted. 

6,  All  the  niembers  of  the  Confederation,  ia  the  territories  in  which  inves- 
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tieations  of  this  nature  have  been  already 'Comineiiccld,  ennge  to  point  out 
to  the  Centnl  Com  misfiion,  immediately  after  it  sh^I  be  constituted,  the 
local  authorities  to  whom  the  investigations'  siiall  have  been  previpuslj 
confided.  -  -    .        •. 

7.  The  Centred  CommUium  «i  autkoru$d  to  tsamnt  ivtry  indhidMi  w^mi 
ii  may,  judge  necetuuy.  To  secure  his  appearance,  it  will  apply  to  the  SU'^ 
perior  authority  of  the  members  of  the  Uonfeden^tion,  or  to  the  authoriti^ 
who,  in  virtuie  of  Article  6,  n^ay  be  pointed  buf  for  this  purpose. 
'  [Articles  8^  9,  and  10,  Which  conclude  this  Decree,  and  the  pro^sition 
of  the  Impemd  Minister,  consist  merely  of  directions  for  regulatmg  the 
routine  proceedings  of  the  Central  Commission.]  * 

NOTE  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  RUSSIAN  MINISTRY  TO  THE 
I[t?SID:pNT  SPAl^KH  MINISTER. 

Peienhirgk^  April  iO.  (1%  S-J 

Thb  Note  which  the  Chevalier  de  Zea  de  Bermudez  addressed  to  the 
Ministry  of  Russia,  under  the  date  of  the  10th  of  April,  has  been  laid  befiire 
the  Emperor. 

Cdnsttmtly  animated  with  the.  desire  of  seeing  the  prosperity  of  the  State 
flind  the  doty  of  the  Sovereign  maintaining  themselves  and  flourithine 
together  In  Spain,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  c^ld  not,  without  profotm4 
afflictioD,  learn  the  ^vegts  ^hich  h^ve  occl^lpned  the  official  note  of  the 
Chevalier  Zea. 

Even  though  those  even^  should  be  considered  only  f^  t^e  deploiable 
cotiaequeneesof  the  errors^  which,  since  the  year  1814^  seem  to  hikve  pje- 
saged  a  catastrophe  for  the  Peninsula,  stUi  nothing  can  jpustify  th^  HG?^ 
sioa^  which  deliver  ^  the  desjtinies  of  the  country  to  a  violent  crisis,  ll'oo 
xSdtii  hive  siniilar  disorders  annoiinced  days  of  sorrow  for  empires. 

The  future  for  Spain  appears  again  under  a  sombrous  and  distotbel 
aspect.  Well-founded  disquietude  must  be  awakened  tjiroughout  ^' 
Europe ;  but  the  more  serious  these  circumstances  are,  a^nd  the  more  th^y 
nt  csipable  of  becoming  fatid  to  that  general  tranquillity  of  which  the  world 
has  scarcely  tasted  the  first  fruits,  the  less  does  it  t)elong  to  the  powers 
gwmft teeing  that  universal  beneil  to  orouoance  separatelyi  with  ^recfpi* 
tatioD,  and  according  to  liiftited  or  exclusive  views,  a  defitiitive  judgment 
ngk  tbei  transactions  which  have  raailced  the  commencement  of  the  month 
of  March  in  Spain. 

Not  doubftirig  biit  that  the  Gal^iiMe  of  Madrid  has  addressed  similar 
oommwacatioiia  to  dl  the  AUwd  Courts,  his  Imperial  Majesty  readily 
bielitves  that  all  Europe  is  about  to  speak  in  one  unanimous  voice  to  tbt' 
SpAaish  'Government  the  language  6r  trutli— consequently  the  )auguage*of 
%  ftieiKlshtp  equally  frank  ana  well  inleniioned. 

M(tan«)hde  ^e  Russian  Ministiy  vannot  dispense  with  adding  sotkie' 
considerations  on  the  anterior  hcts  to  which  the  Chevalier  Zea  de  Ber^| 
ihudtos  has  refcsied  in  his  boIk  like  Uto,  the  Imperial  Cabinet  will  invoke 
the  testimony  of  those  £u^ts,  and,  in  citing  them,  will  make  known  to  hicii' 
the  principles  winch  the  Emperor  proposes  to  follow  in  his  relations '^^otfa' 
his  m^  Catholic  Majesty. 

lb  shaking  off  the  foreisn  yoke  which  the  French  revolution  had  imposed, 
Spain  aoquind  indc^Uetislea  tothe  esteem  and  gratitude  of  all  Europ^n 
powen. 

Russia  paid  her  the  tribute  of  these  sentiments  in  the  treaty  of  the  Mi' 
0K>th)ofJuly,!lA19.' 

!  Since  the  gKneral  pacification,  Russia  has,  in  concert  with  her  tJXfti,' 
given  more  mor  one  proof  of  the  intervst  sha  takes  in  Spun.   The  qorre*' 
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siNmdeiDcitrldclihMtkkebpkce  between  the  different  courts  of  £ikr6pe 
ttfe^  the  with  which  me  Emperor  nas  always  formed  that  the  authority  o^ 
thte  King  might  bb  consolidated  in  both  hemisphenes,  through  the  mediuih  6i 
pule  and  generous  principles,  ind  with  the  support  of  vigorous  institdtions^ 
f^dered  still  ttiort  vigorous  by  the  regular  mode  of  their  establishment 
Institutions  which  ehianate  irotn  thronel  are  conservatory ;  but  if  they 
spring  up  amidst  troubles,  they  only  engender  a  new  chaos.  In  declaring 
his  oonviction  on  this  point,  the  Emperor  only  speaks  according  to  the  lessons 
of  experience.  If  we  look  back  on  the  past>  great  examples  present  them« 
wdve^  for  the  mieditation  of  nations  ana  sovereigns. 

His  Majesty  persists  in  his  opinion ;  his  wishes  are  not  changed :  df  that 
hie  here  gives  the  most  formal  assurance. 

It  now  belongs  to  the  Government  of  the  Peninsula  to  judge  whether  in- 
stitutions hnposed  by  one  of  those  violent  acts — this  fatal  patrimony  df  the 
revolution  agunst  which  Spain  had  struggled  with  so  much  honor-— can 
realise  tiie  benefits  which  both  worlds  expect  from  the  wisdom  of  his  most , 
Catholic  Mijesty,  and  the  patriotism  of  his  councils. 

tlie  path  by  which  Spain  shall  choose  to  seek  this  important  object,  th^ 
measures  by  which  she  shall  endeavour  to  destroy  the  impression  produeted 
in  Eiirope  by  the  event  of  the  month  of  lldarch,  must  determine  the  nature 
df  the  relations  which  his  Imperial  Majesty  will  preserve  with  the  Spanish 
Goverpment^  and  the  confidence  which  he  would  always  wish  to  testifj^ 
towards  it. 

COPY  OF  A  MEMORIAL  OF   THE   RUSSIAN  CABINET  TO  ITS 

MINISTERS  AT  FOREIGN  COURlB.  ON  THE  SUBJECl'  OF  THE 

AFFAIRS  OF  SPAIN. 

TniE  Chevalier  de  Zea  Bermiidez  has  )>reseiited  b  the  Tttiperial  Cabini^ 
tli|«lineied  Note^  relative  to  the  events  ^hicn  have  iust  taken  place  in  the 
F^insul^y  and  of  which  we  were  already  informed  by. thb  despatches  that 
#ere  fiirWarded  to  us  by  our  agents  at  foreign  Courts. 

.M.  deZea,  in  this  dlocument,  confines  himself  toinfomuneusy  that  the 
Conistltutioii  ptomulgatedby  the  Cortes  in  the  year  t^t%  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Kiogy.and  expresses  a  desire  to  (enow  ho^v  the  Emperor  has  viewed 
l£ii  chfinge  of  tht  Government.  If  the  distance  whicji  Separates  us  from 
Spsiil,  and  froth  the  StMes  which  ak-e  beat  enabled  to  weigh. maturely  the 
mtuie  of  the  disasters  with  which  she  is  menaced,  be  considered,  it  will 
he  readily  acknowledged  that  the  jpontwp  of  the  Imperial  Ministry,  with 
maid  to  the  Reptesentative  of^  the  Spanish  nation,  was  difficult  and 
di$calie. 

TheRevbkitionofthe  Peninsula  fixes  the  attention  of  the  two  heinf- 
mere^;  the  interests  which  U  is  about  to  decide,  are  the  interests  of  the 
Universe;  and  ifever  the  Emperor  wished  that  the  opinion  of  his  AUieS 
nifiEbt  conduide  to  regtilate  his  own,  it  certainly  was  at  the  moment  wheii 
the  note  of  the  Chevalier  dis  Zea  imposed  upon  his  Imperial  Majestv  the 
eftligation  of  pronouncliig  upon  an  event  which  involves,  perhaps,.the  nitUre 
dtetinies  pf  ali  civilisied  nations.^This  obligation,  however,  existed;  foi*, 
in  these da>s,  every  j^UbjiKct  ofdoubtbecbmes  an  instrument  of  malevo-^ 

The  necessity  of  repl}rbg  to  M,  de  Z^  was  therefore  evident;  but,  inthia 
i^S^dHant  conjuncture,  it  appeared  natural,  that  previously  to  pronouncing 
aaopinion,  the  Emperor  should  consider  the  object  which  the  Allied 
Powers  proposed  to  themsdves  in  their  relatidnk  with  Spain ;  that  ht, 
should  consult  the  views  which  they  had  expressed  to  that  same  Power^  and 
tlMt  tie  abould  take  a^  a  guide  for  his  own»  thSs  prindplto  of  Enropeah  poli^ 
cy.  Hue  18  what  his  Imperial  Miy esty  was  bound  to  do ;  this  ia  what  ha. 
has  done. 
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V 

Since  the  ^ear.l812y  more  than  one  Diplomatic  Document  attests.. the 
generous  solicitude^  which  the  several  Courts  of  Europe  ha^e'  constantly 
manifested  in  behalf  of  Spain.  Tbey  applauded  the  noble  perseverance 
with  which  her  intrepid  people  resisted  a  foreign  yoke.  They  rendered 
homage  to  their  wisdom,  when  they  rallied  round  a  constitutional  throne, 
the  dearest  interests  of  their  country ;— the  interests  of  her  independence. 
Finally^'from  the  period  when  Providence  restored  Ferdinand  VII.  to  his 
people,  they  never  failed  to  acknowledge  ths^t  solid  in:»tituiidns  could  alone 
secure  on  its  basis  the  ancient  Spanish  monarchy. 

The  Allied  Sovereigns  did  more.  In  the  course  of  long  conferences , 
relative  to  the  difierences  with  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  to  the  pacification  of 
the  Colonies,  they  let  it  be  sufficiently  understood,  that  these  institutions 
would  cease  to  be  a  means  of  peace  and  happiness,  if,  instead  of  being  gran- 
ted by  kindness,  as  a  voluntary  concession,  they  should  be  adopted  by  weak- 
ness as  a  last  resource  of  salvation. 

Let  us  investigate,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  transactions  which 
established  the  European  alliance. 

What  is  the  object  of  the  engagements  that  were  renewed  on  the  (3d) 
15th  ofNo,veraber,1818? 

The  Allied  Monarcbs  had  just  then  obliterated  the  last  traces  of  the 
Revolution  in  France;  but' that  Revolution  seemed  ready  to  produce  new 
calamities. 

The  obligation  of  the  monarcbs  was,  therefore,  and  their  design  was,  U> 
prevent  that,  bursting  from  the  same  horizon,  the  same  storm  should  a 
third  time  desolate  Europe. 

Nevertheless,  as  if  the  alarms  which  were  then  excited  by  the  state  of 
France,  and  which  it  still  excites,  were  not  sufficient — as  if  governments 
and  nations  entertained  but  slight  doubts  with  respect  to  its  future  condi- 
tion, it  was  necessary  that  the  genius  of  evil  should  select  a  new  theatre, 
and  that  Spain,  in  her  turn,  should  be  offered  up  as  a  fearful  sacrifice.  Re- 
▼olution  has  therefore  changed  itS'  ground;  but  the  duties  of  Monarcbs 
cannot  have  chanjged  their  nature,  and  the  power  of  the  insurrection  is 
neither  less  formidable,  nor  less  dangerous,  than  it  would  have  been  in 
France. 

In  unison,  therefore,  with  his  Allies,  his  Majesty  cannot  but  desire  to 
see  granted  to  the  Peninsula,  as  to  its  trans-marine.  Provinces,  a  Govern- 
ment which  he  considers  as  the  oiily  one  that  can  yet  justify  some  hope  in 
this  stage  of  calamities.  But  in  virtue  of  his  engagement  of  the  (Sd)  15th 
of  November,  1818,  his  Majesty  is  bound  to  mark,  with  the  most  forcible  re- 
probation, the  revolutionary  measures  set  in  action  to  give  new  institution^ 
to  Spain. .  Such  (s  the  twofold  idea  which  is  found  developed  in  the  annexed 
answer,  which  the  Cabinet  of  Russia  has  maxle  to.  the  Chevalier  de  Zea,by 
order  of  his  Imperial .  Majesty .^  The  Emperor  dues  not  doubt  that  bis 
august  Allies  will  approve  its  contents  and  perhaps  they  have  al- 
ready addressed  similar  sentiments  to  the  Court  of  Madrid.  The  same 
wishes  inay,  in  fact,  have  inspired,  the  same  language,  and  convinced  them, 
like  hisJSiajesty,  that  crime  must  always  yield  pernicious  fruit:  they  have, 
doubtless,  deplored  as  he  has,  the  outrage  which  has  recently  tarnished  the 
annals  of  Spain.  We  repeat  it,  this  outrage  is  deplorable.  It  is  deplorable 
for  the  Peninsulai  it  is  deplorable  for  Europe;  and  the  Spanish  nation  now 
owes  the  example  of  an  expiatory  deed  to  the  people  of  the  two  hemispheres. 
Till  this  be  done,  the  unhappy  object  of  their  disquietude  can  onlv  make 
them  fear  the  contagion  6f  her  calamities.   Nevertheless^  amidst  all  these  , 

I  TUs  lefen  to  the  «  Note  oi  te  Imperial  Burinn  MJiustrr  te  the  reatdeat  Spaniih 
MW«ter,"  .  ,  *        .  . 
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elements  of  di8ft8ter,andwhen  so  manj  motives  combine  toafBict  the  reel 
^nds  of  the  welfare  of  natiofns,  may  a  better  fiiture  still  be  looked  for? 
Is  there  an^  wise  and  redeeming  measure,  whose  ef!iec(f  may  be  to  TecoD- 
cile  Spain  with  herself,  as  well  as  with  the  other  Powers  of  Europe? 

We  dare  not  affirm  it:  for  experience  has  taught  us  to  consider  almost 
always  as  an  illusion,  the  hope  of  a  happy  event.  But,  if  we  mijsht  trust 
the  calculations  which  personal  interests  would  seem  bdundto  indicate; 
if  it  were  permitted  to  presume  that  the  Cortes  would  consult  the  interest 
of  their  own  preservation,  it  might  be  believed  that  they  would  hasten 
to  extirpate,  by  a  solemn  measure,  all  that  is  culpable  in  the  cir- 
cumstances which  accompanied  the  change  of  the  Administration*  in 
Spain.  The  interests  of  the  Cortes  are  here  identi6ed  with  the  in^ 
terests  of  Europe.  The  misled  soldiery  who  protected,  may  to  morrow 
assail  them ;  ana  their  first  duty  towards  their  Monarch,  towards  their 
country,  and  themselves,  seems  to  be,  to  prove  that  they  will  never 
consent  to  legalise  insurrection.  These  are  hopes  which  would  not  appear 
to  l>e  without  some  foundation.  The  Emperor,  however,  is  far  from  che- 
rishing them;  and  if  he  admitted  the  possibility  of  a  result  so  useful,  be 
would  make  it  depend  upon  the  unanimity  which  misht  manifest  itself  in 
the  opinion  of  the  principal  Powers  of  Euro])e,  as  to  the  act  by  which  the 
renresentatives  of  the  Spanish  people  ought  to  signalise  the  opening  of  their 
deliberations.  TKis  unaniniity,  always  so  powerful  when  it  takes  the 
character  of  an  irrevocable  deed,  will  perhaps  carry  conviction  to  the  minds 
of  the  most  eminent  ministers  of  his  Catholic  Majesty ;  and  the  Allied 
Courts  would  seem  to  have  an  easy  means  of  impressing  upon  their  lan- 
guaffe  such  an  imposing  uniformity. 

Tneir  Ministers  in  France  have  hitherto  treated^  in  their  name,  with  a 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  Court  of  Madrid.  Can  they  not  now  present  to  him', 
in  common,  observations,  the  summary  of  which  follows,  and  which  would 
recal  to  the  Spanish  Government  the  conduct^  as  well  as  the  political  prin- 
ciples, of  the  Allied  Monarchs? 

'^  The  Monarcbs,''  would  the  five  Ministers  say,  ''have  never  ceased  to 
entertain  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  Spain.  They  will  always  entertain 
them.  They  have  desired  that  in  Europe,  as  in  America,  institutions  con- 
formable to  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  might 
proeure  to  all  Spaniards  loneyears  of  peace  and  happiness.  They  desire 
the  same  at  this  moment. '  They  have  wished  that  all  these  institutions 
should  become  a  real  blessing,  by  the  legal  manner  in  which  they  should 
be  introduced.    They  now  wish  the  same. 

**  This  last  consideration  will  convey  to  the  Ministers  of  his  Catholic 
Miyesty,  with  what  sentiments  of  afBiction  and  grief  they  have  learned  the 
events  of  the  8th  of  March,  and  those  which  preceded  it.  According  fo 
their  opinion,  the  salvation  of  Spain,  as  wdl  as  the  welfare  of  Europe,  will 
require  that  this  crime  should  be  disavowed,  this  stain  effaced,  this  bad 
example  exterminated.  The  honor  of  such  a  reparation  appears  to  depend 
upon  the  Cortes.  Let  them  deplore,  and  forcibly  reprobate,  the  means  em- 
ployed to  establish  a  new  mode  of  Government  in  their  country,  and,  in 
consolidating  an  administration  wisely  constitutional,  let  them  adopt  the 
most  vigorous  laws  against  sedition  and  revolt. 

**  Then,  and  only  then,  the  Allied  Cabinets  will  be  able  to  maintain 
friendly  and  amicable  relations  with  Spain.'^ 

These  observatiuns,  urged  in  common  by  the  representatives  of  the  five 
Courts,  would,  from  thenceforth,  demonstrate  to  the  Spanish  Ministry  the 
conduct  which  the  Allied  Governments  would  observe,  in  case  the  conse- 
quences of  the  8th  of  March  should  perpetuate,  in  Spain,  trouble  and 
anarchy.  If  these  saliitarj^  councils  be  listened  to;  if  the  Cortes  ofier  to 
heir  King,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  a  pledge  of  obedience;  if  they  — 
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ce«d  in  eataUiBbinffy  upon  durable  basiss^  the  UftoquijUUy  of  Spaioiaiid  the 
peace  of  Soadi^rp  America,  the  Revalutioo  win  bave  b<^eo.defeated»  atjiibe 
yery  moment  when  it  thought  to  obu^in  a  triumph.  . 

If)  on  the  contrary,  alanpas,  perhaps  too  reasonable,  be  realised,  at  Wiast 
the  five  Courts  will  hav^  discharged  a  sacred  duty ;  at  least  a  new  occurrence 
will  hate  developed  the  principles^  indicated  the  object,  and  di splayed  the 
scope  of  the  European  alliance. 

The  Emperor  awaits  the  answer  of  the  Courts  of  Vienna,  London,  Berlin, 
and  Paris,  to  the  comn^iniqations  which  his  Ministers  have  addressed. to 
him  on  this  suiject.  ,  He  informs  them  that  the  present  Memorial  is  the 
instruction  which  he  has  caused  to  be  despatched  tQ  all  his  Ministers  on  the 
sul^t  of  the  aiTairs  of  Spain. 

NAPLES  AND  AUSTRIA. 

(OFFICIAL  PAP^R.) 

P<  Sewtar^f  of  State,  MimtUr  of  JPoreign  Affairs  of  th  King  of  tH  Tma 
^tiUoy  to  tiv  Highnett  Prince  Mettemich,  Minitter  qfStaieandofi'oreign 
Affairi,  to  tkt  Emperor  ofAiutria. 

Naples,  Oct,  1. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Ihc  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  after  having 
renewed  in  Uie  face  of  the  national  parliament  his  solemn  oath  to  observe 
the  new  compact  which  has  united  in  one  the  interests  of  his  august  dynas- 
ty and  of  his  people,  deems  it  bis  first  and  most  important  duty  to  adopt  the 
proper  measures  which  may  contribute  to  consolidate  his  work,  and  to  guard 
}t  mm  the  attacks  which  fals^  political  combinations  or  ill-founded  prejuidi- 
pes  might  excite  agsunst  it.     V  "    • 

On  this  account  His  Majesty  has  ordered  the  undersigned  Secretary  of  6tate 
for  Foreign  Afiiurs  to  make  without  delay  to  his  Highness  Prince  Metternicb, 
Minister  pf  State,  of  Conferences,  and  of  Foreign  Afi^ir^>  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemiaji  the  following  communication: — 

From  the  moment  that  the  King  determined  to  second  the  unanimous 
'  wishes  of  his  people,  in  adppting  for  bis  states  the  Constitution  of  Spain,  one  of 
his  first  cares  was  to  make  known  to  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna — the  only 
Cabinet  with  which  he  had  engagements — the  circumstances  which  had 
given  occasion  to  this  event ;  ana  to  assure  it,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
pould  not  introduce  any  change  in  the  relations  of  amity  and  good  under- 
standing which  happily  subsisted  between  the  two  courts. 

Prince  Cariati  was  intrusted  with  this  honorable  mission;  but  all  his 
efforts  to  execute  it  were  unsuccessful,  the  Austrian  Ministry  having  declin- 
ed, under  different  pretexts,  all  explanation  on  the  afiairs  of  Naples.  A 
faUl  prejudice  had  t^Jcen  possession  of  its  counsels,  and  it  declared  against 
pur  political  reform  before  even  it  coiild  form  a  just  opinion  of  it,  and 
^molston  the  first  rumor  of  it  which  reached  Vienna. 

Anxious  to  enlighten  the  Imperial  Court  of  Vienna  on  the  true  state  of 
our  affairs,  the  King  hastened  to  write  himself  to  his  Ms^esty  the  Emperor, 
his  august  nephew  and  son-in-law.  Duke  Nicolas  pf  Serra  Capriola  was 
pommissioned  to  present  the^  royal  letter  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  to 

EiHince  to  the  Austrian  Ministry  the  destination  of^the  Duke  of  Gallo  to 
embassy  at  Vienna,  in  room  of  Prince  Buffo,  who^  by  an  inexcusable 
bedience  to  the  orders  of  his  government,  had  forfeited  the  confidence 
pf  his  Sovereign  and  of  the  nation.  Unhappily  the  thission  of  the  Duke  of 
Serra  Capriola  had  no  better  success  than  that  of  Prince  Cariati.  He  did 
not  obtain  permission  to  see,  his  Imperial  Majesty;  be  was  told  that  the 
£mperor  did  not  think  himself  bound  to  reply  to  the  King's  letter,  which 
.  ^e  had  received  on  the  supposition  that  its  contents  were  of  a  nature  purely 
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•««iifidtniid.  (Mm  were  at  the  same  tine  diapatched  ty  the  Austrian 
MifBitrjr  to  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  commanotng  the  Duke  of  Gallo  to 
'disoontiDne  his  journey  to  Vienna. 

This  Ambassador,  who  was  protided  with  a  credential  letter  from  the 
Kiogy  and  with  other  confidential  letters  of  his  Majesty  to  the  Emperar,  ^  was 
in  fact  obliged  to  stop  at  Klageofurth;  and  having  addressed  remonstran- 
ces to  the  Austrian  Ministry  against  a  treatment  as  unhandsome  as  it  was 
irregular,  Prince  Metternich  answered  him  by  a  note,  dated  the  Sd  of 
September  )as^  chat  in  consequenceiof  a  revolution  which  saps  the  founda- 
•tioas  of  the  social  edifice,  and  threatens  at  once  the  safety  of  the  thrones, 
of  acknowledged  institutions^  and  the  tranquillity  of  nations,  his  Imperial 
•MajestT  woura  be  aatioe  in  contradiction  or  the  principles  which  he  had 
invaridly  made  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  if  he  accepted  the  mission  with 
which  the  Duke  of  Oallo  was  intrusted. 

We  must  confess  that  the  more  we  reflect  on  these  phrasesithe  less  can 
we  comprehend  Uieir  meaning,  especiaUy  when  we  weig)^  attentively  and 
caadidlv  the  events  that  have  taken  place  in  Naples.  Because  the  Kin^, 
-lieein  bis  palace^ in  the  midit  of  his  council,  composed  of  his  ancient  mi- 
nisters, formed  the  resolution  of  satisfying  the  unanimous  wish  of  his  peo- 
jiley  by  granting  them  a  system  move  adapted  to  their  uecessities,  more  con- 
formable to  the  knowledp  of  the  age,  and  which  he  would  have  granted 
them  earlier,  had  not  their  desires  been  concealed  from  him,  the  Cabinet 
of  Vienna  imagines  that  the  social  edifice  is  sapped  to  lis  foundation ! 
-When  the  legitimacy  of  the  rights  of  the  reigning  familv  haa  been  loudly 
proclaimed,  guaranteed,  and  confirmed  by  the  general  wish  of  the  nation^ 
when  this  nation  haa  shown,  from  the  first  moment  of  its  political  change, 
the  most  nrofound  veneration  and  the  most  absolute  devotion  to  the  Kine 
•and  Bo^  Family,  it  is  nretended  that  the  security  of  thrones  is  menaced ! 
When  It  is  universally  known  that  we  have  carried,  even  to  scrupulosity, 
-the  respect  for  the  rights,  independence,  and  institutions  of  other  nations, 
having  refused  to  intermeddle  in  any  manner  whatever  with  the  affairs  of 
Benevento  and  Ponte  Corvo,  though  those  States  are  hemmed  in  (enelaver) 
by  the  kingdom,  and  the  inhabitants  addressed  to  the  Ring  the  hiost  urgent 
requests  to  DO  re-united  to  the  monarchy  of  the  Two  Sicilies — and  when,  in 
literally  executing  a  burthensome  stipulation  which  extraordinary  cireum- 
-stadces  had  imposed  upon  us,  we  nay  with  the  greatest  exactness,  to  Prince 
Beauharnois,  the  five  millions  of  francs  which  tne  government  had  engaged 
to  supply  to  him-— it  is  maintained  that  achnowledged  institutions  and  the 
reMse  of  nations  are  endangered ! 

Fortunately  the  facts  just  stated  are  too  notorious  to  be  doubted,  and  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  has  not  even  for  a  long  time  been  able  to  dissemble  their 
acknowledgment.  Therefore,  in  the  confidential  explanations  which  his 
Highness  Prince  Metternich  has  had  with  the  Prince  deCimitile,  he  attack- 
ed us  with  other  arms.  According  to  the  opinion  of  his  Highness,  the  Car* 
loaari  were  the  sole  instigators  of  the  events  that  have  happened  at  Naples ; 
tfaey  forced  the  King's  locUnation  and  the  majority  of  the  nation,  excited 
the  army  to  rebellion,  and  proclaimed  a  defective  constitution,  which  offers 
no  guarantee  of  stability. 

£ich  are,  in  short,  the  new  grievances  which  the  Austrian  Minister 
urges  to  the  Prince  de  Cimitile  against  our  political  reform.  Let  us  examine 
them  with  calmness  and  without  bitterness. 

Whenever  a  sect  or  any  fiurtion  obtains  any  concession  by  force,  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  sooner  or  later  an  opposition  is  formed  and  aug- 
mented, and  at  times  acquires  even  the  ascendancy  of  the  triumphant  party. 
In  our  tobntry.  on  the  contrary,  far  from  perceiving  the  smallest  trace  of 
dissension,  nothing  is  seen  but  a  perfect  unison  of  sentiment,  principles. 
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asd  .desires.  Unbounded .  devotion  to  the  Ring,  and  his  august  < 
inviolable  altachment  to  the  constitutional  s^^stem-^-a  resolution  to  defend 
it  to  the  last  extremity :  such  is  the  profession  of  faith  of  all  the  mbabitants 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  We  do  not  except  the  inhabitants  of  Palermo,  whose 
dififefence  of  opinion  arises  froin  other  points  of  less  general  interest ;  with 
the  exception  of  what  has  taken  place  in  that  quarter,  no  violence  nor  the 
slightest  re-action  has  disturbed  the  tranquiUity  of  the  kiogdoni.  The  orders 
o/ Government  are  respected  ;  justice  is  impartially  administered;  the 
taxes  are  paid ;  the  discipline  of  the  army  is  maintained ;  individual  liberty^ 
that  of  opinions,  is  full  and  entire;  and  if  an  exaggerated  zeal  for  the  pub- 
lic good  at  first  caused  a  few  aberrations,  they  soon  disappeared  at  the  firm 
and  paternal  voice  of  Government.  The  elections  for  deputies  to  Parlia- 
ment, that  infallible  thermometer  of  public  opinion,  would  alone  suffice  to 
prove  that  the  nation  is  aniniated  with  one  single  sentiment — that  of  its  own 
welfare.  Men  distinguished  for  their  virtues,  services,  and  talents,  have 
been  chosen,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  to  represent  the 
nation.  No  disparity  of  opinion  was  displayed  in  these  selections.  The 
best  citizens  obtained  the  preference.  Is  there  still  wanting  an  incontesti^ 
hie  argument  that  it  was  not  a  sec^  which  operated- our  political  reform  ? 
Those  who  were  the  foremost  to  cry  out  for  a  new  system — those,  in  short, 
whom  report  had  proclaimed  as  the  promoters  of  our  political  change — 
were  not  elected.  Can  it  be  believed  that  if  a  sect  had  brought  about  this 
change,  as  it  is  iu&inuated,  that  sect  would  not  have,  insisted  that  its  chief* 
should  figure  among  the  representatives  of  the  nation?  A  still  stronger  argu- 
ment against  the  opinion  endeavoured  to  be  inculcated  on  Europe,  that  tne 
Government  is  here  at  ihe  mercy  of  a  faction,  we  will  bring  forward  from 
the  great  example  of  moderation  and  lon^  amity  which  we  have  {^iven  to 
civiUsed  nations,  b^  permitting  the  Austrian  legation  and  consulship  to  ex- 
ercise freely  their  functions  in  this  country,  whilst  at  the  same  time  our 
Ambassador  was  obliged  to  stop  at  Klagenfurth,  and  our  Consul  was  dis- 
missed from  Milan  without  the  slightest  ceremony,  and  on  the  interference 
of  the  Police.  Had  the  Government  been  less  strong  in  itself— had  it  been 
ruled,  by  a  faction  whose  passions  are  always  impetuous — would  it  have  been 
able  to  restrain  the  effects  of  the  national  pride,  justly  irritated  at  such  a 
treatment  ? 

As  to  the  defects  imputed  by  the  Austrian  Minister  to  the  Spanish  Con- 
stitution, we  will  in  the  first  place  observe,  that  no  foreign  power  has  the 
right  to  call  either  good  or  bad  that  system  which  an  independent  Sovereign 
has  thought  proper  to  adopt  for  his  own  states.  But  if  one  wishes  to  judge 
of  the  stanihty  of  governments  by  the  institutions  which  direct  them,  it  is 
certainly  no  looser  a  problem  in  this  age,  whether  this  stability  can  be  more 
easily  obtained  b^  an  arbitrary  or  constitutional  system.  The  charter  of 
Spain  may  have  Us  defects,  undoubtedly,  but  its  principles  bear  the  stamp 
01  reason  and  of  all  the  virtues.  The  nation,  moreover,  has  too  great  an 
interest  to.perfect  it{^  institutions,  not  to  apply  its  attention  to  the  modifica- 
tions which  it  may  suppose  convenient  to  adapt  to  its  wants  the  new  system 
by  which  it  is  governed,  inasmuch  as  the  act  of  the  King's  pruclamation 
left  to  the  national  Parliament  the  right  of  proposing  any  such  modifications. 
The  Cabinet  of  Vienna  may  rest  therefore  secure  on  this  point;  for  we  have 
it  greatly  at  heart  to  give  to  our  system  all  the  stability  susceptible  in  the 
undertakings  of  men,  convinced  that  the  first  merit  of  a  constitutional  go- 
vernment is  that  of  fortifying  the  state  asains>t  the  commotions  occasioned 
through  despotism  or  licentiousness;  and  the  wisdom  of  men  commendable 
for  their  qualities,  whom  the  nation  has  chosen  as  their  representatives^ 
seconded,  moreover,  by  the  rec^titude  and  paternal  sentiments  of  the  Hipg, 
is  a  sure  giuarantee  of  tl^e. fulfilment  of  what  we  have; here  advanced* 
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Having  plainly  demonstrated  how  perfectiv  unfounded  and  unjust  are  the 
-vTongs  imputed  to  us,  we  will  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  last  argu- 
ment w|iich  the  Austrian  MinisteV  might  oppose,  although  until  now  it  has 
not  been  brought  forward. 

There  exists  in  the  treaty  signed  at  Vienna  on  the  ISth  June,  1815,  be- 
tween the  Courts  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  Austria,  a  s<>(taraie  article  in 
these  terms :  '  .  * 

''The  engagements  entered  upon  in  this  treaty  hy  theirMaJcstief^,  to  secure 
the  internal  peace  of  Italy,  imposing  on  them  an  obligation  to  preserve  their 
states  and  respective  subjects  from  fresh  re-actions,  and  from  the  danger  Q^ 
imprudent  innovations,  which  might  he  the  forerunners  of  them,  it  is  un-- 
derstood  by  the  high-contracting  Powers,  that  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  in  re-eblaMisbin^  the  government  of  the  kmgdom,  will  not  ad* 
mit  any  changes  irreconcileable  either  with  ancient  monart  hical  institutions 
or  with  the  principles  adopted  hy  his  Imperial  and  Apostolic  Majesty,  for 
the  interior  government  of  hi^  Italian  provinces  " 

The  vague  and  ambiguous  phrases  of  this  article  require  an  explanation.. 
It  19  well  Known  that  in  diplomacy  the  literal  sense  of  treaties  is  the  only 
one  that  is  relied  on.  The  King,  having  conformed  to  the  understanding 
of  the  said  article  at  the  time  ot^the  re*itoration  of  the  government  of  Na- 
pleSy  has  fulfilled  his  promise.  And  it  is  worth  remarking  here,  that  the 
question  rested  on  a  mere  understanding,  and  not  on  a  condition  or  any 
obligatory  engagement  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Upon  what  foundation,  therefore,  can  Austria  impute  it  as  wrong  to  the 
King,  his  having  yielded  to  the  unanimous  wish  of  his  people,  wlio  deman- 
ded the  Spanish  constitution  ?  However,  admitting  it  even  asau  h>pothesis, 
that  the  above-cited  article  was  obligatory  forever,  it  must  be  pioved,  in 
order  to  reclaim  against  its  infraction,  that  the  change  operated  in  the  form 
of  our  government  is  in  oppostticm  with  monarchical  institutions.  We 
migfat,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  institutions  con&ulidate  thrones, 
since  they  render  the  persons  of  Sovereigns  inviolable,  and  gaurantee  the 
legitimacy  of  their  rights :  but  the  question  does  not  here  turn  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  theories*  The  pointto  be  proved  is — and  we  think  we  have  suffi- 
ciently proved  it— that  Austria  cannot  reasonably  take  advantage  of  a  sti- 
pulation which  related  to  different  epochs  and  different  circumstances,  in 
order  tojiistifV  an  opposition  to  our  political  reform. 

To  what,  then,  can  we  attribute  the  attitude  tha(  Austria  has  taken,  and 
stiU daily  assumes  against  us  ?  What  can  h«f  the  motive  for  the  augmentation, 
excessive  as  well  as  precipitate,  of  the  Austrian  troops  in  Italy }  As  long  as 
the  Kine  imagined  tnat,  in  taking  this  step,'  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  had  in 
viewoniy  the -maintenance  of  the  good  order  and  the  interior  tranquillity 
of  his  Italian  States,  His  Majesty  respected  the  right  which  every  Power 
has  of  doing  in  its  own  country,  whatever  may  appear  advis^ible.  But 
when  the  Court  of  Viemoa  obstinately  refuses  to  enter  into  any  expianatk)n 
with  that  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  to  receive  the  representatives  aiui  agents 
of  the  King — when  the  Emperor  refuses  to  reply  to  the  confidential  letters 
of  His  Majesty — ^when  the  Austrian  Cabinet  circulates  notes  among  the 
AUted  Powers,  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  Italian  Governments, 
against  the  new  order  of  things  established, in  Naples — when,  in  short,  the 
newspapers  of  Vienna  and  Milan  ofhciaily  prointilgate  s*  ntlments  hostile  to 
us,  whidi  a  self-respecting  government  should  never  authorise,  thf  King 
would  be  wanting  to  the  sentiment  of  his  own  dignity — to  what  he  owes  to 
the  brave  and  generous  nation  whose  destinies  have  been  confided  to  hjm 
by  Provldence-*if  he  showed  himself  indifferent  to  so  inconceivable  a  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  a  friendly  and  allied  government. 
In  consequence,  His  Majesty  has  ordered  the  underbigned  to  address  hinir 
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self  to  his  Highness  Prince  Metternich,  to  require  a  positive  and  cate- 
gorical explanation  .  respecting  the  intention  of  these  extraordinarjr  armib* 
inents,  and  respecting  the  attitude  that  Austria  has  assumed  towards 
the,  Neapolitaa  Government ;  an  attitude  as  contrary  to  the  bonds  and  sia- 
timents  of  friendship  existing  between  the  two  Courts,  as  it  is  at  variance 
with  the  i^rinciples  of  fraternity  and  disinterestedness  towards  a  nation 
which  has  closelj^  admired  her  great  virtues :  for^  certainlv,  if  any  circum- 
stance could  tarnish  the  splendor  of  those  virtues,  it  wou)d  he  the  aggre^ 
sion  which  Austria  misht  meditate  against  the  kiilgdom  of  the  Two  Siciiie!l. 
Posterity  would  ecarcely  give  credit  to  such  an  injustice — an  outrage  so  hos- 
tile to  the  rights  of  nations^  and  the  more  odious,  as  the  same  power  which 
would  render  itself  guilty  of  such  a  crime  never  opposed  the  smallest  state 
of  Germany  in  framing  constitutions  to  themselvest  and  took  no  step,'  9% 
least  no  public  one,  towards  Spain,  whose  example  we  followed. 

Toother  motives,  therefore,  roust  be  attributed  the  war  that  Austria  would 

undertake  against  a  pacific  nation,  solely  occupied  with  its  own  wel&re,  and 

,  anxious  to  maintain  the  best  understanding  with  every  foreign  Power,  and 

tofc^ment  the  particular  relations  existing  between  the  Courts  of  Naples 

and  Vienna. 

The  high  opibion  which  His  Majesty  the  Kiqg  has  of  the  individual  <(ua- 
litiea  of  His  Mi^esty  the  Bmperer  of  Austria,  is  to  bim  a  guarantee  of  the 
ju^oft  and  wisdon^  that  will  preside  at  his  deliberations ;  and  he  belieV^ 
that  be  is  not  mistaken  in  thinkin]^,  that  at  no  distant  periled  the  Austtito 
Government  will  shake  off  its  prejudices  against  us,  and  that  the  bonds  .0^ 
/rkodsbip  which  formerly  united  the  two  states,  will  be  again  cement  kid,  for 
the  recitMrocat  advantage  of  both  nations,  fiiit  if,  unfortunately,  this  hope 
should  not  be  realised,  the  Kinjs  and  the  whole  nation — ^being  determined  to 
defenc^  to  the  last  extremity,  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  and  Qonsj^^ 
tutkyoiy  -which  is  thtpalladiutn  of  our  rights,  and  the  firmest  support  ot  legj- 
tidate  monarchy-^are  ready  to  bdry  themselves  under  the  ruins  of  their 
coeotry,  sooner  than  to  submit  to  a  foreign  yoke^  The  example  of  the  qe- 
rois^  Rsistantie  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  despotism  of  Napoleon  woul<)  en^ 
Courage  us ;  and  if  the  reports  which  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  receives  frpoi 
Naples  are  founded  on  truth,  it  will  not  suppose  what  we  here  advance  to  b^ 
exaggerated. 

The  Undersimed^  therefore,  begs  of  his  Highoess  Pdnct  Mettertaich  to. 
lay  this  note  before  His  Imperial  and  Roman  Apostolic  Muesty,  aod  tfi  mm 
it  an  e&rly  and  precise  anWer,  id  order  that  w^  may  know  bow  to  ap^edate 
the  iHtttitions  of  the  Court  of  Vienna. 

The  Secretaiy  of  State, 

Minister  fo.^  Foreifin  Afiairs, 
(Signed)  .     The  Duke  of  Campo  Cu^aOr. 

BERLIN,  DBCBMBBR  19,  18S0. 

Our  State  Gazette  contsdns  the  following  Article :-« 

In  No.  146  of  Voss's  Berlin  Gazette  various  reports  are  related,  which,  a& 
the  Bditsr  affirms,  were  la  circulation  at  Vienna,  respecting  the  approach- 
ing events  in  Italy.  The  author  of  the  article  says  that  these  reports  con- 
tradict «aoh  other;  3ret  he  mentions,  as  coming  from  good  authority,  that 
the  Oafaieets  at  Troppau  bad  resolved  to  make  another  attempt  to  induce 
the  partnr  prevailing  at  Naples,  if  not  to  overturn  the  new  order  of  thinss,  at 
least  to  brme  it,  by  means  ef  various  modifications,  nearer  to  monardiical 
principles.  The  aiubor  adds,  to  a  ceft&inty,  that  on  the  SOtb  of  November 
couriers  were  dispalxshed  to  Naples  with  the  final  proposals  of  the  Sovereigns. 
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An  impeoetrable  veil  still  covers  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  at  Tropr 
pan^  lAd  it  would  be  presumption  to  say  any  thing  respecting  them.  Sq 
mucht  however,  we  are  authorised  lo  declare^  that  no  idea  was  ever  enter- 
taiaed  for  a  moment,  at  Tlroppau,  of  negociating  with  the  partv  prevailing  a^ 
Naflesy  or  to  make  proposals  to  it  to  change  the  new  order  of  tbiogs.  This 
would  be,  in  other  terms,  recognising  the  legality  of  an  insurrection,  the  in- 
ttgators  to  which  were  a  secret  political  sect,  and  whose  instrument  was  the 
amy-  There  cannot  be  a  thought  of  bringing  a  Constitution,  which  is  the 
modiict  of  unlawful  power,  moreur  less  near  to  the  monarchical  principles, 
I%<  mmwrcMtalpnaapU  rpects  every  inttitution  which  u  noi  determined  i^ton, 
nd  mofompUihed  hf  the  Monarch  himtelf^  vf  His  own  free  toilL  It  is  for  the ' 
Sqg  of  Naples,  when  he  shall  be  in  a  state  of  liberty,  to  introduce  into  his 
kioedom  another  Constitution,  that  is,  so  far  as  he  shall  be  convinced  that 
such  a  one  is  adapted  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people.  It  is  therefore 
wholly  unfounded,  that  on  the  ^Oth  of  November  two  couriers  were  dia- 
pitCMd  to  Naples  with  proposals  to  the  present  Grovernment :  only  this  is 
fnie^  that  on  the  84th  the  Monarchs  dispatched  autograph  letters  to  the 
King,  the  contents  of  which,  however,  are  unknown.  It  is  likewise  entirely 
Mie  that  the  conferences  at  Troppau  were  aj^ourned  for  three  weeks* 
These  conferences  have  not  been  for  a  moment  interrupted. 

CIRCULAR  fiOTE  OF  THE  COURTS  OF  AUSTRIA,  RUSSIA,  AND 
PRUSSIA,  TO  THE  MINISTERS  AND  CHARGES  D'AFFAIRES 
AT  THE  GERMAN  AND  NORTHERN  COURTS. 

IVfOaKsi)  of  the  fitlse  and  extravagant  report  respecting  the  object  and  tbe 
resolts  of  the  conferences  at  Troppau,  which  malevolent  peraons  have  put 
ia  circulation,  and  the  credulous  have  further  disseminated,  the  Allied  Coorta 
tmndet  it  to  be  necessary  to  give  authentio  explanations  to  their  Miniatera 
at  Wojtigja  Courts,  to  enable  them  to  correct  the  mistakes  and  fiilse  opiniefta 
ooeaaloQ^d  by  these  reports.  The  annexed  short  view  fumishea  you  with 
t&e  means*  It  b  not  deaicned  for  a  foremost  communication.  Yoo  w^ 
eooflidirMiitfa  tha  AmbaMaaora  of  the  other  Courts  the  slap  to  be  taken  on 
thboocaaion. 

SkpriViemffiktfini  JUnlhqfthe  Ofrferences  at  Troppau. 

T«saventBofthe  Bth  March,  in  Spun ;  of  ad  July^  in  Naples;  and  the 
ffliencrpbi!  of  Portqgal,  could  not  but  excite  a  deep  feeling  of  uneasioeaa 
and  sorrow  io  all  those  who  ire  bound  to  provide  for  the  security  of  States, 
and  at  tbe  same  titne  to  inspire  them  with  a  desire  to  unite  and  jointly  to 
Cake  inta  consideratioi^  how  to  eradicate  all  the  evils  which  threatened  to 
braak  ont  over  Europe.  It  was  natural  that  these  feelings  should  especially 
influence  those  Powers  who  had  lately  conquered  the  revolution,  and  now 
see  it  raiae  its  head  anew ;  and  it  was  equally  natural  those  Powers,  in  order 
Is  oppose  it  for  the  third  time,  should  have  recourse  to  tftie  same  roeana  of 
vhich  they  had  made  so  successful  a  use  in  the  memorable  contest  which  freed 
Enropf  from  a  yoke  it  had  borne  for  twenty  yeara.  Every  thing  encouraged 
the  lK]»e,  Ihat  this  union,  founded  in  th^  moat  daneerona  circumstamces-* 
daciied  by  the  most  splendid  success — confirmed  by  the  ncgociationa  of 
lft|4,  idl5,  aiul  1818-ras  it  had  prepared,  founded,  and  completed  the  peace 
time  wi>rld— as  it  had  delivered  the  European  Contiuent  from  the  tyranny 
af  tbe  revoJudop,  would  alsp  be  able  to  check  a  no  leas  tyrannical,  no  hisi 
dfiiBtrjJi^t^  power,  the  |>9wef  of  rel)!ellioa  and  crime* 

T&»e  Wete  the  motives^  this,  the  ol^ect  of  the  oooleiences  at  Troppau. 
The  wana^tt  a^  90  evideat,.thal  they  want  ao^ farther  explanation;  tbe  latter 
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so  salotary  and  honombley  tl^at  the  wishes  of  all  honest  pei;9on8  will 
doubtless  attend  the  Allied  Courts  in  their  ncfble  career. 

The  task  which  the  most  sacred  obligations  impose  on  them  is  great  and 
difficult,  ^but  a  happy  presentiment  lets  them  hope,  that  they  shall  attain 
their  object  in  the  unaJterable  maintenance  of  the  spirit  of  those  Treaties, 
to  which  Europe  owes  Peace  and  the  Union  between  its  States. 

7%e  Powers  exercised  an  undisputed  right ^  when  they  considered  of  joint  meor 
uares  of  precautions  against  States,  in  which  an  overthrow  of  the  Government, 
effected  by  rebellion,  even  considered  only  as  an  example,  must  give  oeauhn  to  a 
hostile  attitude.  Towards  all  legitimate  Constitutions  and  Governments  the 
exercise  of  this  right  became  the  more  urgent,  when  those  who  had  come 
into  this  situation,  endeavoured  to  communicate  the  misfortune  which  they 
had  drawn  on  themselves,  to  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  to  spread 
around  them  rebellion  and  confusion.  In  such  an  attitude,  in  such  conduct, 
there  is  an  evident  breach  of  the  compact  which  insures  to  all  European 
Governments,  besides  the  inviolability  of  their  territory,  the  enjoyment  of 
those  peaceful  relations  which  exclude  every  reciprocal  encroachment* 

This  incontrovertible  fact  was  the  point  from  which  the  Allied  Courts 
departed.  The  ministers  who  could  be  furnished  at  Troppau  itself  with 
precise  instructions  from  their  Sovereigns,  agreed  toeetber, therefore,  on  the 
principles  of  conduct  with  respect  to  States,  whosejorm  of  Oaoemmenl  had 
undergone  a  change  byforce^  and  the  amiable  or  compulsory  meagures  whkh,  in 
tases  where  a  substantial  and  wholesome  influence  was  to  be  expected,  might  bring 
back  such  States  within  the  pale  of  the  Union,  They  communicated  their  de- 
liberations to  the  Courts  of  London  and  Paris,  that  tliese  Courts  might  take 
them  into  their  own  consideration. 

.  As  the  Revolution  at  Naples  daily  takes  more  root,  as  no  other  so  nearly 
and  so  evidently  endangers  the  tranquillity  of  the  neighbouring  States,  and 
«i  no  other  can  be  so  immediately  and  speedily  opposed,  a  conviction  arose  of  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  towards  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  aoeorditig 
to  the  principles  above  stated. 

In  order  to  lead  to  conciliating  measures  for  this  purpose,  the  Monsrchs 
assembled  at  Troppau  resolved  to  invite  the  Ring  of  the  two  Sicilies  to  an 
interview  at  Laybach ;  a  step,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  to  free  the  will 
of  the  Ring  from  all  external  constraint,  and  to  place  His  Majesty  in  the  si- 
tuation of  a  Mediator  between  his  misled  people  and  the  States  whose  tran- 
quillity'was  threatened.  As  the  Monarcns  were  resolved  not  to  recognise 
Governments  which  had  been  f>roduced  by  open  rebellion,  they  could  not 
enter  into  negociations  except  with ,  the  Ring  alone.  Their  Ministers  and 
Agents  at  Naples  have  received  the  necessary  instructions  to  this  effect. 

France  and  England  have  been  invited  to  participate  m  tku  ttep^  andit  is  to  be 
effpected  that  they  will  not  refuse  their  concurrence,  as  the  princ^fles  on  whJ^  the 
invitation  isfoundedare  perfectly  conformable  to  the  Treaties  they  haveformigrly 
signed,  and,  besides,  oner  a  pledge  of  the  most  just  and  peaceable  senti- 
ments. 

The  system  adopted  between  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  is  not  a  new 
one ;  it  reposes  on  the  same  maxims  which  were  the  basis  of  the  Treaties 
by  which  the  Union  of  the  European  States  was  founded.  The  intimate 
harmony  between  the  Courts  which  are  in  the  centre  of  this  Union,  can  only 
gain  by  it  in  strength  and  duration.  The  Union  will  consolidate  itself  in  the 
same  manner  .as  it  was  formed  by  the  Monarchs  who  founded  it,  and' has 
been  gradually  adopted  by  all  those  who  were  convinced  of  its  evident,  now 
less  than  ever  tu  be  doubted,  advantages.  No  further  proof  is  ttecessary, 
that  neither  thoughts,  conquest,  nor  the  pretension  to  violate  the  Xffdepen- 
dence  of  other  Governments  in  their  internal  adminiBtratiim,  nor  tiie<#nd6a- 
vour  to  impede' voluntary  and  wise  ameliorations,  consonant  with  the  true 
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uitweit  of  natiotw,  baa  had  any  ahare  id  the  resolutions  of  the  Allied  Powers. 
Tbej  desire  nothing  but  to  maintain  peace,  to  free  Europe  from  the  scourge 
of  revolution,  and  to  prevent,  or  to  lessen  as  far  as  in  their  power,  the  evil 
which  arises  from  the  violation  of  all  principles  of  order  and  morality.  On 
these  conditions  they  think  themselves  entitleil,  as  the  reward  of  their  cares 
and  exertions,  to  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  world.  ^ 

CIRCULAR  DISPATCH  TO  HIS  MAJESTY'S  MISSIONS  AT  FOREIG?^ 
COURTS,  LAID  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  IN  PURSU- 
ANCE OF  AN  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  MAJESTY,  FEB.  1821. 

Foreign  Office^  Jan.  19,  1881. 

Sim,— ^I  should  not  have  felt  it  necessary  to  have  made  any  communication 
to  you,  in  the  present  state  of  the  discussions  be^un  at  Troppau  and  trans- 
ferred to  Laybach,  had  it  not  been  for  a  Circular  Communication  which  h^ 
been  addressed  by  the  Courts  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  to  their  several 
Missions,  and  which  His  Majesty's  Government  conceive,  if  not  adverted 
to,  might  (however  unintentionally)  convey,  upon  the  subject  therein  alluded  ^ 
to,  veiy  erroneous  impressions  of  the  past,  as  well  as  of  the  present,  senti- 
ments of  the  British  Government. 

It  has  become  therefore  necessary  to  inform  you,  that  the  King  has  felt 
himself  obliged  to  decline  becoming  a  party  to  the  measure  in  question. 

These  measures  embrace  two  distinct  objects — 1st,  The  establishment  of 
certain  general  principles  for  ihe  rej^ulation  of  the  future  political  conduct  of 
the  Aljies  in  the  cases  therein  described.  Sdly,  The  proposed  mode  of 
dealing,  under  these  principles,  with  the  existing  affairs  of  Naples. 

The  system  of  measures  proposed  under  the  former  head,  if  to  be  reci- 
frocdly  acted  upon,  would  be  in  direct  repugnance  to  the  fundamental  laws 
Iff  this  country.  But  even  if  this  decisive  objection  did  not  exist,  the  British 
Qovemment  would  nevertheless  regard  the  principles  on  which  'these 
measures  rest^  to  be  such  as  could  not  be  safely  admitted  as  a  system  of 
imeraational  law.  Thev  are  of  opinion  that  their  adoption  would  inevitably 
aaaotion,  and,  in  the  hands  of  less  beneficent  monarchs,  might  hereafter 
Wad  to  a  much  more  frequent  and  extensive  interference  in  the  internal 
tFBinactions  of  States,  'than  they  are  persuaded  is  intended  by  the  august 
parties  from  whom  thejjr  proceed,  or  can  be  Ireconciled  either  with  the  general 
interest^  or  with  the  efficient  authority  and  dignity  of  independent  Sovereigns. 
They  do  not  regard  the  alliance  as  entitled,  under  existing  treaties,  to 
assume,  in  their  character  as  alKes,  any  such  general  powers,  nor  db  they 
conceive  that  such  extraordinary  powers  could  oe  assumed,  in  virtue  of  any 
ftesh  diplomatic  transaction  among  the  Allied  Courts,  without  their  either 
attributing  to  themselves  a  supremacy  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  other 
States,  or,  if  to  be  acquired  through  the  special  accession  of  such  States, 
without  intrcidocinga  federative  system  in  Europe,  not  only  unwiekly  and 
ineffectual  to  its  object,  but  leading  to  many  most  serious  inconveniences. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  case  of  Naples,  the  British  Government, 
•t  the  very  earliest  moment,  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  strong  disap- 
pvobatioii  of  the  mode  and  circumstances  under  which  that  revolution  was 
understood  to  have  been  effected ;  but  they,'  at  the  same  time,  expressly 
declared  to  the  several  Allied  Courts  that  they  should  not  •  consider  them- 
selves as  either  calledupon,  or  justified  to  advise  an  interference  on  the  part 
of  this  country :  they  fully  admitted,  however,  that  other  European  States, 
aod  especially  Austria  and  the  Italian  Powers,  might  feel  themselves 
difimtttljT  circumstanced ;  and  they  professed  that  it  was  rK>t  their  pdrpose 
to  pwyM^ge  the qaefllieoaaitaight  affect  fhehi," or  to* interfere^ with  the 
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coufse  vHiich  sucb  States  miglM  thinks  to  iiiapt,  with  a  Vim  :totiMir<v«rA. 
secaritj,  provided  oD)y  that  they  ^ere  readjf  to  give  eiraty  TiMOinbla  aasu- 
lance  that  their  views  were  aot  directed  to  purposed  of  aggrandifeoieoty 
subversive  of  the  territorial  system  of  Europe,  as  establisbM  by  the  kla 
treaties. 

UpoD  these  principles  the  conductof  His  Majesty's  Gover omenta  nstii  la-t 
gard  to  the  Neaoolitan  question/has  been,  from,  the  first  moment,  uniformly 
regulated ;  ana  copies  of  the  succ^essive  instructions  seQt  to  |he  British 
authorities  at  Nu>les  for  their  guidance  have  been  from  tim^  to  time  tuaia- 
mitted  Cur  t^ie  ipfofmation  of  the  Allied  Qoyernmente. 

With  regard  to  the  expectation  which  is  expressed  in  the  Circular  above 
alluded  to,  of  ,t^  assent  of  the  Courts  of  London  and  Paris  to  the  ijoore 
grapr^  m^^^es  proppsed  for  their  adoption,  founded,  as  is  alleged,  upon 
existing  (reatief  ;v  lo  justificauon  o^its  gwn  consistency  and  good  faith,  the 
British  Cov^n^ment,  iin  ^ithholdrng  such  assen^  must  protest  a^nst  any 
fuc^  injlef9r9^j;ion  ^ingput  upofi  the  treaties  in  questip^  as  is  therein, 
assumed. 

'^\^^,.  ^T*  never  und/erstood  these  treaties  to  impofe  any  such  obliga* 
tioQ^l.aiad  tbe¥  have,  oo  varipu^  occasions,  both  in  Parljmient  and  in  tlj^eir 
int^course  with.the  Allied  Governments,  distinctly  maintained  the  ne^^ative. 
of  |iich%|i^positioR.  Tha^they  baye  acted  witn.  all  pos^Ue  ezpliutaeas 
upon,  this  suljtiiect, 'would  at  once  appear  froqi  refierenoe  to  the  delioeratibna 
at  Paris,  in  1815 ;  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  the' "treaty  of  Alliance,  at 
AixrJarChap^tti^  ,ia  19i%  and  subsequejoitfy  '}^  certaia  di^asioiia' which 
topkt  p)ace  in  th^  coarse  of  t^a  last  y^c. 

Atifer  ha^i^g  removed .  the  miscjpncqptiojti  to  whfdb  the  passage  of  the 
Cir^sir  i^f[me6tio9,  if  passed  •vei;  m  |iknce,,  might  give  couoteiiance^  and 
having  statfC^iu^eneral  terms,  jwithoi|i(  however  entering  into  the  argu- 
n^l^t^  dissent  of  His  Jtf^j^y's  Goyernipent  from  the  general  principle 
uptn  which  the  Circular  in.^viestlon  isl(qiu^ed,  it  i^hopld  &  clearly,  miler- 
8(pod,.that  no  Qovarnpient  cai^  ha  more  .prepared  than  the  Bri^i;iali  Govii^i^- 
i4#nti  ^  tpijph<4d  t)ie  right  of  any  Stjkte  or  states  to  ipt^fi^e'  whete.  ,^heir 
owa  iiipm<^diat|B^aeci^ity  orasf^atia^'ji^tieres^ar^  seriously  endangered  by 
t^e  internal  ti^sactioBs  of  anpthjer  State.  But  as  they  regaco  tl^f^  sl^- 
suinpMon^of  si|ch  right  as  only  to  he  justified  by  the  strongest  j;^es- 
si^  ^d  t4>*be  lipiiUia  and  ragvhued  thera)>j|^  the^  mifiot  a4mit^  tl^  ^is 
rigptcan  receive  agfa^ral  i|nd  lodisoriminj^  ap^cation  to  allre^rolu- 
t^tpary  ip^i^ment^  witbouJ^  reference  to  tneir  ]^paeaii^te.be^V]|$uponjSQme 
pai-ti^]ar'#tate  «i;  ^^^s,  /»r>  W  Jnada  prospc^^v^  v  thq  Wis  oMA  aUi^ce. 
Tbfi^  fegard,  its  a^^rcisa  as  an  e^^pt^Bn  to  raieral  prii;u:iple^  pi  the  gc^test 
v^l^  aiKi  i^aportance,  and  as  one  that  only  properly  grows  out^of  )the.cir- 
cvxpftaqisea  of  tfaia  spieaa^  «»%»;  but  they  at  the  same  time  cof^sidef,  that 
excei^ions  af  this  description  never  can,  without  the.utmqst.  danger,  be  so 
f%r  reduced  to  ijule  as  tabajincorporated  ii^p  the  prdina^  4Ap&nw^  o^ 
states^  oriotQtheia8titu|waoxthelawofnat^/90Sr   ,     i.   - 

Af  It  ^ippeais  that  owtain.of  the  Ministers  of  the  threa^Qurts  ]|utve  ^Ure^y 
con»a^uucaUd  ihiscii^u)§r  dis|f«t(ih  to  the  Courts  to,^.i^hich  they  are  af  cre- 
dited, I  la^ra  1%  to  yoiv  #»ciiifMB  ta^malw  a  c^rrefpondijdg  comipunic^Moa 
o^  tha  part  of  your  (^ovapimentt  ^^i^laii^g  jour  l^iyguagy  in  conforiiMty 
to  tjUa  pri^ociptes*  l^id.  d^wft  ii^  ^e  pvf^t  dispatch.  /jTou  will  take  care, 
howfvart ¥>  flMdaag awh  ^cirotai>#jfaryp,  to  da justice^iu me ua^'. of vour 
G^envqav^  to  tl|S:iHirity  of  uitenti^Dp  jwhich  ha^  n^  dou^t.  actua,ud  t^iesa. 
aH0H«t  Caurt^'  ia  4>e  aAoptioa  qi  th«  cour^a  of  me^surea  wKicJb^  they,  are 
PWlW»f  Thfl  4iieiaace  of aspti^aat  fwhich  fiiayails  heXmrn^  tlumfi^  the 
OrmtI  at  l4>pdcia  an.  this  ma^ j[<ni  si«.y  ^wiare,  q^  sp^a  m^ftrnfion 
whatever  in  the  oordialitif  and  aarmony  of  the  alliance  on  any  other  subject. 
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or  Abate  thtk  comiiioa  seal  in  giving  the  most  complete  effect  to  all,  their 
wfting  cagegemeots.      I  am^  &Ch 

(Signed)  Castlereaoh. 

^      THE  AUSTRIAN  DECLARATION. 

ArTEB  a  long  series  of  political  storms,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was,  in 
the  year  1815,  restored,  \9f  the  assistance  of  the  Austrian  arms,  to  the  pa- 
ternal €rovernment  of  its  legitimate  King ;  the  two  portions  of  the  Sicilian 
Monarchy  which  had  heen  so  long  separated,  were  again  united,  and  the 
wishes  of  all  well-disposed  persons  were  gratified  by  the  happy  prospect  of 
durable  repose.  The  later  period  of  the  foreien  Government  had,  however, 
revived  an  internal  enemy,  more  danprous  ttian  any  other  to  the  repose  of 
the  Italian  peninsula.  There  existed  m  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  well  as 
in  other  States  of  Italy,  a  sect,  working  in  darkness,  whose  secret  chiefs 
continued  to  meditate  the  overthrow  of  all  the  Italian  Governments,  as  the 
first  step  towards  the  execution  of  the  extravagant  plans  in  which  they 
were  engaged. 

At  the  moment  when  Murat,  in  order  to  support  his  tottering  throne, 
conceived  the  desperate  project  of  conquering  Italy,  despair  inspired  him 
inth  the  idea  of  calling  to  his  aid  those  same  Carbonari  whom  he  tiad  more 
'dian  once  combated,  and  whose  criminal  intrigues  acquired  from  that  time 
an  influence,  which,  without  the  assistance  of  this  unlooked  for  alliance^ 
they  would  perhaps  never  have  obtained. 

The  vigilance  of  the  Royal  Government,  the  zeal  with  whieh  it  employed 
itself  in  promoting  essential  improvements  in  all  the  branches  of  the  Ad« 
inhiistration,  the  j^eneral  affection  borne  to  the  Sovereign,  whose  paternal 
m)dness  had  gamed  to  him  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  rendered  abortive 
in  the  enterprises  of  this  sect  during  the  first  years  which  followed  the 
restoration ;  and  perhaps,  like  so  many  other  secret  associations,  it  would 
have  insensibly  become  powerless  and  have  fallen  into  oblivion,  if  the 
events  which  took  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Spun,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1820,  bad  not  given  to  it  a  fresh  impulse.  From  this  moment  its 
audacity  redoubled,  an^  assisted  by  the  contagious  fanaticism  which  it  ex- 
cited, it  soon  increased  so  much  in  numbers  and  in  influence,  that  the  laws 
aiodth^  authority  of  the  executive  were  no  lon^r  sufficiently  powerful  to  sup* 
press  it.  It  disseminated  with  indebtigable  mdustrv,  amidst  all  classes  of 
the  people,  rill  then  tranquil  and  moderate  in  their  desires,  a  spirit  of  dis* 
content  and  bitterness,  dispositions  hostile  to  their  Government,  and  a  passion* 
ate  desire  for  political  innovation.  It  succeeded  at  length  in  corrupting  a  por* 
tioD  of  the  army ;  and,  assisted  bv  this  most  criminal  of  all  its  measures,  this 
Sifbt  caused  tberevolution^to  break  out  in  the  first  days  of  the  month  of  July. 
"  ft  is  impossible  fbo  give  a  more  exact  or  anthentic  account  of  this  explosion, 
than  that  which  Is  contained  in  the  Circular  Dis|iatch,  addressed  by  the 
tiew  Minister  for  Fbreign  Affairs,  on  the  day  on  which  he  entered  upon  his 
functions,  to  the  Diplomatic  Agente  of  Naples  at  Foreign  Courts : 

'^  On  the  nights  of  the  Ist  and  9d  (it  is  stated  in  this  dispatch)  the  great*- 
est  part  of  the  lloyal  Regiment  of  Cavalry  of  Bourbon  quitted  its  quarters 
at  Nola,  and  raised  a  tri-colored  standafd,  with  the'  mscription— ^Long 
ffve  die  Constitution  V  The  colors  were  those  of  the  sect  of  the  Carbonari. 
*#bich  for  some  time  past  had  kept  up  a  fermentation  in  the  kingdom,  and 
had  demanded  with  earnestness  a  constitutional  form  of  Government  This 
sect  had  made  so  man^  proselytes  in  the  army  of  the  KiniL  that  the  troopa 
'  sent  tp  reduce  to  submission  those  who  had  deserted  atNola,  made  common 
cMise  with  them.  The  desertion  of  these  troops,  and  of  some  regiments  of 
ffiifwrfiion  of  Naples,  some  simidtaneous  movements  in  the  provinces. 
^VOL.  rvra.  Pam.  NO.  XXXV.  C 
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and  lastly,  the  iasubordiiiatioo  of  some  Chiefs  of  distrieto,  proved  to  His 
Majesty  that  'the  wish  of  the  people*  w»s  to  obcaiti  a  CoiistituttODi4 
Oovernnient.  Iq  consequeoce  whereof  the  Kiog  published  a  Proclamation, 
announcingy  that  in  eight  days  he  would  make  pubJic  the  basis  of  a  Consti- 
tution." 

This  first  advantage  was  only  the  prelude  of  a  more  decisive  attack.  On 
the  next  day  the  Chiefs  of  the  Revolt'  forced  ^he  King  to  proclaim  the 
Spanish  Constitution;  and  without  any  other  preparatory  measure, they 
caused  His  Majesty,  his  Ministers  and  functionaries,  and  his  troops,  to  take 
a  solemn  oath  to  that  Constitution,  which,  in  the  midst  of  disorders  and 
terror,  they  declared  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom. 

In  signing  his  fiist  promise,  the  King  had  made  a  great  sacrifice  to  the 
agitation  which  prevailed ;  and  although  His  Majesty  could  not  but  be  aware 
how  inconsiderate  ami  inexcusable  was  the  projectof  forming  a  Constitution 
in  eight  days,  there  remained  to  him  at  least  the  hope,  that  more  calm  and 
iriser  resolutions  would  succeed  to  the  effervescence  of  the  moment.  But 
every  appearance  changed,  when,  after  this  first  concession,  a  constitutional 
Act  was  offered  for  the  immediate  acceptance  of  the  King,  drawn  up  eight 
year?  before  in  a  foreign  country,  under  auspices  particularly  difficiilt  and 
disastrous.  An  act  of  which  neither  the  King  nor  his  Ministers,  nor  any 
Neapolitan,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  conspirators,  had  any  knowledge, 
except  by  extracts  from  newspapers,  and  of  which,  at  the  moment  of  its 
proclamation,  there  did  not  exist  even  a  translation  at  Naples. 

This  step  bore  too  clearly  the  marks  of  its  origin,  and  of  the  criminal 
means  which  could  alone  insure  its  success,  for  the  least  doubt  to  remain  as 
to  the  position  of  the  Monarch  ox  of  the  State.  Such  a  concession,  commit- 
ting equally  the  dignity  af  the  Sovereign,  and  the  destinies  of  the  coimtry, 
Could  not  be  wrung  from  His  Majesty  by  other  means  than  those  of  violence 
land  menace..  The  desire  of  avoiding  greater  evils,  and  of  preventing  the 
corhmissiou  of  dreadful  crimes,  could  alone  induce  the  King  to  consent  at 
the  moment  to  so  fatal  a  measure.  This  explanation  of  an  event,  inexplicar 
ble  in  any  other  sense,  would  carry  with  it  its  own  confirmation,  even  were 
h  not  otherwise  established  by  irrefragable  proofs 

The  great  blow  being  thus  given,  audthe  Uoyal  Authority  entirely  destroy- 
ed, the  chiefs  of  the  sect  of  their  principal  associates  in  the  first  scenes  of 
the  revolt,  immediately  took  upon  themselves  exclusive  dominion.  The 
resistance  which  the  kinfl;dom  ot  Sicily  opposed  to  their  arbitrary  enterpri- 
ses, was  crushed  in  blood  and  in  ruins.  In  order  to  give  to  their  usurpation 
a  color  of  legality,  they  soon  created,  under  the  title  of  a  National  Parlia* 
ment,an  instrument  by  means  of  which,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  they 
tyverturned  all  exi&ting  rights,  and.  all  the  basesof  public  order;  and  through 
which,  without  any  other  power  but  their  arbitrary  will,  they  substituted,  in 
the  room  of  the  ancient  civil  and  poliiical  laws  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
institutions  perfectly  unknown,  sanctioned  by  no  experience,  and  which 
were  no  less  in  contradiction  to  the  character  than  to  the  wants  of  the 
nation. 

The  Kine,  unable  to  consider  a  state  of  things  so  unnatural  as  likely  to 
be  of  lone  duration,  pers'uaded  ;iit  the  same  time  that  untimely  opposition 
wpuld  only  draw  down  new  perils  upon  his  person,  his  family,  and  his 
country,  supported  with  resignation  tnis  cruel  lot,  which  he  had  in  no  wise 
merited.  All  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  greatest  part 
too  of  those  who,  seduced  by  the  vain  hope  of  a  more  fortunate  termination, 
had  at  first  favored  the  Revolution,  but  who  had  subsequently  become 
convinced  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  a  system,  which  the  ruling  party  had 
established  as  most  suited  to  their  particular  interests  alone^  without  ra£s* 
rence  to  the  interests  of  the  country— all  theaa  were  condemned  to  silence. 
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The  1BMII  of  the  people  8oon  recovered  from  their  ephemera!  enthusiasniy 
%xiA  griefved  to  see  their  hopes  deceivipt!;  and,  di^coiiraijed  hy  va^iie  forebo- 
dings of  Ihe  calumiiies  which  menaced  them,  they  awaited  in  silent  uneasi- 
ness* the  final  issue  of  the  crisis.  Thus  is  to  be  expldined  that  apparent 
tmnqiufUty  under  cover  of  tvhich  the  Parliament,  powerless  in  itself  and 
Subject  to  the  control  of  a  small  number  of  de«>pot8  ready  to  attempt  every 
thing,  conducted  the  kingdom  towards  inevitable  dissolution ;  a  tranquillity 
which  did  not  prevent  the  most  unbridled  anarchy  from  swallowing  up  the 
last  remains  of  public  prosperity,  and  the  true  character  of  which  pould  not 
be  misunderskK»d  by  any  Foreign  Govern ment. 

The  events  of  Naples  had  produced  a  strong  sensation  throughout  the 
wtiole  of  Italy.  A  Uevoluiion  plotted  by  obscure  f  inatics,  and  completed 
-by  perjured  soldiers,  who  in  a  few  diiys  deprived  a  King  of  his  power,  and 
of  his  liberty,  and  pUinged  twokmgdoms  in  the  abyss  of  disorder,  necessarily 
inspired,  whatever  its  ulterior  developement  might  be,  the  most  seridus 
apprehensions  in  all  the  neighbour! ni:  Govern ments.  The  maxims  loudly 
proclaimed  by  the  authors  of  this  Revohition ;  the  facility  with  which  these 
matims  were  circulated,  by  words  and  by  writings,  in  all  parts  of  Italy;  the 
daily  conversation  of  their  foreign  accomplices;  all  these  thingd  tended  to 
augmentlhe  pressure  of  the^e  apprehensions.  No  ItaHan  sovereign  could 
conceal  from  himself  that  the  internal  peace  and  prosperity  of  his  States 
were  menaced  equally  by  the  example  and  the  results  of  an  overthrow 
wliich  attacked  the  social  edifice  in  its  deepest  foundations. 

The  Emperor  was  aware  from  the  first  moment,'  that  there  would  be  an 
end  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  Italy  for  aleng^th  of  lime,  if  the  chiefs  and 
fiiaienters  of  a  revolt,  which  nothing  couldjustifyand  nothing  could  excuse, 
were  permitted  with  impunity  tosacrifice  the  Monarchy  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
io  theur  maane  projects.  His  Imperial  Majesty,  penetrated  with  a  sense  of 
kvhat  he  owad  to  the  preservation  and  Security  of  his  own  Emnire,  to  the 
protection  of  his  faithful  and  happy  people,  to  his  amicable  relations  with 
ihe  Priaoes  of  Italy,  and  to  his  position  in  Uie  general  poHucal  system  of 
Europe,  hastened  to  take  measures  for  stopping  the  further  progress  of 
UieclisordeMi  and  to  make  manifest  at  the  same  time,  "without  reserve,  the 
line  whieh^e  had  decided  to  follow  with  respect  to  the  Revolution  of  Naples. 
However  painftd  it  was  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  impose  ah  unexpected 
and  coiusideirable  charge  upon  hit  finances^  at  a  moment  when  he  had 
kopeil'lo  have  been  enabled  to  turn  hts  whole  attention  to  interior  araeliora- 
tioii^  and  when  theoontinued  executien'tif  the  plans  formed  by  the  Adminis- 
tntioo  promised  the  most  beneficial  resiilts-^all  secorrdary  considerations 
gave  vwy  to  the  exeeution  of  tl>e  most  sacred  of  his  duties:  * 

In  the  situation  in  which  affairs  were,  the  assembly  of  a  '^ corps  iTarmee*' 
in  the  Italian  pvovinces  was  a  measure  of  the  highest  necessity ;  it  was 
eeknowledged  as  such  by  every  well  thinking  man  in  Austria  and  in 
fiaropor  The  salutary  effect  which  this  mea«ure  has  had  in  tranouillizing 
Ihe  neighbouring  States — that  which  it  has  produced  even  at  Naptes,  in 
eucoufagiac  the  friends  and  disconceTti^g  the  enemies  of  order,  is  now 
HBaaiawusly  felt  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
.  Ilia  Majesty  at  the  same  moment  repaired  to  Troppau,  to  deliberate  in 
fanoa  with  his  august  AJIies,  upon  a  question  of  the  greatest  importance, 
Bot  only  in  Italy — i>ot  to  the  Austrian  Monarchy  alone,  but  to  the  common 
safety  of  Europe.  These  delibfrations  did  not  happily  leave  any  doubt  as  to 
the  manner  iu  which  the  Allitd  Courts  regarded  the  origin  and  character 
of  the  Kevolution  of  Naples,  and  the  dangers  with  which  it  menaced  other 
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if  particular  and  weighty  consideratioDs  induce  the  British  GoverniQept  not 
to  take  part  in  those  of  the  other  Courts^  and  caused  the  Cabinet  of  rrance 
to  accede  to  them  only  under  certain  restrictions,  the  En)peror  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  himjself  perfectly  in  unison  on  everv  qujestion  with  the 
Sovereigns  of  Eussia  and  of  Prussia;  and  to  convince  himself  ^t  the  same 
'time  that  difference^  of  position  and  action  between  the  Powers  of  Europe 
would  not  give  rise  to  an^  difference  as  to  the  basis  of  their  allianeey  and 
as  to  the  general  uniformity  of  principles  ^nd  views. 

The  Sovereigns  assembled  atTroppau»  though  decided  not  to  acknowledge 
the  changes  which  force  and  revolt  had  operated  at  Naples,  and  to  put  an 
end  by  a  common  effoit  to  the  result  of  these  changes,  were  nevertheless 
sincerely  animated  with  the  ardent  desire  of  obtaining  these  objects  by 
pacific  means,  and  with  all  the  indulgence  due  to  a  country  already  distract- 
ed by  so  many  convulsions  and  calamities*  It  was*  in  this  spirit  that  th^y 
invited  his  Sicilian  Majesty  to  meet  them  at  L^ybach,  in  order  to  deliberate 
with  them  upon  the  situation,  present  and  future,  of  his  kingdom.  This 
invitation  was  supported  by  his  Majesty  the  King  of  France. 

According  to  an  article  of  the  Foreign  Code,  which  was  to  become  that 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Monarch  cannot  pass  the  frontiers 
x>f  his  States  without  the  consent  of  the  Parliament.  The  King,  lookine 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  Sovereigns  as  a  blessing  of  Providence,  submitted 
to  this  humiliating  necessity.  The  Parliament  consented,  but  it  attached 
to  its  consent  a  condition,  to  the  effect  of  which  the  instigators  of  this 
Pleasure  could  not  be  blind,  and  wb|ch  destroyed  beforehand  the  prospects 
aod'the  hopes  of  moderate  men. 

The  Parliament,  although  completely  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
the  Allied  Cabinets,  imposed  upon  the  King  the  command,  to  insist  upon 
the  maintenance  without  modification,  of  the  Constitution  at  present  esta- 
blished atNaples — and  to  put  that  condition  forward  as  the  sole  obiec^  and 
only  basis,  of  Lis  explanations  with  the  Allied  Powers.  It  is  under  such 
auspices  as  these,  and  having  nothing"  to  rely  on  but  the  justice  and  the 
wisoom  of  his  august  friends,  that  the  King  of  Naples  came  to  I^ybach. 
From  the  mometit  of  his  arrival  in  tha(  place,  his  Majesty  had  reason  to 
feel  convinced  that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  found  any  proposition 
ilpon  a  basis  irrevocably  rejected  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns. 
.  The  Sovereigns  declared* in  effect  to  hib  Majesty,  their  firm  determination 
not  (o  allow  the  continuance  of  a  system  whic'h  had  been  forced  upon  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  a  faction  without  a  name  and  without 
kutbority,  and  by  means  the  most  criminal:  a  system  incompatible  with 
the  security  of  the  neighbouring  Sta);e8,  and  with  the  preservation  of  the 
>  peace  of  £u|rope. 

f  hat  if  this  std^te  of  things  did  not  end,  as  their  M^esties  earnestly  iwd 
sincerely  hoped  it  might  do,  by  a  spontaneous  disavowal  on  the  part  of  those 
who  exercis^  the  power  at  Naples,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  arms ;  that  as  soon  as  bv  either  of  these  means  this  great  obstacle  to  the 
peape  of  Naples  and  of  It^y  should  have  disappeared,  the  Sovereigns  would 
look  upon  tneir  task  as  accomplished.  That  it  would  be, then  for  the  King 
^ne,  enlightened  by  the  counsels  of  the  most  honest  apd  al^le  men  of  his 
Kingdom,  to  provide  for  the  strength  and  stability  of  his  Covernment  upon 
a  just  and  wise  system,  in  conformity  with  the  permanent  interest^  of  the 
two  people  united  under  his  sceptre,  and  which  Government,  from  this 
very  circumstance,  should  hold  out  to  all  the  neighbouring  States  a  suiScient 
guarantee  of  their  safetv  and  tranquillity. 

After  such  precise  declarations  the  King  of  Naples  could  not  dissemble 
to  himself  that  as  every  other  question  wasirreyocs^bly  set  aside^  he  had,  as 
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the  father  and  protector  of  his  people,   but  one  task  to  fuliil — that  of 

5 reserving  the  loyal  and  well-meaning  majority  of  his  subjects  from  the 
angers  and  calamities  of  a  war  brought  on  by  the  blind  obstinacy  or  the 
culpable  ambition  of  certain  individuals. 

In  this,  conviction  it  was  that  his  Majesty  addressed  to  bis  Son,  the 
presumpuve  Heir  to  hisTbrone,  a  frank  and  paternal  letter,  for  the  f^urpose 
of  representing  to  him  the  importance  of  the  circumstances,  and  the  neces-- 
9ity  of  employing^,  for  the  safety  of  the  Kinedom,  all  the  means  which 
might  be  at  his  command.  The  expression  of  these  pticific  sentiments  of 
tl^e  King  was  accompanied  by  more  explicit  instructions,  issued  by  the 
Cabinets  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  tt>  their  Diplomatic  Agents  at 
Naples;  and  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  FVance 
likewise  sent  instructions  to  the  Charge  d' Affaires  of  their  Sovereign.  The 
effect  of  these  important  measures  must  decide  the  impending  fate  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

In  this  state  of  tlyngs,  the  ariTiy  destined  to  carry  into  effect  the  d'eci-* 
sions  taken  at  t>aybaCn,  has  received  orders  to  cross  the  Po,  and  to  march 
towards  the  Neapolitan  frontiers.  It  is  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  bi9 
Imperial  Majesty  to  suppose  that  this  army  can  fneet  with  anfy  serious 
resistal^ce.  None  but  the  enemies  of  the  public  welfare,  the  incurable 
partisans  of  a  system,  leading  at  once  to  the  ruin  of  the  Sicilian  Monarchy^ 
can  mistake  what,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  that  Monarchy  is  now 
placed,  is  owing  by  every  loyal  soldier  and  every  man  attached  to  his 
country,  to  his  Sovereign,  and  to  the  safety  of  his  fetlow  citizens. 

The  great  mass  of  the  nation  devoted  to  its  Monarch,  disgusted  with  an 
imagin&i^  liberty  which  has  only  produced  the  severest  tyranny,  aiid  tired 
of  a  disturbed  and  precarious  existence ;  conscious,  likewise,  for  sometime 
pas^  of  the  just  and  benevolent  intentions  b^r  which  the  Hrfrperor  is  atii- 
mated;  will  receive  with  confidence  those,  who,  in  the  name  of  his  Imperial 


;  pto^n 

to  all  calculations,  and  contrary  to  the' fondest  hopes  of  the  Allied  Monarchs, 
an  enterprise  fbrmed  with  the  piirest  intention,  and  actuated  by  no  hostile 
8pirit,8hould  degenerate  into  actual  war,  or  if  the  resistance  of  an  implacable 
ikctiOn  should  be  protracted  for  an  indefinite  time,  his  Majesty  the  Eniperur 
of  all  the  Russias,  always  faithful  to  his  principles,  and  convilaced  of  the 
necessity  of  strug^ling^against  an  evil  so  serious,  and  guided  by  that  noble  and 
constant  friendship,  or  which  he  has  lately  bestowed  so  many  precious  tokens 
on  the  Emperor,  would  lose  no  time  in  joining  his  forces  to  those  of  Austria. 

In  the  whole  of  the  transactions  which  have  just  taken  place,  the  Monarchs 
have  only  had  in  view  the  safety  of  the  States  they  are  called  dpon  to  govern, 
and  the  tranquithty  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  secret  of  their  policy;  na  other  thought,  no  othel*  ihferAst,  no 
Other  question^  has  found  a  place  in  the  deliberations  Of  their  Cabinets. 

The  inviolability  of  all  established  rights,  the  independence  Of  all  legiti- 
mate Governments,  the  integrity  of  all  their  possessions,  the^  are  the  bases 
from  which  their  Resolutions  will  never  deviate. 

The  Monarchs  will  have  obtained  the  summit  of  their  wishes,  and  will  be 
fully  rewarded  for  idl  their  efforts,  if  it  should  be  possible  to  injure  on  these 
foundations  tranquillity  m  the  interior  of  States,  the  rights  of  Thrones,  and 
the  true  Uberty  and  prosperity  of  nations,  blessings  Without  which  external 
pface  itself  could  have  neither  value  nor  duration.  They  will  bless  the 
(Aftfod,  when,  set  free  from  all  other  causes  of  anxiety,  they  can  devote  ex- 
eltisii^eiy  to  the  happiness  of  their  subjects  all  the  means  and  the  power 
which  have  been  conferred  upon  them  by  Heaven. 

(Franl^ort  Gag^te,  Feb,  19.) 
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CORRESPONDENCR  BETWEEN  SIR  W.  A'CQURT,  AND  THE 
NEAPOUTAN  MINISTER  PIGNATELU. 

The  following  are  copies  of  the  Correspondence  relative  to  the  British 
Naval  Force  in  ihe  Bay  of  Naples: — 

(TSAliSI^A^IOfr.) 

Naples^  Feb.  10«—After  the  official  Communications  made  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  by  the  Envoys  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  the 
Charg€  d'ASaires  of  Austria^  in  the  name  of  the  Powers  assembled  at  Lay- 
bach,  relative  to  the  determination  taken  there  with  respect  to  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  this  Royal  Government  can  no  longer  remain  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  object  of  the  assemblai^e  of  tl^e  British 
Naval  Force  stationed  for  some  months  past  in  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
,  The  Undersigned,  .therefore,  b^ing  in  charge  of  the  Portefeuille  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  conformity  with  theoiders  he  bs^s  received  fit>m  his  Royal  High* 
ness»  addresses  himself  to  his  Excellency,  the  Chevalier  A'Court,  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  b»-. 
seeching  his  Excellency  to  be  so  good  as  to  make  known  to  him  precisely 
what  instructions  he  has  received  on  this  point  from  his  Court,  and -flatters 
himself,  chat  in  consequence  of  this  communication  the  Government  may 
be  enabled  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  NeapoUtau 

SUestion,  which  has  excited  such  interest  all  over.Europe,  is  viewed  by  the 
kitish  Cabinet. 

In  this  expectation,  the  Undersigned  renews  to  the  Chevalier  the  assu- 
rances of  his  highest  consideration, 

(Signed)  Coiimekdatore  Fiokatelu. 

His  Excelleflcy  the 

Chevalier  A'Court,  6ic,  &c.  &c, 

Naples,  Feb.  It. 
The  Undersigned  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  to  his  Excellency  the 
Duke  of  Gallo,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  receipt  of  the  note  addressed 
to  him  by  his  Excellency  the  Commander  Pigpatelli,  chair|>ed  oc/tn/miii^ 
with  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs,  intimating;  the  necessity  of  a  further 
explanation  of  the  motives  which  induce  the  British  Government  to  keep 
80  Iskrge  a  Naval  Force  stationed  io  the  Bay  of  Naples — an  explanation 
rendered  necessary  by  the  communicatioi^s  made  to  his  Royal  Highnesa 
the  Prince  Regent,  by  the  Ministers  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  in  the 
name  of  the  Powers  assembled  at  Lay  bach.  The  Undersigned  acknowledges, 
the  justice  of  this  appeal  made  to  him,  and  has,  therefore^no  hesitation  in 
giving  a  frank  declaration  of  the  intentions  of  his  Government. 

The  British  squadron  at  anchor  in  the  Bay  is  $imply  a  squadron  of  obser* 
vation,  the  presence  of  which  is  s\|fficiently  explained  by  the  critical  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  security 
of  the  persons  and  property  of  British  stibjec-ts,^  under  all  possible  chances. 

The  British  Government,  faithful  to  the  principles  it  has  always  professed^ 
is  determined  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  and  to  take  no  part  either 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  war  which  there  seems  to  be  but  t<>o  much 
reason  to  apprehend  i^  on  the  point  ofbreakina^  cut.  It  will  interfere  in  no 
way  with  the  affairs  of  the  country,  unless  such  interference  should  be  ren- 
dered indispensable  by  any  personal  insuU  or  danger  to  which  the  Royal 
Family  may  be  exposed. 

Not  foresnint;  ihe  po<«sibllity  of  such  a  ca^e,  the  Undersigned  flatters 
himself  that  nothing  will  alter  the  peace&l  attitude  ia  which  Great  Britain 
11  placed. 
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The  Uodersigoed  takes  this  opportunity  of  offeriog  to  bis  Excellency  the 
msBurtnceof  his  highest  consideration. 

(Signed)  W.  A'Coubt. 

To  his  Excellency  the  Duke  of  Gallo. 

PROTOCOL  OF  CONFERENCES,  AND  DECLARATION  OF  THE 
ALUED  SOVEREIGNS  AT  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

November,  1818. 

1.  That  they  are  firmly  resolved  never  to  depart,  neither  in  their  mutual 
relations,' nor  in  those  which  connect  tlieki  with  other  states,  from  the  prin- 
cinle  of  intimate  union  which  has  hitherto  decided  over  all  their  common 
relations  and  interests — a  union  rendered  more  strong  and  indissoluhle'by 
the  bonds  of  Christian  fraternity,  which  the  Sovereigns  have  formed  among 
themselves. 

2.  Thai  this  union,  which  is  the  more  real  and  durable,  inasmuch  as  it 
depends  on  no  separate  interest  or  temporary  combination,  can  only  have 
for  its  object  the  maintenance  of  general  peace,  founded  on  a  religious  re- 
spect for  the  engagements  contained  in  the  treaties,  and  for  the  whole  of  the 
rights  resulting  therefrom. 

S.  That  France  associated  with  other  Powers,  by  the  restoration  of  the 
legitimate  Monarchical  and  Constitutional  Power,  engages  henceforth  to 
cxmcur  in  the  maintenance  and  consolidation  of  a  system  which  has  given 
peace  to  Europe,  and  assured  its  duration. 

DECLARATION. 

Thx  intimate  union  established  among  the  Monarchs  who  are  joint 
parties  to  this  system,  by  their  own  principles,  no  less  than  by  the  interests 
oftheir  people,  offers  to  Europe  the  most  sacred  pledgeof  its  future  tran- 
quillity. 

The  object  of  this  union  is  as  simple  as  it  is  great  and  salutary.  It  does 
not  tend  to  any  new  political  coml^ioation — to  any  change  in  the  relations 
sanctioned  by  existing  treaties.  Calm  and  consistent  in  its  proceedings,  it 
has  no  other  object  than  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the  security  of  those 
transactions  on  which  the  peace  was  fuunded  and  consMlidafed. 

The  Sovereigns,  m  formmg  this  august  union,  have  regarded  as  its  funda* 
mental  basis,  their  invariable  resolution  never  to  depart,  either  among 
themselves  or  in  their  relations  with  other  States,  from  the  strictest  obser- 
vation of  the  principles  of  the  right  of  nations;  principles  which,  in  their 
application  to  a  state  of  permanent  peace,  can  alone  effectually  guarantee 
the  independence  of  each  government,  and  the  stability  of  the  general 
association. 

Faithful' to  these  principles,  the  Sovereigns  will  maintain  them  equally 
in  those  meetings  at  which  they  may  be  personally  present,  or  in  those 
which  shall  rake  place  among  their  Mmisters;  whether  it  shall  be  their 
object  to  discuss  in  common  their  own  interests,  or  whether  they  take 
cognizance  of  questions  in  which  other  Govenmients  shall  formally  claim 
their  interference — The  same  spirit  which  will  direct  their  Councils,  and 
reign  in  their  diplomatic  communications,  shall  preside  also  at  these  meet- 
ings ;  and  the  repose  of  the  world  shall  be  constantly  their  motive  and 
their  end. 

(Signed  by  all  the  Allies.) 
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f  BE  futility  of  tbe  human  expectation  ^'as  never  more  strictly 
exempHfierly  than  by  the  manner  in  inhich  the  predictions  of  sundry 
politicians,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war^  have  been  frustrated. 
Those  who  originally  promoted  that  war,  and  who  were  through- 
out its  strenuous  advocates,  then  assumed  the  language  of  triumph 
and*  success.  They  exulkip^y  pointed  to  tbe  Ipne  senes  of  glorious 
actions  ^bich  had  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  riapoleon's  power^ 
and  seemed  to  imagine  that  the  success  of  our  exertions  was  an 
unanswerable  argument  to  the  objections  which  had  been  raised 
against  them  by  their  political  opponents.  Europe  had  been  eman- 
cipated by  their  counsels,  tywiiwy  bsd-  been  dethroned,  and  free- 
dom and  prosperity  already  began  to  shed  their  fostering  influence. 

And  so  far  as  these  exultations  related  to  tbe  honors  which  our 
army  obtained,  and  to  the  glorious  spirit  which  animated  this  comi- 
.try,  whilst  contending  single-handed  against  a  world  in  arms,  there 
can  be  no  oiie  who  would,  not  have  readily  lent  his  voice  to  swell 
the  P»an  strain.  Nor  can  there  be  many  who  would  have  refused 
to  express  their  approbation  of  the  determined  resolution  and  die 
wise  counsels  of  His  Majesty's  ministers.  But  there  were  not 
wanting  at  that  time  able  statesmen  who  doubted  the  exteut  of  tbe 
benefits  which  we  had  obtained,  aud  who,  whilst  the  greater  part 
of  the  population  were  dazzled  with  the  splendor  of  our  recent 
success,  entertained  considerable  apprehensions  with  respect  to  its 
ulterior  consequences.  That  these  were  no  idle  misgivings  we 
now /if/. 

If  it  were  my  purpose  to  take  a  survey  of  our  domestic  condi- 
tion, I  sbouM  find  m  our  declining  commerce  and  agriculture,  in 
our  famished   population,   and  in  the  embarrassed  state  of  our 
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fiamcesy  bordoriiig  upoB  MtioMil  battkfU|rtcf,  hut  Caiat  sigiiB  of 
tbe  prosperity  vrbicb  we  were  taught  to  aoticipate*  Rot  at  present 
my  atteotion  is  dir^ted  to  another  object;  and  as  our  fair 
prospects  have  not  been  reahzed  at  home^  let  ub  see  whether  we 
can  derive  any  consolatioo  from  tbe  slate  of  affure  on  the  Continent. 

The  enthusiastic  ardor  wilb  wluch .  the  people  of  the  several 
kingdoms  drove  the  French  from  dbeir  territories;  the  vigoroae 
efforts  with  wfaicti,  awakening  from,  their  lethargic  sbvery,  they 
broke  the  boiids  of  their  thraldom,  must  be  fresh  in  every  one's 
memory.  At  that  time  their  rulers  were  lavish  ia  their  promises  of 
freedom.  Proclamations  were  circulated  eifcouraging  them  to  shake 
off  their  yoke>  and  holding  out  to  them  as  an  inducement^  the  enjoj^ 
ment  of  free  coostitutioos. 

In  1814  l^rd  WiUiam  Bentiock  addressed  a  Proclamation  to  tbe 
Italians,  in  which  he  called  on  them  to  assert  their  liberties^  and 
assured  them  that  they  should  he  placed  in  the  saaae  situatioo  an 
Spain  then  waa.  At  that  tune  the  character  of  the  English  nation- 
for  iolegrity  stood  very  high  ou  tbe  Continent.  No  doubt^  therefore, 
was  entertained  of  the  sincerity  of  the  pledge  thus  held  out.  But 
to  the.  eternal  disgrace  of  this  couatry  be  it  recorded  that  tliiSj,  our 
plighted  faith,  was  violated,  and  instead  of  receiv'mg  the  Spanish 
coostitutioii,  the  Neapolitans  were  placed  nnder  dte  swa^  of  aa 
absolute  monarchy.  In  the  hour  of  success  we  forgot  those  pro- 
mises which  Nve  had  previoudbf  made,  and  thus  sewarded  those  who 
had  fought  by  our  side.  Bngland,  by  her  Minister  at  the  Congress 
of  Vieima,  was  party  to  an  act,  which  violated  oar  faith,  and  tended 
to  rivet  the  fetters  of  Italy. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  madx  a  Government  wM  be- 
congenial  to  the  wishes  of  the  peopl^.  And  accordingly,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year,  the  Neapolitans  freed  tbemselvfs  from  ita 
shackles,  and  established  in  its,  stead  the  very  constitution  which  die 
Iplnglish  appear  to  b^ve  proposed  as  not  inappropriate  to  their  n»» 
tion;  I  mean  the  Spanish  constitution.  It  is  af^aipst  thia  that  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  have  published  dieir  Declaration ;  and  it  i#  to 
punish  a  people  for  thus  assert'mg  dieir  freedom,  that  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  has  made  war  on  Naples. 

And  here,  when  speaking  of  this  Declamtion,  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  I  hold  an^  principles  in  common  with  those  base  and 
designing  taen,  who  id  Italy  and  other  countries  are  disgracing  the 
sacred  name  of  liberty,  by  associating  it  with,  principles  which,  if 
successful,  would  level  with  the  dust  every  excitement  to  virtue,  and 
every  security  of  property.  These  licentious  notions,  equally  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  call  for  the  decided  expression  of 
one  aliborrence^  U  the  Declaration  in.qnestioo  wer^  confined  to 
a  denuuciatioD  of  these  principles,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be»  liable 
to  much  objectaoo.     But,  unfortunately,  it  is  pnomu^pited  forfery 
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diffoteDtabjects.  It  denocttcesratioiiid  liberty.  >  It  proscribes  tho«e 
exalted  vktues  wbich  tbc'Sagea  ofwfttiquity  tau^t,  which  her  poets 
celebmltody  and  her  atateamen  and  warriors  practised.  It  is  a  libel 
^ponall  history;  it  is  a  libel  upon  all  those  great  patriots,  the  ada- 
iMatioe  pillars  of  whose  Jama  hafe  wittistood  the  tide  of  time ;  it  - 
is  a  libel  upon  the  immutaible  laws. of  justice  and  of  reason ;  and 
even  «o,  it  is  a  libel  upon  »the  free  Constitutiotiof  England. 

it  charges  the  Carbonari  with  propagating  the.  spirit  of  discon<- 
tent  aodrestiessBLess.  No^y  if  by  this  is  meant  discontent  under 
oppression,  and  restlessness  against  tynmny,  may  the  efforts  of  the 
Carbonari  be  successful !  and  may  such  discontent  never  cease  to 
exist  in  Jtolyiintilit  has  destnoyed  the  power  of  foreign  rulers ! 

It  appears,  too,  that  the  Ca^nari  exacted  a  constitution  front, 
their. «£ing^. by  military  force.  Now  all  these  measures  may 
be  stwige  and  disag^eable  to  Their  Imperial  Majesties ;  -but 
auraly  they  cannot  be  matter  of  much  suiprise  to  Englishmen,  who 
reflect  that  the  fathers  of  their  liberties  dared  to  feel  discontent 
i^j^st.the  Kii^ ;  and  further  ^l^ted  to  demand  a  constitution .  at 
the  sword's  pomt.  Yet  are  these  the  men  whom  we,  their  pos*^ 
tei^y>  look  up .  to  T with  respect ;  these  are  the  men,  at  the  mention  of 
whqse^Vimes  einery  Briton  feels  a  glow  of  virtuous  pride ;  these  are 
the  men  virhose  princ^les  have  been  long,  reverenced  amongst  us  }' 
and  long  may  they  continue  to  be  so !        -      . 

Far  h^  iit  ffom  me  to  bestow .  indiscriminate .  approbatioa  ufM>a 
revolutions*  /  The  dreadful  exatiiple  of  France  shoold  give  mankipdl 
a  j^ufaary;  warning,  not  to  meddle  ^eonsiderately  or  mshly  wiA'So 
powerful  an  agent  as  liberty^  Bul^  on  the  xither  handi  Jt  is  .pre-^ 
posterottsand  absurd  to  indulge  insweepiog^  anatbeqias  against  all 
]nnorations«  For  what  at  ^n9t  determined  the  s^^stem  in-whi^h  we 
object  to  asy  change  i  The  circumatances  of  the  times^  Now^  these 
circumstances  are  constantly,  varying ;  and  with  their  variations  we 
ought  to  vasy  those  regulations  to  which  theyioriginally  gavebirth*  In 
aai||alikeithepresent,whentho8ewha  may  happen  to  profess  liberal 
opinums  are  top  apt. to  be  classed  with  a  set  of  persons  with  whose 
proj^ts  ,and  notions  ^ they  hold  no  .comnmnioni  1  am  happy  in  being 
able  to  shelter  myself  under  the  nutboiity  of  the  sage  Bacon : — f '  He 
that  will  not  apply  new  remedies,  must  expect  new  evfls;  for  time 
IS  the  i^reatest  innovator ;  and  if  time,  of  course,  alter  things  to  the 
worse^  and  wisdom  and  counsel  shall  not  alter  them  to  the  betteri 
what  shall  be  the  end  r  But  if  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  the 
leaders  of  the  late  Neapolitan  revolution,  be- so  culpable,  what  ftre 
we  to  say  .respecting  that  of  the  English  in  1 814  ?  llie  Neapolitans 
GauiMd.aa  innovation  in  a  system  established  by  the  Austrian  forces. 
The  Jgnglish  proposed  an  innovation  in  a  system  established  by  the 
French  fo^c»% ;  The  Nei^oUtans^have^dopted  the  Spanish  con- 
atitiitico,  which  the  English  recommended  them  to  adopt.    We 
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are  reduced  then  to  this  alternative:  either  the  charges  agamat 
innoyation  contained  in  this  Declaration  of  the  Allies  are  groui^less, 
hi  which  case  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  reprobate  die  h]^K>€ritieal 
pretext  under  which  they  veil  their  abotpinable  nitentioM :  or, 
admitting  the  truth  of  tfa6  charges,  we  are  in  consdfence  bound  lo 
aHow  that  they  are  applicable  to  the  English  Govemoient  i^*  utmm 
faorum  mavis  accipe.^  Let  Oovemmevit  take  their  choice.  Witt 
they  allow  that  the  Allies  have  no  ground  for  the  eensure  which 
they  pass  on  innovations — or  will  they  b^  content  that  their  own 
condoct  should  be  held  up  to  the  execration  of  all  supporters  of 
legitimacy,  and  that  they  who  have  assumed  to  themselves  such  a 
high  character  for  loyalty,  should  be  branded  as  the  dibturbers  of 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  should  be  ranked'  with  those  imy 
Carbonari  whom  they  so  strongly  Uame  i 

But  are  these  the  only  instances  of  innovations  in  the-  slatetf  of 
£tirope?  Are  there  no  parallels  to  be  found  to  thffse  great  and 
ciymg  sins,  which  have  called  down  the  vengeance  of  tbe.hi^ 
Allies? 

If  there  were  one  place  more  than  another,  wherewe  sboidd  not 
have  expected  to  find  the  princMe  of  innovation  recognised,  it 
would  have  been  the  Coi^ress  of  V  ienna.  Surely  sudi  faeleitiddx 
and  anarchical  notions,  fit  only  for  the  poUutiid  afteolBphens  of 
popular  assemblies,  ''can  never  have  found  their  way  into  Ae 
presence-chamber,  where  were  seated  the  great  stf|:fporters  of 
legitimate  dynasties.  Surely  those  who  thus  (tenonnce  iwiovation, 
cannot  have  been  themselves  the  greatest  of  all  innovators ! 

Would  to  God  that  I  could  meet  the  question  with  sf  decided 
ne|i|tiv«!  But  the  difference  between  the  proceedings  of  diafr  Con- 
gress and  those  of  the  NeapoKtaifs^  was  not  the  diflfei^nee  between 
dignified  and  licentious  principles,  but  it  was  the  difiference  between 
those  who  are  the  authors  of  innovati6n  in  their  own  kingdom,  to 
ensure  its  liberty,  and  those  who  are  the  authors  of  imie^tions  in 
St%tes  with  which  they  lave  not  the  least  concern,  in  order  to  ensure 
theb  thraldom.  Mockery  is  added  to  aggresmn ;  and  die  Alfies, 
not  satisfied  with  marchmg  an  armv  agttust  NafileS)  have  tin 
effrontery  to  assign  as  a  rteson,  that  Naples  has  been  gmity  of  iOi- 
Bovations,  when  all  the  world  must  know  how  omch-  greater  in* 
novators  Ihey  have  been  themselves. 

But  probably  I  do  injustice  to  the  Allies.  Probably  diey  do 
not  intend  to  oppose  all  innovations,  but  only  suck  as  do  not  ori- 
ginate with  themselves.  Alteration  and  change  may  be  very  re- 
quisite and  proper,  but  they  ought  not  lo  proceed  froas  die  low 
and  vulgar  herd.  What  pretensions  can  this  base,  degenetate  mdr 
titude  have  to  legiriation  f  )>t  UBxgadier  wisdom  (nm  eaporienee, 
they  may  tvj.  It  was  by  iffich  instnuMBts  and  such  awrns  that 
die  Britnh  Constitution  was  estahUdied.    Let  uti-  th«>  guard 
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ttgahMt  suidi  ev^nu ;  let  un  he  chfttiA  how  we  ttt!«*ate  principles 
which  would  prevent  us  frorti  enjoying  our  old  hereditary  rights  oF 
tAScing  our  subjects  at  pleasure,  and  of  disposing  of  their  persohs 
accOrtHng  to  our  whim  and  Caprice. 

•  •  Bdt,  allow  me  to  ask,  will  Europe,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
^Imly  'submit  to  be  thus  dictated  to  i  By  what  right  have  these 
Sovereigm  Veritared  to  promulgate  these  laws  for  the  world,  and 
to  •irforcfe  them  by  i  redourse  to  arms  ?  What  authority  can  tliej 
wfduce  for  the^r  power  ?  I  know  of  no  authority  for  any  power 
except  the  choice  ofti  nation,  expressed  of  imptiea,  or  the  right  of 
conquest.  These  are  the  two  modes  .of  acquiring  power  men- 
lionid  by  Poffetidorff  1  **lu\trdQm  per  violentiam  bellicam  aliqui 
adiguntur.  in  vfctoris  imperium  consentire ;  interdiim  ultTO  ad  ali- 
quem  principem  constituendum  cives  accedunt." 
'  Whcfn  any  xM\\  thus  assume  to  themselves  a  power  unsanctioned 
by  law;  it  il^  impossible  to  say  where  it  may  stop.  As  long  as  that 
great  biil^rk  oif  human  happiness,  law,'  prevails,  whatever  extent 
may1)e  sometimes  allowed  to  indiscretion,  or  even  to  passion  and 
fN^jodice;  slHI  there  are  certtain  limits  beyond  which  vice  cannot 
)>afi8.  But  when  once  this  is  removed,  farewell  morality  !  farevvell 
«U  safety!  The  law  of  natare  wilt  be  found  but  feeble  and  iheffi- 
cierit  by  itsdlf,  since,  if  it  weire  by  itself  suffidently  comprehensive 
uid  powerful',  where  would  be  the  necessity  for  municipal  Ikw  ? 
Muntdpul  law  declares  and  ei^f6rces  those  grekt  truths  whicli  natu- 
ral iiFW  enacts,  and  requires  the  performance  of  those  other  duties 
which  the  respective  welfare  of  different  states  may  render  expe- 
dient. *  Btft  this  handmaid  of  natural  law  is  rendered  Useless  by  a 
Declaration,  whibh  is  so  far  fVonr  being  made  in  compliance  wiiti 
the  regulations  of  any  munidptil  law,  that  it  abrogates  many  of  the 
codes  at  present  held  to  be  legal  by  various  nations,  and  pro* 
nounoes  that  no  constitution  is  valid  which  ddes  not  h^p^en  to 
please  the  members  of  thfe  Holy  Alliance. 

There  has  in^ed  been  a  report,  that,  in  pursuance  of  their' au- 
thority, tliey  have  already  proce^d^  to  revise  the  laws  of  this 
country,  and' have  proposed  as  k  beneficial  amendment,  dia't  thb 
law  which  forbids  ^tlie  introdnciion  of  foreign  troops  without  the 
consetit  of  Parliament,  should  be  no  longer  attended  tb.  I  hop6 
that  so  monstrous  a  proposal  will  not  be  entertained  in  this  couu- 
Uj  for  an  instant,  whilst  tli6re  remains  one  spark  of  real  English 
feeling.  By  the  respect  which  it  owes  to  the  memory  of  tlios^ 
great  men  who  framed  the  Declaration  of  Riglits — ^by  the  sense 
which  it  ought  to  entertain  of  the  blessings  which  that  Bill  lias  en- 
•ured  to  it— I  conjure  this  country  never  to  submit  to  so  flagrant  a 
^lalion  of  its  fundamental  laws.  'Better  to  be  placed  on  the  verjr 
verge -of  ruin';  better  to  e^cperience  any  disturbances,  or  to  suffer 
«ny  distreaees^  than  to  surrender  our  protection  into  such  hands  ! 
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Wkh  ivbal  indignant  oontemft.  would  Sonera  hm^  apiaaed 

BOiA  an  igootniniotis  proposal !  Could  he  bave  lived  to  tee  the 
day  when  a  foreign  potentate  offered  to  take  Engiaad  under  hie 
protection,  how  would  that  great  man's  soul  have  glowed. for  bis 
country's  honor!  JKever^  never  let  it  be  recorded  in  the  page  of 
history,  that,  after  having  fought  the  battles  of  Europe,  aftet* 
having  discomfited  the  hostile  myriads  of  France,  and  having  broken 
the  bonds  of  the  nations ;— after  having  beamed  forUi  as  a  star  of 
redemption  to  reviving  empires,  but  a  few  Jbrief  years  had  elapsed 
ere  we  were  so  sunk,  lost,  and  degraded,  as  to  enjoy  our  liberties 
at  the  mercy  of  foreign  bayonets.  In  vain  was  King  Wiiliaas 
placed  upcm  the  throne — in  vain  have  been  all  our  exertions,  all 
our  efforts,  if  they  are  thus  to  terminate.  I  hope  and  believe  that 
there  is  not  an  individual  in  the  Cabinet  who  would  approve  of 
such  a  measure,  nor  a  single  Member  of  die  Legislature  who 
would  hesitate  to  arraign  the  Minister  who  dared  to  approve  of  it. 
When  such  proposals  are  tolerated,  England  is  Qo  more  i  The 
skeleton  of  her  Constitution  may  remain,  the  formalities  may  be 
gone  through  with  unmeaning  mummery,  but  the  spirit  of  jnde* 
pendence  which  has  hitherto  distinguished  the  English  .character 
will  be  gone  iTpr  ever.  For  ever  will  be  fled  those  high  attributes, 
those  spirit-stirring  sentiments,  those  upright  and manly,  qualities^ 
which  more  than  all  our  fleets  and  armies  liave  raised  this  countrj 
to  such  a  boasted  eminence  i  There  will  be  no  riotous  mobs^  no 
seditious  leaders ;  there  will  be  perfect  security  from  popuktr 
commoUon.  But  it  will  be  such  security  and  such  quiqt  as 
German  i^Uves  enjoy,  in  the  stead  of  the  rational  Government  of 
England.  With  the  extravagancies. of  freedom  we  shall  have  lost 
the  spirit  itself;  and,  instead  of  being  pointed  out  as  the  compatriots 
of  Russell  and  of  Chatham,  we  must  be  ranked  as  Uie  myrmidons 
of  foreign  po^^er,  and  bow  our  necks  in  servitude ! 

The  next  point  to  which  L  shall  allude  is  the  omission  of  the 
British  Ministry  to  remonstrate  against  the  invasion  of  Naples. 
It  behoved  the  Ministers  of  this  country  to  make  such  an  effort  in 
behalf  of  a  people  whose  crime  it  is  to  have  acted  as  our  ancestors 
acted,  and  in  conformity  with  our  own  recommendations  in.  1814. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  effect  of  the  remonstnance,  it  should 
have  been  made.  If  it  had  been  unsuccessful,  yet  it  would  have 
been  an  assurance  to  the  world  and  to  posterity,  of  our  detestatibn 
of  (he  conduct  o(  the  Allies. 

It  has  been  intimated  by  some,  that  war  must  have  been  the 
necessary  consequence  of  a  remonstrance,  and  that  this  country  is 
not  able  to  sustain  a  war.  But,  however  great  may  be  the  difii- 
cnltaes  by  which  we  are  encompassed,  I  foel  confident  that  we 
a»a  M\j  able  to  maintain  our  pnndples.    War  should  be  the  last 
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retertof  tbe  wue  amd  vir^uoiiiiy  ImttbemJiie  cifcmislipc^^prlii^ 
supersede  the  oitlinary  m6d¥e8*^f.4wvd<BftCc^  «pa^ 
wb^t  circuoMtaoces^bQuId  be  i^oreeQcicDtkta^q.s^.tbffo^t^e 
of  a  jDU^OBi^^htiqg  for  i^dfgf^depce  i  '',   -t »  ..     »  .   '  . 

Thm  ip  loo,  jo^d^.  reason^to  io^r^Ui^ttha  ^^poUl^n»  wilfiqt 
he  ^le  long  \q  withsiaod  ^  myasjop  of  {he-Zj^IUes^  Yet  we 
inay  be  allowed  to  Gliejrisli.^a.  hope  of  ^f  ^ndnnry^  wb^.we  <^1 
to  i|uDd,tbe.o^es  of .  Manittiqii,  JPl^t^  Salfm 
freedom  damctd  upm  jnaoH^d.  .^Maj,  J^aplfp^ ^e  her  plaiiU  of 
victory  jToir  fi4ti|re  geper^oa.^,  cootempiat^j.  and^l^ffaer  v4<W 
pove  not  .iiQW9#7vOf  the,.facii^  qm^  in,  vchic^.il  ia^Uitedi 

AI|ses'  $0,  4d#&  tpe.  spirit  of  tb^  ag^.iiuistpi^veajbort^ve,..  13iq 
prapieasi^if  Jib^rjB4id^si9,i  .ta.i|sejUm3acoo>'^9i9d$«  '^a.8|l9fJ|s 
of  ore  thk  4^if<i^m  the  iific^,  of  those  who  !|^^tp  ti^i^djjt.QiHti"..  •« 
If  tber^  we^e  a,  probabilitj  p(  th^  «U€G|^  o(  .tbcjSLUieAi.  ^f^ 
prospejbt  J[)ejf9i|p.  ua  ^oiil4  be^dreaiy  mjid  diaiiud,^  <  The  eaXioctJMA 
of  liberty^ba^  alwfijs  ^  b^eo  £pllowied  by  tb^^ietf^of,  genius  ;vi^ 
prospeyr^^  Beai;  ^xi^^j  jprct^ce  t ,  lo  th^JvUiHowe^offree^Q^f 
tbjR^glorjotj  ^f  jBartb^  ac4  t^e-qijwen  of  wifidfMn/itbf  poiMs^^i|$l| 
the  3try%  ^VK^^  wi^kis^.not^  covJd  ,wfitp  ..the  v^owl,  t9,  bwb 
aspiiingfl  Wr^^u  rear^.the.  cha^j^  ii^lll.jt^M^rp  '^ 
phflosQplyf^.,mj;ofato^s^   :    jv  .    ;.  ..^   <. -m, 

<^  Shook  the  arsenaly  and  futmin!do^r4^see>  •  <    ^      -^  nM- 
To  Macedon  wd  Arta^qrxes^tbrooes  j** 

tby  heroes  dared  .those  wondrous  feats  wh^h  have  beeo.paqpfjize^ 
in  deathletis^  verse !  Buf  when  the  constellation  of  thj  fr^oDi 
sety  its  satellites  set  with  ii/  /fhy  orb  of  glory  became  extyipt^ 
and  rude  barbarians  tte^  thy  hallowed  soil.  .Bear  yjiij^f^, 
Venice !  ^e  worl<jl  gaze's  with  delight  at,  the  wocks  of  art  reefed 
in  the  days  of  thy  inde^^nidencei  llien^  )oO|  thy  wisdonacan^ 
thy  valor  made  thee  formidable  to  t^e  foreign  foe.  But  when,  th^ 
heaven-engendered  thoughts  of  freedom  were  no  longer  tbjne^.the 
arts  fluitted  their  once  favored  abode^  and  now  thou  art  pxostra.te 
and  disconsolate  in  bondage.  .   .     4  ...^ 

.  Do,  dten^.tlie  members  of  this  Holy  Alliaq.ce  thipk.it  cpQsi^. 
tent  with  the  principles  of  the  religion  of  which  they  .profess  theip* 
selves  the  champions^  to  stifle  the  noblest  sentiments  which  fver 
find  place  10  the  hWt  of  man^  and  to  blast  the  germs  of  talent? 
Do  they  consider  the  disregard  of  private  rights^  and  the  enforce- 
ment bf  absolute  monarchy  by  military  violence,  to  be  precepts  of 
Christian  ethics  i 

Let  the^  world  Be  on  its  guard  against  these  specious  pretexts  I 
Let  it  not  bQ  deceived  by  the  mask  of  hypocrisy,  nor  be  blind  to 
the  odious  designs  which  are  entertuned !    May  Naples  triumgb^ 
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iMi  ^Mtj  iltit  tCMch-  ibtefe^fis  to  W  caoUoafttcfir  tbey  TMturc  to 
Irc^mM  on  tlie  i4^t8  of  freeaieo ! 

ntf'IMMMlMib^'rdTfttifig  fo  H  IM^  oif  very  great  mporbimt^  when 
ooittidered  by  dlema^es.  Birt  when  we  neiect  that  ihegr  are 
ooflbMAed  wMp  )mfK?!|det'  wMcb  ib%  spread  tUrooghottt  'fivMfie ; 
Me*  we  «aaif  onr ^ey^  thntnd^  and pett^tyein ^^ifwtMtitA 
asdne' ' vfoMiH  ^pfit  m  4e  ttrtsn^'ilMl  the  aattie  free  anct'libeiiti 
|luljofia  oiuH^e'd  amoftgst  tbe  p6d|iie^"'We  eanobt  Mit'be  naeiMT 
hnprtAmi  wHh  Uie  awful  chaia.  Whatefer  may  take  place^  I 
pray  God  that'Enghnd  may  not  prove  opworfby  df  the  reputation 
which  lihe  haa  ali^ady  obtained  I  Let  liof  trivial  cfiiFerences  and 
the  inafigations  of  private  ambition  distract  our  attention  at  such 
a  moment.  Let  na  remember  that  this  is  ihat  great  and  glorious 
hmd  which  has  not  sanctidned  the  ideal  theories  of  speculative 
republicans,  \kot  owned  the  authority  of  imperial  edicts.  But,  in 
die  stead  of  these^  she  can  boast  of  the  noblest  system  of  nvem- 
nen^  which  secures  to  ua  all  the  liberty  of  a  republic  without  its 
fieentiom.nesa— 4il)  the  wisdom  of  an  aristocracy  without  its  feuds-— 
and  all  the  strength  afid  despatch  of  monarchy  widiout  despotism. 
Let  us  remember  that  we  treadthe  land  of  patriot  heroes,  who 
hate  preserved  this  hallowed  island  tinpoltiited  by  fo^reign  conquest. 
Be  it  not  foigocten,  that  Aia  is  die  country  of  upri|(m  staaesmen> 
whoae  justjce  and  whose  mtegrity  have  shed  around  th^  tmtive 
had  bright  and  lasting  rays — 

^  And  shall  these  labors  and  these  honors  die  ?** 
Shall  we  prove  unworthy  of  our  immortal  forefathers,  ^xA  regard- 
teas  of  those  blessings  which  they  have  consigned  to  us  ?    It  must 
not  he — ^it  camiot  bel 

We  have,  indeed,  of  late  lost  many  of  those  eminent  men^  whose 
assistance  would  have  been  iqvaluable  to  us  at  the  present  time. 
Homerj^  arrested  by  the  hand  of  death  in  his  mid-career  of  virtue ; 
RomiDy,  who  consecrated  the  most  splendid  talents  at  the  shrine 
of  the  purest  humanity ;  Grattan,  whom  nor  the  shouts  of  the 
pec^le  nor  the  influence  of  power  could  allure  from  his  countnr's 
service :-— these  are  no  more  !^  But  let  us  hope  that  their  examples 
are  not  left  to  us  in  vain.  Distant  be  the  day  when  Ei^land  shall 
l^e  destitute  of  statesmen  worthy  of  herself! 

We  have  still  left  many  men  of  great  talent  and  unquestionable 
ioCegrity.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  be  succeeded  by  others  of 
equal  ability,  and  that  there  may  not  be  wanting  those  who  can 
mmd  down  unimpaired  to  posterity  our  liberties  and  honor.  I 
codd  mention  one  illustrious  youth^  who,  descended  from  a  long 
and  renowned  ancestry^  has  already  obtained  a  distinguished 
academic  honor,  and  who  seems  destined  to  shed  fresh  lustre  on 
his  hereditary  rank  by  his  personal  merits.    But  I  forbear  to 
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dwell  OB  .thia  topic,  lest  I  should  offeod  the  modesty  which  I 
respect.  ,  . 

May  the  tutelary  angel  of  this  isle,  which  forsook  us  not  ^ben 
Spain  sent  forth  her  vaunted  Armada^  nor  when,  more  recently, 
France  threatened  us  with  ruin,  not  now  be  absent !  •  May  that 
angel  inspire  us  with  fortitude  to  meet  the  dangers  with  wbkm  we 
are  encompassed,  and  animate  us  with  a  determination  to  presenre 
our  rights  uninjured,  and  otur  reno^  unsullied ! 
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SKETCH  OF  A  PLAN 

FOR 

A  ^lEFOKMATION 
SYSTEM  OF  PROVINCIAL  BANKING, 

» 
:  -  I        ■ 

•     BIT    yfUiOB.  THE. 

NOTES  OF  COUNTRY  BANKERS 
NAY  BB  RENDERED  AS  SECURE  AS  THOSE  OF       ' 

THE   BANK  OF    ENGLAND,, 

AND  THB 

AGRICULTURISTS,  MANUFACTURERS,  8cc.  &c. 

RBUBVED  FROM  THE 

DISTRESS  AND  INCONVENIENCE 

OCCA8IOKED  BT 

THE  WANT  OF  A  SECURE  CIRCULATING  MEDIUM. 

WITH   AN   ABSTRACT   OF 

THE  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER'S  BILL 

TO  ADTBOBItB  BMXEMMB,  IN  XNOIAND  AND  IRBLAND^  TO  MSUR. 
AND  GIBCUJJkTB  PR0MIS80RT  NOTES,  tBCORED  UPON    ' 
A  DEPOSIT  OF  PUBLIC  FUNDSy  OR  OTHER 
GOYERNMBNT  SECURITIXS. 


**  I  frftt  tell  yon  what  mint  be^e  end.^  The  OeDtlelnen^  of  Estates  wiU  all 
tun  off  tbeir  tenants  for  want  of  payment:  the  Farmers  most  rob,  or  beg,  or 
leare  the  cornitry :  the  Shopkeepers  must  break,  or  starve :  for  k  is  the  Luided 
iUffn  that Bsaintaitis  tile  Merchanti  and  Shopkeeper,  .and.  Handieraltsman." 

Swift.— JDropitfr's  Fittt  Lttter. 


[Revised  and  Corrected  for  the  Pamphleteer.} 


LONDON 
1821. 
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PREFACE. 


The  manuscript  of  this  pawpWot  was  communicated  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Februai^,  1817.«^On  the  Qth  of 
i^pril,  1818^  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman  brought  a  bill  into 
the  House  of  Comm^nSi  for  carrying  the  plan  suggested  intoefiect. 
It  b  not  surprising  that  sf  host  of  country  bankers,  several  of  whom 
have  since  fiuied^  sha|ild  hav^  posted  up  to  London^'and  used  their 
utmost  ezertioHwto  prevent  the  passing  of  an  act  which  would  es- 
tablish a  test  of  theiracdf«bdjryudtmliaps  .a  little*  diminish  their 
profits,  ^  The  argnments  w  -snj^dalioiit  of  d^e  gentlsmfen^  it  u 
to  be  supposed,  prevailed,  so  far  as  to  induce  Mr,  V^nsittart  to 
postpone  the  measure*  Accprdi)i|j^  on  the  30th  of  Aj^ril^  he  moted 
<«that11w  order  for  ihe  first  reaiimgoi  the^^lll^  'for  tti'e  Utter  re- 
gulatiot  ^  ike  Ciitfisibrihmttf  ^va^^A^ 
charged  f  adding,  ^'tiiat  it  was  prop<A*aeiii#  mmettm^taum^^^ 
plan  was  only  alMcl6D6d  tdt  tHe^i^Mtit;  frdnifH  belief  th)it  some. 
modi6cationf  were  necess^ry^  and  m  the  appretidnsidn '  Aitft  the 
discussions  to  which  it  might  givie  rise,^  would  not  ^e  ^rougbt  \o  a 
close  dilritog  the  sesstoo." 

The  necessity* of  "ftdoptihg  tone  iuch^node'iof'isaoiualjK  Antke 
pv^c,  Agamstihe  fraudule^  issmei^  of  jpnpe^l^  peif9o}is  oCdbii!c>-r 
lidityj^h^  ^ep  al^iijoflai^l^^bo&rmed  1iy"thirU«iay  niindiift  fid* 
lures  thai  have  tafcen  place  in  England  sipce  ttie  bill  was  ^ith* 
drawn;  and  Tdomes  of  argumonts  could  not  more  strongly  mani- 
fest the  propriety  lof  again*^  hmf^*  die  mumfre.  imfw»  jnsrtiaa^snt, 
than  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  stated  to  the  HomwaUe 
Pouse,  that  the  defciency  ofiii^hutldrei  ihoukM4  pounds  mihe 
Irish  revenue,  had  been primifafl^.oi^c^moned  by.  the  general  dis^ 
Iress  in  which  the  faUures  of  intnm^able  countfy^  bankers  had 
involved  the  population  ! 
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It  is  ffeaeraily  aliowe<)  tbat  t6e  distress^  aod  ladcmireiilcttiie  ia  m4ui^ 
tbe  cimmUiiihf  ^(  br^e,  m^^  pai^<^lg1rly  the  l8«d4l^«rtiMi>  Um 
ietiitfb,'iiiM"(b^  MftMa«tnMt^/iiAnMb«ettM^e€tBd'fi»mMtit^ 
fMi^  M9  not  to^M  attfibated  to  a  dcficimicj  of  weatlhtor  .^pM 
aa»tiieltiiigilDi94  •biitrf6.^ gr^at  f^ndi duddeu  reduction-w  the.quan- 
^M!9W^<T  Pj*  wbif^  Ibat;  property  was  represented  and  airv 

^T^'r^u!hu)ii  of'rhe'iiir<hi1irtitig'iii)!«ittmfta9 1^ 

t^Sta/Hf,  abd^thb  1»biiMq[Wisttdk:ra^  npfMl$  ^ffirjimSit^ 

ebtahfasktiieiittiii  die  kH^oiii>     ^  >  .^  .  .    r  » 

'nieiit)isili^i;dlj[. a  letter  ia  the  agncultaral  rmort  wbich  does.nol 
idlade  to  the  rei^  distress  and  riAn  occasioned  tl^  thesa  faitureS)  a# 
mt  coiisequent  waiit  '^(  hion^y  and  d^dSt;  -Mibng  ill  deseriptkm  of 
p^h^j'nbteitcifptingdibsebf  IMbi^  ^'  •  ^   «  ,;  .y).i   i^ 

Money  cannot  now  be  raised  on  the ' noiy^beslof  secnri^^-at 
aciid'cotatty  banka^  because,,  under  the  present  depreciatkai  of 
aBck  ^par^  ibe  nptaa  which  might  be  issued  on  l6an^  payable  at  a 
fistant  period^  Tf^^^^  ^  ^^  probabiHtjf,  be  returned  uponf  ttie  banker 
tlje  next  day^  to'be  exclmhged  For  those  of  the  Bank  of  fikigladdj;  j 
'"  ibioiig*  a^  a  tofenMe  conffdenee  eitttfed^  kif  the  edimtiy  ftanli 
tt^^  iMrfttndb<)l(ftr^  A^farinai^ytliattMiafacftaib^yaadindaaAAa 
fifenterof  every  tMcfipttoa^  cMd,  increase  bis  aapitaland  eatendJiis 
ikpen^Hiotm  itt  btnioessv  by  means  of  tba  credit  wilUngly  afforded  ait 
<y;;byiika  ip  his  Tidnity^  and  thereby  deme  eveiy  advantage  which 
dMp'.JBtank.of  England  gives  to  meirchants  and  wholesale  traders  in 
'LDaami.^The  "dSitih  6t  the  fiflttl%s  liav^  thei^fera  been  the  saitoe 
to  the&'as  (if  I  tnqr  be  aBowed  aniezam^Ie  from  what  must  be 
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considered  39  nearly  an  impossibility)  that  of  the  Bank  of  England 
would  be  to  the  London  merchant.  By  such  a  calamity  he  would 
not  only  lose  the  ^amount  of  the  Company's  notes  he  might  pos- 
sess, but  be  called  upon  for  the  immediate  payment  of  sums  ad- 
vanced to  him  on  the  discount  bf  bills;  and  by  being  thus  suddenly 
deprived  of  a  resource  which  had  enabled  him  to  employ  tlie  wliole 
of  his  capital  in  commerce,  h^  wodid  be  obliged  to  sell  whatever 
he  could  bring  to  market,'  at  periiaps  less  than  half  its  value,  if 
even,  under  the  distress,  involving  his  neighbour  as  well  as  himself, . 
a  purchaser  could  be  found  on  any  terms. 

The  particular  similarity  between  the  Provincial  Banks  and  the 
Bank  of  England,  dislinguisfred^  from  the' London  Bankers,  arises 
from  their  respectively  issuing  thtir  noie$  by  discounting  bills/  0r 
on  loans,  at  legal  interest,  by  which  they  gain  fiife  pef  cent.,  wUle 
their  real  property  is,  or  ought'  to  be,  if  they  possess  any,  vested  in 
Government  or  othef  positive  securities,  and  yielding  as  much  more 
interest. — Provincial  Banks  s^nd  the  Bank  of  Englancf  l^ng,  (h^n, 
neaily.upon  tbe  same  plan,  similar  circumstanees  in  their  cond^t 
will  have  similar  effects  upon  the^r  i^espeetive  cu8tqm<er«,  gtid  in 
their  neighbburhood. 

Money  cannot  now  be  got  hi  Lopdon  on  mortgage  pA  ;.1^I 
interest:  £;rb8S  usury  in  the  way  of  annuhiea,  Which  ^  few  years 
ago  H'oula  have  consigned  t'he  names  of  the  pmie'^'to  iAfatl^y^^'is 
now  practised  by  some  of  the  most  cfp\Aetst,'ttjnli''saUJl^M^ 
spectable  companies  in  London.'     What  then  would  be  the  conse- 

Alienee  should  the  Bwih  lof  >  Ewglaadi  saase  to  discount  bilk  ?: — 
/ould  the  business  of  London,  accustomed  to  this  accommodation^ 
by  which  it  has  been  so  long-^typppirted,  encouraged  and  increased^ 
be  cmned  on  at  all  ?  Coula  any  trade  afford  the  usurious  ititerest 
reqairedi  and  enormous  ,charges  for  deeds  and  commissipn  i  Bad 
as  such  a  state  of  things  Wpi|ld  be,  it  ^uTd  tiot  l>s'  'Comparatively 
Worse  than  is  exhibited  in  many  parts  of  tTie  kingdom  at  this 
Instant.  '  \  .;  '  *  !•     "   " 

:The  cause  of  the  very  higb  rate  6f  interpst  is  evidently  the  kn- 
mense  Natioittl  Debt,,  which  has  absorbed  most  of  idie  disp'osable 
capkfti  of 'tbe' kingdom,  not  employed  in  tradel  Satisfied  as  the 
public  creditor  is  with  the  security  of  the  nation^  and  jSVe  per  cmt. 
idterest,  jtis  nyt  to  ^e  expected  that  he  would  sdl  oiii  his  property 
viestedinthe  stocks,  to  lend  it  on  any  personal,  or  even  bnided 
security,  on  legal  interest ;  where,  however  seciir^  Mis  ptihcipzl, 
the  payment  of  bis  interest  could  not  be  so^xact;  to  which  must 

'  The  foHowiog4Mtoi«i0  ii^attJafumnce-Pffioe  adv^iiti^nisii^  ,a|^feared 
in  tbe  Observer  of  Feb..  SS:^  i     .  ,        .    i  n    .    .   .     .. 

^  Redeemable  annuities  on  one  or  more  liveti  secured  on  real  or  funded 
property^  are  purchased  by  the  Company  on  the  roost  eligible  terms.'' 
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be  added  unetlier  most  material  consideration,  the  great  probability 
of  efentuali;  increasing  his  capital  by  a  rise  in  the  Public  Funds. 
If,  theoy  pecuniary  aQcommodation  js  not  to  be  procured  pn 
KK>rtgage  at  le|;al  interest  in  London^  the  great  Money  Mart, 
where  the  National  Bflnk,  and  Bankers  in  general,  are  in  good 
credit^  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  ^h'ock  occasioned  by  the  failure 
and  cbscredit  of  the  Provincial  Banks,  should  have  thrown  so 
jnaqy  parts  of  the  country,  under  existing  circumstances,  into 
such  a  seemingly  irretrievable  state  of  distress,  for  want  of  a 
suflSciency  oi  secure  currency^  so  amply  p09sessed  by.  the  metro- 

»9>i9-    .     >..  •    ',  ^     • ■'     . 

it  is  n(\t  to  bci  (J^iefl  that  much  stod  severe  distress,  has  shown 
itself  JQ  London;  ,but  n^ay  ,not  this,. in  a^reat  measure,  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  destruc^tion  of  trade  and  credit  in  the  country  t 

No  arguments  were  necessary  to  prove,  tl*at  the  country  haa 
su&red  to  exceasi  .frdm  the  deteriorated  and  worthless 'paper  cur- 
rency with  r  which  aa  unprincipled  set  of  men,  calling  themselves 
Banker^- {^ad  oi/erwhelmed  it«V  But,  previously  to  submitting  a 
Phn,  by .  the.  adoption  of  which,.  I  presume  to  think  that  every 
town,  and  even- village  in  the  kingdom,  mighty  in  respect  to  pecu- 
liliaify  .acq()nMiiipd9tipp  ^^  ^^^rp,  drcu^alting.'mediuiii,  be  placed 
oliaSjgood  a  jilting  ,^§.,, the  ;netr,Qpql|^i— it  sjeemed  necessary  to 
^Yfftks  iihe.  fp^n^Qing.  pj^servalioap,.  that  the.  fpri^ier  are  now 
WtaU^,4JwweA<)f;a^c;k.^y«p^ge8. ^, 


- '  -<  ) ■aagsigartiBiU    in  wimi 

-  H 


"H  '"    .,    .,.    "nil.?    *  t     r  .)».«     I;      /    •     ,,,>    «       I  ^     .  .... 

. ;  4tfi^pwlf),  B>^(m>f^.tM  frcilities  should, be. giyein  f^r,  any.  pei-son 
ppSA^ssii^.stp^t^^p  the  0,9yei:nin€|nt  funds,  to  transfer  the  same, 
or  any  part  thereof,  in  trust^  to  some  authorised  public  functio- 
nary Of  fuvM?j(ioni|ri^,'98  sQcurf^y  for  any  promisspi^  nptes  he  might 

,•  Tb^  ;  r  A¥jipose  uptonif^e  fprjjie  Registration  and,  mfinagement 
p44U^tfaps|^,a  I;|^,i^ta][)|i8he4>i  nn^er  the  controiiUof .  the  Ac- 
C(Qup9l|^taQt-0^f4efi4  pf.  fh^  .CoHrt,  pf ,  Chancery.*  A  ^B. ;  possesshug 
JiP,P^QiJ[..^v€^,pei^.c^Q^  fftpclfi,  tiinp^fers  the, same  to  the  said  Ac- 
^^i^WSMpt,  General,  i^  ttwtas/a./jficupty^  ^or  JiO,000/.  iq  notes. 


'  See  note  A. 


*  The  Court  of  Chancery  is  offered  as  an  example,  because  it  is  already 
hii^  t^  ha^t  of  l^tding  immense^  sums  in  trust.  Sevend  other  public 
departmeots  might  answer  the  purpose  as  well,  ot'SVen  the  Bukfe  of  Eng- 
land itself.  ••    "  ..'.;.  ...*.' 
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4ii&Mfli  lie  i»8ii»  idisstte  {M^ttble^l^.  bearer  w  deoMtud.  0»  tUt 
Itesier  being  made,  and  A  B  ptfTing  inie^tele  ni  ^ulatem  /eAi 
to^Amb  the  sof^port  laf  sock  in  eaUd^tUbmea^  Iba  Aoeoiiiptaiit- 
GcMnd  wiU  be  aathoiiaed  ti^  deliver  to-^bini  printiad  noiat  of  the 
foRawingv  or  aMj  other  fbraft  tbal  legid' adviaeM  mighc  baitor 
jqgp|viovB^  to' die  amount  of  10,000&#  lip  aiicb-BavemlBaliiaaaA3 
tnigbt  iwidi  that  amoonl  to  be4ividad« 

a^m  (Date)    , 

Ipranme  to  pay  C  D  or  bearer,  on  demand,  the  sum  of  t'eft 

pounds,  0$  securv^  for  which  I  assign  ten  pounds  five  per  cenf. 

annuities,  trtmsferred for  that  purpose  to  the  AccclMpVant  General 

of  the  Court  of  Chancery. .  iS\gtkeS)  A.  B.    '   ' 

Imiifythst  ABhas  tramferred  to  4he  Actmifimi-Gemtml 
^ihe  Court  dfChmftury^  ten  pounds  fiwLpef  ce$U.  ammuiti^i,  m 
socurHyfoir  the  payment  ^tJm  note,  wkidk  wHi  bt  tramfufrod  tB 
ike  bearer  in  dtfmdt  of  payment.  (Signed)        .  P«  G. 

These  notes'  Would,  I  <^oocdVe,  pbsse^  ail  the  soKifitf  ivlikA 
fliose  erflie  Bank  of  England*  do  (die  security  of  O^avemment  and 
duct  of  the  drawer ;)  and  they  might  b^'isKued  in  ducDuMingl^iHa^ 
orVy  way  of  loan  in  any  partf  pf  the  kingdbiM/  widi  ^  mwA 
facility  and  benefit  to  the  Public,  as  BUnk  of  fih^hmd  %0i^  di« 
in  London.    '     _^ 

They  would^  in  ffome  degree,  hofean  adirantage  over  the  'Bank 
of  Eng^nd  notes    for    counts^    circulation,  masmncb  lis  their 

.  genuineness  might  be  ascertained  in  that  part  of  the  coutitfy  wfaei^ 
they  originate  and  are  most  likely  to  be.  kept  in  circulation,  by 
reference  to  the  drawer,  as  well  as  kt  the  office  in  London  '^Krhere 
file  security  for  tb^m  is  lodged.  The  want  6f  sbme  sueH  ^iterieti  in 
difFerent  parts'Of  die  country  has-been  (he  cause  M  Aie'  ini^uiH 
t^ntty  nbtefl  being  prefeiVed  tb  tfa^e  of  th6  Badt,  ^hieh  ir'%«a 
fete^  teight  be  forged.     ^  "  .       •  n   .v 

Private  pe^ons  might  lend  such  botes  on  seOdtity  a^mtllas 
ttaqlicirs,  or  lise  thedi  in  paymehtil  16  greit  advAiHage;  Thus, 
appose  a  i^en^n's  dividend  t6  ambnnt  to  tee*  tkenMnd-  pOMdi^ 
which  he  lisuaAy  keet>s  b^  him  for  bin  chrn^nt  exf#nees/  by  iaame^ 
diately  i^turnit)g  the  dividend  ibto  stdck,  akid  taking^  seoui^d 
notes  for  the  amount,  he  economises 'his  property  greattjp  by  its 
being  made  to  yield  him  an  interest  till  the  time  be  has  oeeasioB 

*  to  expend  it.    And  if^  at  the  period  of  the  ensuing  <dM(iend  be* 

'  They  would  be  eqiial  in  value  to  goldi  for  gold  coin  of  the  same 
nominal  value  could  produce  no  greater  moome  than  5  per  cent. 
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floiBQg  dttOjt,  im^htii-  my.  8urplM^.4hUf  a^.  least;  m^I  JtMiiia  k^en 
{voduetM  mienBH  in  ihe  Iwcb  MrWe  it  ^emaios.^  ,  .,^ . 

..ThatPfonoQiil  Baokawmiig  ooly  tb^e  aecus,^  Notes  w.9Mld 
iMifi^  a  pt^ferm^p  jtbere  canaqt  be  a  shadow  oi  doubf^  nor  i^  Jtbero 
T««an>  16  belieae'lhat  anj  solid  Bank  wouU  besiute  to  adof^.tb^ 
meaitm;  for^  atthougb  th^i  profit  upon  tb«  circidapon  oif,  siiicb 
iwtes  might  not  be  so  great  asiipwaa  .unliipited  n^mbef  ,i$fi'v^ 
without  any  security,  still  the  profit  woqld  be  sufficiently  couaidefr 
able  to  induce  comptiititors  upon  the  new  plan  in  eveiy  to^n  in  tb# 
Idngdom;.  and  thus,  without  any  coqipuU^ry.or  restrictive  me^n 
aiuresbndie  part  of  Government  I0\vard8  existing  Country  Banks» 
^nsidered  by  Adani  Smitb^  to  be  absolutely  necessary  fbr  public 
aecuriSy^  a  most  cruel  evil  would  be  remedied,  which  has^  iU  4ie 
eomae  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  been  the  ruin  of  inanyttiov* 
aaadr  at  tke  |ioor  Imd  middk>^ass«A  of  society  in  tb^.cj&ii«try^ 
aad  aSiengtbhar  greasly  conlribsited  to  plunge*  both,  agwuiturisl 
nod  flnmiiactiareA  into  one  geuDTal  abyss  of  misfi^tmi^.    ... 

For  .Example,  sdpfoae.  a  new  Bank .  established  i»  i^  .counti^. 
town,  which,  together  with  its  vicinity,  requires  a  circulation  of 
Mies.lo  lh»  afi^uj^QC  a  buijdr^  thousand  pounds ;  v^hat  would  be 
die  pfobable  pra^^  i^  four  Qentlemen  undertake  the  'business^ 
lHnrng«Rh..^/JPQ2.  five  pes  cent,  stock,  which  |ns)^  for  afgu- 
menM^d^i -he. supposed «t  piir.'  .This* stock  tbby  tiia^sfer  in  trti^t» 
and  reqeife^Cfeirtin^  notj^lq  the  simoi^t  of  tb^ir  c^pit^t,  which 
ihey  issue  on  the  securities  at  5  per  cent. ;  consequently,  bes(des  ^e 
Ai^tendiloQJhek  stocky. t^y,  gel  SfiQOf.  per  annum  by  the  issue 
of  MtMr  jmf^f^  But,  aUqvrifig  one  thousand  p^r  i^nnum  .for 
expetises^ff^d  Aefnf^essary.cash.tp  be  keptin  cpffers  yielding  no 
■^ffifc;  AWf¥^ttit»8«Bijfe'  (pur  thousand  a  year  as  the  profit  of  a 
bnsi»eas.witech  ma^y.ba.conducl^d  iititkless  trouble  or  risk  thait 
wm  odier  wbasa  a  capital  is  required.  ,U  sHpuM  l>^  observed,  that^ 
till.  tbe^'BilKk  jgyf  .£i^Uiid  .resumes  payments'  in, gpid,  the  sum 
•e^esaaiyi'tD'be  Jkf|y|  op  the  prefnises,  would  be.  very  trifling,  for 
Aese  notes  having  an  equal  seciurity  with  those  of  th^  Bank  of 
fiagMMlt  4bereJiv<^l4^^  uerf  IJ^e  dswgar  of  a.ron  upon  the  firm* 
Th»'piofitiroD|  kfiefpng  draHiing  accounts  1  have  not  included^ 
thoiigh  it  WoMld-:pei|iaps,  atsncb  an. establishment  be  sufficient 
te^4ieAay  the  cbaiiges  for.  which  I  have  ^allowed  the.  thoupand  pfer 
•mium  Such  a  Bank  would  not  neceds^iW  be  confined  to  the 
isttiing  of  notes  So.tbe  amount  of  the  100,000/.  they  surt  with,  as 
they«lbemseWes4BDi|^t  procioe  nioney  on  tiie  secuiiiies.  on  which 
tiiojr. had  «dvanicedi  their  notes,  and  therewith  purchase  more  stock 
and  obtam'iUore  secured  notea  to  circulate  at  interest. 


•'  See  note  B. 
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Persons  IfuveUing  on  the  Cootinont,  or  going,  to  our  colonies  in 
America^  or  the  £ast  Indies^  would  derive  verjr  considerable  ad"- 
vantage  from  the  plap  o£  security  notes«  Instead  of  selling  out 
stock  to  obtain  bilLf  or  letters  of  ctedit^  whic):^  cannot  be  done 
"withoiit  loss  of  the  iuierest  of  money,  at. least  during  the  voyage^ 
they  might  leave  their  funds  well  secured  at  home,  and  probably 
sell  their  notes  at  a,consi(krab)e  premium  when  they  arrived,  as 
remittances  to  England.  For  instance^  in  Jamaica,  bills  on  Eng- 
land ar^^geperaUy  at  a  premium  of  from  tei^.to  fifteen  per  cent., 
and  are  not  made  due  till  ninety  days  after  sight,  consequeutly, 
nearly  five  months  must  elapse  before  they  are  paid.  A  gentleman 
leaving  London  in  April  with  IQODL  in  notes,  secured  on  stock, 
the  dividend  on  which  becomes  due  at  Midsummer,  instead  of  Bills 
or  Leltera  of';Cr«dit»  probably  arrives  in.  Ju^e,  sells  bis  notes^ 
Ikin  wiiidlitfi'roore  secure  remiDtance  cannol^be<ibliiiiieil^  at^a^high 
premium,  they  bein|' payable  ^^at  sight  insr^ad  of  ihnse  months 
after^  and  gets  his  dividend 'on  his  stodt  to  MidscTmmer;  The 
diflference  <^  bim  between  this  mode  and  bills  take^.froiii  London, 
¥f€mlA  b^  ftom^OJb' to  %SO/.>c' besides  having  the  opportunity  of  k^ef^ 
faig  his*  money  alt  interest  in  the  BngUsh  stocks,  if. -he  isLvuld  tuet 
have  occasion  to  use  his  notes  in  Jamaica. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  these  notes  would  be  bought  up 
with  lividity  in  all  the  Briliih  calnniggy^  particularly  if  some  regula- 
tion were  made  by  which  the  purchaser  would  be- entitled,  to  the 
future  hyterest  accruing  on  the  stock.  It  seems  evident  that  such 
regulations  would  enable  the^cotonists  to  realise,  without  risk>  theb 

(property  in  England,  which  ^Jt  present,  for  those  in  India  particu- 
arly,  is  frequently  difficult,  expensive,  and  hazardous. 

It  wasspt  firdliiiif-inlesilioD  <o  have  go«e  iMebiaiore iato.pfliriicu- 
lan^  &ntf  nbt  Mly^  to 'haire' d€rbliled  isveiy  circiMBsttmod-wkicfaz  1 
conceived  n<^de^s^ry  forcaVryUg  sdcba-phm  into  immedisitfe  and 
complete  exjsautiqn,  but  ..to. /have,  enumerated  tb^  many  otbirr 
meniientoiiSiacliMiHA^s^whiqb  in.  my  view  wouM -^l^ue  40^^  jthio 
naticmilnd  cbepubtio  in genehvlifrom^itajadoption^  iM>w«]ieiy.>upiNi 
reconf^braiton  i  am  of  t>|>iMon  tbtitthe  Sketcb^I  b8V«  guran^is 
s^flB^ient  to  ^how  the  p6ss)fc>i|Hy  pf  remeclying:tb0  evil,  *nrf  inesoittc 
degree  rend^riii;^  that  >very'C<H)«(ierabIeiprop6rU^  of  the  09^1)4^ 
of  the 'kingdom/  wbidt  hiMifoeeiibQN)awed.f6r.tbe»ius«  of  tbfs^s^y^^ 
and  consequently  withdraMit|l '  froin  Agrioillnirey  McdiufiMttaffis, 
and  Cpn>^)erc<i^  stiir  aVhitable  for  pu'blic  accomtnodatibti,  (^-re* 
i^wiag^tbroyg^Mts  meaWU^i^.^'grand  wheel  oicirculatJQn/'  ^^ch, 
from  the'rotttoiiesei  of  ket  mateviala,  h«s  b0en<«rapidily<aei?4y>9S> 
and  has  now  hardly  nieT«>ttMin  one  cog^eft  tfiatc«iibe«(depw4iil 
upon. 

Few  persoixs  commence  .'business  in  any  way  withoiTt  i  great 
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proportion  df  bohoweJ  iapital;  fcut  thfc  Stete;  as  I  Lave  before 
observecl,  has  borrowed  Nearly  all  that  is  to  be  lent;  and  therefore, 
tin  something  be  dode  to'  release;  or  render  it  available  to  the 
cfnterpYising, '  irigehroys,  ktid  industrious^  there  tviU  be  the  less 
diauce  of  ourm^iiui^acturers  beiti^  able,  asfonnerty,  to  undel^ell 
ID  foreign  markets,  or  our  agricuKu fists  to  increase  the  (Produce  of 
the' land  now.  under  culinvation,  or  extettd  their  exertions  to  the 
«anV  MILLION'S  of un^uftivated' acre's  capable  of  giving  employ- 
ineAf  and  'siib^teMc^'to'theintniensdy  increased,  and ^11  iticr^as- 
fng,  popiil^tioil'orthe  empire.  '^'        '     »      ••      •       » 


Asibtf  Ainhiyrmetnsto;)urstiethfesiil9eee<K3c(sionaHy^irit  be  necessary) 
4illthiB^«iiM.ibdiier'plaD^<ibr  ibB^aeoirkv  aod.aoriWiD«di^CMi,.of  th^ 
««lm^9•#Ul4lhaveIb^w.^nU'4l:>sally.adap^dy  he  wU^  be  tl^ankfui  fpr,  any 
Junts  or.ii)fo.rauiiQfy  that  be  may  be  flavored  wUh^  i\articii(larly,  as'  to  the 
present  lUte  of  bat'iKing  in' the  different  towns ;  what  places  Stand  in  most , 
neetf^fiollS  btitiking establnfatfnents;  thecaitsesandeffbetsii^rhefoilures 
J^t  have  fak4m  'fyttce ;  sndd  indeed  any  coiaoiuMceCiotis  that  otsy  aerre  ^ 
^fiiaHu^JafikleFrpicioGifilftwkioi^Sjisi^ili;  .wWcbfo^  be.fi^^f^ssed  free 
4)fpostage.  ,,.,    ^,.        ,^_   ,    ,^.,      ,.^    ,.....-..,(    /. 

»•♦    '•'    '  '»«'■     ••     '  ;  .  .  /        '»•«..     •=..'(.•,   t  I-.    ^    .  ri    4  I    r,./.  .,    ,.,  I 
^.    ,     ;  .     1^    ;(     ;>      '      ■•'■■>{       ^  ■  ■■  ■      ^  H'i»i'»--'  'i'.lM^'!. 

•'    '"  '   J.*  J'i^    r.'   i;  «  »,,'    .  .  .      *?i    J     J.  I  ,'    .      .         !      •-.;.;! 


Note  (A.)  .,    .      .  ^  .        '      ; 

'  It^faas^  toeit  eMiitlated,  tbatustnoetb^  eotlnicnceaitf*  of  nherwar  with 
FMliiot,^ate«fl^aMiotry  haaio^s{)fD4jO|bei^  p<;lty  issusra  4>f,l^P94  notes, 
.InyrefiMlM^.^Q^aqiiou^lvf  at  least  thirty  icilliqvs  st£^uno»  a  sum 
jPW-Jy  1^  gj(^t  a;i.tht;  wnole  .secure  circylatlng  medium  of  the  country  used 
to  be,  previous!^  |:o  ^hat  period.  It  shotild  be  recollected  that "  those  blood- 
iacke^'^Tntf  dfcsdtvedn^ost'ef  tli^goM  sumtncy  tbM)«Mi''t«ieircttkte  in 
tN'<coiiM>yt«4i^  aubtti|ot)ngrJibiar  «naU-  oalPSr  tnnw.  OT^^  imfom  .gpU 
'becwwDSopsMi  i4  Mnfi^or  fhaBiwiMf  »|^g)#nd.,8JjBp(^p^  cash  pay- 
JOBef^aodrbegpA  to  issue x>ajs  and  two  pqund  notes.  Tliere  are  the  strong- 
est grotixKis.  (or  believing  that  thes^  measures  Would  never  have  become 
iTectesar^  do  the  "o^ti  Of  inefiank,  had  not  the  sasall  coaatry  notes  been 
.tM^siib«tilUteii^J|ot>gold>alid.v9UwryUi'altmBtdb  |iarts:of  tbe  kiegdcMO, 
atii^tifl|(A4>adon«nA&td4flEVl^diAtb^ciQi.i;9^  ....  .  .    »    , 

fla4t|i^P«^.V|ftW,p{)liged,to  contiiiue.^eplaciog  t^>p  drain  of  theprepipus 
neta|9y"Occa^iQnea  (jy.  such  bankers,  it  must  soon  bave  ex^'austea  its 
coitferi,  and  been  ultimately  redticed  coasinspfrentastate^asmostoffhem, 
bybbtb^  olri^gM  \jo  purchase  biiiliod'at  26  er  t5  per  oeiit.'above  UieMiut 
lM^'l^^upplyieoidivliich.Mr<i#ild  bare  diaaiipeareq  aaagoc  as  issued. 

It  seems  impossible  that  a  currency  of  gold  and  silver  should  be  maintain- 
ed in  ao^  courtly  where  specious,  aaventurers^  may,  throueh  the  folly  or 
infaiuation  of  the  public,  be  suffered  to  substitute  for  it  their  insecure  pro- 
BQUBory  notes.    It  woiUd  appear,  therefore,  that  the  Bank  of  England 
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cannot,  with  safely  to  itself,  or  benefit  to  the  natioii,  rteiime  payments  in 
cash^  till  8uch  a  reformation  takes  place  in  the  system  of  provincial  b4nkiDg> 
ts  will  giye  that  paper  a  palpable  securitjr. 

That  there  are  in  tlie  kmgdom  matiy  solid  private  banking  establiUif 
nentSy  conducted  by  men  of  ^greeit  .^j^lcfilhp  .and  probity^  is  very  certain^ 
tndxhese  persons  could  be  put  to  no  material  inconvenience  by  giving  their 
notes  tht*  evident  and  tangible  security  so  desirable. 

They  citnnot  be  making  greater  interest  than  may  be  obtained  in  the 
Public  Funds,  of  the  mooey'trhith  their  notes  represent,  without  employ •» 
ing  it^  hazardously  in  trade,  usury,  or  speculation  of  some  kiad,  and  if  tbfy 
do  thtSp  it  must  be  evidently  at  the  risk  of  those  who  possess  their  papen 
The  measure:  priQposed  will,  tbevefore,  fqrm  a  test  of  s^lv^ncy  ana  pru- 
dence, adding  at  he  same  time  Co  the  respectability  and  eonsequehce  df 
those  who  adopt  it,  and  affording  just  grounds  iTor  auspectiug  the  solidity  of 
thoie who  do  not.  .*.j4.»,j 

At  His  late  Mai^ty's  accession  to  the  throne  there  was 

gold  in  circulation       ...«•.*    jP*  95,000^^00 

Fi«ffii'the^reari^60toilft3/tii)BrtoihBi4ouied,       -       ^       %>jMVm 

XmtQ  tt7$  to  fff7       -        -.^^      ..      -       -        •       *        %OMrjMt 

.   Ftoiil;imiOl778         -        -         •        t        *        *        '^         38,831,286 

■  •f  1  t   -  *f — ^ 


In  place  of  the  much  greater p^dTlhisltaMeBse  sum,  in  theptieckiitt 
flMtal,  tfa«  countiiy  foiaesiea  aDlMf^btut  the  notes,  i^f  pavfM:e  backers, 
betting  no  Qthp  evident  security  than  their''  jHomise  to  pay/  The  incfeaae 
in  ^e  cirqulfiUon  of  the  Bank  of  1£ne|aiid  notes  h&s  boroe  iio  proportion  to 
the  abstraction  of  Che  gbld  curreiie^r  toi'  oftb^'ltS  d&Hrions  of  thui^e  note's 
now  otit,  ikHy  the  9t  miiliooe  of  T/.  aild'9/i  aotescan  be'saidto  sMiditi  the 
eteadof  ikfe  gjoldi  con{equetitlyal)ifi«iM|.«(Vidfll«,  ttat  to  ist  tftie;i<M«i#l»y 
p»nerihf^|Jti4r80,ia|jHHfu4y,  di^|Uip#f^l^  Qoi^-^injuriof^ly,^  itinui^t.bc 
acknowledged^  as  long  as  that  ine^iAn  possesses  no  other  security  than  it 
has  hitherto  don^,  when  it' is  cdnsMmd  that  the  faJhkres  haie  on  to 
average  amounted  for  many  years  past  to  upwards  of  a  million  a  year;  •  ■ 

«Torestra8i  private  peoplfe,  Ft  hiajf  WiAtiif,  'fro|ii*re«i«ivi6g  in  |»yffleQt 
the  promissory  notes  of  tk'^bhtiky^,  tor  teiy 'Mn^,*-  fitether  ^^^t  or  staiadl)^ 
ivbeii  f}MyttienyM««iey  are«n4ttiog<o<iiaiiife  ii»t»)ioi|  lo  mtiMn  a  tattkir 
fiomiisltiitg  aoeh  n«M»  viri^leii^  iOl  bin  i>l«iMMt**«i«>^i4^)«.^ftC»ey^^ 
them,,  is  a  ttiaaifest  vidhtym  (^  tba(  natural  4fber^  whiqb  it  is  the^prof^ 
business  of  ra#  not  to  infringe  but  to  support.  Such  regulations  nia^^  no 
doubt,  ia  some  respect  be  considered  a  violation  of  'riMurtli  UbeHyi  But 
those '€xdlioiilW^beMiliir«A  lib^^  a'Mr'InditfkkiflK  wlridk^^tfigbe 
•nda^ttr  fh«rJ90dutfty  i^^i^  Mioiei'jbdety^r  eteimd^u^t  to  be  i^stnMwA 
l9theia^s.of  i9}|gov^^mei|ts«,of  d^e  mostft«ey  ^a»  well  as  of^theimoit 
despotibal:  The  obligation  o^buifdibg  party- walls,  in  ovder  to :  prevent 
the  common j  edition  of  fire,  irf*  a"vk>Ta:tion  of  natum!  liberty,  eiactly  df 
the  satDfekhi^  with  the  r^gi^Mon^bfth^  banking  trbAe  wbidi  are  tiere 
proposed.'^        •  •      .     -^^  ..  .  #  .  ..  », .    ,i      ,   ,;  f,i 

^  A  paper  mbney<eoa^tiQ|  |n  buiikHiotes^  issued  by  people  of  nedoab^ 
cren^  payable  ul^a  demand  without  any  condiitou,  and  in  fact  alwigrs 
reaoily  paid  as  sooh  as  pre^entfed,'  is,  in  evc^ry  ttsp^  equal  in  value  to  gold 
and  silver  motley ;"— A.  Smith's  WtaUh  of  Jfatton^  vol.i.p.480i' 
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AtntTOct  of  a  Bill  to  aufthbii^  Bankers^  inEnglanii  and  irelMd, 
to  issue  and  cfrculate  Prooiissdlry  Ncvtes,  securiid  upMH  D^p^sU 
rfruhtic  Funds,  or  other  (jovertimeDt  Securiti«9.  l^th  Aprils 
1818. 

The  Preamble  of  the  IntaodedA^t  stated,  that.  Whereat  die 
Cb^htion  of  Promissoiy  Notes,  by  Bahki^nf  in-Eddand  and 
Irelancl^  the  Payment  whereof  shaU  be  secured  an  fh^  Deposii  of 
'Prepierty  vested  in  certain  PubUc  Stocks  or  FundSj  or  other 
Cmernment  Securities,  will  be  hishhf  beneficial  to  the  internal 
Tradeand  Commerce  of  the  Kingiom: 

A W  Whelms 'by^^M^At*t|M8s€id^itoAet3ef«nteeii^  of  die 

Keigfi  of  His  present  Moajesty^'intitiiled/''  Ad  Att  Ibr  tMiflk 
restrainiiig,tbe  Nego^ation  of  Pro/nissory  ^ptes'abdtif^land'Biib 
of  Eaockaoge,  uadcfr  a  limilbed  S\m,  .witfain  that  part  of  Great  Bfi^ 
tabedted  Edciak^/'  Hie  Negotbtidn  'Of  Pmmsf6l7  Notes  and 
lfaland"19[ilh^  of  Sxbbdhge  in  £h^and^-  ftlfTivM^  SMUtags  and 
under.  Five  ^oujfiVffi^  is  restrained,  in  i^al^iler'l?  the  said  Acrtptoa- 
vicled:.  *^  /  '  '■';.<'.':,'. 

And  whereas  by  an  Act  made  in  the  lUrty-sefenth  year  of  the 
Reign  of  His  present  Majesty)  dlfe'^d  recited  Act  of  the  SereOK 
t(enUi  year,  so  far  as  the  same  jrelates  to  the  making  void,  or  to 
Ae  .restraining  tbe  pnb^shing  or  uttering  and  negotiauDig  of  Pro- 
miaaal^  Notes,  Drafts  or  Undertakii^  in  wrking,  ^aysfele  on 
demand  loAe  Bearer  theneoiv  <br  aHySMi  kss  than  die  Sam  of 
PIve  Pouiids  ttf the  whdie,  was  SQi|^nded  fbrfh^'peiiod  in  the 
said  Act  menti6ned :   .   ^        ''  '       .    "     ' , 

•  And'tfbere^  tbe  period  of  such  Suspension  wfS  by  an  Act 
paaaad  ii^  the  Fiily.8ix«h  Tear  of  Hi§  Majesljf^s  Beq^,  cootintied 
t[nti}'t«^0  7eirs  after  iheexj^iratio^  of tte'R«Mrtfeti»n  upon  P^^ 
mepts  in  Cash.bv  the  Bank  of  England^ 

Th%t  after  a  time  to  be^^xefl^,  tbe  R^triction  of  17  (x.  S,  c.  SQ, 
shall  be  repealed,  as  to  all  Notes  under  5h  issued  under  die 
Au^ritjE  of  this  Act,  in  maimer  undiindlM^the  R^ilionsbereiif- 
^t9(^meftti(Hi^d^  by  ^aqjkers  duly  licensed  bt  re^ier^  8<±oHlMg 
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That  JEUnkers  desiroas  of  issuing  Nates  aecured^on  theif  Bro- 
pertj,  vested  in  certain  Piiblic  FunHs^  may  apply  9^  tbe  Bank  of 
England  or  Ireland,  or  South  Sea.  House  in  London^  to  transfer 
such  Fiiiid.s  to  the  CopmipsiQtiers.  for  the  Reduction  of  th^ 
National  Debt;  and  theFeupoo,  and  upon  such  Banker  ^r  Baak- 
erf  transferring  suph  Stocks,  Funds  ox  Annuities^  or  any  part  ther<&* 
of,  in  the  Books  of  the  GoM^rn^  9nd  Compai^  of  tite  Bankoif 
England,  or  Bank  of  Ireland,  or  South  Sea  Hoipse.  respeictivelji 
into  the  names  of  the  said  Commissioners  for  the  JleducMion  oftb^ 
National  Deii^/  in  a  specjal . Account . to^  b«  ppened  attjies^ 
Bankf)  a^id  South  Sea  House.  res|>ecUYely,  for  the  purposes  of.  this 
Apt,  it  diall.  and*  may  be  laM^ful.  for  the  Governor  >or  J^^fn^ 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  Ireland,  or  Somh*  %a^ 
Company,  for  the  lime  being,  respectively^  and  they  are  hc^^fa^ 
respecitiyeljF  authorised  and  required,  to  griant  a  Cert^cate  tO;rthe^ 
Banker. :or  jankers,  or  other  Person  pr  Per$€«is< making  sud| 
Trafi^er,  directed  to  the  said  Commissioners  for  the  Beduction,af 
the  KatAonalDebt  (and  which  Cei^ificate  ahall  be4]90,acqording;4Q 
a  if  oral  which  shall  be  established  hyvthe  said  Goxernqi;.  and>C«(inr 
puny  of  the  Bank  of  JEoghnodt  Ireland,  ai»d  South  Se9  Compfdjlr 
respectively,  .and  aball  be  the  same  in  all  cas^J,  aiujl  sitjql^,  Cectifi^ 
cate  shall  state,  that  the  Person  lOr  Persons  theceii)  mentio^edi^  I^iIIk 
or^ ,\^y^ ,  tf^sfj^rjed  the  ^tocki^  , Funcls or  Apquities ,  ttw^i^ de- 
acribed,,tp  it^ejaid  Coipiniscaon^rs.fqr  tl^f^.I^e^uctipqi^f  t^JS^Itio^^ 
Deht;fqrtheipurpo«e9of  tWA^fih     ,  .       .      w   >ii    >     ...    ,tr.ii,i 

Tha|.|heX^ommic(8V>o^rs  for  the.Bodfictipn  fof  Uie  Na^iqfial .X><^ 
shall  e^ahli^  QjQcea  oc  appQ^t  Ag^ntfjn  |Lc]pidcw^,an4  iPnb^ 
for  the  pi;irpos^  of  tjbis  Act,  and  keep  piioper  Bookip,  &c.  th^mifgi^ 
the  purpose^  <af  TMa  h^  ^nd  relating.  reapecti«(Q|y  tx^.ithe^  ^eye^ 
Stocks,  Fund^^  or  4^uitie6,,or.pther  Govefnineot  Secuiritie9,iO)^. 
tiansferFedfOTrd^po^iiedfpr  thf^puqpQfies  Qf.^i/I.Aet..  ,        .   ....,^  ^ 

That  on  prodaction  of  Certificate^  of  Transfipr  of  Stock  at  sucl^, 
Qfficeff,  the  Sums  «o  transferred  shall  b^e  placed  to  |he.a€co||iif(<Q/( 
the, Proprietors. in  the  Boojcaof  thf  Ccomiuisioners^i         t'  ;  ...c  .f^ 

That  afterra  dajte  to  be  fi^eds.  Bankers  mi^,  deposit;  il$:i/Dh«iii|ef 
or  Treasury  3ilU  with  the  Comnussionera  for  the,  Reduction  of  tl^e 
NittipAal.  JDehi;,  for  the  purpq^e  of  i^isumg  Jfotp?^  en  thie  ^eotirity. 
thereof,  and  that  the  said  Commissioners  shallA.upoi)  such  CN()psil; 
or  Assignment  write  or  cau^^e  to  be  written  ioto  the  Books.of  ;tb<K 
said  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  Ni^oual  Debt,  Iq  \^fx, 
kept' at  such  Offices. for  that  pitrpose,  the^  Principal  Sums  specified 
and  contain^  in  all  and. every  such  ExchciquQr  or  Treasury  BiU.^c 
Bills  so  deposited  or  asa^ied,  ia  tbe.uame  or  Rafl»es>  or.  to  thoao^ 
c(wtf  <^  the  Party,  or  Partis  dcfw>sitiqc  or  assigning  the  ipp^i 
and  every  Deposit^and  Assignment  of  such  BiUs  ^all  be  vo^Ak  in. 
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sveb  matmer'aiid^foiin/ and  Hinder  suth  Rules^  RagulfttioiM  and 
Realrietioiis,  89  the  laid' Coinmissiotiers  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt  shall  for  that  purpose  think  fit  to  make,  order 
«id  appoint,  from  tim^  to  time,  hi  that  behalf. 

That  Bankers  having  transferred  sudi  Stock,  or  deposited  such 
Bills,  may  make  out  Notes  under  51.  and  not  less  than  ^Os.  to  th^ 
Ainouiit  of  half  the  Capital  of  the  Stock,  or  the  whole  Principal 
of  die  Treasury  Bills  so  deposited  or  assigned  Oy  such  Banker  or 
Sinkers  respectively ;  and  the  said  Notes  shall  be  in  the  form  of 
Notes  ttsually  given  by  any  such  licensed  or  registered  Banker  or 
Bankers  in  England  or  Ireland  respectively,  or  in  such  other  Form 
m  the  said  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt 
fkM  thhik  fit  to  direct;  and  every  such  Note  shall  be  made  payable 
to^e  Bearer  on  demand,  and  shall  be  signed  and  subscribed  by 
«rOon  behalf  of  the  Banker  or  Bankers  so  having  transferred  such 
Stoek^  or  deposited  or  assigned  such .  Bills,  and  shall  be  made 
payabie  at  »ome  Place  or  Places  in  England  and  Ireland  respect*^ 
jve^,  to  be  mentioned  and  specified  in  every  such  Note;  and  every 
sw^  Note  shall  be  subject  and  liable  to  such  Stamp  Duty  asNotet 
of  iha  like  Amount  reissuabie  by  Bankers  in  England  or  Ireland, 
respectively,  are^subject  and  liable  to,'  under  any  Act  or  Acts  in 
fovee  at  the  time.of  Ihe  passing  of  this  Act. 

Thai  previous  to  snch  Notes  being  issued  or  ciiVrillated  by  fiank- 
cany^they  shall  be  entered  and  registered  at  the  Offices  *of  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Dtbt;  f&t  the  pur-* 
pbtfinr  of  Ifals  Act,  on  Payment  ^f^.'  6^/  per  cent  on'Stotk/  and 
at:-^  Exchequer  BiHs,  or  Treasury  fiUla^  so  deposited  by  such 
Bidiker  or  Bankers ;  and  all  such  Noftee  shall  and'  may  be  issued 
aiid'Cfrcttlaled,  and  shall  and  may  be  reissued' and  reissuabia  by 
sttcb- Bankers,  from  time  to  time,  after  payment  tbereoF,  as  often 
aa  shall  be  thought  fit  in  England,  and  atiiny  nme*  within  die  term 
o# '*     '*  '  years  from  the  date'  theieof  in  Ireland;  in  si^ch 

nlSBMr'  as  Notes^  of  the  tike  amount  are  allowed,  to  be  issued  or 
retssoed  by  Bankers  in  England  and  Ireland  respectively,  ander  any 
Ael'^^' Aett  ih  force  imm^ialely  before  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

>4*hat'whevi  Notes  are  presented  for  payment,  ttiey  may  either 
heffMdd  by  the  Banker;  or  be  assigned  'by  Indorsement  for  Pay- 
nUMjst  the  Offiee  -of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  bf  At 
Ntfti<Mial  'Debt,^  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  in  London  or  Dtkb* 
Vtfy  as  tbe^ase  shall  require. 

-'ftlit  Commissioneni,  in  case  of  .>Note9  issued  on  Deposit  of 
Sldck,  and  presented  to  them,  shall  either  sell  suflfieient  Stbck  of 
dM^'sarly^  oMraniferaUke  AmottBtto  Ibeir  General  Account, 
9mA*^  theNotes^  which  shalltie  cancelled,  but  that  the  Capital 
of  ^iiek  tiiAaC^i^  shaUJnjno  eate  eseeed  twice  the  amouitt  bf 
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the  Notes;  andif  sudi  Portion  of  Ca|>ttal  is  not  suikieDl  to  i>ajr 
Ati  Notes,  tint  Holders  oneT  take  sttch  Portion  of  Stock  in  ntisc- 
fiKtion ;  or  otkervise  it  shaU  be  transferred  in  part  (ui^meRty  aad 
the  Holders  may  proceed  at  Law  for  the  Baknce  within  Omtb 
Month;  on  failure  of  whidb,  such  Tmisfer  shall  be  takien  and 
pieadnbie  as  a  satisfaction.  ■ 

And  that  for  the  ascertaining  the  Price  at  which  such  Stocks^ 
Funds  or  Ainmixidh,  shall  and  may  be  so  transferred  by  the  aaid 

.  Cbmmissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  in  p^i^ 
ment  and  satisfaction  of  any  such  Notes  in  manner  aforesaid^'  the 
Ghashier  or  Cashiers  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of.  the  Bank 
of  England  and  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Soi^  Sea  Company 
les'pectively,  shall,  and  they  ace  hereby  reared,  on  every  day  on 
which  any  such  Stocks,  Funds  or  Annnitiea  transferrahle  at  the 
said  Banks,  and  at  the  South  Sea  House  >  lespectivsly,  shall  faavn 
been  bought  at  either  of  the  tiaid  Banks  or  &Mith  Sea  House  re»> 
snectively,  to  cause  an  Account  lo  be. made  out  of  the  aieragf 
Price  at  w)iich  such  Stocks,  Funds  or  Annnstiea  respectively,. ahnil 
,  bare  been  boii^  on  such  day;  and  in  case  no  Piuchaae  ahaH 
hate  been  made  of  any:  such  Stocks,  Funds  or  Annuities,  suek 
Account  shall,  state,  that  no  such  Puschase  'Was  made  oi  mfik 
Stocks,  Funds  or  Annuities,  or  that  Ae  ^ooks  o£tbe  said  Stocks^ 
Aiedk  or  Annuities  were  sho^;  and  the.  said  AccMint  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  said  Commisspeners  ka  the  Reduction' of  dia 
Na^onal  Debt^  at  their  Offices  in  Landooor  Dublin  sespeetivalgf^ 
for  thepurpeaesjof  this  Act,  and  shall  be  put  up  in  some  conspicai^ 
ous  plate  in  the  said  'QEce,  ifi  oider.  that  the  same  may  be.sseii.by 
all  Bersons  .concerned ;  and  in  every  case  whose  any  suok  Slocbs» 
Funds  or  Annuities^  shall  be  so  trwisfervaA  by  the  said  Comasia^ 
aimiers  fq^the  Redoetipa  of  .tfaarNetiqnal  Debt^  in  payment  or 
sntiidaction.of  aqr.such  Note  or  Netes>  lia manner  by- this  Act  diiwet^ 
ed^  suchTniisfer  shalLfae  made  according  to  the  average  peice  (In 
be  asoertained.  sis  aforesaid)  bf  suoh  Stoc^,  Funds  or  Aramitsss^ 
ont.the  day  next  preceding  that  oa  which  such  Nola^r  NeMSrwas 

'  or  .leereiptoidumlat  {he  Office  of  the  sasd  Gonmnssionats,  in  eaie 
there) shallihav^ib(0enaty  Saleor  Puscbasnat  lbs  Banknf  fingland 
or  Ireknd^.oif South  Sea  H4use  respeetifeljfv -ofStoob  at  ^bnlik^ 
descriptionaion  sud^  day^  ot  othersrise  nn  thenearesl  pMcedmg 
dsgr  eniwhschahereshall.hnrajbeen  a^y  9aiep  er  Purchase  n%^4hto 
said  Banks  or  South-  Sea  House  respedrve^  eif^  Stock  of  4he  liki 
deserinliDiis,  as  thali  to^be  so  ^sansfemMl  by  Ae  saiil  €eninii«sienen. 
aecoidingte^thkdirectiasisollUs  Aot« 

,  :Thatiin.fasei^Notds  i*uedlon  Deposit*  of  fikcieMMr  BUM, 
the  Phiinniiiisimiiai  miy  sell  sncb  BiUs^  or  pay^  the  NotM^  «Mi 
putthejAmonbtiothe^debit  <i»<lhe  tAu^)  and  thaft<dfe-8itrpllM 
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(if  any)  of  Exclieqiier  Bilb  sdM  shall  be  put .  to  tlie.  credit  of  die 
party  by  wYioip  such  Exchecjuer  or  Treasury  BiU  ot  Bills  shall 
have  beeif  assigned  or  deposited  as  afjore^aiH  ;  anrl  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  the  s&id  Commissioners  fo  apply,  such  excels  ia  or 
towards  the  payment  of  any  yther  Not^  or  N  o^tes  issued  by  the  tame 
pi^rso'ii.  On  the  deposit  of  any  Exchequer  Bills,  or  Treasury  Bdb^ 
and  which  may  at  any  time  afterwards  be  presented  for  payment 
af  the  Office  df  itie  safd  Commissioners;  and  all  such  Notes  so  paid 
rfhll  be  cilncelted  or  deftroyedj  and  shall  not  b^  reissued  or  reissu«- 
dlU  iMer  such  payment  thereof. 

"T|i8l'if  the  Bankei' liable  refuses' to  indprs^the  Note  for  pajH 
in^itt  by^^  C6niiai3sidbfTS  for  the  Reduciion  of  the  National  Debtp 
tte'iboldei^fhay  protect  the  same,  and  the  Commissioners  shall 
ptdiS^Aih  Satisfying  ^  same  accordingly^. 
^••^IThitin  caite  df  Bankruptcy.  t!he  claims  of  the  Commissioners 
tbfiht  Redoctidn  of  the  National  Debt/ and  of  the  holders  of 
ClreuHlt^  Nbt^s,  sfiallbave  preference  on  the  Stocky  &e.  trans- 
ftrndandUej^sitedy  oter  those  of  another  creditors. 
^i<*9hal''^rMfr«f|feVH'lli«*wholt  of  the  Circulating  Fijhd  Notes,  en- 
iMd  tmiif  ¥dg]8t^d  at  nfry  6t  either  of  the  Offices  of  the  said 
4>aiiiiAisioti^s  foI'lhe'Reduction  of  the'  National  Debjt;  for  the 
{^ofpobes  (if^s  Att/to*^y  Bank«fr  of  Bankers  hatfin^  transferred 
tfnjHAfbka;  Pini^s,  ot'  Annuities',  to'  the  said  Coh^mis'Sonersj  or 
Mvl^elid«plliltted'  (^^MStgAed  any  Eistehe^ner  Bills  or  Treasury 
JlikaiMMtei*lfte^^o#Moifi*of  tHift  At;t,  sli^  WYe^urrterd  Mdldelivered 
l^t'ta^diOftc^^  by  oroirbetfaif  afihe  Banl^er  or  Bankers  who 
AHftian  totf»atnf\itt^df  »flth-^ocfei,^FdiiJfs,  orAtfnuiiies;  or  sl^all 
|)i«»>dapDki|sd(Of«)Bri^d^Mrch'Ek«h^uefBifls  br  Treasury  Bills^ 
^tliw fpojaaaittt  iitetntstelitlltiN^^  bf^hXiOi  Bb^ke^  or  Bttnkefi,  or  shall 
haipriri  in4  jatitfled  by  Aie'luid'CbmitaissioneVs,  m'tnanWrreqiliirei} 
bf  itmik^  itabaa:4lidt|iniy  Willful  fo^  ^t  MlldCotemiistfioners^ 
^BiitiifiyjdhdiMi^iMitMiMl  aiiil^^ri<((Mt«d;V^^^mi^e^^<vd  deiiter 
•{IteMfrbHBMiloer  or  BairiEW«|  4t)#hi^'Oi*  their  ^ej^rfesentatiVes;  all 

■■liiflaBilii^  r in,  x>€  JklMakmf^  ExaheqUer  or  Tneasfttry  Bills, 

napaoftviiy,  as'ihati  bam  b^^enr  so  traktsf^ryed  to  or'die^ositcM  with 
thafiiri  jaBiniiiiiMi W My auahi fiaitker' or  BlsiAieb,  'for  tbe^  par- 
paaa^of  dus^Act^  oc  «o  inwA  of  iueh  Stocks^  FVmds.  or  jAnaoities, 
«lBm,  it  abilt (dot  hia^  bcan^plM  hy  tke'said '  CoiiiiBlsMoaers 
Siftrtaa^rdb  paysieiiioraaiMliatfiaa  o#»aiiyfMi<A  CNrbulating  Faad 
fjl#taa,  aaaaffdiifg  to,tbe<fire0iotia  of Ahh  Act;  iindthat  oti frayiuent 
^f  my  :i|ti»4iitily  of  Notes,  iheCkainMHobbn  oidy  MtnliiBM''  twioa 
timmtmn^QS  StocLaad  deliver  up  the  whole  aiatei*  <ff  Excbaquer 
Bills;  and  in  case  any  vtich  Notes  ahall  be  lost,;  asiahid^brdeatroyed, 
thw  it  iMH  aadiDi^  b^lawM  for.tbeaaid  CaoibiiiaioKn^  in  their 
4Nffreti<mr^.iatii{Mii«gr  jmof  aCMck^  waMBtaoae^  to  retrantfer 
VOJUXVm-  Pma.  NO.  XXXV.  E 
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ADfl  delbier  up  io  the  Bankier  ^  Qairfcers,  or  Jus  ^  di^ir  ^ifire- 
sentatives,  liable  to  the  iMiymenl  of  such  N.o^8^  jdne  wdhole  4>r  My 
part  of  the  capital  lof  such  Stocks^  Fu9<)a ,  or  Aoauities,  oir  the  ^b^ 
or  any^pait  of  auch  Exchequer  BiJis  or  Txe^AVity  BUb,  as  shalt  be 
aui^ect  to  tbe  paymeoit  of  such  Notes  so  lost,  nuslaid  or  d.eatroy«4» 
fw^cording  to  the  dij^ctioDS  of  this  Ac| ;  or  ^  perjnii  mew  N«tes  ^ 
the  amount  of  the  Notes  ao  lost,  mislaid  or  destroyed,  to  be  issiiai 
IP  lieu  thereof,  upon  suoh  SeoArity,  in  either  case,  and  under  and 
sttlject  Ao  sudh  Uules,  Regulations  and  JEleatrictions,  as  to  the  saj4 
Commissiouers  shall  seem  fitting  and  convenient,  for  the  ayoiding 
of  any  loss  by  the  payment  of  any  such  Notes  ao  lost,  mislaid  or 
deatroyed. 

That  Dividends  on  Stock  transGerred  under  tliis  Act,  shall  i» 
paid  to  Commissioners  if  or  the  Reduotio«  of  the  Naticwd  t>iebty 
and  by  them  to  the  proprietors,  deducting  for  Eiipeoaes  lof  diis 
Act. 

That  Commissioners  for  4ie  Reduction  of  die  National  Debt 
may  renew  Exchequer  BiBs  when  paid  oC 

That  a  receipt  for  principal  and  interest  of  Bids  paid  otf,  shall 
be  given  by  a  person  appoint  by  Commissioners  lor  .the  Reduc- 
tion of  the  Naticmal  Debt. 

And  that  the  interest  received  by  Commissioners  on  Exchefacir 
Bills  shaH  be  paid  to  the  party  depositing  them ;  dediK^ting  an 
much  as  shall  be  enjoined,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  eipeosea 
incucred  by  the  O^mnuasiqini^  in  carrying  into  ei^ecutitin  Ifaa  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

That  the  Treasury  may  advaoee  Money  to  Commissioners  for  the 
Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  for  Expenses  of  executing  this  Act; 
the  same  to  be  fepaid  by  Tranafer  Vee  and  Dadiiciaonnnt  of  Divir 
dends^  &c. 

That  Duplicates  notay  be  granted  of  CtftificsAes  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, and  security  be  given  against  the  productkxi  of  ^e  ori- 
ginal. 

That  psrsons  tou^tefeilingCesltfcates^  Notes,  &c.  be  .deeitted 
guiky  of  Fdony. 

That  no  Fee^bertabsn  Sat  dUiieniq;  Qvxtamm%  any  Certificnte, 
under  Penalty  of  90l. 

And  that  annual  ncconnts  of  Stockicansferaed,  and  Not^sissued 
«nder  Ibis  Act,  shaU  be  laid  kefim  fMiamenft. 
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PREFACE. 


Thb  Essay  on  Criminal  Jurispradence  attempted  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages>  owes  its  origin  to  a  plan  whicli  the  Author,  with 
some  other  persons,  entertamed  a  few  years  since,  of  promot- 
ing a  settlement  of  English  emigrants  in  South  America.  For 
this  purposei  roles  for  conduct,  and  for  protection  against  dis- 
orders were  necessary.  The  English  laws  appeared  to  be 
anything  but  an  intelligible  and  easy  guide  on  the  occasion. 
The  other  codes  of  Europe  were  genersdly  unsatisfactory,  and 
even  the  French  penal  code ;  although  a  vast  improvement  in 
criminal  jurisprudence  was  thought  to  be  deficient  in  that 
syst^naticand  luminous  arrangement  of  which  the  subjectwas 
capable^  The  measures  taken  by  government  to  facilitate  the 
emigration  of  our  unemployed  and^  suffering  countrymen,  su- 
perseded the  necessity  of  promoting  the  settlement  in  South 
Aiaevioa;  bat  as  the  necessity  of  a  revisioa  of  the  English 
penal  laws  is  acknowledged  by  all,  this  work  has  been  pur- 
sued in  the  hope  that  it  might,  throw  «ome  useful  light  on  the 
subject. 

The  author  does  notflatter  himself  that  he  has  elicited  a  sys- 
tem of  criminal  law  which  is  free  from  error.  He  is  quite  sure 
frbm  the  extensiveness  of  his  task,  that  his  propositions  must 
fail  to  embrace  several  points  of  importance,  and  in  other  in- 
stances, that  the  rules  offered  are  capable  of  a  still  more  con- 
densed, c»  of  a  clearer  expression,  but  he  believes  that  much 
of  what  will  appear  wanting  on  a  first.reading,  will  be  found 
to  be  spildeatly  provided  U>t  on  a  more  carefol  perusal,  and 
that  other  expressions  which  at  first  seem  redundant,  will,  on 
further  acquaintance,  be  admitted  to  be  necessary.  He  has 
bestowed  more  pains  fneqipently  in  endeavouring  to  condense 
the  meaning  of  a  long  expression  into  a  few  words,  than  would 
have  been  required  to  extend  the  description  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  folio  page.  His  attempt  is  now  before  the  public, 
and  he  will  deem  himself  well  isecompensed  f^r  the  trouble  he 
has  taken,  if  the  hints  fiimished  shall  stimulate  abler  minds  to 
take  up  the  subject,  and  shaB  lead  to  the  establishment  of  tha4: 
most  important)  but  much.neglecteddesideiatiun,  a  simple, 
ckaiv  and  equitable,  system  of  Ciinunal  Juriqpradmce. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


OBgBRVATIONR  ON  THB  DBPBGTS  OF  THB  PBNAL  LAW« 
OF  BNGLAMD^ 

JPhb  laws  of  England  are  grav9n  into  such  an  immeasnrable 
chaos  of  wisdom,  enror^  and  yerbosity,  that  (be  longest  life, 
the  best  judgment,  and  die  most  retentive  memory^  devoted  to 
their  study^  are  insufficient  to  collect,  digest,  and  retain, the 
ponderous  mass* 

Such  is  the  declared  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  legal  an- 
Aorities,  yet  the  law  presumes  that  every  man  has  knowledge 
of  all  the  laws  which  govern  him^  a  fiction  which  reason  re- 
jects as  impossible,  u,  indeed,  our  penal  laws  proceeded  up- 
on a  breach  of  the  mks  of  moral  duties  to  a  consistent  system 
of  proportionate  penalties,  it  might  be  presumed  that  the 
citiaen  alive  to  the  one,  would  ^low  bow  to  estimate  the 
other ;  but  the  fact  is  very  much  otherwise. 

Innocent,  nay  commendable  acts,  in  some  instances,  incur 
penalties,  and  deep  vice  in  others  is  free  fn>m  legal  censure* 
Considerii^,  therefore,  the  inconvenient  immensity  and  ao* 
fcnowledged  imperfection  of  our  laws,  and  also  their  pernicious 
effect  upon  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  society,  then 
may  be  no  very  unpardonable  presumption  in  relieving  the 
flubject  from  professional  trammels,  and  treating  it  as  a  sci- 
ence subject  to  the  investigations  of  plain  sense,  and  capable 
et  being  restored  to  the  principles  of  plain  dealing. . 

These  principles  indicate,  that  there  is  no  better  reason  for 
enveloping  rules  of  conduct  in  a  peculiar  and  intricate  verbage^ 
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wbieh  reqmres  an  apprenlicesliip  to  undeistiDdy  flian  tlwro 
ivas  in  fonner  times  to  write  laws  in  a  kmgnage  niuntelligible 
to  fliode  who  were  to  be  gvided  by  tliem;  nor  more  sense  or 
honesty  in  distending^  laws  with  needless  distinctions  and 
lantolc^  of  expression,  tltetn  in  mijdng  up  (according  to  a 
practice  of  physic  now  happily  exploded,)  thirty  or  forty  £ffe* 
tent  nasty  thiiqfs,  to  make  ''  a  souyeraine  remedied' 

Tmth  has  dispelled  the  mysteries  of  the  Magi,  the  cham- 
monger,  the  relic-monger,  and  the  soothsayer;  mavit  also  divest 
the  law  of  our  great  country  of  the  mystery  and  jargon  under 
which  it  is  now  Oi^ffAwtA,  and  exhibit  it  in  its  simple  and 
nnaffected  shape,  as  the  friend  and  assistant  of  morality,  simi- 
lar m  form,  feature,  and  proportion,  although  endowed  with 
the  air  and  authority  <rf  command. 

Mr.  Evans,  the  learned  compiler  of  the  statutes,  thus  alludes 
to  the  propriety  of  a  philosopidcal  revision  of  the  laws : — ''  It 
certainly  is  <MfficuIt  to  conceive  upon  what  principles  it  should 
be  assumed,  that  while  every  other  $cienee  has  been  fro&remve, 
aM  hato  followed  Ihe  natural  course  of  observation  and  espe* 
rience,  in  the  correction  of  errohs,  and  the  extension  of  usefiil 
discovery,  the  uiencei  6t  legulatUm  and  jurisprudence  should 
alone  be  considered  as  zUUumary  or  retrograde/* 

The  enlightened  Lh^M  Stewart,  in  fats  **  Elements  of  fbe 
JPfolosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,*'  adds  his  testimony  in  fikvor 
of  h  fiHmplified  system  of  laws:—''  Among  the  many  drcriitt* 
stances  Avorable  to  human  happiness  in  flie  present  state  of 
the  world  (he  says),  the  most  important,  perliaps,  is,  that  the 
same  events  i^hich  have  contributed  to  loosen  the  fbtindations 
of  the  ancient  fabrics  of  Vespottsm,  have  made  it  practicable 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  ever  Iras  formeriy,  to  reduce 
tfe  inrincipies  of  lerislaflon  to  a  science,  and  to  anridpato  the 
|ifobable  course  ofpopUlar  Opinion.  It  is  estey  for  the  states^- 
man  to  fefm  to  himsetf  a  disunct  and  steady  idea  of  the  altl- 
mate  objects  at  which  a  wise  legislator  ought  to  aim,  and  to 
foresee  that  modification  of  the  social  order  to  wfaidi  human  af^ 
hbn  have  of  themsdves  a  tendency  to  approach,  and  therefore 
his  practical  sagadty  lind  address  are  limited  to  the  care  Of 
accomplishmg  the  unpotfaat  ends  Whidi  he  has  in  view,  as  e^ 
iectually  and  ranidly  as  is  consistent  with  the  quiet  of  indrvi' 
duals,  and  with  the  ri^ts  arising  from  actual  ostaiilidH 


**  In  order  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  die  science  of 
politics,  the  first  step  ou^t  to  be  to  ascertahi  that  fonn  of 
societrwUch  is  perfbctfy  agreeable  to  ttttnre  and  justice, 
and  -mai  are  the  principles  of  legbdation  necessary  for  mam- 
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tMRsig  if.    tl0t  IB  tte  Hi^Qivy  M  difSbnll  ad  mig^  at  jSf8«  te 
«(f|i^li6ii^«d,  foy  it  migfat  be  ^aisily  shemi  tiiaft  ttie  gf^tot 

rt  df  Cbe  political  disof  dersr  whidi  exist  aatong  msuDAdbd^ 
not  mimi  ftdta  a;  ^«^nt  of  foresfghft  in  p^iticidns  which  hai 
i^MteifM  tbeit  laws  loo  ^aeral,  but  ftom  their  having  titisted 
too  fittle  to  the  0(>€frati€m  of  those  simple  instUtHioHs  whkk 
ikttufe  and  justice  ftcmimmd^  and,  of  <)Onsemenee,thatas5oei-* 
tty  adtdnces  to  iti^  perfection,  the  mmber  of  Mt^s  may  6e  expected 
fb  MMfKidH  instead  of  Incfeasing,  and  the scieik^'of  kgislaiim 
fo  ht  gyadnaliy  shmlifUdr 

The  ^ea(  Lord  dhaiio^Be^  Bacotiy  in  his  History  of  6oveii> 
iiieMS>  thus  depreeafes  the  loqaaetty  aKid  pfolixity  wiA 
itUeh  the  hw^i  were  dmwn  np  even  in  his  day ;  (what  woald 
hd  say  t6  OUT  modern  laws ;  a  paving  act  for  example  Xy  *'  We 
at  present  (he  says)  trestt  of  the  obseuri ty  which  arises  frntk 
iBbiAi  31  defltofipCicia,  atid  approve  not  the  Iffqmxdty  ac^  prolitcUy 
Aow  used  in  drawing  ttp  tte  laws^  which  in  no  degree  obtains 
Whilf  is  inlended,  but  ratfaer  the  contrary ;  for  whilst  it  ende^c*- 
^i&wn  tcf  comprehend  arid  express  all  particutar  cases  in;  apposite 
IMid^i^^per  diGtion(as  expresmtfg  grater  certaiftty  ftom  thence) 
^  tMes  namerctus  qnesHms  kibovy  r  Ierms,  which  fetitdev  the  title 
aMd  teal  desigitt  of  the  law  more  difflenh  to  come  at,  thionghra 
Imddle  ofwords^  Upon  the  mnltiplication  of  peiial  lawaljord 
iKacfM'  thns  expi^sfl^s  himself:-^'  Tlie  pr6phet  says, '  it  shall 
tiitt  snares  trpen  them/  but  there  tttt  no  worse'  snares  than 
Aosdares  ef  laws,  especiaHIy  the  pebal,  whidb^roipiiig  excti^ 
sfiik  iaiKtmbet,  and  oseMss  thrdngh  time^  p(rove  not  a  lOfrtk^m, 
bat  fii0l»  Id  flie  feet/'  Ttie  illifstrions  auAot  proceeds,  "  Bat 
If  io^s  heaped  apon  hi Ws,  shall  sweU  to  such  atratti  hnlh, 
Md  labor  tinder  sneh  confnsioi^  as  render  it  expedient  to 
tteait  UkftA  BtieM,  and  itedaee  them  into  one  sound  cmd  set^ 
t4deahfa  eoi^s,  it  become^  a  work  ef  &e  utmost  impor- 
ftitoco,  d^toeffhig  to  be  deemed  hefroical ;  nM  let  thtf  authors 
df  it  bo  ifanked  among  legistetors,  and  the  restorers  of  states 
imdempMs.'* 

TMs  great  man  mtle  thought  that  laws  would  conthHie  tSo 
be  heajKJd  up^n  taws,  until  the  present  day,  withM^t  any  add* 
^iMtfe  eflbrt  fremg  made  to  i^fieve  the  pubBe  frem  the  mon- 
Mftfttir  pHe,  and  out  of  the  beferogeneeu^  maltetials^  to  fem 
••  iMie  sottnd  drtd  servicetiNe  corps." 

There  are  now  upwards  of  760  Acts  of  Parli  AMfiiVT  apph- 

eaMe  ie  criminal  law,  berides  nearly  400  wMch  rriate  to  pro- 

'feedings  before  justices  of  the  pcdce.  These  whicb  are  eidled 

Statute  laws,  it  must  be  recollected,  are  only  that  part  of  the  law 

^rinch  cbfisisb  of  ait6tatiou^  6f,  or  adffitions  to,  the  Common  or 
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unwritten  law^--what  the  Common  latv  is  ^e  leam  by  infe^ 
rence  from  the  decisions  <^  the  courts  as  they  fluctuate  upcxD 
particular  cases*  The  decisions,  with  the  proceedings  leading 
to  them,  are  published  by  individuals  under  the  name  of  Rr- 
PORTS.  These  voluminous  acts,  and  stiU  more  voluminoua 
reports,  compose  a  boundless  field  for  uncertmnty  and  conten- 
tion, and  any  thing  but  a  dear  and  distinct  guide  to  the 
people,  '^  whose  lives  and  fortunes  are  subject  to  them/' 

A  great  part  of  this  mischief  arises  from  the  practice  (tf 
making  successive  acts  of  parliament  on  one  subject,  the  latter 
acts  being  to  amend  precedmg  acts,  wilhout  repeaUng  such 

S receding  acts ;  whence  it  is  very  common  to  find  centra- 
tctory  laws  on  the  same  subject,  and  to  hear  the  courts  oc- 
cupied in  weighing  authorities,  principles,  and  analogies,  to 
find  out,  or  guess,  which  ought  to  prevail. 

The  ponderous,  obsolete,  and  intricate  ver^age  of  these  acts 
it  is  dimcult  to  assign  satisfactory  reasons  for,  but  much  of  U 
necessarily  arises  from  the  preambles,  forms,  explanations, 
and  provisions  to  each,  being  set  forth  in  each  separately,  in- 
stead of  such  general  provisions  and  forms  being  laid  down 
as  fundamental  definitions  and  general  rules,  common  to  all^ 
and  Iherefore  unnecessary  to  be  inserted  in  each  separato  act 
of  parliament. 

The  inconsistency  in  the  distribtUion  of  penalties,  and  impunity 
among  ofiences  of  similar  hues,  but  under  different  ctrcumr 
stances,  is  very  remarkable.  For  instanoe^K  a  man,  firom 
a  shop,  warehouse,  or  stablci  privately  steal  any  goods  of  the 
value  of  55.,  the  penalty  is  death ;  but  he  may  break  into 
a  garden,  even  in  the  night  tiifie,  and  privately  steal  flowers  to  a 
much  greater  value,  free  from  any  penalty.'  if  a  man  steal  a 
dog,  two  justices  are  to  fine  him  from  20/.  to  50/.  or  imprison 
him  from  13  to  18  months,  and  to  cause  him  to  be  publicly 
whipped,  within  the  three  days  following  their  conviction. 
Against  such  conviction  he  may  appeal  to  the  justices,  in 
quarter  session,  but  not  until  after  fourteen  days,  i.  e.  not 
iUi  the  whipping  at  least  ih  over.  If  the  dog  is  stolen  by  a  servant 
to  whom  it  has  been  entrusted,  he  is  subject  to  no  penalty. 
If  a  man  is  guilty  of  moving  his  ashes  (his  own  property) 
from  one  of  his  houses  or  shops  to  another,  he  is  subject  to 
a  fine  of  10/.  for  every  basket-full  he  moves ;  but  if  a  man  gains 
admission  into  the  house  of  another,  as  tenant,  and  steals 
therefrom  the  doors,  ^shes,  and  fixtures,  he  is  subject  to  no 
l^enalty .  If  a  distressed  |nan»  to  raise  four  or  five  shillings^  tells 

I  $tDce  this  paragraph  was  written,  two  acts  of  pailiam^t  have  aiendodl 
Ibc  contrasted  errors* 
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aaotiiCDr  a  fidsehood^  he  is  liable  to  transppTtatiQii;  but  if  a 
aiaa  of  qonsequence  by  aimilar  means  cheats  another  of 
as  many. thousand  pounds*  it  may  be  deemed  no  offence;' 
If  a  man  gives  his  neigbbouis  warning,  that  a  thief  or  swind- 
ler is  coming  amongst  them,  he  is  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
fine  and  imprisonmnent  as  a  libeller,  and  it  is  an  aggravation 
of  his  offence  if  the  information  be  stricdy  true ;  but  a  gentle^ 
man  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  House  of  C^pmrnons,  may i  in  open 
court,  publish  to  the  world  the  most  groundless  aspersions 
against  respectable  persons  with  impunity. 

But  it  is  in  the  disposition  of  the  punishment  of  death,  that 
the  common  sense  and  feelings  of  society  are  chie%  offended. 
So  strangely  apportioned  is  the  penalty  in  manv  cases,  that 
prosecutors  shrink  from  their  task,  and  allow  offenders  to  es- 
cape with  impunity.  Witnesses  in  pious  perjuries  speak  npt 
the  truth,  and  juries  find  false  verdicts  to  save  Uves  .which  the 
law  dedaves  forfeit,  but  which  tlieir  honest  judgmmts  tell 
them  it  would  be  injustice  and  cruelty  to  take  away. 

The  penalties  of  the  law  are  also  in  sinne  instances  as  equU 
*vocaUif  executed,  as^they  are  ufiwisely  apportioned*  Punishin^Ats 
are  very  firequently  executed  or  forborne,  not  aconrding  to  the 
law  and  its  judgments,  as  declared  in  conr^  but  according  to 
the  views  of  some  invisible  persons  out  of  it. 

/We*  also  see:  that  an  unaided  novice  sentenced  to  prison 
suffers  the  austerities  of  the  prison,  where  there  area^y  ausr 
terilies  left ;  but  a  practised  convict^  who  has  not  entered  the  . 
Iirison  empty  handed,  or  who  has  the  support  of  accomplices 
liom  without^  may  feast  upon  luxuries,  enjoy  good  clothing 
and  lodging,  and  see  his  friends  dail^» 

la^VHmsideriDg  the  instrumenis  of  punishment  as  now  adminih 
tered,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  effect  of  the  new 
lights  which  have  heea  shed  on  prison  discipline  during  the  last 
twenty  oi:  thirty  years. 

During  these  years  prisons,  from  being  dreary  and  miserable 

abodes^  nave  become  spacious,  commodious,  and  agreeable; 

.  the  ofiaisive  term  prison  has  been  mollified  into  Ae  milder 

*  At  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court  at  the  Westminster  Sessions-house,  on 
October  14th,  1818,  Colonel  Gould's  discharge  was  opposed,  on  the  groimd  of 
bis  teving  obtaintsd  1000/.  upon  the  false  pwtence  or  securing  it  on  money 
beloogpog  to  him  in  the  Ainds,  he  having  no  money  in  the  funds.  The  ob- 
jection, however,  was  rejected,  upon  an  assumed  rule  of  law,  that  due  dili- 
gence bad  not  been  used  by  the  8u£ferer  to  discover  the  truth ;  and  the  Co- 
lonel was  set  at  liberty.  Four  days  after,  in  the  same  building,  the  author 
was  present,  when  a  man  was  charged  with  borrowing  4t.  upon  a  pretence 
of  wantiogit  to  give  chanse  to  a  customer  in  a  neighbouring  street,  which 
fretence  was  atowards  found  to  be  falscu  In  this  case^  tne  rule  of  law 
oefbre  aammed  went  for  nought^  and  the  mah  was  transported* 
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iii^ i^&»}atain»ie  faikte  been  nnder  A  €«iiti«fMl  stete  6f  eit^ 
ciMMAMt)  t6  iiMprefDe  the  unpleasantHesB  6lf  InmttsNMmiratl,  alvA 
^  liaitl  eHraiiigB  of  the  hotttest  attd  iiidai^bkRid  httte.  te^H 
dNon^tf  t6  M(>pil^  thefttettDd  ot  i^ende^g  pv^Awien^  eoin- 
faHtMii  Did-iiig  tbese  yeacfs^  al^o^  (h6  alarMdif^  mofeasd  ef 
Crimea  bds^  bcetf  et  subject  ef  eontinuaEl  lactielirfatioii  witih  tb6 
]^rttbiiC.  l%fe  ooiBteideAce  i»  Uo/i  ^b  flcckleMBl  one,  it  id  ^vi- 
wsb&f  that  of  eatifie  and  dffecf.  llisita  kdusekis^,  naked^  Md 
starving  man  should  be  tetepted  to  ffeUeve  bis  trsmfsl  bjr 
acts  of  dtshtinesty,  iKrb6A,  if  deteeled  «ftd  cotfvicted,  flie  pe- 
tsslttf  is  i^ood  I^d^mg,  good  btftddi«fg,  wahn  elothing ,  «^eei~ 
lent  food,  ^heetfol  sckdefy,  the  dafly  visits  of  friends,  <he 
eeMtolbnce  and  tended  treatment  of  superiors,  and  light  #6irfc^ 
<MMi6^otk^  all,  is  only  yrih^i  migM  be  expected.  IniHlMees 
^M  fti^qtieiit  iK  ^rt^th  tiKer  accused  candidly  say,  that  tlfe^ 
tr^T^MSMng  aAd  '^  conHitiiied  tht  th^Jfi  to  get  iMo  the  H^u^fe  ef 
Ccvreetion.^ 

Tbernfatttev  of  sttfpriiire  is,  vrhen  we  tie^  the  wi^tehediless 
te  which  so  majtiy  hatd^wcrttiing  meil  fliid  flieit  filsltined  drag 
dttMjstMce^  that  a  fidgaerd  fof  gdod  th6ct9JMt,  and  a  love  of 
ittd^pendfetfce,  dhonld  itid«ee  Oeem  stiH  i&  odtttiime  honli^, 
andworit.theiY  en^iated  fitunes  to  the  tery  bones,  i^M)t 
snch  e^eelie^  fitfd  ip^aits  npoti  their  choice  tf  (hey  wffl  only 
cond696cted  to  be  dishonest*  The  wondei^,  however,  is  nh 
|iid^«m^otectin|{  much  as  the  fkee  of  the  cMntr^  is  altered 
by:  tkB  iinttJDttse  bnildingii  going  fbrWMd,  tot  the  betted  ao* 
waiinodatkxR  of  criminals,  they  do  ilot  enpand  eiMally  Wlfli 
the  demand  for  plajoes.  ^  In  districts  where  a  IMle  ofd  priion 
iMisekbtk  kdlfoteupied,  exiemii^e  to<Mni^  vnier  ike  net^ayMem 
tttdfoukdig  be  aUMysfidt,  and  in  wantdf  additions,  ^^hllo  can«- 
^HMtcteftnf  admission  infostonr  streets  and  prefer  theif  claims 
npoB  omr  persons  and  onr  property  in  swarais^  and  at  noiMi  day. 

TfaaitflM  rd6trres  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  svslem  teve  been 

Sid  oittnr.  Is  not  qnestionerf,  bnt  fliat  their  e»dMivonts  are  tf  se^ 
tothe|mblic,ot  to  the  objects  ctf  their  sciicitade,  is  whiHty  do- 
nie^^  Where  shall  we  dkiower  one  good  result  from  their  ex- 
pensirreptngects?  WhaegiaUfymg  the  tendefitessoftbe»r  hearts 
by  renderhig  the  eri»iM^  comfortable,  Aey  have  ho^  to 
tittid!ehr  hhn  tUscf  rfel^otn^,  honest,  ittdostrions.  Yaitr  attampt ! 
cenyicts  may  be  rtaaght  a  demnte  air,  and  to  nlake  h jfp^ 
eriftical  professions  of  sorvow  and  amendments  a  spuriodi^ 
attttciai  religion  way  sdso  behiAiSed  into  some  of  theuy  as 
imitfi*  at  least  as^  wHt  atieonra{t<Bf  tfaM  in  the  M^a-  thttt 
fRMikgh  Itiith  they. ttiay  avoid  fdtKre  pntishment  for  fh^ 
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8mi«$#0  hliy^ Mddtdlogly  iMsd,  goto  4ii6ir  t#u 
Mboll  0#  ttiellllig^  iHWbkftlt^mu  iram  in  ^ft$  podkm  and  im 
afimem9  tf  dmh  in  Miritet.  Others  }ta»e  bi^A  disc«fitnd 
mp^m^i  dt  nt  tiiMfiti^,  ittaMdiaMy  after  having  cofumititd 
dbHtrbitMin  Miir^ir,  tdid  <iil]ilfiyeyi$  hare  been  heard  iti  thet^ 
^«^f6  eieeutioii  ehoittiKg^  ''glorp  gkiry/'Sct.  and  es^ulMiilg  in  al 
tmel'  ihaf  iheh  crtmei  oh  eafth  iHH  be  followed  by  €nd/tf«j 
j^kffte^l¥i  Bu^fghiriSire  the  fmn  0hofrm^  being  tatmtUd 
Meifei  hiHfi  betwne  kema  andmefiii  ^^xensf  Ala^,  '^dtieefe^ 
thief  always  a  thief, ''  is  the  sad  rale  of  the  eewvictedl  The 
UBifbt  hottest  cblMctet  With  tOeiiy  «s  of  ttHoieM  ehamcter 
WM  t^tfoMt,  i^sdd^id  tedeemikMe.  Alike  fhey  f^  th^ii^ 
A^M  <e  be  ontc^sfs  ftoni  Oe  respeeteble  ])8i]t  of  the  cMm 
Mttlltjr,  ildd/  aeee^dingtd  eoMtitetton  and  mcualMMcesj 
pMe  ^f  tkit  tinder  Ae  Wfkmy  df  thcttf^  mw  coAditieii.  Gmiu 
ntfMM>  ail  that  itthmy  new  ii,  wiA  eoAdeieiiceitiid  cettdcMi^ 
ttey  feel  leesiucAMtlon  Mtibitth  if/^fmhkftoAHihtth^fiMeify* 
Cmife^rtably  fed  on  the  ready  {ifrotided  bread  of  difthOQeeQri 
Hiey  are^  ^Mffing*  d<yto  feed  o«  taither  thail  fo  renew  endearrofiri^ 
Krettmtfc^  daily  biMdfcy  hard  liftNnr*  Indeed  the  cff^anrses 
Mi^  Kear,  mid  tM  aeqi^MiniMees  iHei^  make,  inptiso^t,  dfMpaaliQf 
fhem  for  A  retnm  to  befnesi  piMKiii.  tliere  the  ymt&  wtM 
Ik  nn  vttgWMded  mbtnMt  &w  piHei^d  some  ttmtug  akfCle^ 
<Ad  tMdi  Who  hds  committed  aA  act  of  dishonei^  to  rdbte^ 
piMlintg  want>  and  the  elowh  who  has  been  enti^MI  iMtf  flie 
Mluil^ssioii  of  a  erliAe  by  itii  old  offehder  or- a.  eountfoll 
iMtfhkbt,  are  mixdd With  and  comf^eUed  to  bear  ItedlsoMiiM 
#f  lUltdeived  tMe ve9— -their  contriTonc^^  ttieirdstffaig,  ttrft 
Mr-bre«dfli  seapec),  and  theh jollitf ,  sire  reconnted,  ceaipilTedi 
sMd  often  lighted  ep  with  tiSN^  firo  df  genhiff  and  talent;  they 
'  interested^  ameMd,  in^mcted;  their  ottteast  oondilioir  is 


Men  tohictre  eharnis  of  iftj^  own,  wMcft  they  never  thought  of; 
ftey  thhik  Ifghtty  of  tfiete  efenees  wb^h  they  see  mat  Ol 
itfocind*  then  hiiYe  done  the  saibe^  Mo  aie  stiil  coihAMrtabfe 
and  nerryi  and  from  havii^  entered  their  ptis&a  bowed  down 
with  shanfte  and  compunetion^  tkty  eome  out  of  it  recOifcifed 
to  the  abode,  leiri  in  the  prmse  of  its  comforts,  itAd  qnaf^ 
Bled  by  Whet  they  hare  learnt  to  engage  i^  a  smeo  of  highei^ 
eHmen  agaiiist  tfao  peaod  of  soeiety  f 

And  if  the  hearts  of  sdnie  few  eifmihi^  bo  sittoen^  ttan« 
odf  dnrfaig  the  term  of  prison  asMeiiition,  and  ptiBOn  iMtrnC'^ 
tiottS,^ho  win  repose cohfidenoe  in  them?  who  wiO  emfdey 
ttesttf  who  win  deal  with  th^iil-'^arGely  none  bnt  those 
itftaM  iealkigs  eve  of  dil  iUicit  n Atore.  Eiren  if  the  erilttlnaf 
omBeibf  Ibo  ikigNM  he  htts^nMleiliOM,  and  it^^edtMUshes 
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himself  in  an  honest  line  of  life,  his  prison  apqudntanoes 
find  him  ont,  and  drain  his  earnings  froi^  him/<Hr  drive  him. 
away.  There  is  a  sort  of  commonwealth  assumed  among 
Ihe  criminal  and  profligate.  Those  ^ho  are  in  luck  are  eiure 
to  be  beset  by  their  destitute  or  greedy  associates,  an4  com- 
pelled to  supply  their  demands  under  pain  of  impeachmenf^ 
exposure,  or  violence.  Thus  a  man  who  has  bead  iQitiate4 
into  prison  associations^  must  go  on  in  the  course  he  has 
entered,  the  bad  acquaintance  there  formed  will  not  quit  him,  if 
ke  UDOuld  quit  them  ! 

But  the  new  system  aims  at  creating  habits  of  industry  in 
the  convicts  while  under  confinement,  and  thereby  expects 
to  qualify  them  to  gain  their  living  by  hard  labor  after  their 
discharge.  The  labor  of  prisoners^  however,,  is  at  best 
mere  play,  in  comparison  with  the  intense  perseverjyag  at^ten- 
tion,  and  tiie  laborious  efforts,  to.  which  men  are  driven  to  sup- 
port their  families  by  honest  means.  The  loitering  employ- 
ment of  a  prison,  tiierefore,  is  not  the  training  by  ^^ch  tii^y 
can  afterwards  support  their  families  by  honest  labor.     - 

There  is  not  a  prison  in  England,  it  is  confidently  believed^ 
where  the  earnings  of  the  prisoners  amount  to  one-tenth  of 
file  expense  of  their  board  and  lodging  as  single  menl 
^  We  need  not  go  far  for  examples  on  this  subject.  .  The 
county  gaol  of  Middlesex,  built  on  the  modem  sysWi  of 
spaciousness  and  comfort,  and  called  '^  The  House  of'  Correcr 
fion : "  but  which  might  with  more  truth  be  called  the  "  Housfi 
of  Attraction  or  Seduction/*  cost  60,000/.  building ;  the  annual 
expense  of  accommodating  and  superintending  the  prisonersi^ 
is  about  9000/*,  to  which  add  5  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the 
building,  and  the  annual  amount  is  12,000/.;  the  annual  pro-, 
dace  of  their  labor  is  260/. !  Thus,  in  this  houso  of  correo* 
tion^or  itLdustry,  the  earnings  of  the  prisoners  amount  to  no 
more  than  a  46th  part  of  their  expenses  as  single  men ! !  At 
the  Penitentiaiy,  MiUbank,  the  building  of  one  half  of  which 
has  cost  the  public  about  half  a  million .  sterline^  comforts 
are  provided  unknown  to  hard  working  men  wno  are  ho- 
nest ;  -among  which  is  the  warming  of  the  whole  interior  by 
a  steam  apparatus,  of  great  cost,  lest  the  air  from  h^aiten 
should  visit  the  criminals  too  rouj;faly.^  The  annual  expenses 
of  this  establishment  were  stated  in  die  House  of  Commons, 
to  amount  to  100/.*  for  each  convict.  Thus,  a  laboring  man,, 
who  at  honest  labour  can  earn  no  more  than  about  30/.  a  year, 
to  support  his  family,  if  he  turn  rogue  and  lead  his  family 
in  the  same  path  (a  wife  and  four  children  we  may  suppose  J, 
will  then  draw  from  the  public  for  their  support,  in  the  way  of 
punishment,  six  hundred  ^ojmia  a  year ! 
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But  Bome  zealons  partisans  of  the  new  light,  are  bow  pro- 
Tiding  schools  and  teachers  of  trades,  and  establishing  mana<> 
fiict6ries  in  prisons.  Thus  they  abridge  the  already  well 
known  insufficiency  of  employment  for  honest  persons,  and 
diffuse  and  trifle  away  that  employment  among  the  dishonest. 

If  this  course  be  pursued  it  will  afford  a  proper  climax  to 
the  new  system,  and  at  length  solve  the  difficult  problem  of 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor.  The  destitute  will  then 
onty  have 'to  qualify  themselves  by  the  commission  of  crimes, 
and  besides  superior  and  abundant  Jood,  warUn  and  clean  lodging 
and  ctolhing,  the  daily  visits  of  friends  and  cheerful  societi/,  t^e 
anxious  enquiries  ana  kind  treatment  of  superiors,  they  mil  also 
have  ready  prepared  for  their  enjoyment,  education  to  raise  them 
above  the  vulgar  honest  herd ;  the  rank  of  being  mechanics  instead 
of  common  lUbOfers,  and  constant  employment  for  bad  work  idly 
performed. 

The  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  being  thus  ready 
prepared  to  their  hands,  and  the  disgrace  of  convictions  being 
wiped  away,  by  the  condolence  and  good  offices  of  the  prison 
visitors,  as  well  as  by  the  frequency  of  such  occurrences^  no 
Sitrong  reasdn  mil  remain  to  prevent  the  lower  orders  fromildyimg 
iSside  their  old  prejudices  in  favor  of  honesty,  and  turn^tg  thieves 
aUogether! 

"Not  to  dwell  further  on'  this  subject^  it  may  be  consi^eiKd 
as  ^JBIlclently  shewn,  that  the  system  of  rendering  imprison- 
meni.  comfortable,  and  proyidmg  gentle  emplovment  and 
religious  consolation  to  convicts,  has  not  led  to  their  general 
reformation.  It  may  also  be  assumed  as  an  ascertained  fact, 
that  very  many  instances  occur,  in  which  crimnals  acknowledge 
they  committed  their  misdeeds  to  get  into  prison.  This  TREAT- 
MENT,  THBREPOREy  DOBS  NOT  LEAD  TO  THE  BJEFORMA** 

TION  OP  CRIMINALS,  but  it  DOES  tend  to  the  PRO- 
DUCTION OP  CRIMINALS, 

The  delays  in  the  administration  of  justics 
are  also  much  to  be  deplored.  A  young  man  or  woman 
of  moral  habits,  taken  .into,  custody  upon  an  onfonnded 
charge  of  pilfering,  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom^  may  lay 
in  prison  h^f  a  year,  and  vfi  the  northern  counties  a  whole 
year,  before  the  case  is  brought  to  a  hearing.  The  accused 
are,  during  this  confinement,  suffering  a  debasement  of  habits 
and  character,  which  can  never  be  restored.  Besides  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  thus  punishing  the  legally  piei|umed«, 
and  oftentimes  actually  proved,  innocent,  justice  is,  defeated 
by  {he  dela^,  the  necessary^  witnesses  are  not  forthcoming, 
or  if  they  are  kept  together,  it  is  at  an  expense  or  loss  which 
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ends  of  jiiatic<&.    Besid^^i  tbe  pmisliBiiBftt  ulto  ^ni^li  a4fi»r 
Joses  «»eh  of  Hs  effept,  for  ^  piyipQiM  ^f  ^0Xiiiiip}A{  ^ 
camfi  10  forgotten,  the  ptmishment  only  i$  fiomidere4,  w4  ttl^ 
pffiBodar  becoiieg  «i»  oi/eic^  ^  eempamof^. 
Ab  a  conaequeiiQs  of  tbe  pyeiHiKaveiiity  ^f  i^mi^bmeQt  in 

Micevtaantf,  AatajB,  and  ^pieaa^  of  pjro;p#€ptiDff-^r^  tli0 
Imowledge  that  Hixomng  %  juvaaile  offejpder  into  jpti«oii  itrjtt 
imin  his  piincipleis  And  cbaractor  for  ever,  sifism  tib  e¥il  of 
unu^illingness  to  prosecute,  Tbjs  difiiscliniktioQ  IB  w^  l^bOWIU 
and  dol^  appieciated  hy  ofendera,  And  fimiM}  ft  pr omnmt 
ingEediMit  amoog  the  ^eoconniriog .  oirrumstwceg  of  Aiir 
^iwcatieii.  To  ovorcove  this  dwacttnatiftn^  wd  to  proiw^ 
jnformifctionft  against  offendmi»  paliUc  livi^^dp  are  peiWMmi- 
ly  offered.  This  has  led  to  shocking  cases  of  £eJse  wj^gi^ 
limspiraoy^  and  unjust  c^nvicti^^     It  h^s  prodnoed  an 

Sder  of  mm,  i^ho  md&e  Informing  ilihe  bqsine^  of  th^ 
rAs,  XhesA  mw,  are  ppsts  of  fsdci^ty;  ttey  jm^i  6mA 
'oe^gaAej^,  or  th^r  occapeiion  ii  gopo.  If  offends  r^iuljf  mule 
to  (b»ir  porpMB  are  not  discpveii^,  Wj9  mto  ^em  <ftat  thi^^ 
Bithef  ^xidtejMU  to  hteome  fiffe»d^r$,  or  /^^'^  wnw  them  jf 
bek^  sor,  A  modem  act  of  padiament,  to  prevent  H^  Mrimr 
jsatiop  of  parish  regisH^reu  rather  m^iitm&y,  it  10  pressed;, 
luM  offered  a  dniac]^  tg  this  <rihe»  It  rnvM  ^  i^  inf^pmr 
iialf  Ae  penalty,  a^  nsnal,  the otib^er  bfllf  to  the  kjog;  JHtf 
iA(  ffiJM^y  to  U  JMded  ht¥n^  th€»  fartief, .  la  WTIK 

;V«4M'  Tft4Jf»P01tT^TJlON« 


CHAPTISB  n. 

INTEOpUCTORY  P^POeXTIpVS  TO  AV  IMPHOVfp 
,     9V6TBlf  OF  PBNAL  LAW^ 

TUB  OfiJKOTB  BNTSBTAIJ9JBP  ABB: 

I..  Kc/aniwrtioii  qf  a  Code  of  Criminal  Laws  in  mMA  m 
andpenatties  are  clearly  defined;  jMbf  proportioned,  and  eytfa^ 
4ticaJly  arranged, 

2.  the  rgection  of  all  lam  and  restraimU  m^iek  ar$mfoft*- 
mm  public  uHliiy,  of  ^Ifkiiont,  and  qf  ail  fmumptwm  hetmr 
duent  with  plain  9insep  and  also  of  all  m^eeasatyverbagf.^ 
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9fJ^  P9wmiiiim  of  crime^in  prrffr^n^  to  i^i^  r^fmi^titm  of 

THB  DVTIBS  or  ALI^  >tBK   4.^8: 

_  « 

ft.  To  tender  to  every  (me  kU  due. 

6.  7o  tfcf  lorff Aoii#  causing  unjust  annoyance  to  any  one. 

7.  To  co-operate  under  the  direction  of  Government  for  mutual 
Hcurity  and  welfare. 

In  nutheiance  of  these  objects  and  daties,  die  followinl 
propositions  are  submitted. 

8.  The  law  ought  to  extend  eqnaUy  over  all  the  numbers  of  a 
community y  and  to  reach  its  highest  as  well  as  its  lowest  menAere.** 
^  Either'  law  or  force  prevails  in  civil  society."  (Bacon^s 
Doctrine  of  Govennnents,  p.  342.  Ed.  1793.)  ''  Of  Laif  there 
ean  be  no  less  acknowledged  than,  that  her  i^at  is  the  bosoia 
of  G&i,  her  voice  Ae  harmony  of  the  world.  All  things  in 
heaven  and  on  eardi  do  her  homage;  the  very  least  as  ft^Kng 
^  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempt  from  hear  power, 
hoA  angels  and  men  and  creatores  of  what  condition  soever; 
Hiotijgfa  each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  ail  wifli  nntform 
eonsent  fidmiring  her  as  ttie  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy/* 
rBookei's  Eccleriastical  Polity.)  Of  Force,  it  may  be  aldied, 
ner  best  commands  ace  received  with  i^lnctancje,  her  liuttori- 
hr  lasts  no  longer  than  her  power  is  superior,  nfkA  the  indM- 
daal  whose  wHl  directs  it,  is  invariably  maiiced  by  jealousy, 
and  oftentimes  beocMnes  the  victim  of  hatred  and  revenue. 

9.  The  laws  ought  to  be  consistent  one  with  another ^  and  ought 
not  to  be  more  numerous  than  is  absolutely  requisite  for  the  motfi- 
ienance  of  Justice  and  the  good  of  the  community.  Individual 
enterprise^  exertions,  and  ^oyments,  ongbt  never  to  be  re- 
strained or  embarrassed  by  laws  of  questionable  utfli^. 

10.  There  ot^U  to  be  no  wrong  without  apraeticffl  legai  remedy 
or  punishment.  It  is  not  in  the  natore  of  man  to  sit  down  cobh 
tentedly  under  injuries.  Resentment  of  wrongs  is  a  natnral 
and  useful  feeling,  for  the  dread  of  it  checks  tibe  unjust  in  their 
designs*  But  sufferers  are  bad  judges  of  the  anantum  of  re- 
tAution  due  to  their  respective  wrongs.  The  law  of  society 
vpdertakes  fliis  important  task,  but  ii  it  fails  to  provide 
— *'e8s,tfaelawofnatBres9PI^estfaedefidMicy.    bidlvidaa||s 

i  endeavour  to  obtain  satisfietction  by  means  of  their  own; 

nee  acts  of  petsoual  vengeance,  open  pr  secret^  dneiy 
pwndl  in  oouBlnes  where  the  administratioa  of  Justice  is 
defective. 
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'  11.  Fidianf  decdt,  and  chicanery,  ought  not  to  be  endured  in 
the  construction  and  administration  of  the  laws.  The  object  of 
all  good  legislation  is  to  discourage  these  bad  qualities^  and 
to  support  truth,  sincerity,  and  honesty ;  words  and  expressions 
therefore  ought  to  be  constmed  according  to  their  received 
yeaning  with  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  no  exception  or 
plea  allowed  which  is  inconsistent  with  good  sense  and  plain 
dealing. 

12.  In  defining  the  boundaries  of  offeH<^,  care  should  be 
takm  to  set  out  the  exact  limits,  the  whole  of  the  limits^  and 
nothing  beyond  the  limits.  While  comprehensiTeness  is  aimed 
at,  let  not  the  arm  of  the  law  extend  so  far  as  to  inclnde  the 
innocent  in  its  grasp;  for  wl^n  this  is  done,  the  quiet  of  the 
people,  and  also  their  safety,  are  exposed  to  the  attacks-of  vin- 
dictive and  corrupt  men.  ''  Certainty  is  so  essential  to  a  law^ 
(says  the  great  Lord  Bacon,)  that  a  law  without  it  cannot  be 
just*  A  Uw  ought  to  give  warning  before  it  strikes,  and  it  is 
a  true  maxim,  that  the  best  laws  leave  least  to  the  brei^t  of 
the  Judge."  The  same  authority  adds  in  another  place, 
'^  That  may  be  esteemed  a  good  law  which  is,  1st.  clear  and 
certain  in  its  sense;  2nd.  just  in  its  command ;  3rd.  commo* 
dioos  in  the  execution;  4th.  agreeable  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment; and  5th.  productive  of  virtue  in  the  subject.'' 

13.  Small  offences  ought  to  be  vigilantly  noticed  and  promptfy 
punished^  they  are  the  first  steps  toward  great  crimes:  by  ax^ 
resting  these  effectually,  crimes  are  checked  ab  initio.  It  ia 
much  better  to  prevent  men  from  becoming  criminals,  than  to 
endeavour  to  reform  them  after  they  have  been  suffered  to 
become  so.  Lord  Bacon  says,  '^  In  courts  of  Justice,  let  the 
.first  overtures  and  intermediate  parts  of  all  great  offences  bo 
punished,  though  the  end  were  not  accomplished.  And  this 
should  be  the  principal  use  of  such  courts,  for.  it  is  the  part  of 
discipline  to  punish  the  fiir^t  buddings  of  offence,  and  the  part 
of  clemency  to  punish  the  intermediate  actions  and  prevent 
them  taking  effect.''    Doctrine  of  Government^  p.  248. 

14.  The  measure  of  punishment  due  to  different  offences,  ought 
to  be  ascertained  and  laid  down  by  the  law,  as  nearly  as  possible  : 
so  that  the  citizen  may  distincUy  see  the  punishment  he  will 
inqiar  uppn  misconduct;  that  diat  important  part  of  a  law,  its 
penalty,  may  not  be  subject  to  the  favor  or  aversion  of  a 
Judge^  and. that  the  Judge  may  be  relieved  from  the  paii^ 
trouble,  and  rQ^K>nsibility  of  determining  the  amount  of  pa* 
nalty. 

[To  be  contimned.] 
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THE  DISSOLUTION, 


It  is  said  that  the  Dissolution  of  the  Chamber:  of  Deputies  has 
at  length  been  resolved  upon.  I  congratulate  France  upon  it. 
An  opportunity  is  offered  to  her  to  pronounce  herself  upon  her 
destiny.  If  henceforth  she  is  not  free,  she  may  thank  herself 
for  her  slavery.  She  will  have  spontaneously  sanctioned  it ;  she 
will  have  given  herself  up  to  it  of  her  own  free  will ;  and,  whatever 
ma^y  be  the  yoke  imposed  upon  her,  she  will  have  no  right  to 
complain. 

No  doubt  the  career  which  the  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  present  to  her  will  be  beset  with  many  difficulties,  and 
probably  strewed  with  some  snares.  - 

Opinion,  which  when  a  popular  election  is  the  subject,  ought, 
more  than  in  any  other  circumstances,  to  enjoy  an  entire  indepeor 
dence,  has  no  means  of  making  itself  known,  no  organ  to  announct 
itself. 

The  persons  of  all  the  citizens  are  by  law  at  the  mercy  of 
Ministers.'    I  do  not  enquire  if  the  Mimsters  abuse  this  power; 

■  When  a  law  exists,  obedience  to  that  law  becomes  a  duty,  and  I  should 
be  always  the  first  to  exhort  citizens  to  obedience ;  but  at  the  same  time 
that  we  obev  we  are  allowed  to  ask  what  a  law  is ;  and  those,  above  all  others, 
have  not  the  right  of  imposing  silence  upon  us,  who  whilst  the  ancient 
law  of  elections  was  in  force,  heaped  contempt,  blame,  and  invective,  upon 
it.  I  am  not,  therefore,  afraid  of  oversteppine  the  bounds  of  leeal  liberty  by 
saying,  that  every  law  of  exception  directecTagainst  the  legal  liberty  otin- 
dividuals,  is  in  opposition  to  all  the  principles  eoaranteed  by  the  Charter,  to 
every  principle  invoked  by  France  before  the  Revolution  in  1789,  a^ad 
which  that  Revolution  has  caused  to  be  forgotten.  When  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  in  a  decree  of  the  Srd  May,  1768,  declared  **  That  the  right  of 
each  citizen,  a  ri^  wUkoui  which  all  othen  are  utdetty  was,  not  to  be  arrest- 
ad  by  any  order  whatever,  without  being  immediately  brought  before  the 
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they  possess  it^  and  that  is  sufficient  for  all  liberty  to  be  suspend- 
ed. This  is  not  all — privatef  correspondence,  the  object  of  respect 
in  all  free  nations,  has  been  seen  taken  by  force  from  the  legitimate 
possessors.  Agents'  without  legal  authority  have  been  seen 
penetrating  the  sanctuary  of  their  domicile.  The  police  has 
been  seen  giving  orders  and  instructions  to  agents,  which  it  has 
disavowed,  and  after  having  assumed  the  place  of  justice  for  its 
acts,  has  shielded  itself  behind  justice  for  impunity.' 

competent  judge,"  certainly  the  nation,*  who  applauded  this  declaration  of 
its  Magistrates  did  not  expect  ih:u  in  1620  every  citizen  could  be  arrested 
by  the  order  of  three  Ministers  without  beini;  brought  before  arty  judge. 

'  I  liave  informed  the  Public,  by  the  publication  of  authentic  documents^ 
to  wliat  degree  all  forms  had  been  violated  in  the  domiciliary  visits,  and 
ihje  carry inj;  away  papers,  performed  by  order  of  M.  Mounier,  amongst 
the  citizens  of  the  Department  of  "  la  Sarihe."  The  Director  General  of  the 
Police  attempted  to  reply  to  the  facts  I  have  alleged.  It  will  be  seen  hovr 
far  he  has  succeeded. — 

He  says,  througti  the  IVJoniteur,  that  the  agent  he  sent  was  not  the  bearer 
ofany  order  from  him.     It  has  been  proved  that  the  only  authority  of  this  , 
agent  was  an  order  signed  Mounicr. 

He  said,  that  his  agent  had  no  further  direction  than  to  assist  the  compe« 
tent  Ma^'istratc,  whose  duty  it  was,  by  the  87th  and  90tli  articles  of  the 
Code  of  criminal  instruction,  to  read  the  papers.  It  is  proved,  that  bis 
agent  himself  examined  and  read  these  papers,  the  Magistrate  present  taking 
no  part  therein,  and  tliat  he  marked  them.  There  is  no  one  of  these  acts 
which  is  not  a  usurpation  of  power. 

M.  Mounier  said,  through  the  Moniteur,  that  the  instructions  of  the 
police  had  no  other  object  than  to  further  tlie  ends  of  justice.  It  is  proved 
that  the  police  put  itself  in  the  place  of  justice — that  justice  was  merely  a 
spectator — that  every  thing  was  begun,  executed,  and  concluded,  by  the 
police,  in  contentpt  of  the  law. 

M.  Mounier  says,  in  the  Moniteur,  lh:it  no  letters  were  unsealed  or 
intercepted,  that  only  open  letters  were  seized.  It  is  proved  that  sealed 
letters  were  sent  back  by  the  post-office  clerks  to  the  Magistrates,  whom 
M.  Mouuier's  agent  had  in  his  train. 

He  says,  in  the  Moniteur,  that  all  the  papers  were  in  the  hands  of  Justice. 
It  is  prov<;d  that  his  wish  wa«,  that  they  should  be  in  the  hands  of  his  agent. 
It  is  proved  that  it  is  not  his  fault  if  this  fresh  illegality  was  not  committed ; 
fur  he  gave  orders  to  that  eflect.  It  is  proved  in  fact,  that  the  sending  these 
papers  to  the  Minister  of  Justice  was  but  another  irregularity.  This 
Minister. has  no  right  to  constitute  himself  the  depositary  of  any  paper 
which  might  give  rise  to  criminal  instructions.  This  is  the  intention  of 
article  3rd  of  the  law  of  tl>e  lOth  Vendemiaire,  year  4th,  and  of  article  81st  of 
tiie  Senatiis-Conbultum  of  the  16th  Thermidor,  in  the  year  10. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  illegalities  comnmted  or  ordered  by  M, 
Mounier  are  confined  to  la  Sarthe,  whoi>c  Deputies  are  perhaps  obnoxious 
lo  him«  and  whose  papers  appear  to  him  proper  to  be  seized.  TKe  Director 
General  of  the  police  did  not  treat  with  more  respect,  the  Departments 
which  had  not' the  same  claims  to  his  dislike. 

The  papers  reported  at  the  same  time,  that  towards  the  end  of  last  June, 
the  Civil  Authority  thought  they  had  discovered  at  M.  TireFs,  a  manufac- 
turer at  Vire,  adep6t  of  uniforms  which  mif;ht  serve  to  disguise  the  inalevo- 
lent  characters  coocerned  in  some  conspiracy,  and  that  on  examination  it 
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Thus  by  the  very  confession  of  the  Ministry,  it  is  under  the 

turned  out  that  these  uniforms  were  the  clothes  of  the  workmen  belonging 
to  M.  Tirol's  manufactory,  many  of  which  were  for  boys  of  eight  or  cine 
years  old.  But  in  relating  the  fact,  every  one  after  his  own  way,  the 
papers  have  omitted  many  other  things. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  made  to  M.  Tircrs,  on  the  Slst  June,  who  was 
then  at  Paris,  the  Magistrates,  who  were  accompanied  by  many  police 
agents  armed  with  sticks,  refused  to  show  him  any  written  authority  proviog 
either  their  mission  or  their  character. 

For  the  purpose  of  introducing  themselves  to  M.  TireFs  apartment,  this 
troop  forced  a  woman  (the  gate-keeper)  to  so  with  them  half  naked,  and 
one  of  the  agents  replied  to  the  complaints  which  decency  forced  from  this 
woman,  notwithstanding  her  fright,  we  know  all  about  a  woman. 

This  visit  was  extended  to  the  other  lodgers  in  the  same  house,  some  of 
whom,  attracted  towards  M.  Tirel's  apartment  by  the  noise,  were  ran- 
sacked by  the  police  agents,  others  had  their  doors  forced  without  notice  or 
judicial  authority,  and  many  were  in  fact  kept  prisoners  and  prevented  from 
going  out  about  their  business,  some  a  longer,  some  a  Shorter  time. 

It  was  neither  the  Judge  of  Instruction,  nor  tlie  Ring's  Attorney  General, 
who  took  charge  exclusively,  as  they  ought  to  have  done  agreeably  to  the 
87th  article  of  the  Code  of  Instruction,  of  the  examination  of  the  merchant's 
papers  whose  habitation  they  had  ransacked.  The  papers,  thrown  into 
confusion,  taken  away  by  force,  and  distributed  at  hazard  to  whomsoever 
might  think  })roper  to  seize  them,  were  given  up  to  the  inspection  of  all  the 
police  agents  indiscriminately. 

As  the  Sieur  Pascal  had  done,at  Mans,  these  agents  reduced  the  magistrates 
to  perform  the  part  of  mere  passive  spectators.  In  the  presence  of  the  Judge 
of  Instruction,  and  the  King's  Attornev  General,  a  Commissary  of  the  Police 
was  the  most  active  invcbtigator  and  the  most  minute  questioner.  Armed 
with  discoveries  which  he  thought  resulted  from  documents  which  he 
ought  not  to  have  examined,  he  put  questions  to  M.  Tirel  which  he 
ought  not  to  have  done  in  the  presence  of  the  Jud^eSj  whose  business  it  was 
to  have  interrupted  him.  Discovering,  for  example,  that  this  merchant  had 
formerly  made  deposits  of  money  at  Lafitte%  the  Commissary  took  upon 
himself  to  ask  the  object  of  those  deposits. 

It  was  this  same  Commissary  who  examined  letters  found  in  the  apart- 
ment  of  a  neighbour  of  M.  Tirel's,  whose  door  was  broke  open. 
'   It  was  also  he  who,  when  a  friend  of  M.  Tirol's  went  to  him  to  learn 
the  cause  of  these  strange  proceedings,  made  this  stranger  undergo  fresh 
interrogatories. 

Anotner  Commissary  of  the  Police  went  to  a  merchant,  to  whom  M« 
Tirel  sent  his  cloth,  and  furnished  with  an  order  from  the  Judge  of  Instruc- 
tion, proceeded  to  interrogate  a  man  of  whom  be  had  no  right  to  ask  a 
question ;  for  the  order  itself  was  illegal,  as  the  Judge  of  Instruction  has  no^ 
ieiuthorlty  to  delegate  his  power. 

What  was  done  at  Paris  was  also  done  at  Vire,  with  this  dififerencc  however, 
that  they  read  to  M.  Tirel,  the  father,  the  requisition  of  M.  Bellart, 
authorising  the  search,  examination,  and  seizure,  of  the  accot^nt  booksL 
correspondence,  family  documents,  and  title  deeds.  I  shall  not  recite  all 
the  detail ;  it  is  not  a  memorial  for  M.  Tirel,  I  am  writing.  It  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  prove,  that  in  the  department  of  the  Seine^  as  in  that  of  Calvados^ 
in  Calvados  as  in  Sarthe,  the  police  always  acted,  m  order  to  shelter  itself 
at  length  behind  justice,  which  ought  to  have  acted  by  itself;  for  M.  Mou- 
aier  uiuonns  M.  Tirel|  as  well  as  M.  Goyet,  in  answer  to  their  applicationij^ 
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empire  of  a  dictatorship  >  that  they  make  an  appearance  of  cofw> 
suiting  France.  It  is  a  gagged  people  whom  they  invite  to  give 
their  opinion.  Censors,  such  as  never  existed  under  any  Reva« 
lationary  or  Despotic  Government ;  Censors  whO)  strange  to  say, 
are  not  anonymous,  havey  with  the  certainty  of  being  discovered^ 
the  incredible  fidelity  to  alter  the  authentic  papers  delivered  to 
them ;  *  they  suppress  not  only  opinions  but  facts,  they  command 

that  this  affair  belonged  to  the  King's  Attorney  General,  and  refused  him, 
in  consequence,  any  explanation  or  satisfaction. 

One  circumstance  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  many  journals  whose  opinions 
one  can  guess  at,  having  profited  by  the  searches  made  at  M.  Tirers»  in 
order  to  prove  that  miners'  uniforms  had  actually  been  found  at  his  house, 
and  to  give  all  due  gravity  to  this  affair,  a  Liberal  Journal  thought  it  was 
able  to  take  up  the  defence  of  this  merchant  without  saying  any  thing 
besides,  on  the  charge  of  which  he  was  the  subject :  ^  All  we  can  at  present 
say,"  such  was  the  modest  and  reserved  tone  of  this  Editor,  <<  is  that  the 
manufacturer,  on  whom  suspicion  rests,  is  a  man  generally  esteemed  at 
Vire,  where  he  has  filled  many  honorable  functions ;  that  his  great  enter- 
prises have  for  a  long  time  been  the  happiness  of  the  Country,  and  that 
even  now  he  employs  four  or  five  hundred  workmen,  w ha  love  and  revere 
him  as  a  father.''  Surely  this  passage  contained  nothing  seditious  in  it, 
it  prejudged  nothing.  The  Censorship  struck  it  out  It  had  allowed  insin- 
uations which  might  do  a  merchant  an  irreparable  injury,  and  has  refused 
a  few  lines  of  praise  which  only  spoke  of  past  facts,  and  which  were 
calculated  to  render  these  perfidious  insinuations  less  hurtful. 

'  The  Journal  dt  Parit,  which  is  known  to  be  the  ministerial  sub-journal, 
says  expressly :  DktatortUp  it  a/uMtyi  the  offspring  of  licentioutneu.  For- 
tmnatefyfor  thefaetiofu  this  didaionhip  it  mild  andgentle,  (Number  of  the  5th 
Septemoer,  1890.)  I  do  not  here  enquire  either  into  its  mildness  or  its  gentle- 
ness, I  take  an  account  of  the  fact.  The  Ministry  exercises  a  Dictatorship, 
and  il  is  under  the  weight  of  a  Dictatorship  that  the  nation  is  called  upon 
to  exercise  its  first  rijjht. 

^  To  alter  authentic  papers  appears  a  very  great  irregularity,  wherefore  I 
thbk  myself  called  upon  to  prove  it.  The  following  is  the  fkct,  just  as  it 
happened  not  long  ago. — ^The  Moniteur,  in  answer  to  a  letter  which  I  and 
one  of  my  colleagues  siened,  asserts  that  I  refused  to  give  justice  the  infor- 
mation she  required.  I  send  to  a  Newspaper,  not  an  article  written  at 
the  moment,  hut  a  letter  previously  sent  by  me  to  the  Jud^e  of  Instruction, 
consequently  an  authentic  document,  which  would  appear  in  a  process,  if  a 
process  were  instituted.  In  this  letter  is  the  following  passage :  There  are 
other  fttctt^  of  which  I  expected  to  have  been  atkedfor  an  explanation;  for  inttancCy 
the  tigned  ikterty  containing  prooft  of  the  excettet  which  took  place  in  the  ttreet 
Netne-^mnt'Denit.  I%e  tHenee  you  t^fterve^  Sir,  upon  thit  important  point,  4rc. 
'  4rc  This  passage  shows  clearly  that  so  far  from  refusing  information,  I  had 
offered  it,  and  that  the  refusal  of  which  the  Moniteur  endeavours  to  take 
advantage,  did  not  relate  to  information  but  to  the  name  of  a  citizen  who 
woald,  perhaps,  have  been  punished  for  having  spoken  of  a  report,  which, 
perbMis,  also  it  was  not  wished  should  be  known.  What  did  the  Censor- 
ship do  ?  It  strack  out  this  passage ;  it  has  therefore  altered,  not  an  article 
or  a  letter  to  an  Editor,  but  an  authentic  document.  The  Censorship  has 
done  more :  it  has  permitted  other  papers  to  take  advantage  of  this  mutila- 
tion of  a  legal  document,  it  has  allowed  one  of  them  to  spok  of  the  famotit 
UtUr  hymhich  AC  B.  Coaitoiil,  to  prove  thai  ke  had  not  rrfmed  any^ormik^ 
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imposture^'  sanction  attack,  interdict  defence,^  authorise  caluni* 

Hon  to  justice,  declaredly  that  he  would  only  give  it  them  when  they  had  no  further 
occasion  for  it.  To  alter  documeuts  and  take  advantage  of  tliese  alterations 
constitutes,  as  appears  to  nie,  the  first  and  last  half  of  a  thing  very  clearly 
designated  in  the  Penal  Code. 

*  The  reader  has  certainly  not  forgotten  the  order  given  by  the  Censor- 
ship to  all  the  papers,  to  relate  the  death  of  yoiin<;  Lallemande,  ai^reeably 
to  the  Quotidieune,  because  the  Censorship  tliouglu  fit  to  consider  this 
account  more  probable  than  the  rest,  and  this  account  was  a  calumny  ou 
the  deceased.  This  circular  of  the  Censorship  assumes  a  natural  air  which 
is  precious,  and  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  is  not  found  io  its  subsequent 
acts.  At  present  it  orders  much,  but  it  writes  little,  and  carefully  prohibits 
the  publication  of  what  it  writes;  warned,  as  it  is  by  sad  experience,  that  in 
certain  professions  we  have  no  worse  exposers  than  ourselves. 

^  One  of  the  artifices  of  the  Censorship  and  of  the  papers  which  repay 
in  flattery  the  insults  it  allows  tbem  to  offer  to  others,  is  to  assert  with 
admirable  boldness,  that  replies  are  allowed  provided  they  contain  nuthing 
contrary  to  religionymorais^th^  Monarchy^  or, the  Charter,  {M.,  Simeon's  words 
in  his  speech  on  the  introduction  of  the  law  of  Censorsbip.)  1  he  Journal 
de  Paris  derides,  for  example,  the  lamentations  on  poor  M.  Keratry^  who  in  a 
drfencelesi  state  is  deli-^seredup  to  his  enemies  armed  at  ail  points  (  N  uni  ber  of  the 
0th  September,  IB'SO.)  Who  would  think,according  t<i  that,  tbat  tbe^e  lameii- 
t^tions  are  any  thing  less  than  founded  r  The  following,  however,  are  the 
facts.  M.  Keratry  has  been  twice  attacked  in  the  same  Jouipial  de  Paris, 
in  the  most  unjust  and  perfidious  manner ;  (Numbers  of  31st  August,  and  Srd 
September,)  his  accounts  have  been  conteisted,  and  his  phrases  perverted. 
I  was  inclined  to  defend  M.  Keratry,  not  ih  his  person  or  intentiuns,  (he 
has  no  need  of  this,)  but  in  bis  assertions  and  arguments.  I  sent  the  follow- 
ing article  to  a  Journal,  and  I  have  in  my  pos8e:)8ion  the  prohibition  of  the 
Censorship. 

^Tiie  Jfiurnal  de  Paris,  in  a  long  article  against  M.  Keratry,  argues  in  a 
way  which  indicates  a  man  very  certain  tbat  he  could  n(»t  be  answered,  or> 
that  if  he  were  answered,  it  would  be  on  such  conditions  and  with  such 
impediments  that  he  would  be  sure  to  gain  a  victory  over  his  gauged  enemy. 
Thus  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  copying  his  phrases,  dimply  asking  him 
some  humble  questions.  When  we  set  down  serentides  and  street  music  to  the 
accounts  of  the  Representative  Government,  have  we  a  ri^Ut  to  complain 
on  its  account,  of  Uie  hooting  of  boys  and  thf^  incivihties  of  a  porter?  a 
sick  deputy,  unable  to  walb,  surrounded  and  (ktained  by  clubs  raised- 
over  his  head;  another  seized  by  the  collar  and  thrown  down,  and  a  third 
followed  in  his  coach ;  are  these  hootings  and  incivilities  f  If  we  are  not 
inclined  to  take  notice  of  such  facts,  have  we  a  nght  to  complain  of  street 
music  and  serenades  ?  Ill  formed  minds  fend  the  victory  of  the  left  side  somewhat 
grotesque,  and  carry  their  impertinence  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  world  would  go 
en  ^uite  as  well  tf  M.  Gutlhem  had  had  a  few  disfies  leu,  and  MM*  Bellari 
and  Bourdeau  a  few  more  peaceable  nights.** 

"  We  should  evry  much  disapprove  of  every  thing  that  may  have  dis- 
turbed the  rest  of  Messrs.  Bellart  and  Bourdeau,  and  to  express  our  censure 
w^  shall  only  wait  the  proof  that  the  ^ts  are  not  invented  or  much  exag-' 
gerated ;  a  proof  which  does  not  result  from  the  measures  taken  (for  dis- 
missals and  disarmings  are  not  proofs);  but  tlt^  result  of  the  instructions> 
that  have  been  announced.  But  what  have  the  excesses  against  Messrs. 
Bellart  and  Bourdeau  to  do  with  the.testioMmy  of  satisfaction  given  by 
Ml.  Outthem?    What  u  there  groteaque  in  themevideftcdt  of  sAtisfaction? 
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toMf^  forbid  refutations^  pennit  the  inttitution8»  which  France  and 

AVIifin  it  was  said  that  the  iohabitants  of  Dieppe  had  given  a  dinner  to  the 
Viscount  de  Ch&teauhriaod,  the  Jcumal  de  Faris  saw  nothing  grotesque  in 
it ;  the  world  would  not  go  on  worse  if  Mr.  Guilhem  had  a  few  dishes  less, 
but  it  would  go  on  much  worse  if  the  citizens  of  Dieppe  had  not  a  right  to 
give  a  dinner  to  whom  they  liked,  without  beioe  suspected  or  disarmed ; 
nor  even  although  a  less  inconvenience  resulted  from  it,  insulted  by  the 
Jimmal  de  Ptuit  and  the  Gagette  dc  France,  without  being  able,  thanks  to 
the  Censorship,  to  reply  one  word." 

^  It  the  GovemmetU  compelled  to  yield  to  any  whomay  oppose  Uy  and  u  it  not  a 
mockery  to  tramform  into  a  con$titvtianal  neoestity  the  most  whimsical  anarchy 
that  ever  existed  f  This  is  said  ^  propK>s  of  the  dismissal  of  Messrs.  Royer- 
Collard  and  Camille  Jordan.  We  ask,  in  our  turn,  if  the  people  can  be  com- 
pelled to  choose  as  defenders,  men  who  are  bound  never  to  oppose  the 
Government  ?  l*he  axiom  of  the  Journal  de  Paris  is  the  most  eloquent  of  all 
exhortations — to  all  the  electors  never  to  give  their  suffrages  to  men  invest- 
ed with  moTeable  functions^  whatever  they  may  be.  Let  us  not  say  that 
the  Censorship  opposed  the  refutation  ofM.  CkuseTs  booi^  when  it  ispt^blicly 
humm  that  it  has  been  refuted  by  the  Moniteur  as  much  as  it  was  to  be.  That 
is,  that  the  Government  arrogates  to  itself  the  exclusive  right  of  refusing 
what  it  thinks  right,  and  of  prohibiting  a  competition.  This  is  exactly 
what  is  called  the  Slavery  of  the  Press.  In  saying  that  the  Press  is  a  slave, 
it  has  never  been  pretended  that  its  masters  cannot  use  it,  only  that  they 
reserve  the  nse  of  it  to  themselves.  Must  the  Government  absolutely  be  the 
r^ector  of  all  sinister  errortf  the  echo  of  all  absurd  reports?  tfc  Sfc,  The 
(xovernment?  No  certainly.  But  what  has  the  Government  to  do  with 
the  citizens  who  write?  It  is  to  the  Tribunals  that  the  citizens  are  to 
answer  for  what  they  write.    The  Government  has  nothiog  to  do  with  it.'' 

**  Who  would  not  prefer  despotism  to  this  perpetual  disorder  f  We ;  for  Eng- 
land has  been  a  hund^-ed  and  twenty  vears  in  this  perpetual  disorder,  and 
we  would  rather  have  lived  in  London  than  at  Constantinople.  The  If^isla- 
ture  has  submitted  to  the  jyihunals  the  lofty  paradow,  and  dark  sophism :  A  more 
prompt  justice  stops  the  messengers  of  error  !  Are  facts  messengers  of  error? 
When  the  Censorship  stops  these  facts,  is  that  itiKtce  1  The  Courts  and  the 
Censorshm  halt  before  the  *^  Dribune'^  where  Um  opinion  begins.  It  is  there- 
fore nothing  more  than  the  liberty  of  the  Tribune  that  the  Charter  has 
^ranteed.  Therefore  the  8th  article  of  the  Charter  must  be  re-made,  and 
It  must  say,  '^  Every  Frenchman  has  a  right  to  manifest  his  laajul  opinion  to 
the  Tribune/'  At  least  we  should  know  wnat  we  are  doing.  Theu  imtitutionSf 
(the  Courts  and  the  Censorship) j^aryrom  suppressing  opinion^  support  tX,  since 
they  preserve  it  from  an  impure  misture,  Th^  are  not  corrupters  and  tyrants, 
but  purifiers  and  guardians.  The  Censorship  is  a  purifier;  it  seems  so.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  read  the  article  in  the  Gasette  de  France,  in  which  it  pre- 
tends that  a  writer,  whom  it  mentions,  ought  to  be  answered  with  a  horsc" 
wA^.  As  it  is  pleasant  to  finish  with  a  piece  of  politeness,  we  declare  that 
the  Censorship  is  as  great  a  purifier  as  it  is  equitable,  and  as  equitable  as  it 
is  a  purifier." 

Now  I  ask,  was  there  any  thing  in  that  article  contwy.  to  religion,  to 
morals,  the  Monarchy,  or  the  Charter  ?  Was  there  any  thing  more  than  an 
answer  to  the  passages  literally  copied  from  the  Journal  de  Faris  9  And  yet 
two  days  after  this  refusal  this  same  paper  is  authorised  to  insert  that  all 
replies  are  permitted.  Never,  I  am  bold  to  say,  was  there  more  hypocrisy  or 
greater  impudence.  I  shall  add,  that  the  Censorship  appears  to  me  to  be  at 
mst  as  culpable  as  the  £ditors.    They  haTe  no  f  xcusc,  either  of  the  violence 
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the  Monarch  have  sworn,  to  defend,  to  be  insulted  before  their 
faces,  and  under  their  written  authority,  deputies  who  are  faith- 
ful to  them  *  to  be  insulted,  and  as  though  they  were  desirous  of 
a  fresh  invasion,  denouncing  to  Europe  tne  immense  majority  of 
the  French.* 

of  a  struggle,  nor  the  ardor  of  combat,  nor  the  provocation  of  words.  It 
is  in  cold  blood, on  purpose  and  with  premeditatioi),  that  they  applaud  attacks 
on  men  whom  they  themselves  have  disarmed.  They  strike  those  that  arc 
down.  This  is  a  business  the  same  as  any  other ;  but  this  business,  in  every 
country  in  the  world,  is  considered  as  the  vilest. 

■  If  an  example  be  re<^uired,of  the  calumnies  which  the  Censorship  autho- 
rises, not  only  against  individuals  but  against  the  whole  nation  in  a  body, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  read  again  an  article  of  the  5th  September  Iast» 
*^  Whether  Louvel  had  accomplices  or  not  what  does  it  signify  ?  Whoever 
approves  the  crime  would  commit  it,  had  i»e  the  power;  and  I  see  nothing 
in  tlie  comparison  of  the  precept  with  the  act,  but  that  the  disciple  has 
surpassed  his  master.*'  And  -who  then,  wretched  denunciator,  who  then 
has  approved  the  execrable  crime  of  Louvel?  And  wliere  are  the  mas^tfrx 
of  such  a  disciple  f  And  this  is  after  an  august  assembly,  who  will  not  be 
6uspected  of  being  wanting  in  fidelity  to  the  Monarchy,  has  declared  that 
this  atrocious  crime  was  the  solitary  work  of  an  incensed  monster,  that 
they  have  dared  to  write  these  lines,  and  that  a  Censorship  has  dared  to 
approve  them  ?  '  - 

^  I  read  an  article  of  the  6th  September,  in  which  a  deputy,  whose 
name  is  fully  mentioned,  is  called  the  patron  of  the  radicals.  In  the  same' 
paper  the  radicals  are  perpetually  represented  as  breathing  nothing  but 
disorder,  anarchy,  and  pillage.  If  in  an  article  presented  to  ue  Censorship, 
this  celebrated  writer  of  the  opposite  part^  should  be  styled  the  patron  of  a 
faction  which  breathes  nothing  but  proscription,  vengeance,  and  the  annihi- 
lation of  our  institutions,  would  the  Censorship  permit  its  insertion  ?  It  is 
instituted,  say  the  Ministers,  to  keep  the  public  papers  clear  of  persunalitiea. 
To  say  that  M.  Manuel  is  the  patron  of  the  radicals,  is  this  or  not  a  per- 
sonality ?  M.  Manuel  may  disdain  it,  he  may  and  does  despise,  I  am  con- 
vinced, both  the  libellists  and  their  abettors.  But  does  the  Censorship  less 
fail  in  the  object  of  its  institution  ?  Are  they  less  the  favorers  of  calumny 
and  outrage  f  Remark,  that  they  designate  M.  Manuel,  at  the  close  of  the 
article,  as  the  deputy  for  la  Vendee,  in  order  that  the  injury  may  reflect  upon 
the  electors  who  have  chosen  him,  and  in  the  national  representation  of 
which  he  forms  part. 

3  Read  all  the  articles  of  the  papers  in  this  interest :  France  is  described 
in  them  as  the  nursery  of  European  conspiracies ;  and  revolutionary  principles 
are  called  the*'  malfran^y  In  fine,  the  authors  of  these  articles  sometimes  for- 
^t  to  disguise  their  wishes.  I  read  in  a  Journal  of  the  Slst  August,  **  that  the 
interest  of  humanity  commands  all  sovereigns  to  spare  us  a  bloody  confusion." 
Thus,  it  is  no  longer  the  wisdom  of  the  king,  the  patriotism  of  the  chambers, 
the  strength  of  our  institutions,  or  the  sanctity  of  our  laws,  which  is  to  pre- 
serve us;  it  is  for  Foreigners  to  interpose,  and  the  Censorship  authorises 
this  appeal  to  Foreigners. — 

"  You  who  assert,  with  your  eyes  sparkling  for  joy,  that  Foreigners  desire 

your  systems,  which  I  do  not  at  all  doubt ;  you  who  seem  to  put  your 

'  noble  opinions  under  the  protection  of  European  bayonets;  you  endeavour 

even  to  persuade  me  that  such  a  sentiment  is  allowed  you,  or  that  such  an 

opiuicm  IS  oommanded  you«    Yon  talk  to  me  of  Foreigners  when  you  speak 
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In  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  evident  that  the  nation^  whieh 
ought  to  exercise,  by  means  of  its  electors,  the  right  of  suffrage, 
will  haTe,*-in  order  to  understand  itself  and  to  act  in  concert  and 
give  its  votes  to  those  candidates,  who  will  not  deceive  their  hopes 
—many  obstacles  to  surmount ;  but  a  nation  worthy  of  liberty  sur- 
mounts every  obstacle.  No  one  can  be  compelled  to  inscribe  on 
his  bulletin  the  names  he  rejects.  There  would  therefore  be 
cowardice  in  condescending,  though  it  should  even  be  alleged 
that  there  had  been  tyranny  or  artifice  in  the  pretension. 

In  another  respect  the  existing  obstructions  have  this  advantage, 
that  they  will  serve  us  at  length  to  judge  of  the  intention  of 
Ministers  without  going  further.  It  is  a  trial  they  are  about  to 
undergo.  If  they  wish  the  elections  to  be  the  expression  of  the 
popular  opinion,  let  them  break  the  chains  which  bind  the  elec- 
tors. Let  them  give  back  to  the  citizens  their  guarantees,  to 
the  papers  their  independence,  to  opinion  the  means  of  express* 
ing  itself.  Let  them  recollect  that  in  Rome  no  armed  forces  ap- 
proached the  Comitial,  and  that  in  England  the  place  of  an  election  is 
protected,  as  a  sanctuary,  from  the  agency  of  power.  If  they  refuse 
to  follow  this  noble  example,  it  is  because  their  intentions  are 
contrary  to  their  professions.  It  is  not  to  the  rights  of  all,  they 
paj  respect ;  it  is  to  the  exclusion  of  some,  they  aspire. 

This  exclusion  is  in  fact  the  avowed  object  of  the  faction  whose 
orders  they  appear  for  some  time  to  have  received.  <'  It  would 
be  advantageous,''  say  the  papers  of  this  faction,  <<  to  do  away,  by  a 
complete  renewal  of  the  Chaihber,  these  speaking  trumpets,  these 
telegraphs,  who  make  speeches  and,  from  the  national  Tribune^^ 
transmit  signals  to  the  agitators."    Thus  we  find  what  is  desired,  is 

to  me  of  the  laws  of  my  country  I  Let  us  keep  vaio  fears  at  a  distance. 
The  Allies  themselves  have  delivered  their  own  country  from  the  yoke  of 
FraDce ;  they  know  that  nations  ought  to  enjoy  that  independence  which 
may  in  a  moment  be  taken  from  them,  and  which  they  will  always  at 
length  recoQ4juer:  $poliatu  arma  n^ertunt,**  This  is  what  M.  Chateau«> 
briand  wrote  m  1816,  (of  the  Monarchy  agreeably  to  the  Charter),  But  this 
is  what  the  friends  of  liberty  had  said  in  1789^  1799,  and  1815,  and  what 
ti|ey  will  still  say ;  because  circumstances  will  make  no  alteration  in  their 
principles,  when  national  independence  and  the  dignity  of  the  French  name 
IS  the  (juestion. 

■  This  open  confession  wilK  perhaps,  be  disavowed  by  the  skilful  part  of 
the  party.  But  I  defy  contradiction.  Robespierre  contradicted  Marat,  at 
the  moment  when  he  caused  the  latter  to  ask  for  30,000  heads.  It  is  con* 
Tenient  for  a  faction  to  have  a  forlorn  hope  in  its  train,  that  shows 
respect  for  nothing ;  since  this  gives  to  the  rest  of  the  faction  the  appearance 
of  greater  moderation,  whilst  it  enables  them  equally  to  move  onward  to 
their  objecr.  Fortunately  there  is  a  difference  between  Marat's  time  and 
ours.  Marat  had  a  frenzied  populace  at  his  heels,  but  there  is  nothing  at 
the  heels  of  the  new  Marats. 

*  TVihune.    The  rostrum  from  which  each  men^ber  speaks.— Tbavsl. 
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to  drivp  from  the  Tribune  all  those  who  wam  France  of  the 
ganger  her  liberties  are  in ;  and  if  therfe  is  any  hesitation  in  risking  a 
bold  and  free  measure,  it  is  because  the  expulsion  of  these  impor- 
tttfiate  orators  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  certain* 

Humiliating  confession,  in  a  faction  whish  pretends  to  govern  ue  f 
It  can  neither  predominate  by  its  talents,  nor  by  the  efforts  of  its 
Gseatures.  in  order  that  it  may  be  heard,  every  other  voice  must 
be  silent.  In  order  to  persuade,  it  must  speaj^  alone.  In  oider 
that  what  it  writes  may  be  read,  the  press  must  be  its  monopoly^ 
^nd  no  one  must  write  but  those  in  their  pay.  This  is  not  the 
way  that  men  of  any  worth  govern ;  they  lespect  their  adrersaries 
wmkt  they  contend  with  them ;  they  have  not  that  dead  conscience 
which  applauds  itself  for  reigning  in  the  void — ^wliich  feels  diat 
its  power  is  negative— >which  can  only  shine  in  the  absence  of  every 
thing  that  is  not  servile  and  base — to  which  every  struggle  is  a 
defeat,  and  which  in  order  to  conquer  its  rivals  is  obKged  to  drive 
them  away  or  proscribe  them.  France,  a  country  of  so  muck 
talent  and  so  much  glory,  into  what  degradation  do  these  men 
plunge  you !  to  what  excess  do  they  make  you  fall  off!  Never 
did  England,  which  is  fallen  much,  see  this  jealous  fury  of  an 
ambitious  inferiority.  Nevet  did  Mr.  Pitt  have  recourse  to  sock 
ignoble  resources,  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  Fox^;  and  the  weak  and 
inconsiderate  Ministry  of  the  Graftons  and  the  Botes  endeavoured 
tp  answer,  not  to  impose  silence  on  Junius. 

Will  our  Ministry  lend  itself  to  the  invidious  meannesses  of 
this  faction  ?  There  is  some  cause  to  fear  so*  There  is  already 
perceptible  in  its  preliminary  operations  many  an  efibrt  to  evsKle 
or  diunteract  the  votes  ^  many  obstacles  presented  to  the  approach 
of  independent  electors,  many  diversified  chicaneries  and  often 
varied,  in  the  different  departments.'  How  many  threats  to  the 
government  servants!  What  threatenings  of  dismissal  to  the 
functionaries,  without  reckoning  the  more  memorable  dismissals^ 
which  have  proved  that  neither  virtue,  integrity,  nor  fidelity  to 

'  It  may  be,  and  I  should  be  glad  it  were  so,  that  these  chicaneries  are 
only  the  effect  of  the  narrow  and  busy  minds  oCsome  subalterns  in  office ;  but 
in  this  case  it  would  be  right  for  the  Government  to  be  apprised  of  it.  In 
some  departments  sons-in-law  are  rejected  because  there  are  grandsons  very 
>'oung;  m  others, notarial  acts^ not  prescribed  bv  law,are  required.  In  others 
again,  the  electors  are  required  to  prove  that  they  have  not  previously  voted 
io  any  Department  in  the  kingdom,  which  would  require  from  each,  more 
than  eighty  declarations,  collected  at  two  or  three  hundred  leagues  distance. 
In .  a  word,  nothing  is  qsore  uncertain,  more  tiresome,  more  diversified, 
than  the  legislation  which  is  introducing  itself  b^  the  act  of  subordinates,  in 
a  matter  in  which  it  is  equally  the  interest  of  the  throne  and  the  peoplts^ 
that  the  rules  should  bs  &aed,  the  system  extensive,  and  the  execution 
loyal. 
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the  King,  could  expiate  a  resistance  to  Ministers,  zealous  persecu- 
tors,  indifferent  colleagues,  and  faithless  friends  I 

Let  us  not,  however,  pronounce. upon  them  an  irrevocable  sen- 
tence. Seeing  wliat  they  have  done  we  are  inclined  to  be  severe. 
But  let  us  consider  what  a  noisy  faction  dares  to  ask  of  them  or 
even  proscribe  them  frpm  doing.'  We  shall,  perhaps,  be  inclined 
to  show  some  indulgent.  They  say  they  are  swrounded  with 
danger  :  it  may  be  they  think  so.  If  they  were  reanimated  would 
they  be  less  weak  ?  Would  they  in  fact  yield  to  that  inclination, 
natural  to  mankind,  of  existing  by  themselves,  and  not  being  the 
sport  of  a  foreign  and  disdainful  power  ?  ^    The  chance  exists ; 

I  M  Will  not;  ,QgQ  devoted  to  the  King  be  encouraged  by  calling  them  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Monarchy  ?  What  do  they  ask  ?  That  an  opportunity 
be  given  ihem  of  signalizing  their  zeal.  One  vigorous  act.  Oaeonly."  (Jour- 
nal of  the  2nd  September.)  The  date  of  thift  article  ought  to  be  noted,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  ic  is  well  chosen.  Another  Journal  published  ooe  of 
them  the  same  day,  beginuine  with  these  words :  Death  to  the  Revolution  ; 
and  finishing  with  these:  The  momler  must'be  struck  at  the  heart.  The 
Censorship  approves  or  tolerates  all  these  anarchic  appeals.  Would  it 
tolerate  them  in  the  opposite  party  ?  It  allows  to  he  printed,  Dmtk  to  the 
Revolution.  Would  it  allow  to  be  printed,  Deaih  to  the  andeni  Regime  f  ScUi 
our  present  institutioas  reject  equally  the  ancient  Regime  and  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  whoever  should  write  Death  to  the  ancient  Regime,  would  be  a  miserable 
incensed  wretch. — But  this  rule  is  applicable  to  both. 

^  The  faction  which  the  Ministry  so  pertinaciously  favors  loses  no  op- 
portunity of  giving  to  the  members  of  this  Ministry  proofs  of  resentment 
and  disdain.  Read  the  bill  addressed  by  one  of  its  Jx>urnals,  the  3rd  SefK 
tember^  to  the  Minister  of  Finance;  to  the  Minister  whose  circulars,  says  the 
editor,  are  not  dictated  bv  the  wisdom  which  shone  in  the  councils  of  FouchL 
Read  particularly  M.  Clauzel  of  Coussergues  on  M.  deSerre:  who  could 
have  foreseen  that  after  the  discussions  of  the  first  fortnight  in  June,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  M.  Clauzel  de  Coussergues  ousbt  to  have  efiaced  ail  the 
huuriesof  M.  de  Serre  towards  his  party,  he  would  have  accused  this  Minister 
of  having  authorised  frightful  calumnies,  (page  iii.)  have  reproached  him  for 
bis  atheistic  law,  (page  145.)  and  treated  him  as  a  declaimer^  for  not  having 
foUowedy  at  the  time  of  the  sedition  on  the  Boulevards,  the  example  ^ 
Cicero,  (page  191.  of  the  justificatory  documents) !  For  the  example  of  Cicero 
is  always  invoked.  It  would  be  a  fine  effect,  under  difficult  circumstances, 
to  hear  the  Ministers,  on  entering  the  Hall,  say  of  certain  bold  and  inflexible 
orators,  they  have  lived.  For  the  rest  I  readily  adopt  the  judgment  formed 
by  M.  Clauzel  de  Coussergues,  on  the  conduct  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  at 
thetime  of  the  events  of  the  Srd  June. — *'  His  vehement  spKeeches,  reproached 
wkh  incapacity  by  the  chiefs  of  the  sedition,  served  only,  he' says,  u>  prove 
the  weakness  or  the  short-sightedness  of  Government,  to  encourage  the 
sedittout,  and  disquiet  the  peaceable  who  look  to  the  future,''  It  remains 
to  be  known  who  were  the  chiefs  of  the  sedition,  those  who  deliberately 
attacked  the  deputies,  and  in  consequence  of  a  precoacerted  plot,  those 
who  escaped  being  victims  of  this  plot,  or  those  who  have  in  vain  demanded 
justice. 

As  chance  has  brought  rae  to  speak  here  of  the  work  of  M.  Clauzel  de 
Coussergues,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  asking  hink  a  question  oa  a  particu^ 
Iw  fact. 
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let  us  then  examine  the  picture  which  is  drawn,  or  which  they 
give  us  of  France.  Let  us  ^mit  that  their  terrors  are  sincere, 
and  let  us  examine  together  if  they  are  well  founded. 

^^•A violent  agitation/'  they tellus,  "torments  France;  here  aparty 
meditates  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy ;  further  on  conspiracies 
of  divers  elements  are  engendering,  but  united  for  destruction. 
We  are  threatened  with  anarchy,  military  despotism  seconds  if, 
in  order  to  stifle  it  after  the  victory  *,  invisible  associations,  and 
Direction  Committees  pervert  the  Representative  Government  up  to 
its  very  source." 

'  Let  us  disjoin  these  assertions,  in  order  to  examine  them.  A 
violent  agitation  disturbs  France.  No  doubt.  But  what  are  the 
causes  of  this  agitation  ?  They  must  be  well  described,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  uselessly  recalling  past  faults,  but  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  future  evil.  The  source  of  the  evil  must  be  pointed  out, 
in  order  to  find  the  remedy. 

France  was  satisfied  wiith  what  she  possessed — what  she  pos- 
sessed has  been  taken  from  her ;  she  vrished  to  preserve— others 
wished  to  destroy.  She  aspired  at  stability,  she  has  been  tired 
out  with  projects  of  innovations;  an  absurd  pretext  has  been  had 
recourse  to,  the  falsehood  of  which  was  averred.'    This  calumnia« 

In  a  note  of  his  justificatory  documents,  No.  4,  page  103.  it  is  said  that 
only  five  Protestants  were  kilW  at  Nimes,  in  1815.  They  were  not  sacri- 
ficed, he  says,  to  political  hatred ;  they  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  relations 
of  those  whom  they  had  killed.  I  admit  for  the  moment  his  assertion^  but 
thi^  assertion  suggests  to  me  the  question  I  ask  him. 

Five  Protestants  therefore  were  killed  at  Nimes,  in  1815  ?  Now  whatdid 
M.  d'Argenson  say,  at  that  time,  in  the  House  ?  That  afilicting  news,  for 
the  truth  of  which  he  did  not  vouch,  but  which  he  thought  necessary 
should  be  jex plained,  caused  him  to  fear  that  Protestants  had  been  massacred 
in  the  South.  M.  Clauzel  de  Coussergues  was  of  the  hidden  chamber,  as 
well  as,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  his  honorable  friends.  Let  the  number  of 
Protestant  victims  be  five  as  he  says,  eleven  as  M.  St  Aulairc  pretends, 
a  thousand  as  Lord  Castlereagh  afterwards  said,  that  makes  no  difference  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  ^t  reported  by  M.  d'Argenson.  Whence  comes  it  ^ 
then  that  the  majority,  of  which  M.  Clauzel  de  Coussergues  was  one,  called 
a  deputy  to  order  for  having  mentioned  a  fact  which  he  now  recognises  to 
be  incontestable?  The  assassination  of  five  men  was  well  worth  an  enquiry. 
Perhaps  this  enquiry,  had  it  taken  place,  would  have  prevented  other  subse- 
quent  assassinations.  If  so,  those  who  prevented  enquiry  are  morally  responsi- 
ble. I  leave  this  consideration  to  M.  Clauzel's  reflexions,  simply  observing 
that  l^  his  own  confession  murders  were  committed,  that  the  objecting 
side  of  the  House  could  have  prevented  them,  and  that  by  imposing  silence, 
by  infiicting  on  the  speaker,  who  was  the  organ  of  these  complaints,  the  only 
punishment  they  could  inflict,  they  were  wanting  in  truth,  because  the 
facts  were  true;  in  the  independence  of  a  colleague,  for  he  had  a  right  ta 
^eak ;  and  in  humanity,  for  the  effect  of  this  unjust  and  rigorous  measure 
was  to  encourage  assassins  over  whose  crimes  a  viril  was  thrown.    - 

f  See  the  very  clear,  well  writteOi  and  very  convincing  Pamphlet  of  M. 
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ted  nation  has  objected — fresh  calumnies  have  been  attached  to 
the  peaceable  expression  of  its  opinions  and  desires.  When  her 
representatives  freely  stated  what  was  in  their  instructions}  and 
■what  it  was  their  duty  to  say,  they  were  ill  treated  in  the  <<  Trihun^^ 
and  pursued  almost  to  their  seats.  The  authors  of  these  aggressions 
and  outrages  remained  unpunished.  A  Minister  asserted  in  the 
presence  of  the  capital  what  the  capital  knew  to  be  false  \  he  per- 
sisted, in  spite  of  the  most  positive  facts,  in  assertions  refuted  by 
evidence ;  he  charged  with  fsdsehood  those  orators  who  proclaimed 
what  all  France  knew  to  be  true ;  he  accused  with  forming  plots^ 
those  against  whom  plots  had  been  formed  \  he  pointed  out  as 
conspirators,  and  threatened  with  indictment^  not  the  aggressors 
but  die  victims.' 

Under  these  auspices  a  law  was  passed  which  in  its  premature 
form  would  have  made  a  miserable  parody  of  the  Representative 
Government.^  This  form  was  altered.  Sufficient  was  left  of  the 
law  to  save  the  Representative  Government ;  but  impressions  im-> 
prudently  produced  are  not  to  be  efiaced  at  the  will  of  power. 

Still  every  thing  tended  to  tranquillity,  because  France^  wearied 
out,'  desires  order,  and  after  having  manifested  her  regret 
and  repugnance,  she  withdraws  herself  from  the  one  and  over- 
comes the  other,  in  order  to  set  out  again  from  the  point  at  which  she 
finds  herself,  and  examine  if  she  can  profit  by  what  still  remains^ 
instead  of  lamenting  over  what  is  past.    I  repeat  it^  notwithstand- 

Cboppin  d'Arnouville^  formerly  prefect  of  Is^re,  on  the  elections  of  this  de- 
mirtment,  inl819.  A  Ministerial  Journal  has  tried  to  invalidate  bis  calcu- 
lations. Dut  it  was  very  soon  tired  of  so  fruitless  an  attempt,  and  without 
producing  any  arguments  he  justified  the  faction  which  M.  Choppin  d'Ar* 
nouville  liad  accused.  **  What  did  it  want  ?"  <'  To  overthrow  an  inimical 
lawy  by  assisting  in  bearing  its  consequences?**  What  did  M.  Choppin 
d*Arnouvi]le  say  further? 

'  It  is  not  without  regret  that  I  here  call  to  mind  the  serious  errors 
of  M.  de  Serre.  He  for  a  long  time  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
hopes  of  constitutional  liberty  in  France.  His  impartiality  in  the  presi- 
dency^  his  talent  as  an  orator,  and  his  candor  in  the  diM^ussion  relative  to 
the  press,  had  placed  him  very  high.  I  attributed  his  errors  to  want  of 
practice,  and  particularly  to  a  too  limited  knowledge  of  the  organisation  of ' 
the  Representative  Government.  His  <2e6u<,  in  the  military  and  civil  charac- 
ter, appeared  to  me  an  explanation  and  an  excuse.  But  what  is  to  be  said 
of  the  line  he  has  pertinaciously  followed  durine  this  session  ?  If  I 
wished  to  be  severe,  it  is  not  mv  judgment  that  I  would  announce ;  I  would 
borrow  the  decrees  of  friendship,  sometimes  more. severe  than  hostility  or 
indifference. 

^  I  believe  I  have  analysed  with  exactitude  the  tendency  and  the  object 
of  the  law  substituted  the  17th  April,  1820,  for  that  which  M.  Decazes 
proposed  on  the  14th  February.  See  the  pamphlet  entitled,  Motives  which 
lave  given  rite  to  the  new  ^reject  ^ lam  on  ekc^iofu.— Paris,  at  fiechet%  Quai  des 
Augustins,  No.  57. 
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ing  appearances  to  the  contrary— ^very  thing  had  a  tendency  to 
tranquillity.  Irritations  were  appeased,  the  new  eleetion  law 
seemed  supportable ;  but  who  would  have  thought  it  ?  the  men 
who  had  been  the  instigators  of  that  law  were  irritated  or  akrmed 
at  the  nation's  accepting  it.  They  are  so  well  convinced  that  the 
nation  can  admit  nothing  that  is  favorable  to  them,  that  from  this 
circumstance  alone,  the  disapprobation  of  a  law  appearing  less 
violent,  they  conclude  that  that  law  is  dangerous  to  them.  ITie 
public  consent  appears  to  them  suspicious,  they  take  it  for  a 
^  symptom  of  some  danger  which  threatens  them.  See  their  wri- 
tings since  the  friends  of  the  Charter,  instead  of  censuring  the 
new  law,  have  given  it  a  moral  sanction  by  preparing  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  Had  we  persisted  in  calling  it  vicious,  we  should 
have  been  factious;  we  call  it  tolerable — we  are  perfidious ;  and 
that  law  which  was  not  long  ago  imposed  upon  us,  they  now  say 
must  be  suspended  or  at  least  modified,'  This  is  the  perspective 
oBered  to  France :  she  groaned  at  the  adoption  of  the  law,  and  she 
is  now  given  to  understand  that  she  will  be  deceived  in  its  execu* 
tion. 

^rhis  is  what  prolongs  and  re-animates  the  agitation  at  which  the 
Ministry  is  alarmed.  France  sees  that  an  attempt  is  making  to  rob 
her  of  the  last  wreck  of  a  constitution  for  which  she  has  so  dearly 
paid.    Defiance  re-appears,  opinion  is  separating-itself  from  mate- 

'  Nothing  is  more  curious  to  observe,  than  the  gradual  change  in  the 
language  of  the  faction,  who  would  have  ruined  our  electoral  system,  by  th* 
introduction  of  the  two  degrees,  and  of  the  ''  candidature^  This  faction 
began  by  triumphing  over  the  destruction  of  the  law  of  the  5th  February, 
.  But  as  soon  as  it  saw  that  the  friends  of  liberty  did  not  despair  of  the  new 
law,  it  despaired  of  it  itself;  and  ail  these  Journals  were  filled  with  invita- 
tions to  the  Ministry,  to  suspend  the  execution  of  it,  by  some  vigorous  act  or 
Some  grand  measure,  or  to  elude  its  effect  by  the  avowed  exercise  of  uncon- 
stitutional and  illegal  influence.  The  most  victorious  refutation  of  his 
perfidious  counsels  uere  contained  in  the  reproaches  written  by  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  to  the  Ministry,  in  1817,  on  their  intervention  in  the  elections 
of  1816;  and  in  the  following  words  of  M.  Clauzel  de  Coussergues. — IfM^ 
De  Cozes  had  only  sent  one  of  his  agents,  if  he  had  only  written  one  circular 
letter  to  direct  the  elections,  he  zXfOuld  evidently  have  been  guilty  of  having  pre- 
vented the  Nation  from  freely  expressing  its  wish,  a  manifestation  which  is  the 
fundamental  principle  tf  Representative  monarchy,  and  the  prinapal  cause  of  its 
prosperity;  and  for  that  (done  he  would  he  guilty,  in  such  circunistances,  of  the 
slackest  treason  that  a  Minister  could  commit  against  the  Sovereign  and  his  people, 
(Project  of  proposition  of  Impeachment  of  M.  de  Cazes,  page  59).  It  is 
true  that  in  calling  to  mind  these  principles,  M.  Clauzel  de  Coussergues 
only  thought  of  his  private  campaign  against  M.  de  Cazes,  whilst  his  friends, 
in  recommending  the  Ministry  to  attempt  the  liberU^  of  election,  had 
regard  to  their  general  war  against  the  Linerals.  Skilful  generals  change 
their  tactics  according  to  their  enemies,  and  to  certain  men  principles  are 
tactics. 
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lial  authority,  which,  without  it  is  but  a  rude  and  precarious  domin-* 
ion.  Those  persons  whose  only  wish  is  to  return  to  order— ^to  find 
i€«t  again-^oie  preparing  themselves  for  resistance  \  every  thing 
ia  fermenting,  every  thing  is  becoming  sour  and  hostile. 

Add  to  &8,  the  frantic  writings,  which  the  Ministry  invested 
with  the  Censorship,  tolerates  and  protects;  these  writings  in  which 
France  sees  herself  perpetually  threatened  with  what  are  emphati-' 
cally  called  State  measures — great  measures — words  justly  (Uscre* 
dittd  and  departed,  eternal  preambles  of  arbitrary  power,  frivolous 
excosesfor  iniquity^ 

How  can  .France  be  otherwise  than  uneasy  and  agitated,  when 
the;  papers  which  have  undergone  the  process  of  censureship  ate 
filled  with,  the  anarchic  projects,  and  sanguinary  propositions,  of 
the  craters  and  orators  of  those  halls,  of  1815^— heirs  and  imitatora 
ctf  the  fanatic  clubs  of  179S  ?  These  propositions  are  the  more 
ahuming,  as  under  the  empire  of  the  Censorship  they  appear  to  be 
the  opinion  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  Gk>vemment.  They  appear  the- 
more  evidently  to  betray  a  vast  and  formidable  plan,  as  some  have 
preceded  .the  event  which  serves  as  a  pretext  to  the  rest. 

When  in  a  paper  of  the  19th  August  we  read  that  an  act  of 
vigor  before  the  elections  would  give  the  Ministry  greater  influence 
dnaall  its  Prefects,  and  that  the  Government  ought  to  eonkbat 
die  revolution  with  equal  arms;'  that  is  (for  I  defy  a  difierent  mean- 
ing to  be  attached  to  this  phrase,)  that  it  ought  to  have  re- 
coarse  to  imaginary  conspiracies,  to  arbitrary  acts,  to  purifications, 
to  banishment,  perhaps  to  massacres  (such  were  in  effect  the 
arms  of  the  revolution  during  its  storms).  Is  it  astonishing  that 
the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  the  very  next  morning  after  these 
strange  propositions,  should  suggest  to  sceptic  minds  alarming 
doubts,  and  that  without  accusing  the  supreme  authority  they 
should  suspect  the  faction  by  which  the  culpable  means  are  recom- 
mended, of  wishing  itself  to  make  a  trial  of  it,  in  order  to  constrain, 
Ministers,  who  were  yet  scrupulous  or  timid,  to  submit  themselves 
to  its  direction  ?  ' 

How  is  it  possible  for  France  not  to  fancy  herself  gone  back  to 
the  most  disastrous  times,  when  on  the  occasion  of  this  conspiracy, 
of  which  there  is  yet  no  authentic  account — no  obscurity  cleared 
up-"— she  reads  in  the*  same  papers,  that  it  is  necessary  to  imitate 
Cicero,  who  punished  the  conspirators  witho^it  bringing  them  to 
justice,*  not  to  allow  the  revolutionists  time  to  get  acquaintedp— not 
to  rely  on  obscure  soldiers  (the  only  ones  by  the  bye  who  areincul- 

'  See  the  Journals  41  f  the  19th  August. 
*  See  Hte  Journals  of  the  $4th. 
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pated),  not  to  speak  eitHer  of  temporising  or  of  doctrines^'  but  to 
strike  hard  and  strike  quick  ?  * 

How  is  it  possible  for  Her  not  to  shudder,  when  the  same  jour- 
nals/the  unchastised  instigators  of  the  overthrow  of  all  the  laws^ 
attribute  to  the  authorities  whose  functions  render  them  respecta- 
ble, and  which  they  ought  to  render  moderate,  addresses  '  in 
r  which  are  found,  with  a  disgust  mixed  with  surprise  the  spirit,  the 
style,  and  all  the  fury  of  our  demagogues;  addresses  in  which 
men  are  devoted  to  the  sword,  known,  they  say,  by  all  Europe 
without  examining  whether  there  is  the  least  connexion  or  inten* 
course  between  them  and  those  they  have  accused  of  conspiracy^ 
addresses  which,  if  they  were  authentic,  would  compel  us  to  be- 
lieve that  it  had  been  possible  for  a  deputy  to  have  become  the 
betrayer  of  his  colleagues,  to  disguise  them  as  factious  tribunes^ 
and  to  transform  into  sedition  and  revolt  the.  expressions  of  satis- 
faction heaped,  by  the  entire  population  of  France,  on  its  honest 
and  faithful  Representatives. 

In  fact  when,  after  these  explosions  of  a  fury  more  suspicious 
than  it  appears  to  be  thought,  as,  I  repeat  it,  it  preceded  the  event 
which  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  it,  a  journal  which  passes  as  ac- 
credited by  the  Ministry  proposes  the  re-establishment  of  intole*-^ 
ranee,  of  hereditary  privileges,  of  substitutions  and  all  sorts  of 
illegality }' when  it  formally  indicates  that  it  is  for  kings  alone  to 
Gpmmand  a  return,  quick,  decided,  and  complete,  on  principles  wluch 
he  declares  to  be  contrary  to  the  revolution  i  ^  when  he  requires 

*  Journals  of  the  Slst  August. 

^  See  the  Journals  of  the  S5th  August.  I  cannot  help  reporting  on  this 
subject  a  rather  singular  circumstance.  In  answering  tbb  article,  a  writer  had- 
remarked,  that  it  was  not  only  necessary  to  strike  hard  and  strike  quick,  but 
also  to  strike  just.  The  Censorship  stcuck  out  this  phrase.  Apparently 
this  Censor  finds  it  useless  to  strike  just,  provided  they  strike  quick  and 
hard. 

3  See  the  Journals  of  the  36th  August. 

^,  On  the  occasion  of  this  pretended  necessity  of  adopting  principles  in  a 
contrary  sense  to  the  Revolution,  an  observation  may  be  allowed  me,  and  I 
shall  support  it  by  an  authority  which  all  th6  world  will  admit,  I  think,  to 
be  indisputable.  For  some  time  certain  editors  proclaim,  with  a  continually 
increasing  vehemence  and  ostentation,  that  thejr  accept  the  denomination 
of  counter-revolutionists,  that  they  are  enemies  to  revolution,  that*  it 
must  be  destroyed,  &c.  Now  the  following  is  what  I  read  in  a  memorable 
speech,  the  author  of  which  claims,  as  will  be  seen,  all  our  confidence  and 
respect.  **  Since  the  day  in  which,  in  the  second  assembly  of  the  notables  I 
declared  myself  on  the. fundamental  question  on  which  opinion  was  divided 
I  have  not  ceased  to  think  that  a  great  revolution  was  ripe,  that  the  king  by 
his  intentions,  his  virtues,  and  his  supreme  rank  ought  to  beat  the  head  of  it 
(Speech  of  Monsieur  the  king's  brother,  now  Louis  XVIII,  the  «6th  December, 
1789).  I  suppose  that  no  jgood  Frenchman  will  hesitate  between  the  monarch, 
declaring  himself  the  chief  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  authors  of  certain 
Journals  profsssing  themaelvei  counter-revolutionists. 
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.  that  antbQtky  .#hould  ^sign  to  ^aeh.one  his  ^heie  (^which  ^puld 
call  to  mind  the  cadtes  in  India,  for  want  of  his  PariaSj)  \  th^t^t 
sbdttld  keep  all  the  iiiiti^^tlii  divided^  Jo  pr^yeot  a. powerful  resistance, 
(which  ehowa  that  the  intention  of  .the.pacty,  of  which  this  journal 
16  the  interpreter,  is  to  4^s(royby  force  .the, resistance  of  opinion); 
when  he  adds  that  tl^at  unique  rjain^dym^^t  he  adopted  because 
die  remedy  which  moat  dil^plea/ses  the  invalid  Aiay  be  the  pnlj 
one  dbat  will  sare  him  (which  prpv^a  that  this  remedy  >roul^  be 
aMUed  by  a  state-4Beasure>  £or  certainly, neither  the  invalid  (tl^t 
ia  France)  nor  her  representatives^  would  be  cousulted,  to  ^^e 
her  take  a  remedy  which  is  hateful  tp  her)  \  M^eq^  we  say,  th^  I^U 
thcae  things,  printed  by  authotityi  are  r^d>;  <;an^we  be  surprised  ^t 
the  alarm  of  all  men  who  are  friends  of  liberty,  or  evep  of  or4^r 

.and justice?  •  ,   .         . 

These  alarms  are  ill  fo«ui4^f  tl^at  js,  nvy^convictipn ;  but  it  \s 
not  those  who  are  tormented  by  them,  who  are  to  be  reproached 

-with  having  ih)iicetved  them*  The  fai))t,  or  rathet  the,cnme  pi  it, 
bekMigs  to  men  who  rend  the  air  with  ^leir  ferpcious  cries  5  to  those . 
didefatigable  informera,  to  those  calumnia^rs  ^f  their  country  ai^d 
eountrymen,  to  those  dealers  in  tyranny,  who  congratulate  theffi- 
Mires  at  the  disquietude  of  power,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  beipom^^s 
barbarous  as  themselves ;  to  those  men,  who  qever  saw  any  thing 

.  Mspicious  that  they  did  not  pronounce  culpable,  arcnsed  wiUiout 
idefn?u3ding  the  Ufe^  nor  condemned  without  applauding  the-punish* 
joamt/and.withaiit  stiiing  with  the  bowlings  of  ^ir  xagetjie 

-lighs  of  misfortune^ 

^  ^  Tears  perhaps  already  fall  for  the  victims  that  are  confine<)  in  secret. 
Let  us  bless  the  age  of  light,  in  which  we  are  also  permitted  to  he  qfflieted 
publicly  for  iDDOcent  conspirators/' Journals  of  the  7th  September,  1820. 
Certainly  if  those  in  custody  are  culpable  they  merit  all  the  severity  off  he 
law;  but  until  they  are  convicted  shall  we  be  forbidden  to  interest'  ourselves 
in  their  sufferings?  There  is,  in  the  irritation  against  pitv,  a  ferocity  fpr 
which  there  is  no  excuse.  This  regret,  that  we  are  publicly  allowed  to  feel 
for  persons  perhaps  innocently  accused,  is  so  ferocious  and  ignoble  a  seoti- 
meut,  that  we  must  go  back  to  the  executioners  of  179S,  to  find  its  equal. 
Before  the  5th  of  September,  indeed,  we  were  not  permitted  to  feel.  A  woman 
was  takeo  up  at  Lyons  for  having  had  the  audacity  to  be  sorry  for  a  man 
condemned  by  the  Prevotal  court  (Journals  of  the  20lh  March,  181(5.)  For  the 
rest  they  do  nothing  less  in  18eo,  than  persist  in  their  characters  of  18l5. 
When,  after  our  reverses  five  years  ago,  foreigners  killed  the  countrymen  who 
took  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  territory,  they  printed  these  words  t  When 
the  country-people  are  met  in  armt,  the  order  of  the  merit  of  banditti  is  put  abou  t 
$/ieir  necks,  and  they  are  hanged  up  tu  the  first  tree  they  come  to.  When  the 
protestants  were  massacred  at  Nlmes,  they  began  their  mutilated  account  of 
tjiese  events  in  the  following  terms  :  For  some  days  past,  the  Buonapariists 
>^ose  who  had  just  been  murdered  as  Buonapartist?,)  a^^e(f  a  ma//Viou« 

VOL.  XVra.  Pam.  NO.  XXXV.         H 
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Here  a  comparison  presents  itselfi  and  I  feel  no  incUnatioH  to 
withhold  it. — 

Since  anarchj  has  ceased  to  exist,  since  the  iron  yoke  which 
succeeded  to  anarchy  has  been  broken,  since  we  thought  we  could 
perceive  the  dawn  of  a  free  constitution,  that  bond  of  the  human 
species  exists  only  in  one  party. 

If  a  proof  of  It  is  required  I  will  give  it.-— 

In  1818  also,  the  noise  of  a  conspiracy  having  been  discovered 
was  spread  over  France,  but  the  accused  were  in  custody.r-Nothing 
was  known,  about  the  conspiracy  but  the  accused  were  in  custody. 
Their  object  was,  it  was  said,  to  overthrow  the  Charter,  to  destroy 
our  new  institutions,  to  massacre  their  principal  defenders,  and  to 
replace  the  nation  of  slaves,  under  the  empire  of  an  unlimited 

Eqwer.  They  were  falsely  accused;  this  I  admit  without  difficulty, 
ut  their  innocence  was  not  proved,  and  they  languished  in   dun- 
geons. 

What  did  those  who  are  called  Liberals  then  do  ?  They,  de- 
manded the  most  scrupulous  justice  for  these  accused  ;  xhpf  pro- 
-:tested  against  secret  torture — against  the  iniquity  of  prolonged 
'  detentions.  They  forgot  political  divisions,  to  invoke  the  natural 
laws  and  social  guarantees. '  They  were  not  seen  to  excommuni- 
cate the  persons  detamed,  to  outstep  the  rigor  of  the  tribunaU,  to 
require  the  violation  of  forms,  to  demand,  like  dogs  thirsty  for  bloodj 
th&t  no  scruple  might  be  made  about  a  few  suspected  persons,  that 
all -those  might  be  atuinted  without  examination,  and  without  proof, 
whom  hatred  pointed  out  .as  chiefs  or  accomplices,  or  only  as  har- 
iug  favored  the  conspiracy  by  their  secret  wishes.* 

'  See  tha  sundry  numbefs  of  the  Minerva,  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracj 
In  June,  1818. 

*  I  shall  propose  a  question  here  to  all  my  readers,  which  I  invite  them  to 
solve.  In  one  .of  those  addresses  to  whidv  I  allude,  and  which  I  persist^  in 
thinking  suppositious,  are  the  following  words :  <<  What !  A  sect  for  ever  im- 
pious and  regicide  would  haughtily  dictate  pnociples  subversive  of  allsocie- 
,  ty !  Its  preachers,  its  chiefs,  should  he  known ;  all  Europe  should  point  them 
out,  ana  however  they  may  dare  to  hope  that  some  obscura^instrument  would 
^aloae  be  struck  with  the  sword  which  God  has  put  into  the  hands  of  your 
Mfye^tyyfor  the  safety  of  your  immense  family.  No,  Sire;  this  willuevcr  ba,** 
The  Censorship  allowed  these  phrases  to-be  inserted  in  all  their  Journals. 
Nowlask  if,  after  the  discovery  of  the  pretended  conspiracy  in  the  month  of 
JFune,  1818,  the  liberals  had  addressed  the  King  in  these  terms;  A  sect,  con- 
Dected  with  foreign  powers,  inimical  to  all  the  principles  which  Your  Ma- 
jesty has  profess^  since  1788,  eaeer  to  strip  the  nation  of  all  the  rights  which 
Your  Majesty  has  granted,  would  haughtily  dictate  maxims  subversive  of  all 
constitutional  liberty,  and  destructive  of  the  Charter— Your  Majesty's  £nest 
work — its  supporters,  its  chiefs,  should  be  known ;  all  Europe  should  point 
them  out,  and  hoWever  they  may  dare  to  hope  that  only  some  obscure  iyiatru- 
sneots  would  be  strack  by  the  swoid  which  God  has  put  'wo  your  Mi^iasQr's 
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What  they  did  ^not  do  thep,  what  every  one  of  them  would 
have  blushed  at  as  a  crime,  their  adversaries  do  in  our  day.  Let 
France  compare  and  judge. 

I  return  to  my  subject. — 

The  cause  of  the  agitation  of  which  the  Ministry  likes  to  com- 
plain is  altogether  in  the  conduct  of  that  Ministry.  If'  they  had 
respected  the  principles  of  the  Charter,  the  ^travagant  solicitations 
of  a  faction  without  power  would  only  have  excited  contempt. 
Had  they  allowed  the  truth  to  be  known,  alarming  reports  would 
not  haye  occupied,  in  credulpus  minds,  the  place  refused  to  truth. 
If  they  had  not  possessed  themselves  of  the  Censorship,  a  free 
discussion  would  have  restored  tranquillity,  by  showing  the  ab* 
surdity  of  the  sophisms  and  the  weakness  of  the  really  factious*  If 
at  length,  having  invested  themselves  with  the  Censorship,  they  had 
so  profited  by  &e  first  error  as  to  draw  from  it  at  least  a  reason- 
able course  \  if  in  imposing  silence  on  some,  they  had  not  tolerated 
€f  Savored  license  in  others,  their  despotism  might  have  been  blam- 
ed, but  a  last  hope  would  have  been  placed  in  their  impartiality. 

They  have  taken  an  opposite  course,  a  course  entirely  against 
dieir  real  interest.  If  France  is  unquiet  and  agitated  they  albne 
are  the  cause. 

But^  party,  the  Ministers  continue,  are  meditating  the  overthrow 
of  the  dynasty.  I  do  not  give  an  opinion  upon  this  fact.  I  could 
deny  it ;  a  few  men,  preoccupied  with  regret  or  personal  affections^ 
do  not  form  a  party  *,  however  I  will  allow  my  adversaries  to  flatter 
themselves  though  my  politeness.  I  shall  not  cavil  with  them  about 
their  words,  but  I  shall  say,  the  party  you  mention,  separate  from 
those  who  appear  to  join  it  from  other  motives,  is  it  the  majority 
of  the  nation  ?  Certainly  not.  Those  whom  you  call  Liberals,  do  they 
partake  of  their  desires  and  enter  into  their  views  i  They  have  a 

hands'for  the  safety  of  your  itninense  family.— No,  Sire  fthi^  will  never  be.  1  f 
the  Liberals,  I  say,  had  taken  the  liberty  of  thus  imptising  laws  of  blood,  and 
ptoscriptioQ  on  <the  throoe,  would  not  a  cry  of  horror  resound  from  one  end  of 
Jrance  to  the  other,  aijd  would  the  Censorship  of  18l8  have  tolerated  the  in- 
sertion of  these  sanguinary  decltmations  ?  the'positiun,  however,  was  exactly 
the  same.  Men  were  accused  of  having  endeavored  to  attack  the  Charter, 
^ttbers  w«re  suspected  of  fovoring  these  attempts,  as  in  these  times  some  men 
are  accused  of  having  conspired,  and  others  suspected  of  being  in  the  bottom 
«f  their  hearts  favoraljle  to  conspiracy.  But  the  Censorship  would  have  ob- 
jcctedL  and  with  reason,  that  the  accused  who  were  not  convicted,  the  sus- 
pce^l  who  were  notaccused,'ought  not  to  be  the  butt  of  insinuations  as  illegal 
as  they  were  ungenerous.— Between  1818  and  18S0,  there  is  the  difference 
of  %  censtitutional  lenme  and  a  regime  which  a  Minister  has  himself  cha- 
lacterised  as  arbitrary!;  and  hetween  the  Censorship  of  these  two  epochs  their 
is  the  interval  which  separates  from  instruments  devoted  to  a  faction,  fuhc- 
tiooaries  charged  with  a  difficult  task,  wl^ich  they  executed  to  tiic  best  of 
thcir'ability. 
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hundred  times  declared  to  you  the  contrary,  and  their  interest  is  pi 
guarantee  for  their  good  faith.  These  Liberals  asic  for  very  simple 
things  ;— that  every  innocent  person  may  sleep  in  peace ;  that  every 
citizen  may  give  his  opinion^  widiout  being  liable  to  answer  for. it  ; 
that  the  most  precious  of  man's  possessions,  his  belief,  may  not  be 
threatened  with  a  return  of  intolerance,  more  or  less  artfully  dis- 
guised }  that  no  one  may  liave  cause  to  fear  arbitrary  principles  in 
the  government  agents,  partiality  in  any  judges,  who  are  not  his  na« 
tural  ones  ;  vexations,  inequalities,  insolence  of  office,  in  the  career 
in  which  every  one  ought  to  be  permitted  to  unfold  hispowers,  and 
reap  the  benefit  of  them.  These  demands  are  just,  they  are  casjr 
to  be  granted  -,  being  granted  they  would  disperse  all  the  symptoms 
which  alarm  you.  Have  we  obtained  them  under .  our  anterior 
government  ?  No.  Why  then  do  we  expect  to  see  those  govern- 
ments reappear  which  have  not  giver  us  what  we  desired  ? — ^Were 
we  more  fortunate  whilst  the  storms  of  the  revolution  raged  around 
us  i  No.  Why  then  do  we  meditate  a  revohition  whose  explo- 
sion would  be  terrible,  and  whose  end  unknown  ?  Taking  all 
things  into  conshderation^  are  not  governments  better  than  revolu- 
tions, and  for  that  reason,  still  remembering  that  we  take  every  thinjg; 
into  our  view,  is  not  an  ancient  ^government  better  than  a  modem 
one  ?  for  it  spares  the  cost  of  revolutions,  costs  which  a  nation 
pays  but  with  regret,  and  of  which  they  lament  the  cause. 

But  if  the  demands  which  I  have  mentioned  were  refused^  ihe 
pretended  party,  which  you  dread^  would  not  then  be  the  -cause  of 
the  danger.    This  danger  would  be  your  work,  and  the  triuo^ih 

.of  this  party,  if  it  took  place,  would  be  only  the  effect  of  it. — If 
you  create  yourself  a  host  of  enemies,  however  diverse  and  dissi- 
milar may  be  the  private  sentiments  of  these  enemiesi  they  'will 
be  united  in  appearance,  and  will  think  themselves  united  in 
reality,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  a  general  discontent  will  remove 
them  from  your  banners.    Then  probably  the  most  violent  will 

'  become  chiefs,  in  spite  of  the  rest.  If  what  you  say  is*true<  the 
former  have  a  fixed  object,  a  positive  interest.  They  will,  in  con- 
sequence, be  stronger  dian  those  who  have  only  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples. This  will  be  an  evil,  a  very  great  evil,  but  the  fault  will 
be  yours  alone,  although  the  inconvenience  may  fall  on  all  France* 
Conspiracies  are  plotting^  /you  still  say.  I  have  no  informatioa 
on  the  reality  of  those  you  t)retend  to  have  discovered.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  announce  my  opiruon,  I  shall  say,  that  I  am  induced  to 
believe  that  no  party  conspires  in  France,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 

'word.  Conspiracies  are  difficult, .  when  secrecy  is  impossible. 
They  murmur,  th^y  threaten,  they  create  insurrection.  But'  almost 
always  every  thing  is  public,  unforeseen,  and  instantaneous.  -— 
Nothing  is  long  in.  preparation.^— Conspiracies  of  every  complex- 
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ion,  with  which  we  have  for  so  many  years  been  fatigued,  have 
<mly,  I  believe,  been  the  consequence  of  this  miserable  system  of 
see-saw,  which  tended  to  strengthen  one  pjirty  to  oppose  the  other, 
and  which  required  in  the  sequel  some  accusation  against  the 
party  which  was  thought  to  have  been  too  much  strengthened, 
which  might  weaken  it.  Beside^,  I  recollect  that  the  accused  of  the 
hliUk  pin  were  presented  to  us  as  conspirators,  and  it  was  dicover- 
ed  that  there  had  been  instigating  agents  and  no  conspiracy  in  this 
process  of  the  black  pin.  *  I  also  remember  that  a  great  conspiracy 
was  announced  at  Lyons,  in  1817;  that  it  was  more  than  an« 
nounced,  'that  the  tears  of  families  are  not  yet  dried  up,  atid  six 
months  after  the  then  Ministers,  amongst  whom  was  one  of  our  pre- 
sent Ministers,  caused  to  be  printed  by  functionaries  whom  they  did 
not  disown,  that  the  real  conspiracy  consisted  in  having  imagined 
one,  I  shall  wait  then  to  see  what  you  will  say  of  the  present  con- 
spiracy a  year  hence. 

But  if  there  are  conspiracies,  do  you  know  from  w.hence  they 
CiMne  ?  The  cause  of  them  is  that  your  perpetual  accusations  give 
to  France,  in  spite  of  herself,  a  doleful  feeling  of  instability.  Tou 
denounce  hidden,  powerful,  dangerous,  factions  ;  but  if  there  is  % 
faction,  you  encourage  it  by  persuading  it  that  it  ha^  allies.  The 
writers  which  your  Censorship  approves  solicit  State-measures. 
Opinion  translates  their  high  flown  phrases,  and  knows  very  well 
what  they  mean  ;  bold  strokes,  state-measures  are  illegal  resources. 
When  power  has  recourse  to  them,  it  is  because  the  regular  re- 
sources fail — fit  is  then  but  one  force,  another  force  may  break  it ; 
thus  every  thing  appears  uncertain,  shaken,  and  precarious.  Tou 
like*  malevolencie,  you  unite  timidity  with  it  Will  yoi;  then  never 
feel  the  immense  advantage  which  a  courageous  perseverance  in 
the  respect  for  legal  order  would  give  you  ?  You  would  throw 
upon  yonr  enemies  the  odium  of  the  violation  of  tutelary  forms. 
By  imitating  them  you  lose  your  distinguishing  character  and 
your  happy  pre-eminence.  When  the  factious  attack  yon,  their 
arms  are  equal  to  yours,  their  protestations  are  identic,  they  and 
yott  equally  speak  of  the  general  interest,  the  public  good,  the 

*  Almost  all  the  conspiracies  with  which  we  are  entertained^  I  am  bold  to 
say  may  be  explained  by  tiieite  few  uords,  which  I  bcirruw  from  a  pamphlet 
tlwtl  haveciied  above. — '^It  would  be  absurd  to  think  that  it  \voul(l|)e  pos- 
sible to  organise  a  conspiracy^  to  induce  it  where  no  ingredients'^for  it  ifxist; 
but  the  events  which  appear  extraordinary  may  be  thus  explained.  Ad- 
vjintage  is  taken  of  the  hostile  disposition  of  some  minds,  of  some  imprudent 
vordSy  to  stir  up  a  discontented  part  of  the  population  by  the  means  of  secret 
devoted  agents;  and  thus  men  only  discontent  or  inconsiderate  are  trans- 
formed into  conspirators.  (M.  Cboppiu  d'Amouville*s  Pamphlet,  on  the 
Blectiona  of  the  Isere,  page  8.) 
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empire  of  circumstances.  The  crowd  of  citizens  may  be  divided, 
for  it  knows  not  to  .whom  to  pay  attention  ^  the  language  is  the 
tame,  and  it  appears  to  them  that  they  have  only  to  choose  be- 
tween two  factions.  '  . 

Anarchy  threatens  ypu,  you  say,  where  then  are  the  elements  / 
of  this  anarchy  in  France  ?  I  perceive  them  in  England,  where,  by 
a  strange  medley,  political  liberty  combines  with  commercial  law 
which  overwhelms  industry  with  obstructions  and  the  poor  with 
humiliations.  Yes,  anarchy  is  possible  in  England,  where  the  state 
of  "  Proletaire,"*  is  invariaoly  that  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens  ; 
wherrf  the  concentration  of  fortunes  perpetuates  and  irritates  misery  5 
where  the  pregnant  woman,  the  orphan,  the  old  man,  are  driven 
from  parish  to  parish,  for  fear  that  the  accouchement  of  the  first,  the 
maintenance  of  the  second*  and  the  burial  of  the  last,  should  become 
an  extra  charge  to  the  parish.  I  can  imagine  anarchy  at  Naples,  which 
is  overrun  with  the  Lazaroni.  It  is  possible  in  Germany,  where  pe- 
cuniary exemptions^  and  offensive  distinctions,  are  alike  aggravating  | 
in  a  word,  it  is  possible  every  where,  where  the  regime,  which  the 
faction  encouraged  by  your  weakness  wishes  to  renew,  exists.  But 
Jiere,  where  thanks  to  the  laws  whose  object  is  to  destroy  that  fac- 
tion, the  divided  properties  give  to  three -fourths  of.  the  Frencli  peo- 
ple a  strong  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  order  j  here,  where^ 
thanks  to  the  destruction  of  the  prohibitions  and  of  the  wardenships 
which  this  faction  wishes  to  re*establish,  industry  is  free  and  fruit- 
ful, anarchy  cannot  be  desired  by  any  one. 

Our  social  organisation,  our  laws  relative  to  industry  and  pro- 
perty, distinct  from  your  efforts  to  ^lude  and  paralyse  their  effects^ 
are  so  admirable  that  every  body  in  France,^  including  those  who 
are  not  interested  in  it,  has  more  to  lose  than  gain  by  pillage  J  For 
he  who  has  nothing,  is,  if  he  likes,  certain  of  acquiring.  It  is  not 
the  san^e  in  other  countries,  the  poor  there  are  eternally  poor,  ex- 
cept by  the  effect  of  crime  or  chance ;  but  amongst  us,  the  road  is 
marked  out,  and  conducts  every  one,  by  a  progression  protected  by 
the  law^  to  ease  by  the  means  of  labor. 

When  the  Ministers  speak  of  anarchy,  there  is  not  only  error  or 
bad  faith  in  it,  there  is  fatuity.  You  shall  be  overthrown  to-morrow, 
and  I  will  answer  for  it,  that  two  hours  after  your  fall,  there 
will  he  no  trace  of  anarchy ;  because  there  are  proprietors  every- 
where, and  order  always  answers  the  appeal  made  to  it  by  property. 

I  do  not  say  this  to  render  the  prospect  of  an  overthrow  less 
terrible.  Every  overthrow  brings  with  it  evils  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration,  more  or  less  disastrous,  which  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid.  I  say  it  to  reduce  things  to  their  just  value,  because 
truth  is  more  K>rcible  than  emphasis,  because  exaggera^on,  when 
it  is  apparent,  hurts  its  cause  and  faib  in  its  object.     . 

*  {]>  t/ul  only  by  the  children  they  may  hax^. 
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If  you  simply  represent  that  the  present  is  belter  than  that 
which  may  be,  I  will  support  you  zealously,  particularly  if  you  take 
care  to  consider  the  liberty  which  has  been  pTomised%is,.afl  an  in- 
tegral and  indispensable  portion  of  that  which  is.  But  inrhen  you 
speak  of  anarchjr;  when  you  liberally  bestow  this^injurious  designa- 
tion on  all  opposition  to  unjust  power,  on  every  appeal  to  recogni- 
sed rights,  on  every  manifestation  of  thou^t  which  authority  feels 
importunate ;  when  you  degrade  as  anarchists  our  richest  capital- 
ists, our  citizens  who  are  the  greatest  loversof  peace;,  your  speeches 
are  puerile,  your  declamations  empty  of  idea,  your  rhetoric  weak, 
and  no  one-pays  attention  to  you,  or  at  least  no  one  believes  you- ' 

But  now  it  is  no  longer  anarchy  that  you  fear  \  it  is  military 
despotism.  I  am  no  more  inclined  than  any  body  else  to  judge 
favorably  of  it ;  but  if  there  were  reason  to  fear  this  despotism, 
would  you  not  have  prepared  the  way  ?  Do  you  not  imprudently 
and  unceasingly  extol  the  services  which  the  soldiers  render,  or 
have  rendered  you  ?  Do  you  not  produce  them  as  the  sure^  sup- 
port of  the  throne,  and  the  arbiters  of  our  destiny  ?  and  if  by 
chance  you  had  unawares  gone  still  farther;  if  in  the  recent, 
disturbances,  military  corps  had  declared  themselves  annoyed* 
by  the  ipanifestation  of  an  opinion  different  to  theirs ;  if  they 
had  in  tlie  first  place  insulted  the  citizens  who  manifested  that 
opinion,  and  afterwards  the  deputies  on  whom  the  citizens  heaped 
testimonies  of  esteem  \  if  you  had  seen  with  an  indifferent,  perhaps 
an  indulgent  eye,  all  these  things  so  contrary  to  discipline  ;  if,  oa 
an  occasion  a  little  anterior,  and  not  less  remarkable,  these  military 
corps  had  threatened  with  their  vengeance  a  Mihister  in  office  \  uC 
his  sudden  retreat  might  be  attributed  to  their  threats,  and  if  you,, 
the  present  Ministers,  were  coolly  seated  in  that  place,  thus  become 
vacant  \  would  you  not  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  to  the  whole 
of  the  soldiery,  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  their  importance  ?  for 
the  sword  does  not  recognize  privilege,  and  if  it  has  been  possible 
to  abjure  passive  obedience,  in  order  to  efiect  one  overthrow,  it  is 
deplorable,  but  not  astonishing,  that  it  should  also  be  abjured  to 
effect  others. 

Besides,  this  passive  obedience,  which  you  recommended^  is  it 
not  the  most  direct  road  to  military  despotism  ?  These  pretorians, 
the  habitual  subject  of  the  superficial  and  dull  erudition  of  your 
editorsy*    did  &ey   form   an  intelligent  and  reflecting  army  of 

'  See  amongst  others^  an  article  in  the  Joumoi  de$  Debats,  of  the  31st 
August,  18^0.  Areumenis  and  facts  are  there  profusely  used  to  prove  a 
truUi  wbicb  certainly  nobody  denies ;  which  is,  that  there  is  neither  liberty 
nor  tranquillity  in  those  countries,  where  the  soldiers  usurp  the  power  and 
decide  on  the  fate  of  the  Nation.  But  the  easy  demonstiation  of  this  truths 
is  again  spoiled,  by  the  narrow,  and  consequently  defbctive  manner  in  \\hk\i 
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citizens  of  traitors  ?  Certainly  not.  These  preloriaiie  we're  blind 
instruments,  up  to  the  m6mem  in  which  they  declared  themselTea 
tebels;  that  is,  in  which  they  consecrated  to  a  second  chief,  die 
implicit  obedience  which  they  had  a  long  time  professed  to  the 
first.' 

The  best  rampait'against  military  despotistn  is  patriotism.  The 
West  guarantee  for  patriotism  is  intelligence.  Seek  then  no  longer 
to  make  machines  of  your  warriors  which  are  strangers  to  reason. 
Place  your  strength  even  in  their  reason ;  in  their  reason,  which  will 
make  them  feel  the  necessity  of  discipline  ;  in  their  reason,  wbiidi 
will  attach  them  more  erery  day  to  a  liberty  which  will  protect 
their  brothers,  their  witres,  their  fathers,  and  their  children  j  in 
their  reason,  in  a  word,  which  v^ill  preserve  them  from  the  sugges- 
rioris  of  the  factious,  and  keep  them  on  their  guard  against  their 
immediate  commanders,  should  they  be  perfidious ;  for  mark  it 
,  iJ^ell,  in  the  very  conspiracy  yotr  announce,  it  is  the  immediate 
•  ctiiefiB,  die  subalterns  who  have  conspired,  if  you  are  to  be  believed 
about  it.  Now  th^se  immediate  chiefs,  these  subaltern  officers^ 
were  precisely  thosfe  who  had  a  provisional  right  to  passive  obedi- 
ence ;  so  their  nroject,  such  at  least  as  you  relate  it,  was  to  profit 
by  this  passive  ooedience,  to  conduct  their  troops  to  the  vety  place 
of  crime,  "virithout  confiding  to  them  what  was  expected  from  their 
SE^bordination.  This  would  have  been  the  master-piece  of  that  pas- 
ifive  obedience,  which  you  represent  as  the  best  guarantee  fot  the 
Stability  of  governments.        ' 

.  Lastly,  of  what  use  are  \rords  against  the  eternal  and  immutable 
l^S  6f  our  nature  ?  This  nature  does  hot  abdicate  itself.  I  wrote 
A)  five  years  ago  j  why  irti  I  forced  to  repeat  it  ?  No  one  will 
ever  succeed  in  making  man  become  a  total  rtranger  to  all  inquiry} 
and  to  rerigri  the  imelligjence  ^hich  Proiidencte  has  given  Mm  for 
fit^'  guidance,  ^ndof  uddch  no  profession  can  absolve  him  fiom 
fhaking  Use. 

the  author  conceives  the  question  he  writes  upon.  It  is  said  that  Caligula 
ijtolild  uot  have  fallen  fcom  litb  throne,  had  ii  tioI  been  tor  the  want  of  dis- 
cipline in  his  guards.  Jt  is  said  that  Nero,  after  having  tyfanni«<Rd  oVer  the 
irorW  for  fourt^feU  yea/s,  perished  by  an  ins\irre<ition.  No  doubt  the  insob- 
.6rdn(ation  of  the' ^tildiers  is  Iticoinpatible  with  every  regular  ftitd.^e  go-* 
veraipent;  but  a  foee  ^overtivient  is  always  .the  beat  an)d,sii|est^jneanSf 
to  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Insubordination  of  the  soldiers . 
'  Nee  civis  meuM  at,  in  quern  tt»a  cUuska,  Casar  * 

Judiero.'-^ 

Hi$  dries  hcHm  disperget  saia  lacerti*, 

iUa  Ucet^  pemiMt  guam  tolU  jwseriif  urhem . 

j£ofiui<i/.  ^  Logan. 

tt  is  the  pretorians  who  speak,  and  here  is  an  instance,  if  I  am  not  mis* 
tak^Oi  of  a  passive  obedience  as  perfect  as  can  be  desired. 
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Of  those  |iH]rncd  tneans  mth  which  ycik  t^e  €«ro  to  sUFround 
yourself,  it  isofkivon  which  creates,  asserablee,  retains  around  you, 
afri  diiects  these  means.  These  soldiers,  who  appear  to  us,  and 
who  are  in  ^eAect  at  all  times  passive  and  unreflecting  agents,  these. 
soldiers  are  men  ;  they  have  moral  faculties,  sympathy,  sensibility^ 
and  a  conscience  which  may  awake  on  a  sudden*  Opinion  has  the 
same  empire  over  them  as  over  the. rest  of  their  £ellow  creatures^ 
w^  no  prescription  attacks  its  empire.  See  it  traversing  the 
French  troops  in  178d>  transforming  into  citi2)e&s  men  collected 
ffom  all  parts,  not  only  of  France  but  of  the  world  ;  reanimating 
minds '  paralysed  by  discipline,  enervated  by  debauchery  *,  causing 
notiotis  of  liberty  to  penetrate  amongst  them  like  a  prejudice,  and 
breakang,  by  this  new  prejudice,  the  bpnds  which  so  many  ancient 
prc^dioes  and  rooted  habits  had  interwoven.  See  afterwards  opi« 
nien,  rapid  and  changeable,  sometimes  separating  our  warriors  from 
Am  chiefs,  sometimes  reassembling  them  around  them,,  render^ 
ing  them  'by  turn&  rebels  or  faithful  8u{>jects,  sceptics  or  enthu^ 
siasts.  See  in  England,  in  another  sense;,  the  republicans,  after  the 
deeth  of  Crom  welly  ^oncehtrating  all  the  forces  in  their  owtt 
hamis,  disposing  of  the  army,  the  treasure,-  the  civil  authorities,,  the 
Parliament,  and  the  Courfs  of  Judicature.  Dumb  opinion  only  was 
^^inst  them,  that  wished  to  repose  itself  in  royalty.  ,  Suddenly 
afl  their  means  are  dissolved  ;  every  thing  totters,  evei;y  thing  faUs* 

Doubtless  a  military  government  is.a  great  seourge }  ibuf  what 
are  the  meaps  to  prevent  the  fear  of  it  ?  To  reinforce  the  civil 
altttbority.  Now,  to  reinforce  the  civil  authority,  what  is  neces- 
#sty  ?  To  rest  it  upon  justice ;  that  is,  on  Uberty.  If  you  rest  it  upon 
Sotcef  you  come  back  to  a  military  government  i  for  fovoe  and. the 
iWord  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  We  make  the  citizens  tremble 
Vefof e  U8>  and  we  tremble  before  the  Janisaries,  in  our  turn* 

I  am  coming  to  the  last  grievance  of  Ministers,  to  their  invisible 
associations^  to  those  directing  committees  who  have  arrogated  to 
themselves  so  terrible  a  power  over  elections. 

If  theie  associations  existed,  the  fault  of  them  would  be  attri* 
Wtkble  to  authority.  Private  citizens,  who  I^tve  not,  like  the 
privileged  orders  of  formed  times,  the  dazzling  of  rank,  the 
support  of  a  caste,  or  the  monopoly  of  fortune^  would  not  exercise 
eter  the  mass  of  a  nation  the  power  attributed  to  them, if.  that 
itatidn  did  not  recognise  their  interests  to  be  one.  Why  do  thete 
two  interests  agree  ?  It  is  because  authority  has  created  facciool 
iMertSCs  hi  opposition  to  those  of  the  people.  Authority  wants  depu-* 
tieimiie  will  consent  to  all  its  demands.  >  Is  it  astonishing  that  the 
citlzensddnot  return  thecandidates  proposed  byauthority?  Itreqwres 
of  its  f«M:tion&uriel  a  complete,  abnegation  nf  principles^  opiiaoQS» 
Md  imilcieaceb    Is  it  not  oatwral  that  ekctars  ^boold  Ijsixft  tm 
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those  who  recommend  them  not  to  choose  any  functionary  ?  With 
what  face  wilt  the  Prefects  henceforth  recommend  the  choosing  this 
species,  after  the  dismissal  of  Messrs.  Camille-Jordan  and  Royei^ 
CoUard,  of  MM.  Girardin  and  St.  Aignan  ?  What  need  is  there 
of  directing  committees,  of  secret  associations,  to  inculcate  sudi* 
simple  ideas  ?  The  acts  of  the  Ministry  are  sufficient.  This  Ministry 
pleads  eloquently  against  itself,  but  since  committees  and  associa* 
tionsarc  on  this  topic,  I  shall-put  a  question  to  Ministers.  One 
of  them  has  spoken  to  us  of  the  brethren  at  Manchester.  It  is 
true  that  all  the  hearers  smiled,  the  others  fill  the  papers  they 
patronise  with  denunciations  against  a  liberal  eentire,  allied  to  the 
Radicals,  to  the  Carbonari^  the  TeutanianSy  which  unites  all  the 
branches  of  the  same  system,  and  which  is  ready  to  invade  Europe. 
Would  there  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  a  permanent  and  active 
directing  committee  in  another  sense  ?  The  associations,  about 
which  the  Ministers  make  so  great  a  noise,  suppose  a  labor,  a  eon^ 
nexion,  a  secresy,  which  surround  their  creation  and  their  existence 
with  numberless  obstacles  i  and  it  is  at  least  a  preliminary  diffi- 
culty to  conquer,  for  the  unprivileged  multitude.  But  have  not 
the  feudal  institutions  bequeathed  to  us  an  asssociation  which  unites 
all  these  characters  ?  an  association  which  has  an  interest  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  human  race;  whose  colorsfTallying  words^ 
and  meetings,  are  authorised ;  which  spreads  itself  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the. other ;  whose  members  iu  each  country  are  much 
more  the  ^  countrymen  of  their  caste,  than  those  of  their  fellow 
citizens  $  whose  directing  committee  has  its  seat  around  thrones,  ixt 
eminent  functions,  in  ministerial  cabinets  ?  There  is  found 
precisely  ever^  thing  that  is  invented  to  accuse  of  chiiherical 
conspiracies  mdividuals  or  classes  isolated  in  their  positions^ 
changeable  in  their  nature,  not  forming  a  body  because  admission 
is  given  to  all,  having  consequently  no  exclusive  interest,  no  natural 
umon,  no  centre  or  means  of  action  always  existing,  without  being 
obliged  to  create  them,  or  to  agree  upon  them.  If  I  wished  to 
seek  for  conspiracies  I  should  much  sooner  look  for  them,  I  confess, 
in  the  directing  committees  of  aristocracy  j  and  I  should  find 
numerous  symptoms  of  an  uninterrupted,  conspiracy  against  the 
constitutional  regime,  in  that  habitual  intercourse  with  foreign 
powers,  in  those  denunciations  which  are  addressed  to  them^ 
m  those  declaihatiSns  made  in  concert  with  them  against  the 
French  institutions,  in  those  secret  notes,  tending  to  analyse 
our  divisions  to  them  and  to  submit  our  afiairs  to  them ;  the  re« 
peated  clamors  against  all .  our  election  laws,  successively,  wo^ld 
»ppear  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  braiiches  of  this  conspiracy}  the 
assassination  of  die  deputies,  defenders  of  the  Charter,  one  of  its 
means  |.  and  the  project  pompously  announced,  of  an  European 
congress^  which  is  to  impose  upon  all  nations  the  preserration  of 
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the  oligarchy,  would  be  in  my  eyes  the  fulfilment  and  the  ter-^ 
mination. 
^  To  return  to  the  elections  and  to  the  committees  which  it  is  said 
direct  them,  it  is,  I  repeat,  the  Ministry  which  ^ves  to  the 
committee  all  its  power.  On  this  point,  as  well  as  on  so  many 
others,  they  follow  the  route  exactly  opposite  to  the  end  they  are 
desirous  of  attaining.  When  chance  furnishes  them  with  the 
means  of  influence  they  reject  it  at  pleasure.  I  could  cite  for 
example  many  departments,  whose  Prefects,  men  of  intelligence, 
moderate,  clever,  and  tolerably  ministerial,  had  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  their  district.  These  Prefects  would  probably  haVe 
acted  in  the  elections^;  "What  did  the  Ministry  do  ?  Hastened  to 
displace  them,  in  order  to  replace  them  by  unknown  persons, 
who  might  be  perfectly  worthy,  but  who  will  be  found  evidently 
without  standing,  without  connexions,  without  means  at  the 
ensuing  elections,  by  which  they  will  be  surprised  almost  imme* 
diately  on  their  arrival.  It  is  because  the  Ministry  does  not  guide 
itself  according  to  its  interest,  it  is  'domineered  over  by  a'  faction 
whose  ambition  and  hatred  must  be  satiated  by  turns.  Thus,  all 
the  dangers  at  which  it  is  alarmed,  are  the  result  of  its  own 
errors.  Will  it  still  persist  in  a  route  which  has  already  been  so 
fatal  to  it  ?  Will  it  persist  in  seeking  its  safety  and  ours  in  a 
useless  complaisance  towards  an  insatiable  faction,  in  vefxations 
always  increasing  and  still  ineflUcacious,  in  those  laws  of  exception 
which  now-a-days  wound  the  nation  without  alarming  it  ?  But 
bur  Ministers  have  enjoyed  the  laws  of  exception  six  months ;  and 
by  their  confession  and  complaints,  it  does  not  appear  that  these 
laws  have  restored  tranquillity  to  France.  It  depends  upon  them 
indeed  to  arrest  every  body — but  they  have  had  this  power  for 
six  months  }  and  for  six  months,  if  they  are  to  be  credited  on  the 
subject,  every  body  is  conspiring.  They  impose  silence  on  the 
Journals,  but  the  most  alarming  and  the  least  founded  reports 
are  in  circulation.  France  fears  every  thing,  because  it  is  told 
nothing  ;  and  as  the  price  of  having  allowed  nothing  to  be  said, 
they  are  obliged  to  refute  what  has  not  been  said.'    Would  the 

'  See  th«  articles  in  the  Mmiteur  and  the  Journal  dt  Parti,  again&t  the 
reports  which  are  circulating.    Articles  which  have  the  inconvenieDce  of 

fiving  information  of  cliebe  reports  to  those  who  have  not  heard  them.  The 
ournaldePartKinDocentljadmits/'  that  all  its  columns  would  be  inadequate 
if  it  were,  every  day  necessary  to  refute  the  ridiculous  and  absurd  reports 
which  malevoJenee  is  incessandy  inventing  and  hawking  about."  (No.  of 
5ti)  SepL,  IddO.)  Another  paper  also,  which  speaks  more  directly  to  the 
fact,  demands  that  silence  may,  be  imposed  upon  the  impostures,  and  that 
the  reports  spread  by  the  Buonapartist  or  Jacobin  faction  may  ha-tiopftd.  (4th 
Sept.)    Is  it  not  entertaining  to  see  the  party  which  so  vvgorootly  defended 
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Ministers  at  length  have  recourse  to  these  great  measures,  to  ihese 
extreme  means,  to  which  during  a  celebrated  discussion,  an  oratot; 
less  skilful  than  the  generality  of  them  made  an  imprudent  allusion, 
and  of  which  the  Journals  which  the  Ministry  does  not  think  tt 
light  to  repress  or  contradict,  repeat  the  absurd  threat  ? 

I  do  not  enquire  what  these  great  measures  will  be  \  the  incarce-' 
xatioh  or  the  deafh  of  some  individuals,  their  transportation  ox 
tbeir  interdiction,  the  destruction  or  suspension  of  the  fundamen- 
tal compact,  an  attack  against  men  or  things,  it  is  of  little  conise-* 
quence  to  us  \  but  what  is  of  consequence  to  us  is,  that  all  this  i^ 
possible,  that  all  this  would  be  inefficacious,  that  all  this  would  be^ 
disastrous,  even  for  the  authors  of  these  criminal  attempts. 

I  have  described  the  moral  disposition  of  the  nation  you  govern* 
.  1  have  described  that  disposition  agreeably  to  what  you  yourselves 
tay  of  it.  Do  you  think  that  an  act  of  vigor,  as  those  you  perse-; 
cute  call  it,  would  suddenly  change  this  disposition.  You 
deceive  yourselves,  revolutionary  recollections  lead  you  astray. 
When  the  question  was  the  leading  a  people  who  had  not  yet 
received  the  severe  education  of  misfortune,  a  people  intoxicated 
with  a  recent  victory  over  despotism,  and  restless  at  the  duration 
0f  that  victory,  a  people  who,  led  to  liberty  by  the  revolution,  di4 
not,  in  their  ignorance,  sufficiently  distinguish  revolution  from 
liberty  i  fiery  demagogues  might  avail  themselves  of  their  little 
information,  and  draw  from  them  a  blind  sentiment  in  favor  of 
ihe  violation  of  the  laws  \  but  now  every  Frenchman  knows  the 
consequences  of  these  criminal  resources  which,  constituting  ^e 
legal  authorities  into  revolt  against  the  law  itself,  prevent  all  return 
to  justice  and  lawful  authority.  The  Citizens  know  that  thef 
form  a  part  of  each  other,  they  see  the  security  of  i?^ch  in  the 
securtt^  of  the  whole,  they  know  that  order  established,  consbcra-* 
ted  and  sanctioned  by  oaths,  cannot  be  broken  for  a  day  nor  an 
hour;  when  once  broken  it  is  never xe-established.  The  Legislative 
Assembly  never  returned  to  it  after  the  10th  August,  nor  the 
Convention  after  the  31st  May,  nor  the  councils  of  the  Republic 
after  "  Fhictidor."  It  was  in  vain  they  proclaimed  that  they  and 
the  country  were  saved ;  they  perished,  and  the  country  had  perished 
^  with  them,  if  nations  were  as  perishable  as  power.' 

In  fact,  what  is  there  left  to  a  people  after  their  constitution  has 
been  violated  ?  Where  is  security:  Where  i^  confidence  ?  WTi^re 
the  anchor  of  safety  ?  Nothing  but  a  spirit  of  usurpation  is  found  in 
those  who  govern;  a  spirit  which,  pursuing  them  like  remorse, fright* 
ens  and  drives  them  out  of  their  course.  Tyranny  hovers  over  the 
oeadspf  the  governed.    Does  power  wish  to  pronounce  consoling 

the  press  in  18ir,  seeking  to  destroy  even  the  very  libcrty>of  speech  in 
1810  f 
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words^  to  protest  its  future  respect  for  a  constitution  which  it 
has  torn  to  pieces,  to  promise  it  will  no  more  attempt  it  ?  Where 
'is  the  guarantee  that  this  fresh  hortage  is  not  a  fresh  derision  ? 
Do  the  people  dare,  even  in  a  partial  interest,  without  reference 
to  great  political  questions,  invoke  that  constitution  'which  has 
been  tratnpled  under  foot  ?  The  very  name'  of  constitution  seems 
a  hostility.  On  all  sides  a  habit  of  illegal  means  is  contracted; 
It  forms  the  afterthought  of  the  Government,  it  nourishes  the 
spirit  of  the  factious.  With  perfidious  joy  they  contemplate 
power  taken  in  its  own  trammels,  marching  from  convulsion  to 
'convuldon,  from  violence  to  violence,  revolting  justice,  prepar- 
ing excuses  in  despair,  and  destined  to  suffer  the  fate  of  those 
whom  iniquity  directs  and  hatred  surrounds. 

SucI^  certainly  will  not  be  the  destiny  to  which  an  enlightened 
Monarch  will  condemn  Frahce.  Ministers  will  not  dare  to  advise 
him  to  It;  and  if  they  did,;  they  would  neither  find  in  the  Prince 
an  approver,  nor  in  the  great  body  of  the  State,  instruments. 

Add  who  then  will  take  these  great  measures,  and  on  whit 
force  will  they  rely  for  their  execution  ?  On  the  ordinances  ?  Do 
*we  not  remember  the  ordinances  of  1815  ?  Has  opinion  ceased  a 
single  moment,  for  these  thr^e  years,  to  call  for  their  revocation  ? 
The  ordinances  of  1 815  have  done  much  harm.  They  would 
liave  done  still  more  had  not  their  instigators  been  the  old  tools  o£ 
demagogism  and  slavery,  so  that  the  constitutional  monarchy  .was 
enabled  to  disown  them.  At  the  present .  moment  the  misckief 
that  such  ordinances  would  occasion,  would  be  without  remedy* 

"Will  they  invoke  the  support  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers?  I 
conceive  in  a  faction  what  nothing  makes  recede,  nothing  enlighi- 
*^rts ;  that  disposition  to  parodise  the  acts  of  a  tyranny  whose  chief 
'  it  detested,  and  whose  system  it  approved ;  but  if  this  faction  has 
Jta  forgetfulness,  the  nation  has  its  recollections.  It  knows  that 
the  first  Senatus^Consulte  was  an  order  for  the  transportation  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty  Citizens,  and  it  has  not  forgotten  what  the 
Senatus^Consultes  cost  her  afterwards. 

All  authority  which  exceeds  its  bounds  ceases  to  be  legitimate  \ 

and  this  fundamental  principle  of  natural,  political,  and  civil  law  is 

'corroborated  by  the  Charter.    The  Charter  points  out  the  case  in 

"wliidh  the  assembling  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  would  be  illicit : 

the  sliAple  want  of  royal  convocarion  renders  it  so;  and  what  the 

*^!3umber  of  Peers  would  do,  trampling  under  foot  £he  laws  and 

the  Charter — the  Chamber  of  Peers  proscribing  individuals  who 

^ve  fhe  ^iue  guarantees,  and  are  protected  by  the  same  safe- 

giifti^d^  as  ^e  first  Peer  in  France — the  Chamber  of  Peers,  sup- 

prddsing  Or  suspending  political  bbdies,  which  emanate  from  the 

saihe  iiburce  as  themselves,  iiifluch  eiist  by  the  same  title— what 
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the  Chamber  of  Peers  would  do,  constituting  itself  the  rival  or 
the  legatee  of  the  Convention  or  the  Imperial  Senate,  would  it  hare 
any  authority,  any  Talidily»whatever  i  No ;  ^1  would  be  null  in 
(he  strongest  sense  of  the  word. 

I  like  to  pay  public  respect  to  an  illustrious  assembly.  Such 
thoughts  will  never  enter  the  head  of  any  member  of  the  House  of 
Peers  who  has  occasion  to  identify  himself  with  our  institutions 
and  to  nationalise  himself  in  France* 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  knows  both  the  nature  of  its  attributes 
and  the  limits  of  its  power.  It  contributes  to  the  making  the  laws 
and  to  the  vote  of  taxes,  but  it  only  participates  in  these  things. 
It  would  be  a  usurpation  if  they  voted  laws  without  the  concur* 
rence  of  the  other  Chamber,  and  no  one  would  be  obliged  to  obey 
such  laws.  It  would  be  a  usurpation  if  they  voted  taxes  without 
the  previous  discussion  and  co^nt  of  the  deputies,  and  no  one 
could  be  compelled  to  pay  such  taxes.  For  a  still  stroneer  reason 
it  would  be  a  flagrant  usurpation  if  they  intermeddled  with  the 
right  of  Citizens  or  with  die  existence  of  other  power.  Their 
decrees,  their  ordinances,  their  j  udgments,  their  <<  Senatus^Constdtes,*' 
whatever  they  may  be  called,  although  sanctioned  by  the  unani* 
mity  of  the  members,  would  be  as  little  binding  as  tne  decree  of 
the  three  first  individuals  you  may  meet  by  chance.  \ 

I  have  examined  many  arguments,  I  have  gone  through  many 
hypotheses.  The  result  of  the  considerations,  which  I  have 
hastily  put  together  in  these  few  pages,  appears  to  me  easy  to  be 
comprehended. 

The  Ministry,  by  persevering  in  a  system  which  it  has  followed 
these  six  months,  cannot  maintain  itself  nor  save  France.  It  relies 
upon  a  faction  which  has  twenty  times  committed  the  throne,  and 
will  commit  it  again.  It^makes  use  of  those  means  of  which  all 
anterior  governments  have  made  use,  and  which  have  ended  in 
the  fall  of  all  these  governments.  It  is  shaking  that  which  time 
had  began  to  consolidate. 

But  in  the  present  state  of  civilisation,  the  people,  whatever 
adulators  may  say. on  the  one  hand,  and  enemies  on  the  other, 
have  neither  affection  nor  hatred:  The  resources  which  indivi- 
duals find  in  themselves,  the  distance  which  the  extent  of  empires 
establishes  between  the  governing  and  the  governed,  the  en* 
joyments  which  industry  procures  to  the  latter,  commerce,  private 
speculations,  and  domestic  life,  cause  every  one  to  set  his  happinesty 
for  the  most  part,  apart  from  authority. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  not,  nor  can  be,  a  doubt  of  the 
attachment  of  the  people  to  some  form  or  other  of  political  organ- 
isation. This  moral  disposition  of  the  human  species  renders  it 
impossible  to  govern  long  and  govern  badly.    The  example  of 
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Buonaparte  by  no  means  weakens  this  assertion.  "Wlat  must  he 
not  have  been  obliged  to  do  to  have  governed  badly  for  14  years; 
the  conquest  of  the  world  is  not  a  diversion  that  every  one  has 
within  his  reach  to  give  the  people.  I  wish  this  truth  could  niake 
its  way  into  the  little  minds  of  these  little  pupils  of  Napoleon,  who 
think  they  have  grown  large  in  his  atmosphere,  because  they  have 
breathed  tlie  air  of  his  anti»chambers,  and  who  repeat  after  him» 
with  a  ridiculous  spirit  of  despotismi  that  power  serves  for  every 
thing ;  as  if  being  passive  instruments  of  power,  they  had  on  that 
account  alone  learned  to  handle  it;  but  this  disposition  of  the 
human  species,  which  renders  it  impossible  to  govern  long  and 
govern  badly,  gives  to  power  the  certitude  of  *  governing  in  safety 
when  it  governs  well. ,  For  by  the  same  rule^  according  to  which 
no  nation  devotes  itself  to  sustain  a  government  which  has  put 
itself  in  a  false  position^  no  nation  will  expose  itself  ill  an  attempt 
to  overthrow  a  government  when  it  is  tolerable.  The  mass  alwayl 
prefer  stability.  If  they  depart  from  it,  it  would  not  be  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  seditious,  but  because  the  government  began 
gratnitottsly  to  interfere  in  their  interest,  their  security,  and  their 
habits. 

It  follows  further,  from  this  moral  disposition  of  modem  nations, 
that  when  men  can  abjure  their  faults,  those  faults  are  forgotten. 
Feeling  only  has  memory,  the  indifferent  are  always  ready  to 
dear  the  table,  and  begin  at  fresh  account.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  believe  the  sincerity  of  conversion,  and  in  otder  that  it  may  be 
beUeved  it  must  exist. 

The  dissolution  of  the  present  Chamber,  die  convocation  of  an 
assembly  composed  of  fresh  elements^  is  then  a  marvellous  chance ; 
but  this  chance  wiU  be  spoiled  in  falsifying  the  electors  by  an  ille- 
gal influence.  If  thit  Ministry  should  obtain  a  factious  majority  it 
would  not  be  the  stronger  for  it ;  and  they  would  run  this  risk  in 
that  factious  majority,  that  if  in  the  sequel  they  should  come  to 
their  senses,  they  would  be  prevented  by  it  from  following  the 
hfjtit  they  would  have  acquired. 

Let  then  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  be  dissolved,  let  the  nation 
retum  faithful  representatives,  and  let  the  nation  be  governed  at 
length  by  these  Ministers  or  by  others,  as  they  desire  or  deserve 
ta  be.  The  fall  of  the  Ministry  is  equally  indiflFcrent  to  me  as  its 
duration.  I  have  traced,  without  circumlocution  and  without 
winding,  the  errors  of  those  of  its  members  whose  errors  appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  greatest ;  but  political  hatred,  as  political  affection, 
are  equally  unknown  to  me.    Persons  are  the  same  to  me,  and  the 
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part:  appeals  to  me  tnpoitaat  only  as  it  «enres  as  a  gttide  for  ibe 
batmen 

^  At  the  inomeot  of  setidiog  these  pages  to  the  press,  a  pamphlet  h^s 
fallen  into  my  hands,  in  which  I  am  treated  with  a  respect  for  .which  I 
ought  to  be  very  grateful,  but  which  furnishes  Qie  with  an  opportunity  I  am 
happy  to  have,  to  explain  my  ideas  fully .  In  chat  pamphlet,  after  an  eulogium 
of  which  I  do  not  flatter  mvself  to  be  worthy,  it  is  added  that  I  know  that 
the  approaohiDj;  session  will  reqtiire  pankular  candor  aad  coui^g^,  and 
that  it  IS  then  I  mean  to  finish  my  ordead.  My  ordeal  is  finished  as  much  as 
it  can  be,  and  I  claim  no  merit  for  it;  I  have  shown  the  degree,  whatever  it 
be,  of  candor  and  courage  of  which  I  am  capable ;  my  candor  consists  ia 
giving  my  whole  opinion,  and  nothing  beyond  it ;  I  place  my  coufaoe  in 
neither  permitting  myself  to  be  restiatoed  vor  induced,  and  there  wouMl  be 
as  little  chance  of  succeeding  in  the  one  as  the  ether.  I  know  mv  obiect, 
it  is  liberty;  my  means,  the  constitutional  formd.  I  follow  the  path  whiph 
appears  to  me  to  be  straight  forward,  and  I  shall  not  outstep  one  inch  the 
botmdary  which  appears  to  me  reasonable,'  no  eaore  than  I  shall  stop  one 
ineh  abort  of  this  boundary.  I  use  no  other  language  Chan  my  nwny  wilheut 
inquirLDg  wiiether  it  is  considered  weak  or  rude ;  no  consideration  would 
induce  me  to  strengthen  or  weaken  it,  and  insinuations  like  criticiipis,  and 
criticisms  like  praise^  wilt  be  entirely  futile  against  a  resohitiou  ^  courageous 
as  any  other. 
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OCTAVIUS  CiElSAB 


AMD 


WILLIAM  PITT, 
.      RIENZl  AND  BUONAPARTE, 


COMPARED. 


The  corresponding  circumstances  in  the  rise  and  progress  of 
OcTwius  GiESAR  and  William  Pitt,  occurred  to  the  vpriter, 
and  the  leading  points  of  parallel  were  sjketched  more  than 
twenty  years  ago ;  and  although  their  latter  years  were  widely 
different,  the  contrast  is  no  less  worthy  of  r^ardi 

The  error  of  Buonaparte,  in  foUowingthe  steps  of  Ribnzi, 
rather  than  of  Washington,  was  also  noticed  when  Napo- 
leon was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power;  and  the  similarity  of 
their  fate  was  pointed  out  on  his  first  deposition,  when  the 
writer  was  reminded  that  a  second  elevation  and  reverse  was 
necessary,  before  the  parallel  would  be  deemed  complete. 

The  most  prominent  features,  in  both  cases,  were  then  pre- 
sent to  the  writer^s  mind ;  but  an  equally  curious  coincidence 
was  discovered  in  minor  cases,  when  their  story  was  minutely 
traced. 

The  successful  close  of  a  long  series  of  civil  wars,  and  the 
return  of  peace  and  prosperity,  forwarded  the  designs  of  Ogta- 
vius  CiEdAR,  and  gave  him  an  influence  with  the  Roman 
people,  which  tended ,  to  the  consolidation  of  his  power.  The 
termination  of  a  disastrous  war  with  the  revolted  colonies,  and 
the  blessings  derived  from  improving  trade  and  manufactures^ 
strengthened  the  authoritv  of  William  Pitt  ;  and,  increas-^ 
ing  his  reputation  with  the  British  public,  led  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  designs. 

An  obsequious  Senate  invariably  sanctioned  the  decrees  of 
Ogtavius  GiEsAR,  Sacrificing  their  own  dignity  and  the  free- 
dom of  their  country,  in  compliance  with  his  sovereign  will. 

A  confiding  Parliament  usually  ratified  the  most  obnoxious 
measures  of  William  Pitt,  compromising  their  own  inde- 
pendence, and  the  general  welfare,  in  subservience  to  his  arbi- 
trary views. 
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OCTAVIUS  CiESAR— WILLIAM   PITT. 


OcTAVius  C^SAR,  eDtering  early  into  public  life,  was  le- 
commeDded  no  less  by  the  celebrity  of  his  .uncle,  Julius 
Cms  Aft,  than  by  his  own  insinuating  manners  and  address. 

William  Pitt  also,  on  his  first  appearance,  at  an  early 
age,  was  as  much  indebted  to  the  high  reputation  of  his  far  ^ 
ther,  William  Earl  of  Chatham,  as  to  that  commanding; 
and  persuasive  eloquence  peculiarly  his  own. 

OcTAVius  C^SAR,  at  first,  pretending  great  zeal  for  the 
republic^  co-operated  strenuously  with  Cictro  against  the  de- 
signs of  Antony,  and  drew  the  veteran  Legicms  to  concur  ih 
its  defence. 

William  Pitt,  espousing  with  no  less,  apparent  warmth, 
the  cause  of  his  country,  joined  with  Horne  Tooke,  and  other 
popular  leaders,  against  the  prevailing  abuses  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  and  three  times  moved  the  House  of 
Commons  for  their  reform. 

Octavius  C^sar,  coalescing  afterwards  with  Antony^ 
tomed  his  arms  against  the  friends  of  the  Republic,  and  gave 
up  Cicero  to  the  vengeance  of  an  enemy,  by  whom  he  was  un- 
justly put  to  death. 

William  Pitt,  with  equal  alacrity,  accepting  office  with 
ibe  supporters  of  the  old  system,  opposed  successive  motions 
for  a  re/orm  mthe  representation;  and  acquiesced  in  the  prose- 
cution of  Home  Tooke  and  his  adherents,  on  an  unprecedent- 
ed charge  of  High-Treason. 

Octavius  Caesar,  on  his  accession  to  the  sovereign  pow- 
er, preserved  the  ancient  forms  of  the  Constitution ;  and, 
und^  the  popular  title  of  Consul,  with  the  authority  of  Tribune, 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  efficient  despotism  in  every  depart- 
xneiit  of  the  State. 

William  Pitt  likewise  eiffected  repeated  violations  of  the 
Constitntion,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  and  exer- 
cised the  most  despotic  authority,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Trea^ 
stny,  and  one  of  tte  Representatives  of  the  people. 
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OoTATius  CiESAR,  disdaining  that  pomp  and  ceremony, 
which  might  offend  his  countrymen  without  enhancing  his 
real  power,  preserved  in  his  private  life  the  style  of  other 
Senators,  whilst  he  drew  the  sole  administration  of  the  Go- 
vernment, legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  into  his.,  own 
hands. 

William  Pitt,  despising  for  himself  all  rank  and  title, 
which,  without  extending  his  authority,  might  have  impaired 
his  influence,  maintained  the  unassuming  style  of  a  commoner, 
whilst  directing  the  councils  of  his  Sovereign  with  unbounded 
sway. 

OcTAViu^  CifisAR,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  his  authority, 
invested  his  nearest  connexions  with  offices  of  honor  and  of 
trust,  whilst  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  soldiers  and  the 
people,  by  distributing  his  bounty  with  unsparing  hand. 

William  Pitt  a^o  promoted  his  kinsmen  to  the  most 
efficient  and  lucrative  departments,  as  the  bulwarks  of  his 
administration,  and  sought  public  favor  by  the  profusion  with 
which  he  scattered  titles,  rank,  and  emoluments,  among  vari- 
ous classes  of  society. 

By  such  means  Ogtavius  CiCSAR  soon  eradicated  dial 
Jove  of  liberty  so  long  cherished  by  his  countrymen ;  and^  by 
the  seduchig  influence  of  some  prominent  examples,  prepared 
them  progressively  for  the  yoke. 

By  such  means  too  William  Pitt  unnerved  the  maply 
chanu^ter '  of  the  ancient  gentry,  and  by  the  overweening  ex,- 
pectations  of  private  interest,  narrowed  the  meanis  of  consti- 
tutional resistance. 

The  public  corruption  thus  artfuDy  introduced  by  Ogtavius 
CifiSAR,  eventually  destroyed  the  liberties  of  Rome,  and  led 
tiie  way  to  those  scenes  of  despotism  and  depravity  which 
marked  the  period  of  her  long  decline. 

The  debasing  system  pertinaciouslv  pursued  by  Willi  A  v 
Pitt,  has  increased  the  influence  of  the  British  Crown,  and 
encouraged  a  total  disregard  of  those  just  principles  of 
Government,  which  have  long  been  the  basis  of  its  solid 
fiime. 

:  The  misditefs  resulting  from  the  errors  and  misconduct  of 
Ogtavius  CiESAR,  have  long  been  clearly  developed  |n  the 
4^[radation  and  ruin  of  his  country,  when  every  bold  exertion 
was  paralysed  by  the  enervating  consequences  of  unbounded 
sway. 
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(  Tb^pemtcioni^poUcy  of  William  Pitt^  involves  no  leaf 
certain  rain  to  the  proud  pre-eminence  of  Britain's  Glory,  if 
not  connteracted  by  a  timely  recurrence  to  those  sounder 
maxims  which  he  advocated  in  the  dawn  of  his  career. 

The  body  of  Ogtavius  C/ksar  was  carried  to  the  funeral 
pile,  on  the  shoulders  of  Roman  Senators,  statues  were  raised 
to  his  memory,  and  divine  honors  were  decreed  to  his 
remains. 

The  obsequies  of  William  Pitt  were  no  less  publicly 
perfonned,  statues  still  c<mimemorate  his  achievements,  and 
Us  principles  are  idly  cherished  by  selfish  or  infatuated  par* 
tizans. 

OcTAVius  G^sar,  however,  when  he  abandoned  the  cause 
6f  the  republic,  united  wifli  the  adherents  of  ins  own  family, 
against  the  men  by  whom  his  uncle  had  been  publicly  as- 
sassinated. 

But  William  Pitt,  by  a  more  flagrant  dereliction  of 
principle,  entered  into  the  closest  alliance  with  the  political 
enemies  of  lus  father,  against  his  own  most  early  and  disin- 
terested friends. 

.  O0TAV1U8  Gas AR  also,  when  he  attained  the  object  of  his 
ambition,  became  the  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts;  whilst 
«ien  of  liberal  and  enlai^d  minds,  who  had  strenuously 
opposed  his  advancement,  by  their  genius  and  acquirements 
eonfeired  real  splendor  on  his  Imperial  Gourt. 

William  Pitt,  however,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  po^er, 
ngardless  of  all  liberal  patronage,  allowed  the  ments  and 
services  of  his  early  friends  to  be  forgotten,  amidst  the  pro* 
motion*of  men,  by  whom  his  dawning  efforts  had  been  most 
contemptuously  opposed. 

The  sanguinary  and  perfidious  measures,  which  marked 
the  early  progress  of  Octavius  G^sar,  no  longer  sullied  his 
eondnct  on  the  attainment  of  the  sovereign  power ;  and  after 
ft  long  and  prosperous  admioistration  of  the  Government,  he 
left  Rome  the  mistress  of  surrounding  nations,  in  tb^  eisyoy* 
ment  of  a  stable  peace. 

The  cold  calculating  policy  of  William  Pitt,  on  the 
contrary,  was  protracted  to  the  close  of  his  career;  for,  with 
die  infatuated  wish  to  check  the  progress  of  public  refoima- 
lipn,  he.  involved  his  country  in  a  most  disastrous  war;  and 
liiler  contributing  laigely  to  the  subjugation  of  Europe,  like 
another  Phaeton^  incompetent  to  guide  the  chariot  of  his  Jqther, 
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he  perished  amidst  the  coiiflagTations^  trtiich  he  had  so 
rashly  caosed; 

OoTAVius  CiESAR^  therefore,  having  been  proclaimed  Au* 
OUSTUR,  by  the  general  voice  of  his  coontryi  has  been 
honored  with  the  enl<^  of  some  of  the  most  distingoished 
writers  of  his  own  and  each  succeeding  age. 

Bat  William  Pitt,  having  no  corresponding  claims  to 
the  applause  of  the  historian  and  the  poet,  however  flattered 
by  his  adherents,  as  a  heaven-bom  Minuter ^  or  the  Saviour  of 
his  country t  will  be  more  justly  appreciated  by  posterity,  as 
the  bane  of  Europe,  and  the  chief  destroyer  of  his  country's 
weaL 


.  Whilst,  therefore,  in  the  fortune  and  character  of  these 
two  men,  the  similarity  at  times  appears  so  striking,  the 
equally  marked  contrast  is  by  no  means  favorable  to  the  cha- 
racter of  William  Pitt*' 


NICOLA  RIENZI— NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 


Nicola  Rienzi,  surmounting  the  disadvantages  of  birth, 
by  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  his  talents,  vras  roused  to  la- 
ment  the  fall  of  ancient  Rome  with  enthusiasm,  by  studying  hec 
history  and  eloquence  in  the  writings  of  Cicero  and  Lwy. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  more  indebted  to  education 
than  to  fieanily,  was  excited  to  emulate  the  fame  of  ancient 
heroes,  by  fiimiliarising  his  mind  to  their  actions,  so  forciUy 
described  by  Plutarch. 

RiBNZf,  distinguished  by  Uis  eloquence  at  an  early  age, had 
been  advantageously  employed  in  the  civil  service  of  his 
country,  before  he  was  called  upon  by  the  public  yoice  to 
take  the  lead  in  measures  of  redress. 

BOonapahtb's  mflitary  talents  had  been  successfidly 
displayed  in  a  rapid  caieef  of  conquest,  before  he  was  looked 
up  to  as  a  Statesman,  qualified  to  direct  the  councils  of  his 
country  in  arduous  times. 

The  arrogance  and  corruption  of  the  Reman  Noblei,  had 
e:fccited  a  general  disgust;  and,  in  pointing  out  the  crimes  and 

'  PluUrch:  Vita,  Antonii.  Tacili  Annalcs,  1. 1.  §§.  1,  9, 4,  8,  9,  10.  ii.  %  S. 
lit.  H.  5,e.  Suetonii  Vita  Augusti.  Parliamentary  History,  1780—1806. 
State  Trials^  Court  Calendari  &c. 
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follies  of  their  nilera,  Ribnzi  had  taaght  the  people,  under 
his  auspices,  to  look  forward  to  the  restoration  of  the  good 
estates 

'  The  tyranny  and  peculation  of  the  French  Birectort,  had 
produced  reverses  which  destroyed  their  influence;  whilst 
Buonaparte,  by  his  former  successes,  haying  dazzled  the  minds 
of  the  people,  he  was  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  letoming 
victory  and  renown. 

A  well  managed  conspiracy  transferred  to  Ribnzi^  the 
supreme  direction  of  afTairs;  whilst  the  countenance  of  the 
Pope's  Vicar  gave  strength  to  his  authority,  as  sanctioMd  by 
the  Holy  See. 

A  successfiil  attack  on  the  public  functionaries,  placed 
Buonaparte  at  the  head  of  the  Govbrt^mbnt;  ^ilst  the 
alliance  of  the  Pope,  and  of  hereditary  rulers,  was  not  long 
withheld. 

With  the  modest  title  of  Tri  bu  n  b,  Ri  bnzi  long  maintained 
his  sovereign  power,  enacting  the  most  salutary  laws  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  enforcing  his  authority  by  a 
regukor  and  permanent  force. 

Under  the  successive  titles  of  First  Consul,  and  Em- 

PBROR,  BuoNAPARTB  long  Rsscrted  an  unbounded  sway; 

*  and  after  the  arrangement  of  a  Code  of  Ixnos,  at  once  simple 

and  comprehensive,  maintained  his  power  with  equal  vigor 

And  effect. 

Without  the  fear  of  sacrilege,  Ribnzi  applied  the  treasures 
of  the  Apostolic  chamber  to  the  public  service,  and  by  a  ju- 
dicious economy,  improved  the  finances  of  the  State. 

BuoNAPARTB  Seized  the  treasures  of  surrounding  nations 
with  unsparing  hands ;  and,  without  bearing  severdy  on  the 
industry  of  his  own  people,  maintained  a  long  series  of  ex- 
pensive wars. 

Ri  KNZi  received  the  oath  of  fidelity  from  the  several  orders 
of  society ;  and,  boasting  that  he  had  delivered  the  throne  and 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  had  his  title  publicly  confirmed  by 
the  Pope. 

BuoN  apartb's  sovereignty  was  also  sanctioned  by  a  great 
majority  of  die  people ;  and  when  he  had  secured  their  acqui- 
escence in  the  succession  of  his  family,  he  was  crowned  by 

*  II  buoD  stftto,  the  ancient  (ree  Goyeniment  of  Home. 
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tlid  Pop^/  and  received  as  a  sonrin^lam,  by  the  Bmpeibr 
Francis  11^ 

Under  the  Government  of  Rienzi,  justice  was  impartially 
admUmtered  at  Aomb;  and,  as  birdi  and  privilege  afforded  no 
protection  to  offenders,  robbery  ceased,  agriculture  florished, 
and  trade  revived. 

In  France  and  Italy,  during:  the  dominion  of  Buonav 
PARTE,  a  strict  administration  of  justice  was  enforced  ;  and, 
as  all  feudal  exemptions  and  odious  monopolies  had  been 
abdlished  by  the  revolution^  agriculture  florished,  crimes  dem 
creased,  and  the  condition  of  die  people  was  improved. 

Hence  Rienzi  was  celebrated  by  Petrarea,aa  the  deliverer 
of  his  country,  and  regarded  as  the  reviver  of  her  good  estate. 

Hence  also  Buonaparte  vms  by  some  proclaimed  the 
champion  of  freedom,  and  revered  as  a  defender  of  the 
people's  rights. 

'  But  Rienzi,  more  eloquent  than  judicious,  more  enter* 
prising  than  resolute,  was  devoid  of  cool  commanding  reason ; 
and,  as  prudence  could  never  have  erected,  it  did  not  fortify 
his  throne.  '  ^ 

'  The  mind  of  Buonaparte  was  more  vigorous  and  active, 
than  comprehensive  and  enlarged;  and,  wiA  talents'^ to, fight 
bis  way  to  the  summit  of  human  greatness,"  he  wanted  the 
Tsxer  giji,  to  preserve  his  equiUbriuni,  when  the  giddy  eminence 
was  attained. 

The  sonorous  epithets  of  Nioola>  the  severe  end  mercifH 
Deliverer  of  Rofne,  Defender  <f  It^lff^  Friend  of  Mankind,  of 
Peace  aid  Justicey  which  Rienzi  arrogated,  were  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  ancient  style  of  the  office  which  he  bore. 
>  Nor  were  the  titles  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  Emperor 
of  France f  King  of  Italy y  Preserver  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Khine,  or  the  inflated  language  of  [Buonaparte's  eulogists, 
less  incompatilde  with  his  early  conduct,  as  the  champion  of 
ft  repubiic,  where  all  titles  were  formally  proscribed. 

Rienzi,  deviating  from  the  rules  of  frugality  and  abste- 
niioQSDess,  provoked  the  plebeians  by  hnr  luxury,  and  magni- 
ficence in  dress ;  whilst  wittiout  acquiring  the  majesty,  he  dc^ 
generated  into  tbe  vices  of  a  king. 

Buonaparte,  disdaining  the  rigid  maxims  of  republican 
economy,  attempted  to  daode  li^  spkiidid  establishments 
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tad  nmgnifiGeiit  «xbibitioiMi ;  emalattihGr  the  extravagaiK^e  of 
hereditary  ralers,  without  inheriting  their  exemption  from 
censnre  and  distrust. 

BiiBNziy  ambifioiis  of  the  honors  of  chivalry^  became  as 
odious  to  the  people,  whom  he  deserted,  as  he  already  was  to 
the  Nobles,  whom  be  adopted  on  receiving  the  ordet  of  the 
Holy  apirit. 

Buonaparte,  aspiring  after  royal  distinctions,  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  the  republicans  whom  he  abandoned,  with- 
out gaining  the  friendship  of  those  Sovereigns,  whose  alliance 
he  anxiously  sought 

RiBKZi,  at  a  splendid  banquet,  silencing  the  Vicar's  feeble 
protest,  dined  alone  at  a  table  reserved  for  the  Supreme  P(mtifs 
where  he  displayed  seven  crowns,  repres^itii^ttie  seven  ^ts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.      / 

BuoNAPARTK  sat  covercd  with  a  velvet  hat  and  feather^  in 
a  congress  of  bare-headed  Sovereigns,  when  entertaining 
at  Paris  the  assembled  Princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Bhine. 

The  fame  and  fortunes  of  Rienzi  were  diffused  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world ;  and  the  deliverance  of  Rome  inspiring 
bim  with  the  idea  of  uniting  Italy  info  one  federative  repul]^ 
lie,  he  was  encouraged  by  the  countenance  of  foreign  Minis* 
ters,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  smaller  States. 

The  celebrity  of  Buonaparte  resounded  through  every 
portion  of  the  globe ;  and  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the 
allied  armies,  inducing  him  to  melt  down  various  independent 
States,  into  one  tremendous  military  Empire,  the  leading  pow- 
ers of  continental  Europe  successively  acquiesced  in  his 
schemes. 

Rienzi  summoned  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  to  return  to 
Rome,  from  Atngnopi:  two  pretending  Emperors,  Glmrles  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  Louis  of  Bavaria,  with  the  Electors  of  Germany ,  tn 
say  on  what  pretence  ikey  usurped  Ae  rights  of  the  Roman 
•people ;  and,  brandishing  his  sword  to  the  three  quarters  of 
•the  world,  decided — this  is  mine. 

Buonaparte  deprived  the  Pope  of  his  temporal  authority, 
and  two  rival  kii^s  of  Spain  of  their  dominions ;  compelled 
'the  House  of  Austria  to  relinquidi  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ger- 
,man  Empire;  and,  after  carrying  his  anns  into  various  parts 
x»f  £orop(^  arrogantly, presumed  to  dietale  to  the  whole. 
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RiBNZi,  deserving  the  fate,  adopted  the  sQspidons  and 
maxims  of  a  tyrant ;  and,  after  rashly  offering  a  mortal  injury 
to  his  opponents,  in  their  condemnation,  yainly  presumed,  on 
pardoning  tliem,  to  be  forgiven.    ' 

BuoNAPAHTB,  indifferent  to  the  rights,  insolted  the  feel- 
ings of  the  conquered  nations ;  and,  after  degrading  their  he-* 
reditajry  Soverdgns  by  his  triumphs,  idly  hoped,  on  restoring^ 
their  dominions,  to  render  them  subservient  to  his  designs. 

Bjbnzi  denied  the  fallen  Golonna  the  honors  of  a  burial; 
exciting  compassion  among  the  people  for  the  object  of  his 
inhuman  display  of  power. 

BuoNAPARTB  Sacrificed  the  Duke  d'Enghien  to  his  jealou- 
sy and  tesentmetot,  reviving  the  sympathies  of  mankind  for  a 
family,  whose  abasement  had  prepared  the  way  for  his  as^ 
^mnption  of  the  throne. 

RiBNZi,  by  such  means,  in  the  pride  of  victory  forfeited 
what  yet  remamed,  of  the  reputatiim  acquired  by  his  early 
conduct  in  the  management  of  civil  affairs. 

BuoNAPARTB,  dazzleid  by  success,  in  the  display  of  great- 
ness, forfeited,  from  the  want  of  civil  prudence,  the  froits  of 
his  splendid  military  success. 

RiBNZi's  extravagant  conduct  led  the  Roman  Nobles  to 
look  forward  to  the  subversion  of  his  power,  their  old  animo«- 
sities  subsiding  from  feelings  of  common  disgrace* 

Buonapartb's  inordinate  ambition  led  the  Princes  of 
,  Europe  to  project  the  destruction  of  his  boundless  sway; 
their  mutuid  jealousies  being  suspended  fiom  the  conviction 
of  a  common  cause. 

A  free  and  vigorous  op^sition  vras  formed  against  Rr- 
BNZi,  within  the  walls  of  Rome ;  and  thirty-nine  members  of 
the  council  voting  against  his  measures,  showed  that  however 
the  populace  might  adhere  to  him,  many  of  the  most  respec- 
table  citizens  disclaimed  his  cause. 

A  fonnidable  oonspiiacy  was  raised  against  Buonapartb, 
even  in  the  heart  of  France;  and  the  unprecedented  opposi- 
tion of  the  legislature,  soon  evinced  that  his  overbearing  in- 
fluence was  at  an  end. 
« 

RjBNZi,  branded  with  the  ghilt  of  rebellion^  sacrilege,  and 
heresy^  was  disc^aiged  firom  his  office  by, the  Papal  Legate; 
and  the  suivivjpg  Barcms  uniting  with  the  Church  against  him, 
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lie  was  obligied^  on  flie  mtrodnctioii  of  a  miliiaTy  force  into^the 
city,  to  abdicate  the  Goveimnent  and  palace. 

BuoMAPARTB,  accused  of  tyranny  and  ambition^  was  de^ 
posed  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate ;  and,  Paris  being  smrendered 
to  the  Allies,  the  leading  authorities  deserted  turn,  whMi»  on 
the  tamest  repiesentation  of  his  Marshals,  he  consented  to 
resign  his  power. 

The  misconduct  of  the  Roman  Nobles  on  succeeding  to 
Ibe  Grovemment,  made  the  faults  of  Ribnzi  be  forgotten^ 
amidst  the  sighs  and  wishes  of  the  people,  for  .the  prosperity 
of  the  good  estate. 

The  gross  impolicy  of  the  Bourbon  Princes,  on  their  un* 
expect^  restoration,  soon  obliters^ted  the  crimes  of  Buona- 
parts;  whilst  the  people  were  alarmed  at  the  revival  of 
long  exploded  bigotry  and  misrule. 

After  an  absence  of  seven  years,  Ribnzi  was  sent  into 
Italy,  by  the  Court  of  Avignon,  to  reform  the  anarchy  of 
Rome ;  and,  being  favorably  received  by  the  people,  soon 
revived  the  vigor  of  the  laws. 

After  an  interval  often  months,  Buona^partb  returned 
from  exile  to  reclaim  the  sovereignty  of  France ;  and,  being 
hailed  by  an  unequivocal  and  almost  unexampled  expression 
of  public  sentiment,  was  restored,  with  due  restrictions,  to  the 
^one. 

But  the  sunshine  of  Ribnzi  was  soon  closed :  suspected 
by  the  people,  as  the  Minister  of  a  foreign  Ckrart,  he  was 
abandoned  and  opposed  by  the  Papal  Legate,  and  suffered 
at  once  from  themiscenduct  of  others  and  his  own. 

The  good  fortune  of  Buonapartr  was  speedily  reversed^; 
his  fonner  tyranny  had  destroyed  all  confidence  among  the 
friends  of  liberty, .  whilst  his  authority  was  disowned  by  the 
allied  powers ;  his  own  criminal  ambition,  and  that  of  his 
opponents,  c<mtributing  equally  to  work  his  fall. 

The  treasures  of  Ribnzi,  and  the  city's  patience,  were 
soon  exhausted  by  a  civil  war;  and  IZome  being  invested  by 
a  ftirious  multitude,  he  vras  deserted  by  his  servants,  vainly 
striving  to  persuade  them,  that  he  and  the  republic  most  to- 
gether stand  or  fall. 

The  destruction  of  his  army  in  a  severe  engagement  ex- 
hausting Buonapartb's  resources,  deprived  him  of  the 
j^ublic  voice ;  and  as  the  allies  pressed  forward  to  the  fnm- 
tier  of  France,  he  was  dethroned  by  the  legislature,  tainly 
striving  to  separate  his  interests  from  the  public  cause* 
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'  Aftez:  an  administration  of  foui;  months,  the  caileeY  of  Bi-* 
kNzi  was  prematurely  closed ;  and,  unable  to  escape,  he  was 
massacred  in  a  tnmult  fomented  by  the  Roman  Barons. 

After  a  dominion  of  one  hundred  days,  Buonapartb, 
pursued  by  his  enemies,  surrendered  to  the  British  fleet,  and, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  allies,  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  a  dis- 
tant Isle. 

In  a  long  period  of  anarchy  and  servitude,  the  name  of 
RiENzi  was  celebrated  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  and 
(be  last  of  Roman  patriots;  whilst  the  continued  degradatioii 
of  the  people  threw  new  lustre  on  his  fame. 

Amidst  the  arbitrary  claims,  and  retrograde  policy  of  the 
JBourbons,  the  memory  of  Buonaparte  will  be  long  revered 
in  France,  as  the  patron  of  general  improvement,  and  the 
proud  asserter  of  his  country's  high  control. 

And  the  faults  of  both  these  singular  men  will  sink  in  pub- 
lic estimation,  when  contrasted  with  the  duplicity  and  mean- 
ness, the  tyranny,  bigotry,  and  false  pretences,  of  those  who 
effected  their  destruction,  or  who  rose  triumphant  on  their  ' 

fan. 

;  But  whilst  the  brilliancy  of  his  military  talents  and  achieve- 
ments, in  a  more  extended  sphere  of  action,  have  raised 
Buonaparte  immeasurably  higher  in  the  general  estima- 
tion, a  better  principle  of  action  seems,  in  the  dawn  of 
l(is  exertions,  to  have  actuated  Ri en zi's  mind.  An  ardent 
love  of  his  country,  and  a  keen  indignation  at  her  worthless 
nlerfi,  giving  force  to  his  persuasive  eloquence,  reconmiended 
RiENZi  first  to  public  favor,  and  entitled  him  justly  to  the 
confidence  of  his  countrymen,  as  the  restorer  of  the  good 
estate. 

But  a  cruel  attack  on  the  revolted  sections,  when  all  active 
i!Q9|st4nce  to  an  unjust  restriction  on  the  right  of  suffrage  had 
ceased ;  and  the  infamous  surrender  of  Venice  to  Austria,  in 
defiance  of  justice  and  of  honor,  tarnished  Buonaparte's 
early  glories,  and  showed  a  disregard  of  the  rights  of  men 
and  of  nations,  inconsistent  with  the  caUse  which  be  at  &rui 
pretended  to  espouse. 

.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  rise  of  Rienzi  wa£  connected  with 
the  revival  of  public  freedom ;  the  elevation  of  Buonaparte 
was  both  preceded  and  attended  by  measores  altogether 
subversive  of  the  cause.  * 

If  however,  Ri  EN  zi  had  followed  up  his  first  success  with 
mod^cation  and  forbearance,  he  might  have  been  justly  rank- 
ed ampng  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind.  Or  if  Buo^, 
NAPARtE,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  had  abandoned  every  pur-- 
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pose  hostile  io  fhe  freedom  of  hiB  own  coantry  or  tbe  peace 
of  Europe,  and  resigned  his  power  into  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  only  legitimate  source  of  sovereignty,  snch  disinterested 
patriotism  would  have  entitled  him  to  admiration  and  esteem* 


Bat  among  successful  Generals,  the  example  of  a  Wash- 
INGTON  is  rare :  and  in  the  crowded  histonr  of  modem  na- 
tions, he  alone  can  be  regarded  as  entitled  to  unqualified 
applause.  For  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that,  unless 
when  exerted  in  defence  of  human  rights  and  freedom,  the 
talents  of  the  warrior  are  among  the  greatest  scourges  of  the 
world.  And  tiie  man  who  nobly  vindicates  a  righteous  cause 
by  his  achievements,  sullies  his  laurels,  when  he  renders  them 
conducive  to  any  sort  of  t3rranny  or  misrule. 

Whilst,  therefore,  the  fame  of  Buonaparte  fades  before 
his  own  unprincipled  ambition,  and  the  important  services 
which  he  rendered  to  France  are  eclipsed  by  his  invasion  of 
the.  public  freedom;  the  name  of  Washingto^i  still  shines, 
resplendent,  as  the  champion  of  American  independence,  and 
the  constitutional  ruler  of  her  Commonwealth,  This  was  the 
bright  example  which  Buonaparte  ought  to  have  adopted, 
if  &e  same  mfatuated  vanity,  which  wrought  the  fall  of  Ri- 
lEtNzi,  had  not  gained  undue  possession  of  bis  mind. 

Whilst,  therefore,  theadvocatesof  courtly  crimes  proclaim 
his  vices,  and  unthinking  panegyrists  loudly  vaunt  his  gl^o- 
ries;  the  discriminating  friend  of  human  happiness  and  freedom, 
admitting  all  the  advantages  derived  from  his  internal  policy 
and  its  influence  on  general  improvement,  must  equally 
lament  the  mischiefs  attendant  on  his  conquests  and  defeats. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  reflect  without  pity  and  regret,  that  at 
the  crisis  of  a  great  revolution,  when  the  accumulated  abuses 
^f  tyranny  and  superstition  had  sunk  beneath  the  power  of 
an  in^gnant  people,  the  greatest  incans  of  benefiting  man- 
kind were  lost  by  this  aspiring  leader ;  wtho,  wthen  he  might 

HAVE    BEEN   A    WASHINGTON   THOUGHT  FIT   TO    BSCOME  A 
RiBNZI.' 

^  See  GibboD^s  History  of  the  Roman  Empire,  8vo.  xil.  New  Annual 
Register,  1796—1805.    Lady  Morgan's  France.    Marshall's  life  of  Wash- 
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THOUGHTS 

ON  THS 

CRIMINAL  PRISONS 

OF  THIS  COUNTRV, 

OCCASIOVBO  BT   THE 

BILL  NOW  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

FOB  COKSOLIOATIMO  AMD  AMBirDIllO   THB 

JUm  telatitiff  to  H^tiioMf 

» > 

WITH  *      -J 

SOME  REMARKS 

OV  THS  FRACTIGB  bF  LOOUMO  TO  THB  TASK-MASTBR  OF  ▲  PBISON  BATHBB.  ^ 

TBAH  TO  THB  CHAPLAIN*  FOR  THB  RBFORMATION  OF  OFFENDERS  ;  AND> 

OF  FURCHAIING  THB  WORK  OF  THOIB  WHOM  THE  LAW  HAS  CON- 

DBKNBD  TO   HARD  LABOR  AS  A  FC7NISHMENT,  BT  ALLOWING 

THEM  TO  SPEND  A  PORTION    OF  THEIR  BARNXNOS 

DURING  THEIR  IMPRISONMENT. 


BT  GEORGE  HOLFORD,  ESQ*  M.  P. 


'^  1  am  far  Arom  thinking  that  prisons  should  be  scenes  of  comlbrt— they 
thoold  be  places  of  terror  to  those  whom  the  laws  would  terrify ;  of  punish- 
aicnt  to  those  whom  they  woold  punish ;  but  of  mere,  though  secure,  confine- 
Bcntforsnch  as,  on  just  crounds  of  suspicion,  the  Police  find  it  necessary  to 
confine  for  judicial  trial.. 

Sir  George  PomTs  Adirm  to  the  Genikmem  of  the  Grand 
Jury  for  ike  ComOy  qf  GUmceetery  in  178S. 


Second  Edition  with  Corrections  and  AUeratiom. 

•  •    •  ■  *. 

LONDON. 


1821. 
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PREFACE. 


Thb  Bill  now  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commonsi  for 
Consolidating  and  Amending  the  Laws  relating  to  Gaols^  Peniten- 
tiaries/and  Houses  of  Correctionj  in  this  part  of  the  United  King* 
doniy  appearing  to  me  to  hare  been  framed  on  a  very  imperfect 
Tiew  of  the  subject,  I  am  induced  to  make  some  remarks  upon 
tBese  difierent  Places  of  Confihement  for  Criminal  Prisoners  $  and 
I  iiare  chosen  to  publish  what  occurs  to  me  thereupon,  in  this 
forin^  rather  than  to  reserve  my  observations,  to  be  addressed  to 
dbe  Ibmse  in  a  future  stage  of  the  Bill,  because  many  of  the  ques« 
tions  connected' with  the  regulation  of  Prisons,  and  die  treatment 
of  Prisoners^'  require  to  be  weighed  with  more  attention  than  can 
be  bestowed  on  them  in  the  course  of  debate  j  and  because  soriie 
of  them  are  fitter  for  the  consideration  of  County  Magistrates  than 
.  to  be  made  matter  of  Legislative  enactments. 

The  following  pages  have  been  written  more  ha^y  than  I 
cduU  have  widied;  but  I  was  anxious  to  have  them  printed  before 
the  meeting  of  Parliament ;  and  theBill,  though  printed  inSeptem* 
ber  lasty  did  not  come  into  my  hands  tin  lately. 
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CHAP.  L— Of  the  Auihorify by  tpkkh  Ae  6aoU  and  JMsom/br 
Oereeepihn  ofCrminak  in  the  Cbuniies  tfEn^ani  and  Hwcr 
are  regidaUdf  and  on  the  Lqfidaiive  Promianswhiekitimaf 
be  expedient  to  make  vpm  that  nifjeet, 

Tub  attention  of  the  Publie  was  pardcttlarif  caOed^  hf  Mxm 
Howard^  to  the  state  of  th^  Prisons  in  tUs  coifntrj  abottt  half  % 
century  ago. 

This  benerolent  man,  having  obserred,  while  he  was  Sb^tUFdf 
the  County  of  Bedford,  in  iTtS,  that  persons  who.  had  been 
committed  to  take  their  trials  for  ofiences  imputed  to  them, 
although  declared  not  guilty  by  a  Jury,  or  presumed  to  be  sb  by  the 
law  for  want  of  prosecution,  were  nerertheiess  called  upon  to  piY 
fees  to  the  gaoler  for  their  discharge ;  and  were  not  unfh^uehtlj 
taken  back  to  prison  in  consequence  of  ^eir  inability  to  make  sucA 
payments,  proposed  to  the  Magistrates  of  tb^  county  to  allow  dbe 
gaoler  a  salary  in  lieu  of  these  fees.  The  Magistrates  wanted  a 
precedent  for  charging  the  county  with  the  expense  of  the  relief 
desired,  and  Mr.  Howard  went  in  search  of  one  through  th^ 
adjoining  counties  \  but  he  found,  that  the  injustice,  for  vdiich  he 
eoiigfat  a  remedy,  prevailed  in  them  also;  and  looking  into  their 
prions  he  beheld,  to  use  his  own  words,  «  scenes  of  calamity, 
'9^hi^  be  fprew  daily  more  and  more  anxious  to  alleviate,^  ;^d  to 
the  alleviation  of  which  he  appears  from  that  time  to  have  devoted 
hnnietf  witha  deme  of  zeal,  activity,  and  perseveraiipe,  worthy  of 
the  great  cause  which  he  had  undertaken, 
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Mr.  Howard  was  examined  before  the  House  of  Commonsy 
aad  received  its  Thanks  in  1774 1  and  he  had  the  further  satisfaction, 
in  the  course  of  that  year,  to  see  an  Act  of  Parliament '  passed  for 
the  remedy  of  the  evil  which  had  originally  attracted  his  notice, 
enabling  tne  Justices  of  the  Peace,  at  their  quarter  sessions  to  grant 
salaries  out  of  the  county^rate,  in  lieu  of  the  fees  alluded  to  above ; 
followed  by  another  Act*  by  which  the  Justices  were  empowered 
to  make  various  orders  for  tne  perservation  of  cleanliness  in  the 
prisons  within  their  respective  counties,  and  to  provide  for  the 
separation  of  such  prisoners  as  might  be  sick,  from  the  rest ;  and 
were  also  authorised  to  appoint  an  experienced  surgeon  or  apothe- 
cary, who  was  to  attend  each  prison,  and  to  make  a  report  on  the 
state  of  the  prisoners'  healtli  at  ever;  quarter  sessions  i  the  expenses 
of  all  such  orders  and  such  salary  t>eing  charged  by  the  Act  on  the 
county-rate. 

The  Justices  of  the  Peace  do  not  appear  to  have  possessed  any 
power  previous  to  the  passing  of  these  Acts,  to  interfere  in  the 
management  >  of  the  county  gaols,  otherwise  than  by  making 
orders  under  the  I9th  Car.  Ii.  cap.  4,  for  furnishing  employment 
and  relief  to  poor  and  needy  persons  committed  to  them  for  trial* 
and  by  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  to  officiate  in  them,  under 
the  iSth  Geo.  III.  c^.  58;  but  they  were  soon  further  empowered 
by  the  8ith  Geo.  III.  cap.  54,  to  grant  such  salaries  and  allowan* 
ces  as  they  should  thinknt,  to  gaolers,  in  lieu  of  the  profits  which 
those  officers  were  in  the  liabit  of  deriving  from  the  sale  of  liquor 
to  the  prisoners ;  a  practice  which  had  been  much  com|>lained  of 
-.byMn  Howard,  as  productive  of  drunkenness  and  disorder  in  ^e 
.gaols,  and  w}udi  was.  positively  prohibited  in  future  by  theS€d 
'section  of  this  Act. 

To  this  Act  of  Parliament,  together  with  the  Act  for  preserv- 
ing the  bea^  of  prisoners,  mentioned  above,  and  the  powers 
subsequently  given  by  the  Slst  Geo.  III.  cap.  46,  to  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  \o  appoint  two  of  their  body  visitors  of  the  gaols,  and  to 
niake  rules  and  orders  jFor  their  better  regulation,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Judges  of  assize,  may  be  attributed  the  great  improve- 
ment which  has  taken  place  of  hfte  years,,  in  the  state  and  condition 

^  14  Oeo.  III.  cap.  se,  entitled  <<  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Prisoners  char- 
ged with,  felony  or  other  crimes^  who  shall  be  acquitted  or  di9chai]sed  by 
proclamation,    respecting  the  payment  of  fees  to.  paolers,  and  giving « 
'  recompense  Ibr  such  fees  out  orthe  county-rates." 

^  14  Oeo.  ni.  cap.  59,  entitled  **  An  Act  for  prentrving  the  health  of  pH- 
souerstn  gaol^and  preventinj^  the  gaol  distemper." 
.  ^  They  mieht  build  or  repair  the  ffsol  at  the  expanse  of  the  county,  by  tl 
and  IS.  WiKlII.  cap.  19.  ^     • 
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of  the  gaols  of  thia*  country^  That  such  improvement  has  takien 
place  in  them  must  be  evident  to  any  person,  who  has  read  the 
accounts  given  by  Mr.  Howard^  of  the  result  of  his  first  inquiries 
on  this  head,  and  in  particular  his  statement  of  the  offensive  con-, 
dition  in  which  he  frequently  found  the  air  in  places  in  which 
prisoners  Wf^re  confined.  Speaking  upon  this  subject,  in  his  first 
Book,  he  assures  his  readers,  that  «  his  clothes  were  in  his  first 
journeys  so  ofi«nsive,  that  in  a  post-chaise  he  could  not  bear  the 
windows  drawn  up,  and  was  therefore  obliged, to  travel  commonlv 
on  horseback  ^  *'  and  that  <<  the  leaves  of  his  memorandum  boot; 
were  often  so  tainted,  that  he  could  not  use  it  till  after  spreading  it 
an  .hour  or  two  before  the  fire  j"  and  «  that  even  his  antidote,  a 
vial  of  vinegar^  has,  after  being  used  in  a  few  prisons,  become 
intolerably  disagreeable ;"  ^  and  he  adds,  «  that  he  did  not  wonder 
that  many  gaolers  nxade  excuses,  and  did  not  go  with  him  into  the 
felons*  wards/'  In  another  part  of  the  same  publication  he  repre* 
sents  it  as  a  common  artifice  practised  by  eaolers,  when,  they 
wished  to  prevent  a  stranger  from  examining  their  prisons,  to  hint 
9n  apprehension  that  the  gaol  fever  had  made  its.  appearance 
among  the  prisoners. 

In  these  days  no  such  inconveniences  as  tliose  here  described^ 
are  experienced  in  visiting  the  prisons  of  this  country,  nor  is  a 
gaoler  likely  to  attempt  to  keep  out  any  perscms  who  might  be 
desirous  of  seeing  the  inside  of  his  prison,  by  such  ^  suggestion  as 
that  mentioned  above;  since,  if  he  were  to  succeed  in  driving 
away  those  to  whom  the  hint  should  be  addressed,  the  supposed 
existence  of  the  gaol  fever,  among  the  prisoners,  would  probably 
soon  reach  the  ear  of  the  visiting  Magistrates,  and  would  be  likely 
to  lead  to  a  much  more  minute  investigation  of  the  prison,  than 
that  from  which  the  gaoler  was  endeavouring  to  escape,  as  well  at 
to  a  just  reproof  of  that  officer,  for  not  having  made  known  the 
jcircumstance^  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  proper  visitors. 

The  class  of  gaolers  is  indeed  much  changed  for  the  better, 
MKpe  the  time  of  Mr*  Howard.  The  description  given  of  them 
bj  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  as  *<  a  merciless  race  of  men,  and  by  being 
conversant  in  scenes  of  misery,  steeled  against  any  tender  sensa- 
tion,''  however  just  it  may  have  been  at  the  time  his  book  was 
wiitteo,  is  now  by  no  means  applicable  to  that  class  of  persons : 
on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  most  of  those  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  visitiiig  prisons  of  late  years,  will  bear  testimony  to 
the  humanity  of  their  keepers,  and  will  support  the  assertion,  that 

'  Thank  God !  we  cannot  now  say  as  was  said  by  Mr.  Howard,  that 
more  prisoners  are  destroyed  by  the  gaol  fever  than  by  executions,  which 
however  were  pretty  numerous  in  his  d^ys. 
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a  hard  aiid  unfeeling  gaoler  is  not  now  to  be  taken  as  a  bit 
specimen  of  the  clas8>  but  may  rather  be  considered  as  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule*^ 

The  altemtion,  which  has  taken  place  in  the  character  and  dispo- 
sition of  these  officers,  is  probably  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
circumsunce  of  their  being  in  constant  communicatioa  with 
gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability,  under  whose  immediate 
direction  and  control  they  act,  and  whose  approbation  and  fovora- 
ble  report  to  the  quarter  sessions  they  are  naturally  anxious  to 
secure,  by  conforming  to  their  vie¥rs  and  principles. 

It  would,  however,  increase  the  respecubiKty  of  this  dass  of  men» 
and  operate  as  an  additional  inducement  to  persons  who  are  not 
of  the  lowest  order,  to  become  keepers  of  prisons,  if  some  pfospeet 
were  held  out  to  them  of  being  allowed  to  retire  with  a  decent 
provision  towards  the  close  of  life,  in  case  (rf  ill  health,  age,  or 
mfirmity. 

There  is  no  description  of  public  servants,  whidi  has  a  better 
claim  to  a  retiring  pension,  after  long  and  faithful  service,  than 
gaolers,  nor  any,  wliom  it  is  more  deadedly  a  measure  of  good 
policy  to  superannuate  at  a  fit  season.  Gaolers,  like  other  men> 
must  be  expected  to  become  less  active,  both  in  mind  and  body,  as 
thev  advance  in  years ;  and  there  will  probably  be  a  period  of  time 
in  tiie  life  of  an  officer  of  thta  description,  who  shall  grow  old  at 
his  vocation,  during  which  the  Magistrates  who  act  as  visitors  'uk 
the  goal,  must  see  that  he  is  uneqtud  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him,^ 
without  having  any  such  instance  of  misconduct  to  allege  against 
him,  as  would  form  a  satisfactory  ground  for  recommending  it  toi 
the  Justices  in  sessions  to  remove  him,  if  the  effect  of  his  removal 
must  be  to  deprive  him  entirely  of  his  livelihood.  It  is  evidentlf 
inelpedient  that  a  prison  should,  in  such  case,  be  left  in  the  charge 
of  an  incompetent  person,  until  proof  of  his  incompetency  shal( 
be  furnished  by  some  instance  of  indiscretion  or  neglect,  which 
win  probafblj^  be  no  less  injurious  to  the  public  than  discredita- 
U<e  to  the  mdividual}  and  it  would  therefore,  I  conceive,  be 
froper  fprjdie  Legislature  to  allow  the  Justices  in  quarter  sessiona 
to  grant  out  of  the  county-rates  to  a  keeper  of  a  prison,  who  shouM 
liave  served  the  county  in  that  situation  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  a. pension  not  exceeding  a  proportion  of  his  salary  to  be  iimi- 
tted'in  the  Act,  on  a  certificate  by  the  visiting  Justices  of  the  prisoDi 
of  .Ma  having  in  their  opinion  become  incompetent  to  perform  the 
^ltttie#<of  his  office,  from  fU  health,  age,  or  infirmity  i  psovided  no 
iuch  grant  should  be  made  widiout  previous  notification  of  its 
beuig  mtended  to  bring  the  subject  under  the  consideration  of  the 
quarter  sessibns,  or  without  the  concurrence  of  a  certain  prc^r* 
tioo  of  the  Justices  who  sbouU  attend  upon  that  question.    In 
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die  local  Act  for  the  regulation  of  the  prisons  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  the  Justices  are  empowered  to  grant  to  the  keeper*  of 
the  gaoli  wha  shall  have  become  incompetent  to  the  personal  di^ 
charge  of  his  duties,  from  sickness,  age,  or  infirmity,  an  annuity 
not  exceeding  50/.  per  annum ;  and  may  either  deduct  the  aibount 
^m  th^  salary  allowed  to  the  officiating  gaoler^  or  order  the  pay^ 
ment  of  it  out  of  the  county-rate. 

Tlie  Slst  Geo.  IIL  cap.  46,  sect.  6,  enacts  that  rules  and  regui- 
httons  shall  be  made  for  the  goTemment  of  the  gaols  within 
England  and  Wales,  and  of  the  prisoners  to  be  therein  confined, 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  appointed  by  an  Act  passed  for  tl^e 
•relief  of  debtors  in  the  preceding  reign,  (32  G€^.  II»  cap.  'S8.) 
snider  which  Act  rules  *  (relating  I  apprehend  to  debtors  only,') 
Vere  to  be  framed  by  the  Justices  ^the  Peace  atthdr  quarter  ses« 
cionsy  in  the  first  instance,  but  were  afterwards  to  be  reviewed  and 
mi^t  be  altered,  if  necessary,  by  the  Judges  of  assize. 

The  rules  and  orders  for  houses  of  correction,  laid  down  in 
the  22d  Geo.  IIL  cap.  64,  with  the  powers  given  to  the  Justices 
to  make  additions  thereto  hf  their  own  authority,  were  not  afiected 
by  this  statute,  except  with  reference  to  such  prisoners  as  were 
confined  ia  those  houses  considered  in  the  light  of  Penitentiary 
Hottses,  for  the  treatment  of  which  prisoners  the  Justices  wei^ 
>equired,by  the  second  section  of  the  3Ist  Greo.  III.,  to  make  rules 
it  some  cjuarter  sessions^  at  which  five  Justices  at  least  were'  to 
be  present;  but  they  were  to  have  regard,  in  making  such^rules, 
to  uiedisdpline  and  directions  contained  in  the  19th  G^.  Ili.V  and  . 
it  was  moreover  ^ovided,  that  such  rules  should  not  htpn  t6 
^▼e  force  until  they  had  been  submitted  to  the  Justices  of  assize, 
Md  until  Such  Justices  should  have  subscribed  a  d€^arktioil,tthat 
tfiey  <lid  not  see  iu  them  any  thing  contrary  to  la\r.  I  itf^tfoh 
ttis  provision  here,  (although,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  observe 
iMreafter,  there  are  now  no  prisoners  to  whom  it  apfylies^ybfeetnise 
these  words,  which  werie  taken  originally  from  the  19lh'G^:  til. 
and  which  have  since  been  used  in  the  Act,  (25th  Geow  IIL  cajf. 
10,)  for  building  and  regulating  the  prisons  in  ithe*  Uckxnty  df 
Gkiucester,  with  respect  to  the  rules  to  be  made  ferthe  Lo^sA 
Penitentiarv  to  be  estiblished  under  that  A<!rt,  atld  also  in  the  Acts 
under  whicn  the  National  Penitentiary  has  been  lately  estabJished 
at  Millbank,  ^pear  to  me  to  place  the  sanction  of  the  Judges  to 

*  I  presume  tliat  the  directions  given  in  S«  Geo.  11.  cap.  98,'hadte^ 
rcBoe  to  Mich  parts  only  of  the  gaols  as  trere  occupied  by  debcorsi  the^  Act 
itself  purporting  in  its  title  and  preamble  to  be  made  for  the  relief  o£  debtor^ 
and  not  advening  to  other  prisoners  :  but  the  words  ^  gaols  and  prisons/^ 
are  there  used  without  any  limitation. 
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the  rules  of  a  prison  upon.abetter  footing  than  either  thi;  ^2d  Geo, 
II.  cap.  28,  under  which  rules  are  made  for  county  gaolsi  or  the 
words  now  proposed  in  the  Bill  on  the  Table  of  the  House  <^ 
Conin)ons. 

By  this  provision,  (31st  Geo,  III.  sect.  2,)  the  Judges  were  nol> 
J  apprehend,  to  have  any  share  in  making  the  rules,  nor  were  they 
called  upon  to  approve  of  them,  or  to  give  any  opinion  in  regard 
to  their  iBtness  or  expediency :  the  duty  jmppsed  upon  the  Judges, 
in' regard  to  these  trules,  was  only  to  see  that  they  contained  nothing 
i;oatrary  to  law — ^to  take  care,  that  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  did  pot  subject  the  prisoners,  for  whom  they 
were  intended,  to  any  hardships  which  (he  law  did  not  warrant,  or 
withhold  from  them  any  privilege  or  advantage,  to  which  they 
were  leffally  intitled  j  whereas,  under  the  92d  Geo.  II.  respecting 
.gaols,  t^  Judges  are  to  review,  and  may  alter,  the  rules  submitted 
to  them. 

In  the  Bill  now  proposed,  all  distinction  between  gaols  and 
houses  of  correction,  in  regard  to  the  mannei'  in  which  rules 
shall  be  made,  is  done  away ;  and  it  is  provided,  that  the  Judges 
.shall  «  revise  and  approve  "  (it  is  npt  said  that  they  may  alter^) 
the  rules  and  regulations  for  every  description  of  gaol  or  prison. 
Under  this  provision,  unless  the  Judges  shall  concur  in  the  wisdom 
and  expediency  of  the  rules  and  regulations  proposed  by  the 
(Justices  of  the  Peace,  for  the  houses  of  correction  (the  propriety 
of  which  may  often  depend  upon  local  circumstances,  or  upon  the 
peculiar  (construction  of  the  prison  >  which  the  Judges  may  have 
,had  no  opportunity  of  seeing),  it  will  be  impo^ible  that  any  rules 
should  be  made,  and  the  Justices  may  be  left  under  great  difficul- 
ties, as  to  the  manner  in  which  their  prisons,  are  to  be  managed^ 
the  general  rules  and  directions  given  for  that  purpose  by  the  22d 
Geo.  III.  cap.  64,  being  by  the  present  Bill  repealed.  The  same 
inconvenience  would  not  be  felt  in  the  gaols,  where  the  gaoler^ 
acting  under  the  sheriff,  would  govern  his  prisoners  by  the  powers 
derived  from  tliat  authority,  without  any  written  rules,  as  is,  I 
suspect,  now  done  in  many  gaols,  and  was  the  case,  till  very  latdy, 
in  Newgate,  But  such  government  is  in  itself  a  great  inconveni- 
ence 'f  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think,  that  instead  of  making 
it  necessary  that  the  Judges  should  concur  in  the  expediency 
of  the  rules  tl>  be  made  by  the  County  Magistrates,  for  the 
houses  of  correction,  it  would  be  advisable  to  take  away  the 
•necessity  of  such  concurrence  in  regard  to  the  rules  made  for 
the  common  gaols,  and  to  adopt  the  provision  made  on  this 
head  in  the  Acts  relative  to  penitentiaries  for  both  descrip- 
tions of  prisons ;  directing  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  frame 
rules   and  regulations   for  each,   and  limiting  the  duty  of  the 
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Judges  in  respect  to  each,  to  the  task  of  taking  care  that,  there  is  no« 
thiVigin  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Coanty  Magistrates  contrary 
to  law. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  common  gapls>  however,  I  wish  to  go 
one  step  further,  and  to  ask  why  the  criminal  prisoners  in  the  gaol 
should  not  be  placed  under  th6  management  of  the  Justiciels  oFthe 
Peace  as  fully  as  those  in  the  house  of  correction  i  and  why  all 
interference  with  these  prisoners  on  the  part  of  the  Sheriff^  as 
well  as  his  responsibility  for  their  escape,  (which  latter  has  Virtu- 
ally  ceased  to  exist,)  should  not  be  altogether  taken  away  ?  -the 
common  gaol  is  now  a  divided  empire,  in  which  the  portion' of 
power  remaining  to  the  Sheriff  is  but  small.  Tlie  Justices  of  the 
Peace  make  orders  on  matters  relating  to  the  health  of  the  priS6ners 
(under  the  14th  Geo.  III.  cap.  59.)}  they  alter  the  colisthicti6n 
of  the  gaol  at  their  pleasure  |  they  appoint  the  chaplain  and  the 
surgeon ;  and  though  they  do  not  possess  any  power  by  law  to  nd^ 
muiate  the  gaoler,  yet  the  appointment  of  that  office  is  virtually  in 
them,  since  they  appoint  his  salary,  and  mav  vary  it  from  time  to 
time ;  and  it  is  hot  likely  that  the  sheriff  snould  insist  upon  has> 
right  to  name  his  own  gaoler  at  the  risk  of  paying  htm  an  addition 
to  his  salary  *  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  throwing  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  goal  into  confusion.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  may- 
also,  as  has  been  already  stated,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Judges, 
make  whatever  rules  they  think  fit.  Upon  all  points,  however,  on 
which  the  gaoler  is  not  directed  or  controlled  by  such  rules,  ht 
must  still  be  considered  as  acting  under  the  sanction  of  the  Sheriff^ 
and  if  that  officer  chooses  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  tlte 
gaol  in  a  matter  nbt  so  provided  for,I  apprehend  he  is  at  liberty  to  do 
60.  If  I  am  not  misinformed,  a  Sheriff  has  very  recently  interfered 
ii^  one  of  our  best  regulated  county  gaols,  in  opposition  to  the 
visiting  Justices,  and  in  a  manner  very  mjurious  to  the  discipline  of 
the  prison,  though  perhaps  not  in  violation  of  any  existing  law.  I 
am  told,  that  a  person  who  was  convicted  some  short  time  since  of 
a  libel,  and  who  is  now  under  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  that 
offence,  having  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  entertainments  (dinner 
parties)  within  the  prison  to  his  friends,  not  being  prisoners,  to  an 
extent  which  was  disapproved  of  by  the  visiting  Magistrates,  and 
they  having  directed  the  keeper  of  the  gaol  to  put  a  stop  to  that 
practice,  the  prisoner  applied  to  the  sheriff' for  permission  to  con* 
tinue  it,  and  the  sheriff  gave  an  order  for  its  condniiance.    As  a 

^  To  most  of  the  modern  gaols  a  hoiis«  of  correction  is  attached ;  but  the 
Sheriff^s  gaoler  would  of  course  only  /eceiva  such  salary  as  might  he  fix<yi 
hy  the  Justices  for  the  gaoler,  the  Sheriff  having  nothing  to'  do  with  the 
house  of  coriectlou. 
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directum  giv^ii  by  the  viriting  Magistrates  is  not  a  rule  or  drder 
fiiider  the  Slst  Geo.  UL,  not  i^ing  made  at  the  quarter  sessions  or 
^Itl^flie  concwrence  of  the  Judges,  it  can  only  operate  as  a  recom* 
mendotion  to  the  keeper  of  a  prison^  which,  if  not  complied  with  in 
Ibe  hous^  of  cortectiony  would  be  disregarded  by  him  at  higr 
peril }  but  in  ibm  gaolj  as  the  law  now  stands,  he  would  not,  I 
apprehend,  be  justified  bv  the  opinion  or  direction  of  any  number 
of  Justices  of  the  Peace^  either  written  or  verbal,  in  disobeying  the 
oMers  of  bis  lawful  si^erior,  the  Sheriff.  Even  where  no  such 
interference  takes  place  on  tbii  psirt  of  the  Sheriff,  but  th^  gaoler 
isr  acting  as  his  officer  by  virtue  of  the  legal  relation  which  subsists 
Wtween  tbgdi)  the  management  of  the  gaol  is  often  much  lese 
t^fmet  than  k  w^uld  be  if  the  gaoler  had  no  other  source  of  autho* 
rity  than  the  Justices  of  the  Peace ;  and  many  things  are  done 
.which  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  would  not  authorise  by  written 
regulations,  but  for  which,  as  being  done  under  the  powers  derived 
by  the  gaoler  from  the  Sheriff,  they  do  not  consider  themselves  to 
:hi  respqpsible.  Of  this  description  are  the  practice  of  subjecting 
;Ue  Jittps  of  prisoners  committed  for  trial  to  the  inspection  of 
.the  g^g|i,  before  they  are  sent  out  of  the  prison,  and  that  of  pla- 
cing ^^i^s  on  whole  classes  of  prisoners  as  yet  unconvicted  of  any 
offence,  as  well  as  that  of  obliging  such  prisoners  to  wear  party-co- 
loijed  dresses.  These  are  practices  so  inconsistent  with  the  situation 
of  prisoners  committed  for  trial,  who  are  merely  placed  in  confine-* 
ment  for  s^ff  custody,  and  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  any  unhe- 
cassary  huyfiiliation,  or  to  any  restraints  but  such  as  are  required 
fox  the  preservation  of  good  order  in  tlie  prison,  or  for  the  prevent 
tion  of  escape,  diat  they  would  hardly  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
JustiQes  of  the  Peace  in  the  shape  of  a  written  rule. 

While,  however,  I  am  satisfied  that  such  practices  ought  not  to 
cotitinue,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think,  that  the  Legislature  will 
better  provide  for  the  removal  of  them  by  placing  the  gaols  more 
completely  under  the  care  of  the  proper  Magistrates,  and  by  a 
general  declaration  of  the  light  in  which  prisoners  committed  for 
trial  should  be  viewed,  and  of  the  principles  which  should  govern 
the  treatment  of  them  ^  leaving  the  application  of  th<^e  principles 
to  t];ie  persons  who  are  to  frame  the  rules,  than  by  layins  down 
particular  directions,  or  enacting  positive  prohibitions,  oh  the  sub- 
ject of  the  evils  alluded  to.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  make  rules  and 
regulations^  which  shall  be  applicable  to  all  piisons,  by  Act  of 
Parlittnent  Many  circumstances  connected  with  the  management 
and  treatment  of  prisoners,  e^en  the  restraints  to  which  those 
committed  for  trial  should  be  subjected,  must  often  depend  in  part 
upon  the  construction  of  the  building  in  which  they  are  placed. 
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the  neighbourhood  iit  which  It  is  situated^  its  siate,  and  tiie  nuthbet 
of  prisoners  confined  in  it  $  and  even  in  s6nie  cases  up<m  the  de^ 
scription  of  persons  of  whom  they  consist )  for  the  crinUnal  pjsi* 
soners  in  one  part  of  the  country  may  be  a  Very  different  race  of 
men,  ih  their  general  habits  of  life,  and  dispositions,  from  thos^. 
who  offend  against  the  Same  laws  in  another. 

If  a  proof  were  wanting  of /die  inexpediency  of  attempting  td 
lay  down,  the  same  positive  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govejrnr^: 
ment  of  all  prisons,  we  need  look  no  further  than  to  the  Bill  now 
brought  into  Parliament,  in  which  an  endeavour  is  made  to  enter 
in  some  degree  into  the  details  of  prison  management,  and  several 
rules  are  laid  down  to  be  observed  in  all  prisons,  taken. with  little 
variation  from  the  Act  for  regulating  prisons  in  Ireland,  SOih 
Geo.  III.  cap.  lOS,  sect.  69*  Tlie  nrst  new  enactment  of  this 
nature  is,  that,  whenever  bread  is  delivered  out  to  prisoners  act. 
the  expense  of  the  county,  the  keeper  shall  see  that  the  same  is 
of  good  quality  and  proper  weight,  and  that  it  has  not  been  baked 
more  than  twenty-four  hours.  Bv  what  signs  or  marks  the  keeper 
is  to  see  how  many  hours  bread  oroueht  mm  a  distance  into  the 
prison  shall  have  been  baked,  it  may  be  difl^cult  to  discover ;  biit 
the  efiect  of  this  rule  in  prisons  in  which  the  bread  is  baked  by 
the  prisoners,  must  be  to  render  it  necessary  that  those  employed 
in  baking  should  work  in  the  night  between  Sunday  and  Mondays 
and  to  feed  the  prisoners  upon  hot  bread  on  Monday  morping  (it 
being  contrary  to  law,  as  well  as  to  convenience,  in  this  countiy, 
to  bake  on  a  Sunday,)  ;  unless,  indeed,  Monday's  bread,  as  well 
as  Sunday's,  is  to  be  given  out  on  a  Saturday,  which  .would  be 
very  objectionable,  as  nothing  is  more  likelv  to  lead  prisoners  tp 
waste  their  provisions,  or  stake  them  in  gambling  with  each  other, 
than  giving  out  large  quantities  of  them  in  advance.  In  the  Irish 
prisons,  bread  is  delivered  out  four  times  a  week}  in  many 
English  prisons  the  delivery  is  daily,  or  it  may  be  twice  a  day }  and 
wi&  reference  to  such  prisons  it  would  be  much  better  .to  enactrv 
that  the  bread  should  have  been  baked  twenty-four  hours,  dian 
that  it  should  not  hcpoe  been  baked  so  long. 

In  the  rule  for  white- washing  gaols,  an  operation  directed  to  be 
performed  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  particularly  in  the  months  of 
April  and  October,  (which  may  not  always,  and  in  all  prisons,  be 
foond  necessary  or  convenient,)  in  order  to  make  the  rule  suf- 
ficiently comprehensive,  the  Act  directs,  that  «  each  of  the  rooms, 
cdls,  hadls,  passages,  and  places  of  every  description  in  thepri- 
son/*  shall  be  so  white-washed ;  under  which  direction  it  will  be. 
necessary  that  all  apartments  in  the  governor's  house,  and  any 
room  set  apart  for  the  chaplain*  or  surgeon,  or,  in.  which  the 
Mapstrates  hold  their  meetings,  whetfaor  painted,  papered, 
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plastered,  should  have  two  coats  of  white* wash  per  annum.  The 
Act  then  enumerates,  among  the  articles  to  be  furnished  for  itke 
use  of  all  prisoners,  «  bedsteads,'*  thereby  prohibiting,  without 
any  sufficient  reason,  I  conceive,  the  use  of  hammocks  in  all  pri- 
sons except  the  Penitentiary  at  Millbank,  to  which  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  fortunately  do  not  extend.  And  it  goes  on  to  direct^ 
that  ^*  a  constant  fire  shall  be  kept  up  in  the  common  hall  of  every 
prison''  for  ten  hours  during  a  part  of  the  year,  and  for  five  during 
the  remainder,  at  certain  times  therein  mentioned.  Now  upon 
this  rule  it  is  to  be  observed — that  in  mapy  prisons,  the  prisoners 
are  allowed  to  dress  their  food  in  their  day  rooms,  and  in  others 
the  prisoners'  food  is  served  out  to  them  ready  dressed,  or  is  such 
on  particular  davs  as  not  to  require  dressing ;  in  which  cases  it 
would  be  idle  to  keep  a  fire  burning  for  a  certain  number  of  hourf 
in  the .  prison  kitchen.  If  it  is  mought  necessary  to  direct  that 
prisoners,  who  are  permitted  to  dress  their  own  provisions,  should 
be  allowed  fuel  for  that  purpose,  the  Act  should  give  that  direction 
in  general  terms,  and  leave  the  consideration  of  the  arrangements^ 
which  maybe  expedient  to  carry  that  purpose  into  efiect  in  the 
different  prisons,  to  the  Magistrates  who  superintend  the  manage- 
ment of  them.  The  bill  further  proposes  to  enact,  that  '<  all  pri- 
soners shall  have  free  access  to  the  necessary,  in  their  respective 
parts  of  the  prison,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  and  shall  also  be  ad« 
mitted  at  proper  times,  in  succession,  to  air  themselves  in  the  yard 
or  yards,  for  at  least  two  hours  in  every  day  i  except  prisoners 
under  sentence  of  death,  and  such  persons  as  iliall  be  riotous  or 
disorderly,  or  where  there  may  be  su.fficient  cause  to  apprehend 
that  escape  mav  be  attempted/'  The  former  part  of  this  rule  is 
inapplicable  to  the  class  of  prisoners  who  are  locked  up  in  separate 
cells  in  the  day  time — and  the  latter  part  to  many  of  the  other 
classes.  The  prisoners  separately  confined  must  be  occasionally 
let  out  by  their  turnkeys  to  go  to  the  necessary,  and  most  others 
do  not  take  air  and  exercise  in  succession  ^  some  have  constant 
access  to  their  court  yards,  and  others  take  air  and  exercise  in 
different  yards  at  the  same  time.  In  one  of  the'  best  regulated 
houses  of  correction  in  this  kingdom,  it  is  usual  to  keep  offenders 
during  the  first  and  last  ten  days  of  their  imprisonment,  in  separate 
cells,  allowing  every  such  prisoner  access  to  the  court  yarcl  for  a 
short  time  only,  in  each  day.  This  practice  has  been  found  to 
have  a  salutary  efect,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  pro- 
hibited hj  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  it  must  of  course  be  discontinued^ 
if  this  Bdl  were  to  pass  into  a  law  in  its  present  shape,  and  the 
practice  of  other  prisons  must  be  altered  in  many  particulars,  which 
Jiave  probably  never  been  considered  by  those  who  drew  this 
direction^  and  most  likely  are  not  known  to  thenu 
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Instead  of  attempting  to  lay  down  precue  orders  upon  points  of 
this  kind,  the  Legislature  should  confine  itself  to  declarations  of 
general  principles,  vizs  that  the  access  of  prisoners  to  the  prnries 
ahould  be  regulated  by  a  just  regard  to  decency,  cleanliness,  dis« 
cipline,  and  a  due  attention  to  the  separation  between  prisoners 
of  different  classes ;  and  that  all  prisoners  should  be  allowed  such 
opportunities  of'  air  and  exercise  as  their  health  may  require.  It 
may  probably  be  said,  that  the  directions  above  aLlude4  to  may 
be  modified  by  the  Justices  of  die  Peace  according  to  'ciroum- 
stances;  but  where  the  Legislature  orders  particular  acts  to  be 
clone,  the  Justices  ought  to  see  that  they  are  done :  and  I  do  not 
•believe  that  any  Judge  would  think  himself  warranted  in  certifying 
that  he  saw  nothing  contrary  to  law,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
in  a  rule  which  uiould  alter  the  time  for  which  a  foe  should  be 
.kept  in  the  public  kitchen,  or  should  allot  to  any  prisoneTi  male 
or  female,  less  than  two  hours  per  day  for  air  and  exercise,  hou^- 
ever  inconvenient  or  inconsistent  with  the  other  regulations  of  the 
prison,  and  unnecessary  for  the  health  of  such  prisoner,  so  long  a 
.period  of  time  spent  in  walking  about  the  court-yards  of  the  prisofi 
.might  ;^ppear  to  be. 

It  is  certainly  much  to  be  desired,  that  more  uniformity  should 
prevail  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  the  same  de^crip- 
.tion,  on  other  points  besides  those  already  alluded  tc^  than  is  to 
be .  found  in  the  prisons  of  this  country ;  but  this  will  not  be 
efiected  by  giving  directions  in  an  Act  of  Parliamentr  which  it 
^  may  b^  impossible  in  many  prisons  to  execute,  or  indeed  by 
making  any  regulations,  before  the  principles  upon  which  they 
should  be  founded  shall  be  puch  better  understood,  and  more 
generally  agreed  upon,  than  t\iej  are  at  present. 

There  is,  however,  one  direction  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  prisons,  which  Parliament  might  safely  give,  and  which 
would  tend  to  produce  a  much  greater  degree  of  uniformity^  in 
their  arrangements  than  that  which  now  exists,  besides  beitig 
attended  with  important  advantages  in  other  respects,  viz.-^a 
direction,  that  copies  of  all  rules  and  regulations,  made  for  prisons^ 
as  well  as  plans  of  all  buildings  used  for  the  confinement  of  pri- 
soners, should  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
lodged  in  his  office.  The  society  for  the  improvement  of  prisoiP 
discipline  have  already  laid  much  valuable  information  upon  these 
subjects  before  the  public ;  but  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  county  Magistrates,  whenever  they  might  be  desirous  of  revis- 
ing their  rules,  or  of  altering  the  construction  of  their  prisons,  to 
have  access  to  a  more  complete  collection  of  materials  upon  those 
subjects  than  can  be  formed  without  some  legislative  provision ; 
for  I  believe  the  rules  of  some  prisons  have  not  been  printed  fof 
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general  drculationi  and  of  many,  even  of  ihe  new  priabns,  there 
are  no  plans  in  existence. 

I  have  also  long  been  convinced^  that  very  great  improvement 
.in  the  state  of  the  Englbh  prisons  would  result  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  general  inspector,  (or  more  than  one,  if  one  should  be 
insttflktent,)  who  should  personally  examine  the  places,  in  which 
prisoners  are  confined,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  and 
•hould  make  written  reports  concerning  them,  from  time  to  time^ 
to  die  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  under  in- 
•troctions  received  from  him.     In  cases  where  the  attention  of 
Government  has  been  particularly  called  to  the  state  of  a  prison, 
a  commission  of  inquiry  has  been  issued  for  the  purpose  of  inves- 
tigating into  the  existence  or  cause  of  the  supposed  evil ;  but  it  is 
fit  that  Government  should  be  regularly  informed  of  the  state  of 
its  prillons,  and  of  the  ordinary  treatment  of  the  prisoners  confined 
in  them,  and  that  it  should  be  considered  as  responsible  for  the 
due  execution  of  the  laws  upon  those  subjects.    If  it  be  asked,  in 
what  manner  Government  could  interfere  for  the  correction  of 
abuses,  the  answer  seems  to  me  to  be  obvious  \  in  die  first  instance, 
by  advice  or  admonition  on  the  part  of  die  Secretary  of  State, 
andtf  diat  weie  not  duly  attended  to,  by  such  course  ot  proceed- 
ing as  would  now  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  evils  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  crown  by  the  report  of  a  special  commission. 
I  know  there  are  those,  who  think  that  the  public  is  the  best 
inspector,  and  diat  the  visita  of  persons  whose  curioeity  or  humanity, 
may  lead  them  into  gaok,  are  to  do  every  diiog :  I  do  not  under- 
value die  benefits  which  have  arisen,  and  which  will,  I  hope,  adil 
condnue  to  be  derived,  from  the  inspection  of  prisons  by  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  that  subject  •,  but  the  greater  part  df  this 
inspection  is  given  to  those  gaols  vrfiere  it  ia  least  wanted,  and 
numbers  go  to  see  a  gaol,  that  has  the  character  of  being  well 
regulated,  for  one  who  seeks  out  a  prison,  vfbich  is  not  remarka- 
ble for  any  peculiarity  of  management,  especially  if  the  fatter 
ahould  be  situated  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country  (  nor  do  such 
remarks  of  these  accidental  visiters,  as  might  be  meet  useful,  find 
thrir  way  very  readily  to  the  visi^ng  Magistrates.    lit  some  of  die 
best  prisons  boioks  are  kept,  in  which'euch  obeervadons,  as  occur 
to  strangers,  may  be  inserted  i  but  persons  virho  have  been  round 
a  gaol,  and  have  been  treated  with^civility  by  a  gaoler,  are  generally 
disinclined  to  repy  the  courtesy  they  have  experienced,  by  record- 
ing any  thing  tnat  may  have  tne  appearance  of  a  reflection  either 
on  the  priton  or  its  management,  and  the  entries  in  sudi  book 
vriU  eommbnly  be  found  to  contain  only  so  much  of  the  truUi  ae 
Is  cbmplimentary  i  the  observations,  which  mi^t  really  be  useful 
for  die  correction  of  abuses,  or  of  negligence,  oidy  readi  the  ears 
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of  the  yiflittng  Maristntee  when  they  become  the  subject  of  oommoQ 
conrersation ;  unless  the  observer  shall  happen  to  write  a  boob 
Those  of  an  official  inspector,  on  the  contrarvi  if  deemed  worthy 
of  attention  by  the  Secretary  o^  State,  would  be  communicated  by 
him  directly  to  the  Chairman  of  the  quarter  ^esrions,  or  the  visiting 
Magistrates  of  the  prison  to  which  they  related ;  in  which  case  the 
eril  complained  of  would  be  redressed  speedily»  and  without  beii^ 
made  matter  of  public  discussion.  With  a  view  to  the  commnnH 
cation*  which  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
inake  to  the  visiting  Magistrates  ot  different  prisons,  it  would,  I 
think,  be  proper,  that  the  Act  authorising  tneir  appcnntment  at 
die  quarter  sesnons,  should  go  on  to  direct,  that  a  notification 
tbould  be  regularly  made  to  the  Secreury  of  Sute's  office,  of 
the  names  of  the  Justices  so  appointed,  and  of  the  prisons  which 
they  had  severally  undertaken  to  visit. 


CHAP,  n — On  iheteoeralkindsqf  Prisons  Jbr  the  Cons/lnemeai 
afCrimhalPrisonerS'^tke  Com$on  Qatdfthe  House  qf  Cot^ 
rectum^  and  the  PenUenHary  i  andon  the  Separation  of ^d^ffsr 
rent  Classes  qf  such  Pritoners. 

Thb  principal  evik  with  which  weluive  now  to  cofit^nd,  in  the 
prisons  of  this  country,  are  not  such,  as  affect  the  health  of  the 
persons  confined  in  them,  or  as  are  connected  with  any  d^ree  of 
cruelty  or  oppression  on  the  part  of  gaolers  or  turnkeys,  but  de- 
fects, for  whi«h  it  is  less  easy  to  find  adequate  remedies :  1st,  the 
want  of  proper  separation  b^ ween  di^^^ent  dasses  of  ofienders» 
and  between  all  classes  of  dEenders  and  those  prisoners  who  have 
not  yet  been  proved  to  have  ofitndedat  all ;  and  2nd,  the  want  of 
the  means  of  setting  prisoners  to  work  m  the  .manner  intended  by 
the  law }  to  whidi  may  be  added,  the  want  of  proper  arrange* 
ments  for  promoting  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  o(  the 
perions  imprisoned. 

Upon  aU  these  poin|B,a  great  dealof  attention  has  been  bestow«- 
ed  of  late  years^  and  much  good  has  been  done;  but  it  has  been 
done  upon  no  legular  system  or  principle.  The  circumstances 
of  par^mlar  gaols,  or  the  peculiar  views  and  opinions  entertained 
by  die  difierent  Magistrates  who  have  been  charged  with  the  su^ 
perintendence  of  some  of  diem,  have  introduced  practices  the  most 
opposite,  with  reference  to  prisoners  of  the  same  description  i  and 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Legislature  to  adopt  mote  correct  Ian- 
ffuage^an  has  hitberto  been  used  with  respMt  to  the  distin<;tiQn 
be^i^  the  several  kinds  of  priapns,  before. it  wiU  be ^genmlly 
understood  to  \frbicb  of  them  particular  cls»ses  of  prisoners  oiigbt 
to  be  conmiitted. 
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The  only  prison  for  the  custody  or-  punishment  of  offenders, 
known  to  the  common  law  was  thie  County  Gaol9  in  which  the 
Sheriff  w^s  obliged  to  keep  all  criminal  prisoners  in  safe  confine- 
ment \  but  he  might  keep  them  separately  or  together  at  his  own 
pleasure  or  discretion,  for  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary. 

By  the  Sdth  £Hz.  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  directed  to  pro- 
vide houses  of  correction  for  the  reception  of  rogues  and  vaga* 
bonds,  and  sturdy  beggars*  The  6th  Geo.  I.  cap.  19|  reciting  that 
▼tgrants,  and  other  criminal  offenders,  and  persons  charged  with 
small  oflfences,  M  cannot,  for  such  offences«.or  for  want  of  sureties, 
be  committed  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  for  safe  custody,  to  any 
otiier  prison  than  the  common  gaol,  which  by  experience  hath  been 
found  to  be  very  prejudicial  and  expensive,''  enacts,  that  the 
if  uiitiees  may  commit  such  persons  either  to  the  common  gaol,  or 
housf?  of  correction,  at  their  discretion.  By  the  22d  Greo.  IIL 
cap.  64,  relating  to  houses  of  correctiqn,  tlie  Justices  were  direct- 
ed, in  settling  the  plans  of  such  houses,  <<to  provide  separate  apart- 
ments for  persons  comnutted  upon  charges  of  felotiy,  or  convicts 
td  of  any  theft  or  larceiiy,  and  committed  to  the  house  of  oor^ 
Tec(i<^n,  for  punishment  oy  hard  labor,  under  or  by  virtue  of  the 
Daws  in  being,  in  order  to  prevent  communication  between  them 
and  the  other  prisoners.''  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  words 
'**  committed  on  charges*  of  felony  **  were  not  inserted  in  this  clause 
by  mistake ;  for,  as  the  sentence  now  stands,  it  directs,  that  per- 
^ns  charged  witb^  or  convicted  of,  felony,  shall  be  kept  &om 
communication 'Widi  prisoners  of  every  other  description,  -  without 
ofdering  that  the  two  classes  should  be  separatisd  from  each  other : 
under  these*  statutes,  however.  Magistrates  in  some  counties  com- 
mit persons  charged  with  felony,  as  well  as  those  who  are  to  talne 
their  trials  for  minor  ofiences,  to  the  house  of  correction!  while 
the  power  to  do  so  is  denied  by  others.  There  seems  to  be  qo 
good  reason  for  sending  the  former  to  houses  of  correction ;  anfl 
it  must- be  attendied*  vrith  this  inconvenience,  that  .every  house  of 
correction  in  the  county  must,  in  this  case,  have  an  additional  ward 
*  for  Aeir  reception  beyond  the  number  which  would  otherwise  be 
required,  it  being  obviously  expedient,  that  this  class  of  prisoners 
:  should  be  kept  separate  from  all  others.  There  may  be  some  con- 
.  venience  in  placing  persons  accused  of  bailable  ofiences  in  a  house 
of  correction  in  their  neighbourhood,  instead  of  removing  diem 
at'Once  to  a  distance  from  their  friends  and  coonexiooe;  but  it 
would  be  proper,  even  astodiis  class  of  prisoners,  that  the  Jus- 
tices should  settle  ait  th^ir  quarter  sessbns,  to  which  of  the^i 
houses  of  eorrection  prisoners  of  this  description  might  be-cQin- 
mitted,:that  pvo(>er  arrangements  might  be  made  tn  wioh  .  ho^isess  > 
accordingly^  .  ^         ,   •. » 
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.   Anothec  character,  however,  was  given  to  houses  of  owr^ctioif 
by  the  19di  Geo.  III.  cap.  74,  which  seems  to  have  led  to  a  good 
deal  of  confuuoa and  misunderstanding;  while  Mr.  Howard,  and 
*those  who  entered, into  his  views  for  the  improvement  of  gaolsi 
and  places  of  confinement,  were  anxious  to  protect  prisoners  froni 
sofierings  which  the  law  did  not  intend  to  inflict,  thef  were  deftir^ 
woy  oa  the  other  hand,  of  subjecting  oflFenders,  whose  crimcfs  re- 
quired severe  punishment,  to  such  treatment,  and  such  a  course 
of  discipline,  as  should  deter  others  from  following  their  exam-^ . 
pie,  anid  should  at  the  same  time  be  calculated  to  restore .  the 
individual  to  society,  at  the  end  of  his  confinement,  with  bettet 
habits  and  dispositions  than  those  he  brought  with  him  into  prison. 
With  this  object  was  framed,  in  the  year  1779,  that  part  of  die 
19di  Geo.  III.  cap.  74,  which  reciting,  sect.  5,  that  «<if  many 
ofibnders    convicted  of  crimes,  for  which  transportation  hath 
been  usually  inflicted,  were  ordered  to  Solitary  imprisonment,  ac- 
companied by  well  r^ulated  labor  and  religious  instruction,  it 
might  be  the  means,  under  Providences  not  only  of  deterring 
lodKss  from' the  comnussion  of  the  like  crimes,  but  also  of  reform* 
ing  the  individuals,  and  inuring  them  to  haUts  of  industry,'^  pro^ 
Tided  for  the  erection  of  two  National  Penrtentiaries,  and  laid 
down  many  minute  rules  and  regulations  as  to  the  manner!^ 
which  the  persons  confined  in  th^m  should  be  treated.     The 
eSenders,  who  were  to  be  subjected  to  this  course  of  imprisonment^ 
were  to  be  sentenced  to  ic  by  the  court  before  which  they  had 
been,  convicted  o€  any  crime  for  which  they  were  liable  tp  b^ 
transported  4  but  a  limited  mttaber  only  might  be  so  sentenced  froxh 
each  drcuit,  oJF  whic^  the  least  number  from  any  one  circmt  wsa 
two,  and  the  greatest  risteen. 

It  being  evident  tiiat  some  considerable  time  must  elapse,  before 
the  National  Penitentiaries  could  be  erected  and  fitted  for  tiie  re*- 
xefAosk  of  prisoners,  the  26th  clause' of  the  Act  directed,  that  in 
the  mean  time,  and  until  it  should  be  certified  that  these  prisons 
were  ready,  offenders  of  the  description  mentioned  in  the  Act, 
and  not  exceeding  the  numbers  tiierein  limited,  might  be  semens 
ced  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labor  in  the  county  hotises 
of  correction,  or  other  proper  places  within  die  county ;  which 
houses  of  correction,  or  other  proper  places,  were  during  such 
time  to  be  deemed  and  esteemed  to  be  penitentiary  houses,  with- 
in the  meaning  of  that  Act }  but  it  went  on  to  provide,  that  the 
•persona  so  imprisoned  should  be  transferred  to  the  National  Penl* 
;tint&(ry  Houses  as  soon  as  they  should  be  completed.  Houses  of 
•cdinetton,  therefore,  were  not  converted  generally  into  peniikea- 
^tiaty  ibtties  by<diis  Act,  but  were  only  to  be  used  assudi  fbr  a 
I  special  puipoaei  and  during  a  limited  period,  viz.  fdrthethetent- 
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{KNCary  coa^ement  of  those  ofienden  yAio  were  to  be  in^risotied 
in  the  intemled  National  Penitentiary  Houses  when  ereet^.  . 

I  s^m  not.  aware  that  any  Act  was  passed  on  the  subject' of  peni- 
tentiaries (except  the  Act  relative  to  the  Gloucestershire  prisons, 
which  established  a  local  penitentiary  for  that  county)  between 
the  19th  Geo  III.  and  Slst  Geo.  III.,  which  latter  Act,  purport- 
ing to  be  for  the  regulation  of  gaols,  and  other  places  of  confine- 
ment used  as  houses  of  correction  or  penitentiary  houses,  gave 
s^ch  directions  as  have  been  already  stated,  for  making  rules  foe 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  confined  in  penitentiary  houses.  It  ia 
therefore  cl^ar,  that  the  prisoners  here  alluded  to  were  such  as 
should  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  a  penitentiary  house 
under  the  19tlv  of  the  late  &.ing,  sind  confined  in  a  house  of  coiw 
lection  under  that  sentence,  until  the  National  Prison,  then  in  con^ 
templation,  should  be  ready  for  their  reception.  The  part  of  the 
19th  Geo.  III.  cap.  74,  which  related  to  pejlitentiary  houses,  ex« 
j>ired  many  years  ago,  (though  nobodv  seems  to  have  been  aware 
of  its  determination  tUl  long  after  it  nad  ceased  to  exist,)  and  the 
intended  penitentiary  establishment,  has  since  been  erected  under 
-Other  Acts  of  Parliament. 

There  are  now,  therefore,  no  such  prisons  as  penitentiary  houses 
In  this- country,  except  the  National  Penitenriarv  at  MiUbank,  «nd 
the  Local  Penitentiary  at  Gloucester, establuhed  and  regulated  ^a 
special  Act  of  Parliament,  which  last,  I  presume,  the  present  Bill 
was  not  intended  to  disturb,  though  it  is  not  excepted  from  its 
operation.  Nerertheiess,  diany  of  the  Magistrates  of  difierent 
counties  are  sdll  applying  the  rules  and  principles  of  the  19th  Geo* 
III.  cap.  74,  long  after  its  expiration,  to  prisoners  in  houses  of 
correction,  to  whom  it  did  not  extend  when  it  was  in  (brse ;  and 
the  present  Bm  directs,  how  rules  shall  be  made  for  «  houses  of 
correction  or  penitentiary  houses''  on  a  presumption  either  that 
iliese  expressbns  mean  the  same  thing,  or  tiuit  there  are  some 
county  .prisons  now  in  existence  to  which  this  latter  denomiaation 
may  be  applicable.  And  it  also  professes  tQ  repeal  the  19di  Geo, 
III.  cap.  74,  as  an  existing  statute. 

By  a  penitentiary  Mr.  Howard,  and  those  who  framed  the  19th 
Geo.  UI.  cap.  74,  meant  a  prison  which  should  operate  to  deter 
others  from  the  commission  of  crimes,  as  wdl  as  refocmthe  ofien- 
der,  by  a  severer  course  of  discipline  than  that  pursued  in  the 
houses  of  correction,  which  was  originaUv  intended  to  conrect 
the  idle  and  dissolute,  rather  than  to  supplv  the  pbce  of  the  graver 
punishments  of  the  btw.  The  basis  of  tne  pemtentiarir  tjriteiBt 
as  chalked  Wtby  them,  was  <«.  solitary  imprisonment."  Their  Jheif* 
soner,  in  A^  earlier  pput  of  his  abode  in  the  prison,  was  to .  be  ke^ 
alone  during  the  grater  portion  of.. t)te  twenty-four  boursi.  .ands 
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even  when  his  confinement  was  to  become  less  strict^  he  was  to-be 
aheays  under  inspection  \  wheriefas,  in  the  Acts  respecting  houses, 
of  correction,  the  practice  of  separating  oiienders  from  others  of 
the  same  class  was  not  contemplated  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary^ 
discipline  of  the  prison,  the  only  aggravation  of  the  confinement 
there  (except  in  the  case  of  some  oiience  committed  within  th^ 
walls  of  the  house)  being  hard  labor.  ' 

'The  authors  of  the  penitentiary  system  superadded  hard  labor 
to  their  solitary  confinement  j  they  directed,  in  dbe  19th  Geo*  IILj^: 
that  die  prisoners  should  be  kept  to  labor,  of  the  <f  hardest  ami 
most  servUe  kind,  in  which  drudgery  is  chiefly  required ;"  but 
they  would  probably  have  found,  when  they  came  to  put  theii^  . 
Act  in  execution,  that  such  labor  was  not  easily  attainable.  f<Mr  a 
prisoner  in  a  single  cell :  accordingly,  the  Gloucester  Penitentiary, 
which  was  avowedly  established  upon  the  principles  of  the  19th 
of  G^.  IIL,  and  the  rules  of  which  were  to  be  framed  in  con* 
formity  to  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  set  out  upon  the  principle, 
of  solitude  and  hard  labor  \  but  it  having  been  found  impracticable 
to  combine  the  two.  Sir  George  Paul>^  the  author  and  director 

*  '  Id  some  of  the  houses  of  eorrectioiiy  which  han^  been  built  since  the 
IPth  Oeo.  9.  ceDs  hare  been  provided  for  the  separate  coufiBcraent,  by  day, 
as  well  as  by  night,  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners ;  and  man^  of  the 
offenders  sent  to  those  prisons  are  accordingly  so  con&ne<l :  I  believe: that 
such  conOnement  will  be  found  to  produce  a  very  salutary  effect,  on  persons 
who  have  been  convicted  of  ijetty  offences  and  are  committed  to  prison,  for 
abort  tterms;  but  the  practice  of  sq  confinnSg  offenders  having  been  introduced 
b^tbe  19th  Geo.  S.  as  an  ag^vadon  of  ordinary  imprisonment,  to  be  in* 
dieted  on  a  particular  class  o{  prisoners  conBned  under  the  authority  of  that 
Act, ought  not,!  apprehend,  to  be  adopted  in  houses  of  correction  regulated 

SActs  of  Parliament  in  which  solitary  imprisonment  was  never  contempkt;- 
as  a  part  of  the  punishment  of  the  prisoner,  it  should  be  sanctioned  by 
a,  legislatiye  provision  constituting  such  parts  of  liouses  of  correeiion 
as  may  be  managed  upon  the  system  of  solitary  eoniinement,  penitentia-» 
ries,  and  authorismg  the  commitment  of  certain  offenders  to  them  in  that 
cbaracter.  I  have  seen  persons  confined  by  themselves  in  the  dav-time  in  a 
heuse  of  correction,  whom  I  think  the  law  would  not  have  condemned  to 
sueh  eonfiDement. 

*  While  I  am  Writing,  I  am  called  upon  to  attend  the  funetal  of  Sii 
George  Paul,  who  has  departed  this  life  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  within 
a  few  miles  of  me,  at  his  house  at  Rodborough,  in  Gloucestershire..  It  is  a 
tribute  justly  due  to  the  memory  of  this  very  active  and  useful  Magistrate, 
and  which  ought  not  to  be  withheld  by  one  who  is  eommeating  upon  the 
effects  ofbis  labors,  to  say,  that  to  him  this  country  owes  more,  in  regard 
to  the  improvement  of  its  prisons,  than  to  any  ether  man,  except  Mr.  Howard, 
W1&  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted,  and  whose  plans  it  was  the  object 
of  hie  life  to  carry  into  effect  Under  tbe  instructions  of  Sir  George  Paul 
wwo' prepared  the  designs  of  the  several  prisons  of  this  county,  (the 
coualy  oTOloucester,)  and  the  buildings  themselves  were  erected  under  bis 
pers<Hud  inspection  and  superintendence,  with  great  attention  to  economy, 
tlmugh  necessarily  at  an  expense,  which  for  a  time  brought  his  popularity 
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^  the  eonrae  of  management  under  vfaidi  that  prison  was  condnot- 
ed,  adhered  to  the  essential  quality  of  the  penitentiary  system» 
and  aban4dning  the  parsuit.of  hard  labor,  employed  the  prisoners 
in  such  kinds  of  manufacture  as  could  be  conveniently  carried  pn 
within  single  cells  5  except  for  a  very  short  time  in  each  day,  when 
Aey  are  successively  set  to  turn  a  wheel  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
water. 

The  framers  of  the  Act  under  which  the  Natior^l  jj^enitentiary 
mt  Millbank  was  erected,  having  the  example  of  die  Gloucester- 
shire prisoh  before  their  eyes,  kept  clear  of  the  difficulty  which 

in  the  c<NiDty.  into  hazard;  for  be  made  himself  responsible  for  the  propriety 
ftf  pvery  direction  given^  and  every  charge  incurred.  He  settled  every  coo- 
tiracty  and  kept,  with  great  labor,  all  the  books  and  accounts  connected  with 
4very  branch  of  the  expenditure,  of  which,  when  the  works  were  completed,^ 
he  laid  a  detailed  statement  before  the  public.  He  also  drew  up  rules  aod 
regulations  for  the  management  of  the&e  several  prisons^  v^d  attended  with 
unremitting  perseverance  to  the  execution  of  them,  until  he  saw  his  system 
in  full  operation. 

His  prisons  ^nd  his  rules,  like  all  first  attempts,  must  be  susceptible  of 
improvement,  but  we  have  no  great  reason  to  boast  of  our  progress  in  prison 

.  discipline  during  aperiod  of  near  thirty  years,  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
prison  at  Gloucester  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  offenders:  nor  has  the 
Legislature  passed  an jr  Act  of  much  importance,  with  reference  to  the  re- 
gulation of  prisons,  since  the  3 1st  Geo.  III.  cap,  46,  in  which  the  prin- 

'  cipal  provisions  of  the  Gloucestershire  Act  were  framed  into  a  publiciaw 
for  the  benefit  of  the  kingdom  4t  large,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Georg;e  Paul. 
He  entertained  the  soundest  views  of  prison  policy,  and  was  particularly 
flnxious  to  preserve  the  distinction  between  the  different  kinds  of  places  of 
confinement.  It  was  in  compliance  with  his  recommendation,  that  the  Jus* 
ticesof  this  county  desisted  from  the  practice,  which  still  pre  vails  elsewhere, 
ef  sending  persons  charged  with  lelony  to  bouses  of  correction.  Uis 
epinion,  upon  all  points  connected  with  prisons,  would  probably  have  beea 
more  generally  received,  if  his  zeal  had  been  less  ardent,  and  be  had  con- 
descended to  a  greater  dc^ee  of  conciliation ;  but  he  was  too  impatient  of 
opposition  from  those  who  were  less  conversant  with  the  matter  under  de- 
liberation than  himself.  He  did  not  always  remember,  that  men  of  leas 
knowledge  and  talents  than  he  possessed,  might  nevertheless  happen,  m  par-> 
ticular  instances,  to  be  in  the  right,  and  he  sometimes  expected  from  "otoers 
a  more  immediate  acquiescence  than  could  reasonably  be  claimed,  in  opinions 
Itnd  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived  after  much  thought  and  long  ex« 
perience.  I  am  induced  to  say  this  because  I  fear,  that  I  am  myself  among 
the  number  of  those  who  might  have  profited  more  than  they  have  done, 
from  his  communications;  we  are  too  often  insensible  to  the  value  of 
opportuoities,  till  they  are  no  longer  within  OAir  reach.    Sir  George  Paul^ 

•  howerer,  commanded  at  all  timee  the  esteem  and  respect  of  those  who 
differed  most  from  him  in  opinion,  and  sUch  was  the  sense  entertained 

.  in  his  own  coimty,  of  the  benefits  derived  from  his.  exertions,  that  it  was 
lately  in  contemplation  to  request  him  to  sit  for  bis  bust,  to  be  put  up  as  a 
mark rof  public  gratitude  in  the  Shire*  Hall;  and  the  dcsigu  was  only  laid' 
aside^  because  he  expressed  a  wish  that  it  might  not  be  prosecuted,  re^CNcn- 
hling  in  this  instance  bis  eminent  friend  Mr.  Howard,  who  declined  4he  ae- 
cepiance  of  a  compliment  of  the  same  oatMie*  offered.  t(>;him  iu  his  lifeiime. 
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Ae  Act  ivould  have  impoeed  on  them^  if  it  had  requiiBd  that  ^tmt 
prisoners  should  be  employed  in  hard  labor^  by  substituting  for 
that  direction  a  provision,  that  they  should  perfonh  such  work 
as  the  committee^  which  manages  the  prison^  shall  from  time  to 
time  direct. 

The  basis,  therefore^  of  the  system  to  be  pursued  in  a  peniten* 
tiary,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  house  of  correction,  ia  soli* 
taiy  confinement,  or  the  separation,  during  the  hours  of  work,  of 
individual  prisoners  from  each  other»  whidi  separation,  under  the 
49th  of  the  late  King,  would  have  lasted  for  one  third  of  the  im* 
prisonment.  At  Gloucester  it  is  continued  during  the  whole  term 
ibr  which  the  offender  is  imprisoned.  In  the  penitentiary  at 
Millbank  it  ceases  at  the  end  of  one  half  of  that  term  i  or  sooner^ 
if  the  good  conduct  of  the  individual  shall  recommend  him  to  the 
committee  as  a  proper  object  to  be  transferred  at  an  earlier  period 
irom  the  first  class  of  prisoners  to  the  second.  ■ 

Without  entering  at  present  into  the  merits  of  this  mode  of 
pumshing  ofienders,  I  must  here  observe,  that  much  confusion 
will  be  avoided  by  using  the  word  penitentiary  in  its  original  and 
proper  sense,  and  by  giving  that  denomination  and  the  legal 
4tharacter  of  that  class  of  prisons,  to  such  prisons,  or  parts  .o£ 
prisons  only  I  as  shall  be  capable  of  receiving  prisoners  who  are  to 
be  separately  confined.  In  the  proposed  Bill  there  is  a  clause 
coac^g,  that  any  person  convicted  of  any  misdemeanor,  except 
libel,  may  be  adju^g^  to  be  imprisoned^  and  kept  to  hard  lab^ 
ia  any  house  of  correction  or  penitentiary  house.  Surely  this* 
is  confounding  all  kinds  of  prisons,  and  all  classes  of  criminals  ^ 
land  it  never  could  have  entered  the  imaginations  of  thcMe  who 
drew  die  19th  Geo.  III.  and  who  thought  that  they  were  framing 
mka  for  a  place  of  confinement,  in  which  a  severer  system  of 
imprisonment  than  any  which  had  been  previously  known  in  dus^ 
country,  was  to  be  applied  for  the  prevention  of  great  crimes,  as  » 
pimiahment  only  inferior  to  death,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  y eavs> 
those  who  had  committed  the  most  trifling  offences,  as  well  as  the 
more  atrocious  criminals,  (parsons  convicted  of  a  common  assault^ 
^  of  setting  up  a  puisance,  as  well  aa  the  £dion,)  would  be  sesit 

*  When  tbe  penitentiary  at  Millbank  was  erected^  I  concurred  in  opiDioa 
with  those  who  thought  that  the  prisoners  in  the  second  class  should  wwk 
together:  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion  with  retereooelo  that  penitentiary  ; 
Vtti  perhaps  in  county  peniteotiariesy  in  which  offenders  wiH  be  confintd 
for  much  shorter  periods^  it  will  be  better  to  keep  them  during  the  whole 
tsmi  of  their  ioiprisonment  in  separate  cells  by  day,  as  well  as  by  night; 
and  to  distinguish  the  second  class  by  giviiu;  them  more  opportuniiy  of 
assedating  iittheir  court  yards,  or  by  other  4D£ilgeiices  than  that  of  wock- 
iBg4ogether«-*It  wiH  be  fcand  sMich  more  coBvenieat  ift  soch  prisoneta 
hm  only  one  dcscriptlan  of  cells. 
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indifferently  for  punishment  to  the  prison  which  they  were  plan-  ' 
nihgs  or  to  the  ordinary  house  of  correction. 

Assuming  for  the  present,  that,  it  will  be  thought  expedient, 
itl  all  prison  arrangements,  to  keep  in  view  the  distinction  between 
the  gaol  and  the  house  of  correction,  and  between  both  these 
prisons  and  the  penitentiary,  in  counties  in  which  such  an  esta- 
blishment shall  be  set  up,  (either  in  a  distinct  building,  or  in  a  part ' 
of  the  gaol,  or  house  of  correction,  capable  of  being  appropriated 
to  that  purpose,)  I  proceed  to  offer  some  remarks  on  die  separa-^ 
tion'tb  be  attended  to  between  different  classes  of  prisoners  con* 
£ned  in  each  df  those  prisons. 

'  XJpbn  this  head,  the  proposed  Bill  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
from'  what  has  been  already  seen  of  it,  very  defective.  In  the 
cUuse  containing  what  are  there  called  <<  the  building  regulations," 
it  directs,  that  in  every  county  gaol  there  shall  be  one  court-^yard 
for  criminal  prisoners  of  eyery  description ;  meaning,  as  appears  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  the  Act,  that  they  should  take  air  and  exer- 
cise in  succession,  (a  practice  not  common  in  the  existing  gaols  in 
this  country,'  and  which  would  be  found,  if  attenlpted  to  be  ap- 
'plied  to  all  classes  of  prisoners  confined  on  the  criminal  side  of 
the  c6unty  gaol,  very  inconvenient,  if  not  impracticable)  and  that 
there  shall  be  two  common  halls  or  kitchens  for  such  prisoners^ 
*«  one  for  persons  charged  with  treason  or  felony,  and  one  for 
persotis  charged  with  or  convicted  of  inferior  oflfences,"  placing 
'the  two  last  mentioned  classes  together.  King's  evidence  it  sends 
to  dress  their  food  with  the  debtors,  an  arrangement  which  must 
appear  very  objectionable,  when  it  is  considered  how  often  such 
'  persons  may  halve  been  accomplices  in  the  criminal  acts  concerning 
which  they  are  to  give  testimony.  For  persons  condemned  to 
de^th,  but  respited  during  pleasure,  or  under  sentence  or. order  of 
transportation,  but  not  yet  removed,  no  provision  is  made,  nor 
indeed  for  some  other  descriptions  of  criminal  prisoners.  In  every 
t  bridewell,  house  of  correlcdon,  or  penitentiary,  there  is  to  be  a 
-competent  number  of  cells  or  rooms  adapted  for  solitary  imprison- 
<ment;.  but  whether  for  the  punishment  of  offences  committed 
'within  the  prison,  or  for  the  confinement,  of  persons  sent  for  par-* 
ticular  crimes,  is  not  stated. 

It  will,  I  believe,  be  found,  that  a  jirison  will  be  under  better 
discipline,  and  more  effectual  to  all  the  desired  objects,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  in  which  the  different  classes  of  prisoners 
shall  be  separated :  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for 
'  slich  separation,  which  should  apply  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
Indifferently,  whether  the  districts,  into  which  it  is  divided,  be 
great  or  .small,  populous  or  otherwise  j  it  would,  perhaps,  1>e 
sufficient  to  provide  by  Act  of  Parliament,  that  males  should  not 
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be  placed  with  females,  or  convicted  ]prisoaers  with  those  who 
are  onljr  committed  for  trial ;  or  persons  accused  or  convicted  of  trea- 
son or  felony,  with  prisoners  of  any  other descriptiofn.  The  follow-, 
ing  wards  might  be  desirable  in  prisons  belonging  to  a  large  and. 
populous  district. — 

In  the  County    Gaol. — For  Male  Prisonei^s.  . 

1.  Ward  for  persons  to  be  brought  up  for  re.-examination.— 2. 
Ward  for  prisoners  to  be  admitted  King*9  evidence,  having  been, 
accomplices.— --For  the  prisoners  in  these  two  wards  one  court 
yard  might  be  sufficient ;  and  they  might  take  airand  exercise  at 
diiBFerent  times :  for  the  first  class  could  not  remain  long  in  the 
prison,  and  neither  class  could  be  numerous.  .     . 

S.  Ward  for  prisoners  committed  for  contempt  of  court,  or  on 
Exchequer  process ~^for  want  of  sureties  to  keep  the  peace,  &c« 
&c.— 4.  Ward  for  prisoners  committed  to  take  their  trials  fo^r 
murder.i— 5.  Ward  for  prisoners  charged  with  other  capital 
felonies.— 6.  Ward  for  prisoners  charged  with  other  felonies. -r- 
7.  Ward  for  prisoners  charged  with  misdemeanors.— r  8.  W;ird  for, 
prisoners  convicted  of  misdemeanors. — But  I  do  not  see  why 
convicts  of  this  description,  as  well  as  those  under  sentence  oC 
imprisonment  for  felonies,  might  not  be  sent  to  the  house  o£ 
correction  ^  the  felons  will  go  to  the  county  penitentiary,  where 
there  shall  be  such  an.  establishment.— 9.  Ward  for  prisoners 
under  sentence  of  death,  but  respited  during  pleasure,  or  under 
sentence,  or  order,  of  transportation,  but  not  yet  removed. — 10, 
1 1.  Wards  for  those  boys  whom  it  might  not  be  thought  advisable 
to  place  with  the  prisoners  of  their  proper  cUss. — 12.  Ward  un* 
appropriated. 

House  of  Correction. — For  Male  Prisoners. 

1.  Ward  for  persons  committed  for  re-examination. — 2.  Ward 
for  prisoners  committed  to  take  their  trials  for  petty  offences,  if 
the  6th  Geo.  I.  is  to  be  acted  upon  ;  but  this  would  not  be  neces- 
eary  in  all  houses  of  correction,  certainly  not  in  such  as  should  b^ 
unaer  the  same  roof  with -the  county  gaoL<-*S.  Ward  for  prisoners 
convicted  of  felony.— 4  Ward  for  other  offenders  committed  to 
hard  labor.-*5.  Ward  for  offenders  ngt  cpmmitted  to  hard  labor.^ 
6,  Ward  for  vagrants — 7,  Ward  for  boys.* 

*  In  gaols  and  houses  of  correction  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  have 
tliebuilding  so  contrived^  that  a  portion  of  one  ward  nnight  occasionally  be 
cut  off  froni  tbat  wari^,  and  made  part  of  another ;  for  the  nunaber  of  prisoners, 
in  particular  classes  will  be  found  to  vary  very  much  at  different  times  ofthe 
year :— for  insunce,  ward  So,  2,  in  the  house  of  correction,  immediately 
after  the  quarter  sessions,  will  have  few  prisoners  in  it,if  any^  but  ;some  of 
those  who  have  been  confined  there  to  take  their  ttials  will  return  to  the 
prison,  to  increase  the  number  of  convicts  in  wards  4  and  5.  The  design  of  a 
prison  to  contain  iOO  prisoners,  pubiished  by  the  Society  for  the  Improvc- 
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Pekitewtiaht.— JHw  Male  Prisoners. 

1.  Wardfor  felons  daring  the  first  part  of  their  imprisonmene. 
-— ^.  Ward  for  felons  daring  the  latter  part  of  their  imprisonment^ 
or  when  remored  from  the  first  class  by  order  of  the  Magistrates. 
-—It  may,  however^  be  doubtfuli  whether  a  separate  ward  would 
be  necessary  for  a  second  class  in  a  county  penitentiary. 

The  number  of  females  cbmmitted  to  prison  as  offenders  i  is  in 
most  places  much  fewer  than  that  of  males ;  and 'as  women  re- 
quire less  exercise  than  men,  they  may  with  more  conrenience 
use  the  same  court  yard  in  succession  for  that  purpose ;  there  wiH, 
therefore,  be  no  difiiculty  in  making  as  many  wards  for  th^em  a« 
may  be  wanted.  One  point  should,  however,  nerer  be  lost  rij^t 
of)  for  the  sake  of  public  impression,  viz.  that  females  charged 
with  felony,  and  those  convicted  of  that  offence,  should  not  be 
mixed  with  females  of  any  other  description,  or  with  each  other. 

The  arrangements  which  should  be  made  respecting  criminal 
boys,  constitute  a  subject  of  much  greater  difficulty.'  It  is  by  no 
ttieans  clear,  that  they  should  always  be  separated  from  ofienders 
of  more  advanced  age,  unless  they  can  at  the  same  time  be  kept 
under  constant  inspection.  Boys  in  these  days  grow  old  in  wick- 
edness, while  they  are  young  in  years  $  and  a  depraved  boy  wfll  of- 
ten be  more  shameless  in  his  communications,  and  teach  his  com- 
panions more  vice,  than  many  a  man  who  has  committed  a  felony. 
It  would  probably  be  better,  where  boys  are  sent  to  the  ordinary 
prisons,  to  leave  it  to  the  keeper;  acting  under  the  audiority  or  ad* 
vice  of  the  visiting  Ma^strates,  to  place  t^em  by  themselves,  or 
widi  the  prisoners  of  their  own  class,  according  to  circumstanceSf 
than  to  lay  down  a  positive  rule  upon  the  subject  ^  but  it  is  h^g^ 
time  that  the  Legislature  should  take  up  the  consideration  of  the 
manner  In  which  boys  convicted  of  felony  should  be  punished. 
They  should  in  the  first  instance  be  placed  in  a  separate  prison^ 
iinder  fit  arrangements,  and  with  proper  inspection,  for  they  re-^ 
quire  a  different  course  of  treatment  from  that  which  may  be 
efiecttud  for  the  punishment  of  men.  They  cannot  easily  be  jotnad 
in  hard  labor  ^^th  men,  and  they  are  not  fit  objects  for  solitary 
imprisonments  if  they  ate  placed  in  single  cells,  dicy  wll  not 
reflect^  for  they  have  no  materials  for  reflectibn,  and  the  reMiesi 
activity  of  their  minds,  with  the  thoughtlessness  incident  to  their 
age,  leads  them  to  mischief  of  some  kind  or  other^  as  soon  as  they 

Rient  of  Prison  Discipline,  seems  to  me  lo  be  liable  to  much  objection  in 
this  particular ;  in  tbatplaja,  the  ward^t  in  wht?h  the  several  classes  of  ari'^ 
sonersare  to  beconfinea  in  the  dav  time,  are  by  the  form  of  the  buildiiigl 
^tl  of  the  same  size,  and  incapable  of  being  sub-dirided.  As,  however, 
there  appear  to  me  to  be  other  objections  to  that  design,  I  shall  take  tha 
liberty  of  oflering  some  furtb^  remarks  on  it,  in  an  Appendix. 
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are  left  alone.  If  confined  in  a  dark  cell  by  way  of  punishment 
for  a  fault  ccHnmifted  in  the  prison^  they  will  probably,  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  in  sleep.  When  boys  are  to  be  impris* 
oned  for  grave  offences,  they  should  be  collected  together  in  such 
numbers  as  to  allow  of  the  constant  presence  among  them  of  a^ 
superintendent,  with  authority  to  repress  disorder,  and  with  the 
means  of  eaUing  down  upon  them  prompt  corporal  punishment,  if 
necessary,  for  any  act  of  irregularity  or  disobedience.  The  im» 
pudeoce  of  boys  who  know  that  no  punishment  of  that  nature  can 
be  inflicted  on  them,  is  not  easily  to  be  repressed,  though  the  occa- 
sions in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  exercise  the  power  of 
administering  such  punishment,  when  it  is  known  that  the  power 
exists,  may  be  very  rare. 

TIm  question,  however,  which  seems  to  me  to  deserve  the  most 
serious  consideration  upoh  this  head,  is  not  what  course  of  treat- 
ment in  prison  will  be  fittest  for  boys,  but  whether  imprisonment^ 
in  any  shape  or  form,  can  be  effectual  to  stop  the  growing  evil  of 
youthful  iniquity.  There  is  this  difference  between  M>ys  and 
men— ^the  ofiences  of  the  latter  depend  upon  themselves,  while 
Aesetif  a  boy  proceed  in  a  great  measure  from  the  conduct  of. his 
parents,  sometimes  from  their  direct  encouragement,  oftener  fxoai 
fhek  neglect.  To  be  effectual,  therefore,  for  die  purpose  of  lessen* 
ing  the  number  of  youthful  criminate,  the  punidiment  should 
apply- in  some  measure  to  the  minds  of  the  parents,  and  should 
carry  with  it  some  terror  to  their  feelings.  If,  on  the  contraryt  the 
oflender  as  to  be  punished  simply  by  being  placed  in  a  prison^ 
where  he  is  to  be  well  lodged,  well  clothed,  and  well  fed  ^o  be 
instructed  in  reading  and  writing,  to  receive  a  moral  and  religious 
edtttation,  and  to  be  brought  up  to  a  trade  $  and  if  this  prison  is 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  parents,  so  that  they  may  occasional!  j 
visit  their  diild,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  from  time 
10  time,  that  all  these  advantages  are  conferred  upon  him,  and  that 
he ,  it  exposed  to  no  hardships,  although  ^e  confinement  and  the 
discipline  of  the  prison  may  be  irksome  to  the  boy,  yet  the  parents 
may  be  apt  to  congratulate  themselves  on  having  eoi  him  off  their 
Jlondtinto  so  good  a  birth,  and  may  be  considered  by  other  parents 
ai  Imving  drawn  a  prize  in  the  lottery  of  human  life  by  their  son's 
conviction*  This  reasoning  is  not  theoretical,  but  is  founded  in 
sbnie  degree  upon  experience.  Those  who  have  been  iik  the 
ItiAiit  of  attending  the  Committee  of  the  Philanthropic  Society 
know,  that  parents  have  often  accused  their  diildren  of  cntaes 
fidsely,  or  have  exaggerated  their  real  offences,  for  the  sake  of 
inducing  that  Sofciety  to  take  them ;  and  so  frequent  has  been  this 
practice^  that  it  is  a  rule  with  those  who  manage  that  Institution^ 
wrer  to  receive  an  object  upon  the  representation  of  xt9  parents^ 
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unless  supported  by  other  strong  testimony.  Hie  only  way  ia 
which  it  occurs  tome  lo  be  possible  to  msike  the  puoishment  of 
the  bey  operate  upon  the  ttund  of  his  parents,  without  inflictings 
Miy  unreasonable  sereritr  upon  die  offender,  is  to  send  him  to  a. 
distance  from  them,  and  to  make  his  total  Sisparation  from  them- 
the  consequence  of  his  conviction — which  might  be  done  by  send* 
tng  him  either  immediatdy,  or  after  he  should  have  received  com-- 

Ctent  instruction  in  some  prison  provided  for  that  purpose  at 
me,  into  one  of  the  regiments  upon  foreign  stations,  or  into  a^ 
new  regiment  to  be  formed  abroad  for  that  purpose.  It  is  an  act 
ol  mu»  less  severity  to  punish  a  very  young  person  by  sending* 
him  to  a  distant  part  of  me  globe,  than  to  transport  an  offender  of 
a  more  advanced  age,  whose  removal  from  the  countrv  must  often^ 
be  attended  with  the  breach  of  ties  and  habits  which  youth  has 
had  no  opportunity  of  forming,  who  may  be  a  husband,  and  a  £a*. 
ther,  leaving  a  mfe  to  suffer  by  his  absence  without  the  legal- 
power  ^  marrying  again,  and  a  large  family  without  support. 
Another  .reason  for  sending  offenders  of  this  description  4>road 
may  be  derived  from  the  want  of  any  proper  means  of  di^osing- 
of  tfaem^  after  they  shall  come  out  ot  prison  at  home ;  men  who 
have  committed  a  serious  offence,  have  nevertheless  formed  con* 
aexions  in  many  cases  before  they  came  into  prison,  which  wili 
assist  them  in  finding  a  situation  on  their  discharge — they  may- 
Jbave  woiked  for  mast^s,  who  will  take  them  back  into  their  sei-^ 
vkCf  or  mav  hav«  been  known  to- others,  who  from  what  they  have 
aeen  6f  their  power  to  make  themselves  useful,  may  be  wilhng  ta. 
Mceive  them  into  their  employment;  at  all  events  they  are  likdy- 
to  know  where  they  have  the  best  prospect  of  meeting  with  em-i 
ployment,  and  how  to  set  about  looking  for  it  $  but  boys  wha 
have  been  confined  as  criminals,  having  often  no  conneziona  of 
their  own  at  all,  and  generally  none  but  those  parents  or  relatiooa» 
who  either  could  not,  or  wcnild  not,  keep  them  out  of  misduef, 
4iefore  they  came  intp  prison,  will  seldom  be  able  to  find  the  raeansr 
of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood  for  themselves,  when  the  period 
of  their,  imprisonaient  shall  have  expired ;  and  I  fear  it  will  not  b* 
«aay  for  those,  who  may  ai^rintend  any  establishment  in  wfaidh 
Jarge  numbers  of  young  qaminals  shall  be  collected  together,  t» 
find  pn^er  dtuations  for  them  when  they  shall  cease  to.be  prisoq- 
ers,iuiless  they  shall  put  them  out  with  such,  premiuip  as  shall 
place  them  on  a  higher  footing  than  that  of  paridi  apprentkeSf 
which  would  obriottsly  be  highly  improper. 
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CaiAP*  IIL— Oil  ike  En^ihymem  of  Prisoners.— On  the  Itnpro^^ 
friety  ^aBaaring  those  Offenders  whose  work  is  not  voluntary 9- 
,  to  spend  atuf  portion  of  their  Earnings  during  their  Imprison' * 
meni.-^On  (Ae  expedimy  qf  providing  Hard  haborjoi^  those: 
who  are  sentenced  to  itg  andon  the  various  importani  Duties  ^ 
which  should  be  perfaarmedhy  the  Chapiain  of  a  Prison. 

I  NOW  come  to  the  consideratkm  of  a  subject  on  which  great , 
difference  of  opimon  will  be  found  among  those  who  have  giVem^ 
their  attention  to  the  management  of  prisonsi  Vfz*  the  Empbjmen^ . 
of  Prisoners.  We  aU  agree  in  the  advantage  of  their  being  em*- 
ployed»  but  we  do  not  concur  in  the  mode  of  ejecting  that  object^  1 
or  in  the  sacrifices  to  be  made  for  its  attainment. 

The  ccMnmon  bw  fumidies  no  powers  for  setting'anjr  class  of 
prisoners,  to  woi^  or  for  providing  materials-  for  those  who  may  be  1 
incUned  to  use  them  $  but  in  different  Acts  of  Parliament^  the  em^: 
ployoicot  of  prisoners  is  contemplated  in  two  distinct  points  of  view. ; 
The  statutes,  under  which  houses  6f  correction  have  been  esta«; 
blishedy  enjoin  hard  labor  as  a  punishment  for  certain  oftnces^  and; 
make  it  a  part  of  the  ordinary  discipline  of  the  prison  for  particular 
classes  of  prisoners.  But  by  the  19th  Car.  IL  cap.  4,  the  Justiceai 
cf  the  Peace  m  sessions  are  empowered  to  provide  materiab  for* 
setting  to  work  poor  and  needy  persons  committed  to  the  commoa 

rA  on  charges  of  felony  or  susdemeanor,  and  to  pay  and  provide; 
persons  to  oversee  and.  set  diem^o  work$  and  may  make  suck. 
ocders»  as  may  be  needful,  for  bestowing  the  profits  arising  from ; 
the  labor  of  the  prisoners  so  set  to  work,  for  their  relief }  and  die» 
Slst  Geo.  IIL  cap.  46,  jsect.  12,  enaUes  the  Justices  to  exerdsO' 
the  same  powers  in  favor  of  all  other  prisoners  within  the  gaol,. 
^  who  may  at  any  time  be  inclined  and  willing  to  work."  Lmder^ 
these  two  statutes,  work  is  not  compelled,  but  is  ofieredby  way. 
of  an  indulgence  to  prisoners  \  and  it  ought,  therefore,  I  conceive, 
neither  to  be  of  the  same  kind  with  that  wldch  should  be  allotted 
to  prisoners  upon  whom  hard  labor  is  imposed  by  the  law  as  a 
part  of  their  punishment,  nor  to  be  conducted  upon  the  same  prin*- 
ciples.  This  distincrion  has  in  most  prisons  been  in  a  great  mea* 
sure  overlooked :  the  prisoners  of  different  classes  are  employed 
00  dhe  same  kinds  of  work,  and  allowed  to  purchase  the  same 
articles,  with  such  portion  of  the'  profit  as  is  reserved  for  themi 
the  onlv  difference  being,  that  the  prisoners  to  whom  die  Legis- 
lature oas  offered  work  as  an  indulgence,  are  in  sdme  prisws 
allowed  a  larger  share  of  the  profits  to  spend  in  their  own  jmti- 
fications  thsm  those  on  whom  it  is  imposed  by  the  sentence  m^  die 
lawasa  punishment. 
The  frameri  of  the  present  Billi  however,  have  gone  one  step 
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further  in  dieir  anxiety  to  proilioce  work,  than  any  of  those  wha 
liaYe  preceded  diem.  The  BUI  enacts^  diat  «<  where  the  keep^ 
of  any  common  gaol  U  likewise  the  keeper  of  any  house  of  «or- 
rectiont  penitentiary,  or  bridewell,  adjoining  to  such  comnMm 
gaol,  he  shaU  and  may  employ  in  the  said  house  of  correction^ 
penitentiary,  or  bridewell,  all  such  prisoners  in  the  said  common 
gaol  as  are  bylaw  compeUable,  or  may  b^  willing,  to  work ;"  thns 
sacrificing  at  once,  not  only  all  distinction  between  yolontary  and 
compelled  labor,  but  even  all  separation  between  diflerent  classes 
of  prisoners,  to  the  object  of  gilring  facilities  to  work,  which  in 
the  minde  of  some  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  improvement 
of  prisons^  seemcf  to  hare  prevailed  over  every  other  considers* 
tion. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  practice  of  allowing  prisoners  a  part 
of  the  produce  of  their  labor,  to  spend  in  the  purchase  of  food  for 
themselves,  however  proper  it  may  be  in  the  case  of  Aosfe  vriho 
work  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  is  inexpedient  and  inconsistent 
wiili  the  true  spirit  and  intention  of  the  law,  vriien  extended  to 
those  on  vriiom  labor  is  imposed  by  a  judici^  sentence. 
^  I  aiti  aware  that  upon  this  point  I  have  high  authority  ^o  en* 
coimievs  foirMr.  Buxton,  who  stands  foremost  in  mamtaining 
dlft'o^nion,  diat  prisonera  of  every  description  should  be  pei^ 
ntoed  to  i^ceive  and  spend  a  portion  of  tlieir  earnings  in  prisofr^ 
I'eiftercain  great  respect  ^  I  agree  in  most  of  the  sentiments  stated 
iijliis  bodr,  and  I  readily  concur  in  die  applause  which  it  hat 
received ;  put  die  very  circumstance  of  its  acknowledged  merit^ 
aftd  of  the  wei^t  and  influence  which  die  recommendations  diere 
given  are  likely  to  have  upon  the  public  mind,  render  it  the  more 
necessary  diat  the  errors  in  this  publication  (if  tfaete  be  any 
positions  contained  in  it  that  are  erroneous,)  should  be  pomted 
out. 

Mr.  Buxton,  in  his  Observutidns  on  the  Penitentiaucy  at  Mill- 
ba^k,  (where  woric  is  enjcnned  by  the  authority  of  Parliament, 
though  it  is  not  directed  to  be  hard  labor,)  contends,  that  a  part  of 
the  profits  of  the  work  done  by  Ae  prisoner  should  be  paid  to  hina 
for  his  own  immediate  use;  and  having  reccommendi^  that  the 
allowance  of  iheat  in  that  prison  should  be  discontinued,  and  tlMt 
«<if  the  prisoner  wishes  for  that,  or  any  other  indulgence,^  he 
shoidd  be  permitted  to  purdiase  it  out  of  the  earnings  which  fittf 
by  dke  pve^ent  legubtions  of  the  penitctadary,  to  be  hud  u^  fo^ 
hiBi,  aiid  paid  at  Ids  discharge:  he  condude3  as  feUowtii  « I  tM$i 
repeal^  diat  I^aih  much  deceived,  if  a  man  wiU  not  wdrk  meVe 
diebrRiH^,  and  inore  iridnstriouslyy  tf  he  finds  Ae  phidUtfof 
his  monunj^'shbor  in  his  dinner  and  his  tvfptih  ^^^  if'he  waita 
fiire  yeatir  for  it''       . 
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Mr.  Baztott  is  not  decnved  in  diis*  suppoBttton ;  but  if  I  ani 
not  in  error,  he  is  mistaken  in  -supposing  that  to  produce  cheerful 
industry  is  the  object  of  imprisonment  in  a  penitentiary.  Pamdi«i 
Bients  aie  instituted  not  for  the  refonnation  of  the  offender,  (al* 
thoi^  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  diey  du)uld  be  so  administered, 
if  possible,  as  to  produce  that  effect)  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
iraMic  against  oflfences,  and  to  deter  o^rs  from  foDowing  the  ez4 
ample  of  the  individual  who  has  drawn  upon  him  &e  censure  of 
the  law. 

The  authors  of  the  penitentiary  system  attempted  to  combine 
with  this  primary  end  of  punishment,  the  creation  of  a  better  dia* 
position  in  tlfe  criminal ;  but  they  contemplated  for  this  pocpoae 
an  establishment  of  a  sterner  aspect,  and  of  a  more  severe  chai* 
acter  than  a  manufactory.  The  discipline  by  which  thm  objects 
were  to  be  accomplished,  they  have  themselves  described  in  the 
19th  of  the  late  King,  as  founded  on  «  solitary  imprisonment,  ao^ 
companied  by  weU  regulated  labor  and  religious  instructioiu"  Of 
aoHtary  imprisonment,  or  that  degree  of  seclusion  whidi  is  cak 
cuhted  to  produce  a  salutary  effect  on  the  miud  of  the  prisonet) 
by  separating  him  from  his  fellows,  I  suspect  many  of  those  who 
apeak  of  penitentiaries  make  little  account ;  religious  instruotitm^ 
t  am  persuaded,  they  would  not  intentionally  undervalue,  but  tbey 
propose  so  to  rq^ulate  their  labor  as  very  much  to  lessen  dif 
we%ht  and  importance  of  such  instrucrion,  and  counteract  its 
effiBct :  it  is  indeed  taking  a  low  tone  in  morals,  to  measure  die 
amehdment  of  the  heart  by  the  amount  or  value  of  the  wori:  pso^ 
duced  by  the  hands;  it  is  confiMmding  distinctiona  which  oi^hf  to 
be  kept  far  apart,  to  treat  a  good  workman  as  a  good  man.  I 
•sser^  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  prisoners  whose 
laibor  is  most  productive  m  the  penitentiary  at  Millbank,  are  not 
those  whose  behaviour  entitles  them  to  most  consideration,  or  of 
whose  eventual  restoration',  with  credit,  to  society  the  chaplain 
entertains  the  most  favorable  expectation ;  yet  these  men  are^  ao> 
cording  to  the  new  doctrine  of  allowing  offenders  to  have  the  im* 
mediate  use  of  a  portion  of  their  earnings,  to  be  a  favored  class 
of  prisoners,  to  eat  plenty  of  flesh  meat,  to  purdiase  indulgences 
wliich  others  cannot  command,  to  hold  their  heads  high  aboi« 
their  feHowB,  and  acquire  an  undue  consequence  and  in&ence  in 
the  prisoti  by  the  favors  they  shall  be  enabled  to  bestow ;  whfle 
the  prisoner,  whose  mind  religious  instruction  hss  subdued  to  a 
proper  sense  of  his  situation,  who  has  been  brought  by  the  chapi- 
hda  to  lay  aside  the'  angry  feelings  agsinst .  hb  prosecutor,  wiih 
which  csonvicts  too  oft^  come  inta  confinemelit,  to  acknowledse 
the  justice  ^  fai^  tehtehoe,  to  take  his  own  pi^ishment  patient^, 
and  to  )fo  his  tghd^vour  to  til$f  dtsconteut  and  reprtsis  tttibutmoe 
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in  otbers,  provided  he  shall  have  no  skill' in  manufacture^  is  to  find» 
that  in  the  penitentiary  virtue  is  its  own  reward^  is  to  be  com-' 
mended  by  the  chaplain^  and  fed  on  low  and  spare  diet. 

Inimany  cases  this  stimulus  applied  to  labor  would  operate  direct* 
Iv  ^aiiist  religious  instruction:  our  chaplaiii  in  the  penitentiary  ia 
desired  by  our  rules  to  make  his  arrangements  with  a  View  to  the 
instruction  of  the  prisoners  in  such  manner  as  to  interfere  .as  little 
as  possible  with^ the  hours  oflabori  but  his  discretion  is  not  con- 
trolled by  positive  regulations  on  that  head.  He  may  order 
school  during  the  hours  of  labor  in  any  ward  in  which  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  him  to  be  necessary  or  proper^  and  whenever  he  directs 
any  portion  of  the  prisoners  to  be  asssembled  /or  examination  in 
the  chapel  upon  a  week-day,  during  the  winter  season,  it  must  be 
before  the  regular  time  of  locking  up  for  the  night,  since  it  would 
not  be  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  prison,  to  conduct  the . 
prisoners  to  and  from  chapel  after  dark  i  at  all  events  he  must  be 
in  the  constant  habit  of  having  such  personal  communication  with 
prisoners  in  their  cells  in  the  day  time,  as  will  occasionally  dehyi 
dieir  work ;  but  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  cheerful 
industry  that  shall  have  been  excited  by  the  prospect  o£  the  good 
dinner  or  supper  which  is  to  be  the  Iruit  of  it,  will  be  the  <Sssa» 
tisfaction  created  by  the  interruption,  by  which  that  pleasing  ex- 
pectation is  to  be  destroyed.  If  you  stimulate  men  to  activity  hj 
the  hope  of  a  better  meal  than  the  prison  allowance,  and  then 
send  the  chaplain  to  deprive  them  of  it  by  his  conversation,  can> 
you  believe  that  his  admonition  will  be  received  with  willing 
ears?  Iain  afraid,  that  upon  Mr.  Buxton's  own  principles,  the 
prisoner  who  shall  see  himself  compelled  by  the  entrance  of  the 
chajriain  into  his- cell^  to  put  down  the  unfinished  shoe,  or  lajs 
aside  the  half^made  coat,  on  the  speedy  completion  of  which  he 
depended  for  nieat  at  hb  next  meal,  must  be  expected  to  be  think- 
ing more,  while  the  <^aplain  shall  stav  with  him,  of  the  immediate 
loss  of  enjoyment  occasioned  by  his  visit,  than  of  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  in  future  from  his  instruction  or  adyice. 

On  the  head  of  prisoner's  earnings,  it  is  moreover  to  be  observed, 
that  the  aipount.of  them  in  works  of  trade  and  manufacture,  such 
as  those  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  is  a  measure  of  the  skill 
<tf  the  workman,  rather  than  of  his  industry.  Some  prisoners  will 
e^lm  a  good  deal  on  their  first  coming  into  prison,  while  others, 
whose  course  of  life  has  not  led  them  to  exercise  any  regular 
trade,  or  who  have  been  used  to  difierent  trades  from  those  set  up 
within  the  prison,  ^<^  equal  depositions  to  be  diligent,  will'  BtA 
their  labots  very  uhPodiictive.  I  hope,  that  if  ever  the  sdbeote 
of  vatying  the  rood  of  o&ndets  according  to  the  produce  of  tlieir 
exertiohs.is  to  be  adopted  in  the  penitentiary  at  Millbank,  some 
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of  the  advocates  for  that  measure  will  take  care  to  furnish  me  with 
an  answer  to  a  convict  who  m^y  have  been  a  servant  employed  in 
a  stable^  or  the  driver  of  a  hackney  coach,  or  a*  glazier,  or  a  lock- 
smith, by  whom  I  may  be  asked  concerning  the  justice  of  letting 
such  of  his  fellow  prisoners  as  were  bred  shoemakers  and  tailors, 
or  weavers,  eat  their  fill  of  meat  before  his  eyes,  and  of  debarring 
him  and  his  companions  above  described  from  such  food,  because 
we  have  no  horses  to  look  after  in  the  prison,  our  windows  happen 
to  be  unbroken,  and  we  do  not  find  it  expedient  to  manufacture 
locks  and  keys.  It  is  also  among,  the  inconveniences  of  making 
the  food  of  the  prisoner  depend  upon  the  quantum  of  his  eaniings, 
that  when  he  has  made  sufficient  progress  in  one  branch  of  his 
trade,  and  should  be  taught  another,  that  he  may  become  master 
of  the  whole  craft,  the  immediate  efiects  of  this  change  will  be  to 
le8$en  his  food  by  diminishing  his  earnings  *,  so  that  if  he  be  very 
fond  of  the  good  meal,  he  will  probably  be  slow  \n  perfecting 
himself  in  the  first  operation*  of  the  trade  or  manufacture  in  which 
he  is  employed. 

It  is  anotner  objection  against  allowing  offenders,  confined  by. 
a  judicial  sentence  within  the  walls  of  a  prison,  to  spend  a  portion 
of  their  earnings  while  they  remain  there,  that  this  practice  intro- 
duces a  degree  of  luxury,  or  at  least  of  good  living,  among  them, 
very  inconsistent  with  the  kind  of  imprisonment  which  the  law  in-, 
tended  them  to  undergo.'     I  cannot  tell  what  it  is  intended  to 

*  It  has  >)een  savd^  that  the  prisoners  live  too  well  already  at  the  peniten* 
tiar)'  at  Milthank ;  and  I  have  often  been  reproached  with  their  being  better 
fed  than  the  laboring  poor  in  some  parts  of  the  country :  this  fact,  the  tmth 
of  which  I  do  not  deny/being  considered  by  tnan^  as  a  convincing  proof 
that  they  are  fed  too  well :  I  will  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  offefiog 
an  observation  or  two  upon  this  head.  There  are,  I  fear,  numbers  pf  per- 
sons in  this  country-,  wlku  wear  clothes  which  are  insufficient  to  protect  them 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  who  are  lodsed  in  close  and  ill-Ven- 
tilated apartments,  or  who  inhabit  damp  and  unwholesome  situations,  orr  are 
employed  at  noxious  trades,  or  work  at  unseasonable  hours,  or  are  subject 
to  other  hardhhips  or  privations  of  the  like  nature.;  but  I  have  never  heard 
it  contended,  that  these  evils,  from  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  relieve 
other  classes  of  the  community,  are  on  that  account  to  be  imposed  uponpri- 
soners.  The  food  of  persons  confined  for  offences  in  a  prison,  as  well  as  their 
clothing,  lodging,  ana  employment,  must  be  regulated  with  a  due  regard  to 
their  health,~(it  not  being  intended  to  inflict  sickneas  or  disease  as  a  part  of 
their  punishment,)  and  uie  dietary  of  a  prison  becomes  therefore  a  medical 
question,  connected  with  the  circumstances  of  their  particular  situation,  and 
not  a  question  of  comparison  between  them  and  persons  in  other  places  or 
conditions  of  life.  Oui  dietary  at  Millbank  was  settled  with  the  assistance  of 
medical  advice;  if  further  experience  or  more  knowledj;e  of  the  subject  should 
show  that  it  is  too  good,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  jt  should  not  be  alter- 
ed ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  condemned  t^poo  reasoning  which  no  person  would 
think  of  applying  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  other  respects.    There  is 
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aHpw  prisoners  to  purchase  in  addition  to  meat  under  the  expres* 
sions  <<  any  other  indulgences/'  in  the  sentence  cited  above,  trom 
Mr.  Buxton's  book,  but  I  suspect  the  list  of  non-prohibited  articles 
would  not  be  a  very  short  one.  I  know  that  fish  is  purchased  in 
one  of  our  best  prisons }  and  in  a  house  of  correction,  which  has 
been  considered  as  a  model  for  those  prisons  in  which  a  portion  of 
earnings  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  prisoner,  tea  and  sugar  are  ex- 
pressly included  among  the  provisions  in  which  his  mone^  may 
properly  be  expended.  Where  prisoners  work  by  choice,  it  may 
oe  very  ri^,  and  may  constitute  a  proper  distinction  between 
them  and  prisoners  of  anodier  description,  to  reward  their  indus- 
try by  allowing  them  to  dine  at  their  own  expense  upon  rump 
steadcs,  and  solace  themselves  afterwards  with  tea,  or  with  coffee^ 
if  they  so  please  %  but  surely  it  is  more  fitting,  that  prisoners  who 
perform  work  as  a  part  of  their  punishment,  should  be  sustained 
on  the  coarse  parts  of  the  beef  and  water  gruel. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  at  present  to  consider  the  difiiculties 
that  would  arise  in  the  details  of  any  plan  for  allowing  prisoners- 
to  furnish  themselves  with  meat,  &c.  m  a  penitentiary,  because* 
my  objections  go  to  the  principle  of  such  a  measure;  and  I  wiE 
therefore  only  observe  upon  that  head  here,  that  I  do  not  see  how 
k  would  be  possible  to  give  the  prisoners  the  means  of  dressing 
Ibeir  meat,  or  the  other  articles  which  they  might  so  purchase^ 

more  difficulty  io  Bxiog  a  dietary  for  a  prison  than  may  at  first-sight  appear* 
We  cannot  ascertain  the  capaciw  of  men's  stomachs  and  appetites,  as  we  can 
measure  them  for  clothes;  and  ifthe  same  allowance  ts  to  be  distributed  to- 
each,  some  will  not  have  enough,  unless  more  is  given  than  what  the  wanta 
•f  others  may  require.  It  should,  moreover,  be  remembered,  that  a  large  ffro* 
portion  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Millbank  penitentiary  are  mechanics,  or  per<» 
sons  fromereat  towns,  who  have  been  used  to  better  fare  than  coucitry  la- 
borers, aniT  that  the  diet  settled  for  them  is  to  be  continued  durina  a  longim* 
prisonment,  so  that  if  it  be  too  low,  its  influence  must  be  severely  felt.  "^Of 
the  two  errors,  however, of  giving  too  much  or  too  little,  we  were  of  coorse 
most  on  our  guard  against  that  which  would  have  been  most  injurious  in  ita 
consequences,  and  we  are  therefore  not  unlikely  to  have  fallen  into  the  mis- 
take of  being  over  liberal.  But  let  the  fixed  dietary  of  a  prison  be  ever  so 
abuadaot,  it  cannot  equal  in  indulgence  the  permission  to  a  prisoner  to  pur- 
chase fi)od  for  himself.  I  have  heard  it  said  by  prisoners  in  the  peniten* 
tiaiy,  that  they  were  not  used  to  barley-broth,  and  did  not  hke  water-^eL 
To  this,  those  who  would  allow  a  prisoner  to  spend  a  portion  of  hisearuings^ 
would  probably  answer,  (at  least  m  the  case  of  a  skilful  manufacturer,  for 
how  they  would  answer  a  bad  workman  I  do  not  presume  to  conjecture,) 
^  Make  haste  and  finish  the  work  you  have  in  hand,  and  you  may  theoa 
cook  what  soup  you  please  for  younelf,  instead  of  the  barley-broth,  (unlesa 
you  prefer  fish,)  and  may  take  your  choice  of  tea  or  coffee  in  place  of  the 
Water-gruel."  In  the  penitentiary  the  prisoners  were  of  course  told,  that  they 
were  not  sent  there  to  eat  what  they  liked,  but  were  to  take  what  was  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  should  be  thankful  that  it  v^^  wholesome  in  'qaatity^ 
and  sufficient  in  quantiqr. 
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without  abandoniiu;  the  ^8tem  of  separate  confinemeat^  aad  gWv 
iQg  up  sdtogether  the  dUtincti?e  characteristic  of  a  peniteotiarjr. 

It  willy  perhaps,  be  said,  that  with  my  views  of  this  subfecC, 
I  ought  not  to  approve  even  of  the  setting  aside  a  part  of  the  ofien- 
der's  earnings,  to  be  paid  to  him  when  he  shall  quit  the  prison  ; 
since  the  skUful  workman  will  possess  the  same  advantage  in  the 
amount  of  his  gains,  over  the  prisoner  who  shall  only  be  industri- 
ous, whether  they  be  carried  to  his  account,  or  delivered  to  him 
for  his  immediate  use.  This  is  certainly  the  fact,  but  the  advan- 
tage will  not  operate  within  the  walls  of  the  prison,  it  will  not 
affect  the  treatment  of  the  individual  so  long  as  he  shall  continue 
under  punishment  \  and  in  case  a  very  industrious  prisoner  sludl 
appear  to  have  but  a  small  pittance  to  receive,  when  1^  ac- 
cojunt  comes  to  be  settled  at  die  end  of  his  confinement,  those 
;who  manage  the  prison  will  have  an  opportunity  of  applying  some 
remedy  to  this  hsurdship  (if  it  can  be  so  considered )» 1^  givitig  him 
pn  his  discharge  a  larger  gratuity  (keepii^  always  within  the 
limits  laid  down  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  gratuities  to  dis^ 
x:harged  prisoners)  than  they  would  otherwise  wink  it  right  to 
bestow  i  besides  which,  they  may  be  induced,  by  his  former  di&- 

fmce,  to  use  great  exertions  to  procure  him  a  creditable  sttuatioii* 
do  not,  however,  consider  the  appropriation  of  part  of  the  nri^ 
jsoner*s  earnings  to  his  future  benefit,  simply  in  the  light  of  im 
encouragement  to  industry.  It  furnishes  a  mnd  to  answer  some 
expenses  to  which  he  may  become  liable  during  his  imprisonment, 
such  as  the  postage  of  letters,  or  any  charge  for  diimage  dojne 
wilfully  or  by  gross  negligence,  to  apy  pf  the  property  of  tbe 
jNRson ;  it  is  some  security  for  his  general  good  behaviour,  bemg 
subject  to  be  forfeited  by  misconduct,  and  it  is  useful  to  him  on 
his  discharge,  by  afibrding  him  the  means  of  support  till  he  can 
jget  into  work.  But  its  principal  recomn^endation  is,  that  it  tends 
^toform  a  very  important  moral  habit,  that  of  contemplating  wiih 
.satisfaction  the  gradual  accumulation  of  petty  earnings,  a  much 
better  foundation  for  industry  than  the  stimulus  created  hj  any 
sensual  gratification. 

Mr.  Buxton  very  truly  represents  the  offenders  confined  in  the 
.penitentiary  as  «  creatures  of  present  impulse,  persons  who  have 
already  sacrificed  every  thii^g  to  immediate  gratification,  and  atte 
imprisoned  because  they  have  so  done ;"  as  being  <<  men  of  stcong 
passions  and  little  reflection }"  but  when  he  adds,  <<  the  present  jb 
uppermost  with  them,  and  to  affsct  their  minds  you  must  hold  o«t 
the  temptation  of  speedy  enjoyment,"  he  is  surely  ipcorrect  in  his 
reasomngo-it  should  be  our  business  rather  to  enaeaivour  to  weak- 
en these  pas^qns,  and  to  increase  reflection,  than  to  take  this 
defective  deposition  as  vve  find  it,  and  eren  to  stiesgAea  its 
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ndefectSy  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  the  ground*  work  of  the 
character  we  wish  die  indmdnal  to  acquire  in  prison  ;  and  it  mxj 
be  worth  considering,  where  a  habit  of  industry  is  to  bef  formed  in 
connexion  with  a  habit  of  indulging  in  delicacies  which  the  labor 
of  the  individual  may  not  always  be  enabled  to  command  after  he 
shall  have  left  the  prison,  whetner  the  latter  (which  in  that  case 
will  prove  a  pernicious  habit,)  may  not  be  the  more  lasting  of  the 
two. 

While,  however,  under  all  the  circumstances  attending  the 
establishmeot  at  Millbank,  we  have  thought  it  expedient  to  place 
a  part  of  the  earnings  of  the  prisoners  to  their  account,  I  am  by 
no  means  prepared  to  contend  for  the  universal  adoption  of  Ai% 
practice  in  all  prisons.  The  importance  attached  to  ^e  profits  of 
manufacture  in  those  prisons  in  which  a  portion  of  earnings  is 
appropriated  to  prisoners  in  any  shape,  and  another  portion  is  paid 
to  the  officers  set  over  them,  will  be  attended  with  more  incon- 
venience than  may  appear  at  first  sight,  and  will  lead  to  many 
abuses,  if  the  arrangements  connected  witih  work  in  such  prisons 
•shall  n6t  be  v^atched  with  a  very  jealous  eye.  It  seems  to  be 
supposed  by  many,  that  as  long  as  the  prisoners  are  employed,  the 
prison  will  be  in  good  order,  and  nothing  vrill  remain  *  to  oe  done 
-except  to  keep  up  a  good  stock  of  materials  j  but  there  are  many 
tKxasions  on  which  work,  which  is  to  produce  profit,  will  run 
counter  to  discipline  and  moral  improvement.  It  will  oft^n  be 
fopnd  convenient  to  the  Task-master  to  bring  together,  for  purposes 
of  manufacture^  prisoners  who  ought  not  on  other  accounts  to  be 
permitted  to  associate  with  each  other ;  and  it  is  often  very  much 
.against  his  interestf  that  a  prisoner,  from  whom  others  are  to  re- 
ceive instruction,  or  on  whose  exertions  in  some  particular  branch 
of  manufacture  they  niay  depend  for  materials,  or  who  is  to  put 
the  finishing  hand  to  the  work  on  whidi  they  are  emploved» 
should  be  taken  away  from  them  to  be  placed  in  strict  conftne- 
ment  for  some  fault  committed  within  the  prison.  It  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  concern  in  regard  to  profit,  to  overlook  much,  to 
forgive  much,  and  to  grant  much  indulgence  to  a  skilful  manufac- 
turer $  and  there  is  danger,  that  many  an  offence  or  irregularity 
will  be  suffered  to  pass  without  notice  in  such  a  prison,  lest  wo» 
should  stand  still,  or  a  constant  customer  be  disappointed. 

If  the  skill  of  the  manufacturer  may  thus  create  an  improper 
influen€fe  in  his  favor,  itl  may  on  the  other  hand  sometimes  operate 
as  improperly  to  his  prejudice,  and  prolong  his  imprisonment,  by 
rendering  him  too  useful  to  be  parted  with,  and  thus  delaying  an 
application  for  his  pardon  on  the  score  of  merit.  And  there  is  one 
p<Mnt  upon  which  the  real  and  pecuniary  interests  of  a  prison  must 
always  be  at  variance— its  real  interests  require,  Aat  the  prisonera 
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employed  as  wardam^n^'Or  cooks,  or  in  the  performance  of  other 
services  in  the  prison,  should  be  selected  from  the  most  orderly 
and  trust- worthy  prisoners;  whereas  the  task-master  would 
always  wish  to  see  placed  in  such  situations  those  of  whom  he 
can  make  the  least,  not  the  best  men,  but  the  worst  workmen. 

I  do  not  dwell  so  long  upon  this  subject  with  a  view  of  discou* 
raging  all  work  of  this  kind  in  prisons,  but  to  diminish  a  little  the 
ardor,  with  which  it  seems  now  to  be  pursued,  to  the  neglect  of 
every  other  consideration ;  to  lessen,  if  I  can,  the  space  which  it 
appears  to  fill  in  the  minds  of  some  who  enter  into  these  discus- 
sions,  and  to  show,  that  a  prison  cannot  be  conducted  simply  upon 
the  principles  of  a  manufactory.  One  practical  recommendation  I 
certainly  wish  to  urge  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  viz.  that  the 
keeper  of  a  prison,  (especially,  in  large  prisons,  where  there  b  a 
task-master  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  its  manufacture)  should 
not  be  permitted  to  share  in  the  produce  of  the  prisoners'  earnings. 
Let  us  at  least  have  one  man  in  every  prison  beside  the  Chaplain^ 
who  is  not  interested  in  pushing  profitable  work  to  its  utmost 
extent. 

I  say  this  the  more  earnestly,  because  I  hope  we  shall  endeavour 
to  bring  back  hard  labor,  which  will  rarely  be  found  profitable,  but 
for  which  no  other  employment  cai^  be  substituted  vrith  equal 
advantage,  either  to  the  prisoner  or 'the.  public,  in  a  house  of 
correction.  A  large  proportion  of  the  o^enders  committed  for 
punishment  to  those  prisons,  are  such  as  cannot  be  converted  into 
manufacturers,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  so  converted : 
for  the  imprisonment,  which  was  inflicted  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  the  offence,  is  not  intended,  to  change  the  ordinary  habits  and 
course  of  life  of  the  ofiender  after  he  shall  have  quittea  the  prison. 
To  attempt  to  teach  a  servant  in  husbandry,  who  has  misbc^ved, 
a  turnip  stealer,  a  breaker  of  hedges,  or  a  poacher,  to  make  shoes 
and  coats,  during  the  short  period  for  which  he  is  confined  in  a 
liouse  of  correction,  is  a  mere  waste  of  instruction  and  materials  ( 
it  is  cutting  leather  to  pieces,  and  spoiling  cloth,  without  either 
increattng  the  punishment  of  the  ofiender,  or  promoting  his  future 
advantage ;  whereas  a  manufacturer  will  be  more  efiectually  ptt<- 
xusbed,  by  being  put  to  work  requiring  a  degree  of  personal  ex^« 
tioQ  to  wnich  he  is  not  accustomed,  than  if  he  were  employed  at 
Iris  own  trade. 

It  is  said,  that  hard  labor :  is  not  to  be  found,  but  this  is  only  • 
txiie,  because  it  is  sought  in  conjunction  with  profit.  There  has 
no  yet  been  sufficient  experience  of  Mr.  Cubitus  mill  for  grind* 
ing^com,  for  us  to  know  how  far  it  will  succeed;  but  I  have  no 
expectation,  that  grinding  com  can  be  made  profitable  in  houses 
ef  correction  in  the  country,  where  the  grain-is  to  be  brought  from 
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a  distance,  and  the  flour  cannot  be  deliyered  for  consumption  in 
the  neighborhood)  and  where,  from  the  manner  in  which  die  nuio- 
ber  of  prisoners  must  fluctuate,  the  labor  in  the  prison  cannot  be 
depended  upon  for  a  regular  and  steady  produce }  but  if  the  con^ 
sideration  of  profit  should  be  abandoned,  hard  labor  may  easily  be 
introduced,  and  the  expense  of  instruction  and  task-masters  saved 
into  the  bargain.  There  can  be  no  difliculty  in  the  invention  of 
machines  which  shall  turn  with  difficulty,  and  without  producing 
any  other  eflFect  than  hard  labor  and  good  exercise  in  the  opeii  air, 
in  which  most  of  the  persons  committed  to  houses  of  correction 
should  be  employed,  in  arcades,  or  under  sheds. 

In  my  opinion  we  should  act  much  more  judiciously  in  provid- 
ing the  means  of  labor  without  any  attempt  at  profit,  in^  prisons  of 
this  description,  than  in  carrying  on  works  of  trade  and  manufac- 
ture in  the  manner,  and  upon  the  principles,  now  pursued  in  many 
of  our  most  celebrated  prisons :  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  profit 
is  to  be  intentionally  rejected,  and  that  if  the  power  of  a  maclune 
moved  by  prisoners  can  be  made  to  effect  a  valuable  purpose,  it 
should  not  be  so  applied ;  but  I  contend,  that  a  pecuniaty  gain 
should  be  taken  as  an  accidental  advantage  to  be  accepted  if  it  pre- 
sents itself,  and  not  as  an  essenriai  to  be  required  in  a  schen:ie  for 
setting  such  oflknders  to  work,  as  are  by  the  law  committed  to 
hard  labor.  If  prisoners  so  sentenced,  instead  of  being  employed 
in  works  of  trade  an4  manufacture,  were  put  to  turn  x^eels, 
which  should  in  the  first  instance  be  used  in  raisbg  water  and 
grinding  com  for  the  prison,  but  from  which,  whenever  the  re- 
servoirs of  water  were  filled,  and  com  enough  were  ground,  the 
machinery  producing  those  eflFects  should  be  disconnected,  such 
weights  being  hung  on  in  its  stead  as  should  occasion  the  wheels 
to  move  with  the  same  difficulty  as  before,  I  believe  that  in  most 
prisons  the  counties  would  be  no  losers  bv  the  change ;  for  I  am 
much  inclined  to  think,  that  except  in  a  tew  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, where  master-manufacturers  may  find  it  convenient  to  send 
their  raw  materials  to  be  worked  up,  and  to  fetch'them  away  again, 
paying  for  the  work  done,  it  will  rarely  happen  that  manttfactures 
can  be  carried  on  in  a  prison  to  any  considerable  extent,  widiout 
positive  loss,  the  whole  eamings  of  die  woricman  being  insuflident 
to  counterbalance  the  disadvantage  at  which  the  raw  materials  must 
be  purchased,  added  to  the  want  of  opportunities  of  getting  rid  of 
the  manufactured  articles  except  at  a  reduced  price,  not  to  men- 
tion occasional  losses  by  inferior  workmanship,  and  now  and  then 
a  bad  debt. 

The  approbation*,  which  has  been  so  liberally  bestowed  upon 
die  gaols,  in  which  the  prisoner  has  been  excited  to  work  by  in- 
dulgence, appears  to  me  tp  be  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  thecir« 
^umstance  of  their  having  been  viewed  in  comparison  only  with 
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prisons  in  which  bfienders  have  been  aOowed  to  pass  their  time  in 
idleness^  there  being  hardly  any  place  of  confinement  to  be  met 
with,  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  give  higher  motives  to  di- 
ligence, or  to  form  a  disposition  to  be  orderly  as  well  as  industri- 
ous, on  the  basis  of  repentance. 

It  is  surprising  what  little  account  has  hitherto  been  made  of 
religion,  as  a  motive  of  human  actions,  in  the  prisons  of  this  coun- 
try. In  the  inquiry  which  took  place  concerning  gaols  two  years 
ago,  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  an  inquiry 
directed  particularly  to  the  moral  state  and  condition  of  the  priso- 
ners, and  to  the  effect  of  different  systems  and  courses  of  discipline 
upon  their  conduct  and  characters,  we  examined  visiting  Magistrates, 
and  keepers  of  gaols,  and  those  who  from  humanity  had  looked 
into  places  in  which  offenders  were  confined  ;  but  no  person  ever 
thought  of  applying  for  information,  to  the  chaplain  of  any  gaol, 
upon  these  subjects  ;  nor  indeed  did  the  province  of  that  officer  in 
any  of  the  prisons  which  engaged  our  attention,  appear  to  be  such 
as  to  warrant  us  in  expecting  to  receive  any,  material  lights  from 
that  quarter. 

In  general,  the  chaplain  is  not  required,  by  the  rules  of  the  prison, 
to  do  more  than  read  prayers  and  preach  on  a  Sundav,  and  read 
prayers  once  or  twice  besides  in  the  course  of  the  week.  Where 
religious  books  are  furnished,  he  is  not  always  the  channel  through 
which  they  pass :  if  instruction  be  given  in  reading  pr  writing, 
the  school  is  generally  under  the  management  of  the  keeper,  (or 
perhajM,  in  case  of  boys,  under  that  of  the  keeper's  wife,}  the 
chaplain  does  not  interfere,  he  is  not  consulted  in  the  arrangements 
made  for  that  purpose,  he  has  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  him  who 
is  to  teach,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  proficiency  of  ^ose  who  are 
taught ;  he  is  generally  expected  to  visit  the  sick,  and  sometimes 
it  b  mentioned  in  his  instructions  that  he  shall  attend  the  sum- 
mons of  a  prisoner  who  may  send  for  him  ;  but  there  are  few  pri- 
sons in  which  it  is  made  a  part  of  his  duty  to  communicate  at 
other  times  with  the  prisoners,  except  one  or  two,  of  which  the 
rules  are  copied  from  those  of  the  gaol  at  Gloucester ;  and  even 
there,  the  fide  which  directs  the  chaplain  to  attend  such  prisoners 
as  may  stand  in  need  of  his  spiritual  assistance,  (expressions  which 
seoon  to  imply  th^t  all  are  not  considered  as  having  occasion  for 
any  assistance  of  that  kind,)  contains  a  proviso,  <<  that  such  atten- 
d^ace  shall  not  interfere  with  the  stated  hours  of  labor." 

And  yet,  unless  the  world  has  been  in  error  for  many  ages,  re- 
ligion is  the  most  powerful  engine  that  can  be  applied  to  the  hu- 
man mind ;  and  surely  if  there  be  any  spot  upon  this  earth,  in 
which  more  than  in  any  other  it  may  expect  attention,  that  spot 
is  within  the  walls  of  a  prison ;  if  there  oe  any  season  in  which 
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txi  ofi«ndev  is  peculiarly  in  a  state  to  derive  benefit  from  the  adrice 
which  a  christian  minister  has  to  ofier  to  him,  it  is  when  he^is  tastings 
for  the  first  time,  the  bitter  fruits  of  his  follies  and  vices,  when  he 
is  just  beginning  to  find,  to  his  cost,  whither  lead,  (even  in  ^this 
world,)  the  paths  in  which  he  has  trod  \  when  the  arguments  of  the 
teacher  are  confirmed  by  bis  own  experience,  and  repeated  to  him 
by  the  voice  of  conscience,  no  longer  drowned  amidst  the  noise  of 
intemperance,  or  repressed  by  the  ridicule  of  dissolute  companions* 
No  doubt  there  will  be  criminal^  so  hardened  that  no  impression 
can  be  made  upon  them,  but  even  of  the  most  hardened  we  have  no 
right  to  despair  in  the  first  instance ;  in  bodily  diseases  we  act  upon 
a  difierent  principle :  the  physician  says  .<<  while  there  is  life  there  is 
hope,"  and  we  should  justly  be  blamed  if  we  were  to  abandon  the 
sick  man  while  the  pulse  continued  to  beat,  and  the  vital  heat  yet 
lingered  in  any  part  of  the  animal  frame  \  much  less  can  the 
clergyman,  who  has  the  promise  of  God's  blessing  on  his  endeav* 
ours,  be  justified  in  considering  any  human  beings,  who  retain  their 
natural  faculties  and  the  use  of  reason,  as  so  dead  in  sin  that  he 
may  turn  from  them  without  any  efibrt  for  their  preservation  $  we 
are  not  warranted  in  treating  any  class  of  offenders,  however  pro- 
fligate may  have  Seen  their  former  course  of  life,  as  if  they  were 
so  changed  and  bi^talized  ^y  vice,  that  they  had  no  longer  un« 
derstandings  to  be  convinced,  but  could  henceforward  be  acted 
upon  only  through  their  appetites. 

The  chaplain  of  a  large  gaol  in  a  populous  city  should  attend 
the  prison  daily,  and  ought  to  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  hit 
time  among  the  prisoners.  He  should  see  every  convicted  prisoner 
immediately  after  his  sentence,  without  waiting  to  be  sent  for,  and 
should  endeavour  to  obtain  his  confidence.  It  can  hardly  be  ex^^ 
pected,  that  those  who  are  only  charged  vrith  ofiences,  should  be 
unreserved  in  their  communications  to  him  before  their  trials ;  but 
if  prisoners  of  this  description  should  be  inclined  to  receive  his 
spiritual  assistance,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  withholding  it.  He 
should  take  care  that  the  prisoners  are  supplied  with  proper  books 
and  tracts,  and  should  see  diat  suitable  arrangements  are  made  for 
their  instruction  in  theif  several  wards,  electing  the  fittest  among 
them  for  instructors.  It  may  be  a  question  of  some  nicety,  in 
what  cases  prisonexi;  of  one  class  might  be  allowed  to  act  as  teachers 
to'  those  belonging  to  another.  Inere  seems  to  be  no  objection 
to  the  employment  of  untried  prisoners  for  that  purpose  in  any  part 
of  the  prison,  if  we  can  depend  on  their  confining  their  communi- 
cations to  the  object  for  which  they  shall  be  sent  \  but  they  ought 
not  to  be  continued  in  that  capacity,'after  they  shail  have  been  con* 
victed  of  disgraceful  offences;  and  I  own  I  cahnot  concur  in  the 
—  propriety  of  appomting  a  felon  to  act  as  schoolmaster  to  the  boys 
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confined  in  a  gaol,  although  I  see  that  practice  resorted  to  in  on^ 
of  those  which  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  its  general  manage- 
inent.  I  believe  that  a  large  discretion  is  sometimes  exercised  by 
gaolers^  in  regard  to  the  part  of  their  prison  in  which  particular 
prisoners  should  be  placed.  In  some  gaols,  if  a  person  be  commit- 
ted for  a  simple  misdemeanor,  who  has  previously  been  convicted  of 
a  felony,  or  who  has  a  very  bad  character,  the  keeper  takes  it  upon 
himself  to  confine  him  among  those  charged  with  felony,  as  being 
unfit  to  associate]  with  the  prisoners  of  his  proper  class  :  and  this 
practice  seems  to  be  approved  of.  It  appears  to  me',  I  own,  to  be 
likely  to  lead  to  great  abuse,  and  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  many 
irregularities  ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  as  the 
law  now  stands,  illegal.  If  any  latitude  be  allowed  upon  this  sub- 
ject, it  should  be  authorized  by  Parliament,  and  should  be  extended 
no  further  than  to  those  particular  cases  in  which  the  visiting  Ma- 
gistrates of  the  prison  should  see  occasion  to  give  a  special  order 
in  writing  for  such  departure  from  their  general  rules. 

The  chaplain  should  also  read  all  letters  to  and  from  prisoners 
convicted  of  felony  or  committed  to  hard  labor ;  nor  should  such 
prisoners  be  allowed  to  carry  on  any  correspondence,  or  see  any  of 
their  friends,  without  his  approbation.  The  friends  and  connec- 
tions of  prisoners  should  indeed  engage  a  large  share  of  the  chap- 
lain's attention,  as  the  knowledge  of  them  would  frequently  enable 
him  to  confer  upon  the  prisoners  the  most  essential  benefits.  How 
often  might  it  be  in  his  power  to  obtain  forgiveness  for  a  criminal 
from  an  injured  master,  who  might  take  the  prisoner  back  into 
his  service  on  his  discharge  ?  to  reconcile  the  offender  to  friends 
whose  regard  he  had  alienated  ?  to  make  his  peace  with  relations, 
who  had  thrown  him  ofi^in  consequence  of  his  vices,  but  who 
might  be  induced,  by  the  mediation  of  a  respectable  clergyman,  to 
receive  him  again  among  them,  or  to  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  beginning  life  anew  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  his  disgrace  ? 
I  believe  that  much  good  has  been  done  in  this  way,  and  in  pro- 
curing employment  for  discharged  prisoners,  by  benevolent  gaolers, 
who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  future  fate  of  those  whom  they 
have  sent  out  from  their  prisons ;  but  much  more  might  of  course 
be  effected  by  the  exertions  of  men,  whose  better  education  and 
higher  rank  in  society  must  give  diem  greater  weight  and  more 
extensive  influence,  and  who  could  devote  more  time  to  these  ob- 
jects than  can  be  bestowed  upon  them  by  a  person  who  has  the 
general  concerns  of  a  large  gaol  to  attend  to. 

In  giving  efficiency  to  the  chaplain  we  must  take  care  to  avoid 
all  collision  of  authority  between  him  and  the  gaoler,  or  governor 
of  the  prison  :  all  direct  power  must  continue  in  the  hands  of  the 
latter^  in  whom  alone  rests  all  responsibility  for  the  safe  keeping 
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of  his  priaoners }  the  chaplain  can  only  act>  either  upon  officers 
or  prisoners  by  advice  ^  even  if  he  were  insulted  in  the  prison,  it 
is  not  his  province  to  order  punishment,  but  all  possible  means 
should  be  taken  to  uphold  his  character  and  consequence  :  the  go- 
vernor should  be  particularly  required  to  take  care  diat  he  is  treated 
on  all  occasions,  and  by  all  persons  within  the  walls  of  the  prison, 
with  proper  respect ;  to  report  to  him  all '  such  punishments  as  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  inflict  for  breaches  of  prison  discipline,  and 
generally  to  consult  with  him  on  all  points  connected  widi  the 
moral  state  and  condition  of  the  prbon  :  nor  do  I  conceive  that 
the  attention  of  the  chaplain  ought  to  be  confined  to  matters  purely 
of  a  moral  or  religious  nature — he  is  by  his  profession  the  friend 
and  guardian  of  the  distressed,  and  if  he  should  think  fit,  at  any 
time,  to  make  a  representation  to  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  upon 
dny  subject  which  has  no  reference  to  religion  or  morals,  either  in 
consequence  of  his  own  observation,  or  of  a  complaint  made  to 
him  by  a  prisoner,  he  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  an  officious  med- 
dler with  what  did  not  concern  him,  but  his  application,  even  if 
the  keeper  did  not  see  occasion  to  comply  with  it,  should  be 
patiently  and  respectfully  received;  it  should  be  the  primary  ob-^ 
ject  of  the  attention  of  the  visiting  Magistrates  of  every  gaol,  to 
see  that  the  chaplain  did  not  assume  too  much,  and  that  he  was 
not  on  the  other  hand  overlooked  as  a  person  of  no  consequence 
in  the  prison  i  and  wherever  the  duties  of  that  officer  were  cor- 
rectly performed,  I  am  mistaken  if  tliese  Magistrates  would  not 
soon  feel  that  they  derived  much  assistance  from  him  in  their 
*  superintendence. 

The  amount  of  the  annual  salary  which  the  justices  may  ap« 
point  to  the  chaplain  of  a  gaol,  by  the  55th  Geo.  III.  cap.  48,  is 
100/.  y  for  the  duty  done  in  the  house  of  correction  tliey  may 
give  SOL  but  where  the  same  person  is  to  attend  both  gaol  and 
house  of  correction,  (which  is  often  found  convenient,  the  latter 
being  often  under  the  same  roof  with  the  former)  the  salary  for 
the  double  duty  is  not  to  exceed  120/.  In  small  houses  of  cor* 
rection,  calculated  for  the  reception  of  a  few  prisoners,  where  there 
may  sometimes  be  only  two  or  three  persons  in  confinement,  and 
sometimes  none  at  all,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  as  far  as  the  sum 
to  which  the  justices  are  limited  ;  such  prisons  must  be  attended 
by  some  clergyman  who  has  other  occiipatiousin  the  neighbourhood, 

'  At  Gloucester  the  chaplain  signs  his  approbation  of  everjr  puuishment 
ID  the  book  in  which  it  is  registered  ;  but  the  propriety  of  this  practice  ia 
very  questionable :  that  tlie  chaplain  should  formally  sanction  proceedings  of 
this  kind  seems  equally  .inconsistent  with  the  relation  in  which  he  stands 
towards  the  prisoners,  aad  with  a  due  regard  to  the  consequence  and  autho- 
rity of  the  governor. 
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and  all  the  duty,  that  can  be  expected^  is  the  serrice  of  the  church 
upon  a  Sunday,  attendance  upon  the  sick  when  required,  and  one 
or  two  visits  in  the  course  of  the  week;  but  for  the  care  of  a  large 
prison,  the  sum  of  120/.  does  not  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  remune* 
ration  \  it  b  the  lowest  sum  allowed  by  the  legislature  in  the  Act 
relative  to  stipendiary  curates,  for  the  curate  of  a  non-resident 
rector  in  a  parish  in  which  the  population  shall  exceed  five  hun- 
dred persons  ;  but  there  is  no  parish  in  which  the  clergyman,  hav- 
ing the  cure  of  souls,  can  be  supposed  to  be  in  habits  of  commu- 
nication with  all  its  inhabitants ;  a  large  portion  of  them  must  be 
infants,  or  persons  with  whom  he  can  have  no  intercourse ;  where* 
as,  in  a  prison  there  Is  no  individual  who  ought  not  to  be  an  object 
of  attention  to  the  chaplain,  and  few  who  do  not  demand  much 
more  spiritual  assistance  than  would  be  required  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  parishioner.  Perhaps  it  may  be  expedient  in  fixing  the* 
limits  to  which  the  justices  shall  have  power  to  raise  the  chajp- 
Iain's  salary,  to  adopt  the  principle  taken  with  respect  to  the 
stipendiary  curates,  and  to  let  the  amount  depend,  in  some  degree 
on  the  average  number  of  the  prisoners  confined,  or  on  the  num- 
ber which  the  prison  is  calculated  to  contain.  We  must  be  aware 
that  parsimony  on  this  head  is  not  economy,  for  laying  aside  all 
higher  considerations,  (which  however  ought  not*to  be  disregarded) 
we  cannot  but  see,  that  the  amount  of  any  addition  which  could 
be  made  to  the  salary  of  the  chaplain  of  a  county  gaol,  would  soon 
be  saved  to  the  county,  if  a  few  prisoners  only  should  be  replaced 
by  his  exertions  in  die  paths  of  honest  industry,  instead  of  being 
turned  loose  at  the  end  of  their  imprisonment,  to  commit  fresh 
oflences,  and  fall  again  under  the  censure  of  the  law ;  since  every 
re-commitment  adds  to  the  expenses  of  the  gaol,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  charges  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  offenders 
is  immediately  repaid  out  of  the  county  purse. 

That  offences  of  every  description  have  of  late  years  become 
more  numerous  in  this  kingdom,  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be  dis« 
puted ;  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  inquire  how  far  this  may  be  o^ing 
to  the  increase  of  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  country,^— or 
to  the  growth  of  large  towns,  (among  the  inhabitants  of  which  we 
must  expect  to  find  more  crimes  committed  than  among  an  equal 
number  of  persons  living  in  villages,  or  spread  over  the  face  of  a 
large  district,)  or  to  the  fluctuations  of  trade  incident  to  a  great 
extent  of  commerce  and  manufacture,  by  wluch  large  bodies  of 
workmen  are  often  thrown  at  once  out  of  employment, — or  to  the 
imprudence  and  want  of  forethought  resulting  from  the  depen- 
dence which  the  lower  orders  have  of  late  years  been  accustomed 
to  place  in  parish  relief,  for  their  support  in  the  hour  of  distress, — 
or  to  the  ride  of  blasphemy  and  sedition,  which  is  poured  incea* 
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sandy  from  the  public  press^  to  subyert  the  principles,  and  deaden 
the  moral  feelings  of  the  people  \  all  these  causes  probably  contri- 
bute, more  or  less,  to  swell  the  list  of  oflFenders,  but  it  is  amongst 
the  circumstances  which  have  the  largest  share  in  producing  diis 
evil,  that  the  ordinary  penalties  of  die  law  have  ceased  to  carry 
with  them  any  terror  :  transportation  is  no  longer  dreaded  as  an 
exile  to  an  unknown  and  savage  (land ;  but  on  the  contrary^  is 
hailed  by  the  hardened  criminal  as  holding  out  to  him  the  prospect 
of  being  settled  in  a  country  which  is  represented  as  possessing 
many  advantages,  and  where  he  hopes  to  meet  again  the  compan- 
ions of  his  former  dissolute  life ;  while  imprisonment,  no  longer 
aggravated  by  hardships,  with  which  it  ought  never  to  have  been 
attended,  has  lost  those  which  should  properly  belong  to  it ;  we 
have  passed  on  this  head  from  one  extreme  to  another.  In  former 
times,  men  were  deterred  from  pursuing  the  road  that  led  to  a 
prison,  by  the  apprehension  of  encountering  there  disease  and  hun- 
ger, of  being  loaded  with  heavy  irons,  and  of  remaining  without 
clothes  to  cover  them,  or  a  bed  to  lie  on  ;  we  have  done  no  more 
than  what  justice  required  in  relieving  the  inmates  of  a  prison  from 
these  hardships  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  that  they  should  be  freed 
from  the  fear  of  all  otiier  sufferings  and  privations ;  and  I  hope 
that  those,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  up  the  consideration  of  these 
subjects,  will  see,  that  in  penitentiaries,  offenders  should  be  sub- 
jected to  separate  confinement,  accompanied  by  such  work  as  may 
be  found  consistent  with  that  system  of  imprisonment  \  that  in 
gaols  or  houses  of  correction,  mey  should  perform  that  kind  of 
labor  which  the  law  has  enjoined ;  and  that  in  prisons  of  both  de- 
scriptions, instead  of  being  allowed  to  cater  for  themselves,  they 
should  be  sustained  by  such  food  as  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  establishment  should  have  provided  for  them :  in  short,  that 
prisons  should  be  considered  as  places  of  punishment,  and  not  as 
scenes  of  cheerful  industry,  where  a  compromise  must  be  made 
with  the  prisoner's  appetites  to  make  him  do  the  common  work  of 
a  journeyman  or  manufacturer,  and  the  labors  of  the  spinning  wheel 
and  the  loom  must  be  alleviated  by  indulgence.' 

I  That  I  am  guilty  of  no  exaggeration  in  thus  describing  a  prison  conducted 
upon  the  principles  oow  coming  mto  fashion,  will  be  evident  to  any  person  who 
will  turn  to  the  latter  part  of  the  article,  ^  Penitentiary,  Millbank/'  in  Mr.  Bux* 
ton's  book  on  prisons ;  he  there  states  what  passed  in  conversation  between 
himself  and  the  governor  of  Bury  gaol,  (which  gaol,  by-the-by,  he  praises 
as  one  of  the  three  best  prisons  he  has  ever  seen,  and  strongly  recommends 
to  our  imitation  at  Millbank).  Having  ob&erved,  that  the  governor  of 
Bury  gaol  had  mentioned  his  having  counted  34  spinning  wheels  in 
full  activity  when  he  left  that  eaol  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  Mr.  Buxton  proceeds  as  follows,  '*  after  he  bad  seen  the  Mill* 
bank  Penitentiary,  I  asked  liim  what  would  be  the  consequence,  if  the  re<* 
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APPENDIX. 


The  designs  for  prisons^  published  by  the  Society  for  Prison  Dis- 
cipline, are  all  formed  on  what  is  called  in  prison  building  the  wind* 
mill  plan  ;  that,  on  which  I  mean  here  to  remark,  is  the  large  one^ 
intended  for  a  county  gaol,  and  calculated  to  hold  4*00  prisoners. 
It  consists  of  central  buildings,  in  which  are  the  governor's  apart* 
ments  and  those  of  the  chaplain,  when  residing  within  the  gaol, 
and  of  six  ranges  of  building  stretching  out  from  the  centre,  like 
the  radii  of  a  circle,  or  the  arms  of  a  windmill,  in  which  the  pri- 
soners are  to  be  placed  :  each  of  these  six  ranges  of  buildings  con- 
sists of  five  stories,  of  which  the  three  upper  stories  are  night-cells, 
and  the  two  lower,  day-rooms,  being  each  divided  in  the  middle  by 
a  wall,  which  runs  down  the  rooms  longitudinally,  so  that  the  two 
stories  make  four  day-rooms,  or  work-rooms  :  at  the  further  end 
from  the  centre,  where  the  staircases,  privies,  &c.  are  placed,  there 
are  two  rooms  for  a  superintendent,  the  one  above  the  other,  with 
an  interior  communication  between  them,  from  one  of  which  rooms 
he  can  see  into  each  of  the  four  work-rooms  s  and  the  governor 

fulations  there  iised,  were  adopted  by  liim."  "  The  consequence  would  be/ 
e  replied,  ''that  every  wheel  would  he  stopped;*'  Mr.  Buxton  then  adds, 
^  I  would  not  be  considered  as  supposing,  that  the  prisoners  will  altogether 
refuse  to  work  at  Millbank — they  will  work  during  the  stated  hours; 
but  the  present  incentive  being  wanting,  the  labor  will,  I  apprehend,  be  lan- 
guid and  desultory.''  I  shall  nut  on  my  part  undertake  to  say,  that  they 
will  do  as  much  work  as  will  be  done  in  those  prisons  in  which  work  is  the 

I»riiBary  object;  but  besides  the  encouragement  of  the  portion  of  earnings 
aid  up  for  them,  they  know  that  diligence  is  among  the  qualities  that  wnl 
.recommend  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  Crown,  and  that  the  want  of  it  is,  by 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  prison,  an  offence  to  be  punished.  The  go- 
vernor of  Bury  gaol,  who  is  a  very  intelligent  man.  must  have  spoken  has- 
tily, in  his  eagerness  to  support  his  own  system,  and  did  not,  I  conceive,  give 
himself  credit  fur  as  much  power  and  authority  in  his  prison  as  he  really 
possesses.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  keepers  of  prisons  should  like 
the  new  system ;  there  is  less  trouble  in  the  care  of  a  manufactory  than  in 
that  of  a  gaol ;  but  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  so  much  reliance  is  placed  in 
argument  on  the  declaration  of  some  of  these  officers,  that  the  prisoners  are 
quieter  where  their  work  is  encouraged  by  allowing  them  to  spend  a  portion 
of  their  earnings.  It  may  naturally  be  expected,  that  ofTcuders  will  be 
least  discontented,  and  consequently  least  turbulent,  where  their  punish- 
ment is  lightest,  or  where,  to  use  Mr'  Buxton's  own  words,  "  by  making  la- 
bor productive  of  comfort  or  convenience,  you  do  much  towards  rendering  it 
agreeable ;''  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt,  whether  these  are  the  pri- 
sons of  which  men  will  live  in  most  dread. 
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can  8ee  into  the  other  end  of  the  same  rooms  through  an  inspection 
hoki  or  he  may  enter  at  that  end,  but  he  must,  for  those  purposes 
come  out  of  his  apartments,  and  go  up  a  few  steps  from  an  outer 
gallery,  which  runs  round  the  centre  building.  The  first  objection 
which  I  see  to  this  plan  is,  that  these  twenty-four  day*rooms  are 
all  of  the  same  size,  viz.  about  thirteen  feet  wide,  and  eighty-five 
feet  long,  and  all,  by  the  construction  of  the  building,  incapable 
of  being  sub-divided ;  whereas,  if  a  passage  were  to  run  by  the 
Slide  of  a  range  of  cells,  or  small  rooms,  ^there  might  be  any  num- 
ber of  entrances  made  from  the  passage  into  the  day-rooms,  ^  some 
of  which  might  in  that  case  be  used  with  one  or  other  of  the  ad- 
joining wards,  as  occasion  might  require  j  and  the  partitions  run- 
ning across  the  cells,  would  not  create  any  obstruction  to  sight 
through  the  inspection  holes  from  the  passage.  The  space  taken 
up  by  this  passage  would  not  be  thrown  away,  for  the  prisoners 
might  exercise  in  the  passage  when  the  weather  would  not  admit 
of  their  going  into  the  court-yard  for  that  purpose ;  according  to 
the  present  design,  thev  must,  in  wet  weather,  remain  during  the 
whole  of  the  day  in  their  work-rooms,  which  are  not  very  well 
ventilated,  having  windows  only  on  one  side. 

My  next  objection  is,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  inspection.  It 
must  be  difficult  for  a  person  looking  through  an  aperture  at  one 
extremity  of  a  narrow  room  eighty-five  feet  long,  to  see  what  pri- 
soners are  doing  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  even  if  there  were 
nothing  in  the  apartment  to  obstruct  his  sight;  but  this  difficulty 
seems  increased  to  an  impossibility,  when  a  number  of  human 
bodies  and  looms,  or  other  implements  of  manufacture,  shall  be 
interposed.  If  it  be  said,  that  die  governor  will  inspect  at  the  other 
end,  it  may  be  replied,  that  venr  little  expectation  can  be  entertain- 
ed of  inspection  into  twenty-four  work-rooms  from  a  governor, 
who  will  have  the  general  care  of  the  whole  prison  throvni  upon 
him,  especially  as  he  cannot  Inspect  at  all  wrthout  doming  out  of 
his  house  for  that  purpose;  but  even  while  he  shall  be  looking  in 
upon  the  prisoners  at  one  end,  and  the  superintendent  inspecting 

^  In  thi9  figure  cells  B  and  C  may  be  used  indifferently  with  A  or  with  D 
having  a  coromunicatiua  with  either,  as  well  as  with  the  passage  P. 
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at  the  otherj  they  would  neither  of  them  know  much  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  middle  of  a  room  eighty-five  feet  long,  and  would 
hear  nothing  of  what  might  be  said  there.  Inspection  must  be 
very  imperfect^  if  an  officer  cannot  occasionally  approach  near 
enough  to  prisoners  to  ascertain  what  is  going  on,  and  even  to  hear 
them  converse,  without  their  being  conscious  that  they  are  under 
his  observation.  Tou  cannot  prevent  cards  and  dice  from  being 
brought  into  a  county  gaol,  and  if  you  could,  pieces  of  money 
have  heads  and  tails,  and  very  good  dominoes  may  be  made  out  of 
leather.  The  only  way  to  prevent  gambling  is,  occasionally  to 
come  upon  the  prisoners  unawares. 

In  their  court-yards  the  prisoners  will  be  still  less  under  inspec- 
tion than  in  their  work-rooms,  or  to  speak  more  correctly^  they 
will  be  under  no  inspection  at  all.  The  superintendent  having 
four  wards,  (or  classes  of  prisoners,)  under  his  care,  to  which  two 
court-yards  are  attached,  (one  on  each  side  of  his  building,)  must 
have  two  classes  at  work,  while  two  others  are  taking  exercise  in 
the  two  yards,  and  his  room  is  so  placed,  that  he  cannot  see 
from  it  into  either  of  the  yards;  either,  therefore,  the  prisoners  in 
both  the  court-yards  must  take  air  and  exercise  without  being  seen 
by  him,  or  he  must  abandon  his  working  wards,  and  one  court- 
yard, to  attend  to  the  other;  and  if  the  number  of  superintendents 
oe  doubled,  still  one  of  the  yards,  or  both  the  work-rooms,  must 
remain  uninspected  by  either  of  them,  while  the  inspection  of  the 
governor,  from  the  gallery  round  the  central  building,  can  be  of  very 
little  avail ;  for  the  ranges  of  building  radiating  nt>m  the  centre 
create  so  jnuch  obstruction  to  sight  from  thence,  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  single  point  in  that  gallery  from  which  the  whole 
of  any  one  court- yard  can  be  seen  at  once.  It  is  also  very  objec- 
tionable to  place  the  superintendent  at  the  greatest  possible  distance 
from  the  governor,  as  the  inspection  of  the  governor  should  be 
directed  much  more  to  his  officers  than  to  the  prisoners;  but  this 
defect  might  perhaps  be  remedied,  by  putting  the  superintendent 
at  the  other  end,  next  the  centre  building,  as  the  loss  of  the  go- 
vernor's power  to  look  in  at  the  opposite  end  to  that  of  the  super- 
intendent's rooms  would  not  be  very  important. 

The  fourth  objection  to  this  windmill  plan,  is  the  little  security 
against  escape  which  it  affisrds,  compared  with  those  in  which  the 
court-yards  are  surrounded  by  buildings.  It  must  be  a  very  high 
wall  that  can  keep  in  a  prisoner  who  has  a  friend  ou  the  outside  to 
throw  over  to  him  the  end  of  a  rope — and  the  practice  of  placing 
loose  bricks  at  the  top  of  the  outer  wall  of  a  prison,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  alarm  in  case  of  an  attempt  to  climb  over  it,  may  be  use- 
ful in  small  prisons,  but  the  bricks  would  fall  without  being  beard, 
from  the  top  of  a  wall  of  sufficient  extent  to  enclose  three  acres  of 
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ground.  Nor  can  I  see  where,  according  to  the  construction  of 
this  prison,  it  will  be  possible  to  make  ian  effectual  separation  be- 
tween male  and  female  prisoners.  I  presume  it  is  intended,  that 
one  or  two  of  the  ranges  of  building  should  be  appropriated  to 
females,  but  two  airing  grounds  used  by  them  would  in  either  case 
be  contiguous  to  those  of  the  males,  and  it  would  require  very  high 
party-walls  to  court-yards,  over  which  there  is  so  little  inspection, 
to  prevent  communication  between  the  men  and  the  women;  by 
night  they  would  certainly  talk  from  cell  to  cell.  The  kitchens  in 
this  design,  of  which  there  are  but  two,  appear  to  me  to  be  much 
too  small,  nor  do  I  see  how  such  of  the  prisoners,  as  may  be  allow- 
ed to  dress  their  own  food,  in  addition  to  some  from  each  of  the 
other  classes,  could  have  access  to  them,  without  a  greater  degree 
of  communication  between  prisoners  of  different  descriptions  than 
would  be  desirable:  more  kitchens  however  might  perhaps  be  made, 
by  taking  for  that  purpose  the  rooms  intended  for  store-rooms,  and 
making  store-rooms  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  prisoners'  buildings. 
I  mean  here  to  dwell  upon  those  objections  only  which  seem  to 
show,  that  the  windmill  plan  is  not  well  calculated  for  a  large  pri- 
son. - 

I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  no  one  form  of  building  will  be 
advantageous  for  prisons  of  all  sizes — ^the  windmill  plan  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  best  for  prisons  which  are  too  small  to  admit  of  their 
enclosing  the  court-yards  within  the  buildings,  and  in  which,  there 
being  only  one  or  two  officers  to  take  care  of  all  the  prisoners,  it  is 
very  convenient  that  the  keeper  should  reside  in  the  midst  of  them  j 
but  where  many  prisoners  are  to  be  provided  for,  it  appears  to  me 
that  convenience,  inspection,  and  security,  will  be  most  easily 
combined  in  those  plans  in  which  the  buildings  shall  be  so  disposed 
as  entirely  to  enclose  the  court-yards,  and  a  passage  shall  run  round 
the  whole  prison  on  each  floor.  From  this  passage  you  may  have 
as  many  distinct  day-rooms  as  may  be  found  convenient,  and  as 
many  inspection  holes  into  such  rooms  as  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  every  portion  of  the  prisoners  within  the  reach  of  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear  of  their  officer^  whenever  he  shall  find  occasion  to 
watch  them. 

Of  the  prisons  built  upon  the  principle  of  surrounding  the  yards 
there  may  of  course  be  many  shapes.  The  plans  in  Mr.  Howard's 
time  were  chiefly  squares  and  rectangular  figures— but  the  court- 
yards cannot  conveniently  be  divided^  or  brought  under  the  gover- 
nor's inspection  in  such  ngures,  and  the  modem  designs  are  more 
commonly  polygons,  or  figures  of  many  sides  approaching  to  cir- 
cles, but  composed  of  short  straight  sides,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience 
and  expense  of  the  circular  form.  The  plan  of  the  Penitentiary  at 
Millbanky  consisting  of  six  pentagons  formed  on  the  sides  of  a  hol- 
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low  hexagon,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  chapel,  could  not  well 
be  so  contracted  as  to  suit  a  county  gaol  for  three  or  four  hundred 
prisoners,  for  the  court-yards  of  a  prison  similar  to  that  at  Mill- 
bank,  built  on  a  very  reduced  scale,  would  not  be  large  enough  or 
su£Bciently  airy:  but  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think,  that  a  conve- 
nient prison  for  a  few  hundred  prisoners  might  be  formed  on  a  de- 
sign uniting  the  windmill  plan  with  that  of  the  polygon— t.  e* 
adding  some  ranges  of  building  which  should  join  the  circumference 
to  the  centre.  In  every  prison  built  on  the  principle  of  the  poly- 
gon, two  such  ranges  of  building  seem  to  be  necessary:'  one  from 
3ie  porter's  lodge  to  protect  the  entrance  passage  to  me  governor's 
house  from  the  ipale  prisoners,  and  the  other  at  the  other  end  of 
the  portion  of  the  prison  used  for  male  prisoners,  to  divide  them 
efiectually  from  the  females — but  more  such  ranges  of  building 
may  perhaps  be  convenient,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  parts  of 
the  prison  used  for  the  m^e  prisoners  from  each  other.  In  this 
prison  the  inspection  of  the  governor  and  matron  over  the  yai^ds 
used  by  their  respective  prisoners  would  be  complete,  and  the  male 
prisoners  would  be  fenced  in  by  themselves. 

But  whatever  may  be  considered  as  the  best  form  for  a  prison 
of  a  particular  size,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  it  to  Magistrates 
who  may  contemplate  such  an  erection,  to  settle  in  the  first  instance 
not  only  the  number  of  classes  into  which  their  prisoners  are  to  be 
divided,  but  the  principles  by  which  the  treatment  of  each  class  is 
to  be  regulated— which  shall  dress  dinner  in  their  own  wards,  and 
which  take  it  from  a  public  kitchen;  which  shall  be  put  to  hard 

*  In  this  figure  the  black  lines  are  ranges  of  building,  and  the  dotted  line 
it  the  wall  dividing  the  part  of  the  prison  occupied  by  females  from  the  pas- 
sage from  the  porter's  lodge  to  the  governor's  house. 
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hbor  in  the  open  aiTi  under  sheds  or  arqades,  and  which  be  em- 
ployed in  close  work-rooms;  and  where  fires  sliall  be  made;  for 
the  method  of  heating  the  buildings  is  an  important  point  to  be 
arranged  in  the  original  plan,  the  position  of  coatcellars  and  dust- 
holes  neing  of  great  consequence  in  a  prison.  In  general,  when 
architects  are  applied  to  for  a  plan  of  a  prisoni  they  are  not  fur- 
nished with  sufficient  data.  It  is  common  to  build  the  prison  first, 
and  to  set  about  making  rules  and  regulations  for  it  when  comple- 
ted; but  it  woidd  be  a  wiser  course  to  make  the  rules,  or  at  least 
to  agree  upon  the  substance  of  them,  and  to  settle  the  establishment 
of  officers  and  servants,  before  a  brick  or  a  stone  were  laid. 
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THE 


EXCLUSION  OF  THE  QUEEN 


FROM 


THE  LITURGY. 


X  HE  following. pages  are  written  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
whether  the  advice,  given  to  the  King  by  his  ministers,  to  exclude 
the  Queen's  name  from  the  Ldturgy,  was  consistent  with  the  laws 
of  the  realm,  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  Many  persons 
who  ought  to  have  been  better  informed,  have  asserted,  that  the 
Queen  was  prayed  for  in  the  di£Ferent  rituals,  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth :  this  is  a  mistake ;  for  in  all  of 
them  the  King  only  is  mentioned  under  the  general  title  of  ttu) 
f amnio  nostra  re'ge.^ 

The  intnxfuotion  of  tbe  King  and  Queen  by  name  was  contem- 
porary with  the  reformation,  when  the  principles  of  the  established 
church  were  first  embodied  with  the  law  of  the  land,  which  makes 
the  present,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  a'  most  important  considera- 
tion. Henry  the  Eighth,  *'  a  catalogue  of  whose  vices  would 
comprehend  many  of  the  worst  qualities  incident  to  human  nature, " 
first  directed  their  insertion  in  the  litany  *  of  the  Primer, -and  he 

'  Salisbury  Ritual,  Brit.  Mus.  1584:,  and  those  of  Sarum,  York,  Bangor, 
&Dd  Lincoln,  mentioned  in  the  2  &  8  £dw.  6.  c.  1.  in  the  Lambeth  and 
other  episcopal  libraries.  The  author  has  examined  three  of  the  Salisbury 
Rituals,  and  is  informed  by  a  gentleman  of  great  historical  leamine,  that 
tbe  more  ancient  do  not  contain  the  name  of  the  Queen:  if  they  had,  it 
would  have  been  evidence  of  a  common  law  right.  The  churches  within 
the  province  of  Canterbury  used  the  Salisbury  Ritual,  as  Lynwood  mentions, 
"  tota  provincia  Cantuariensis  hunc  usum  Sarisberiensem  sequitur." 

^  The  litanies  and  suffrages,  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  Common  Prayer, 
in  use  from  tbe  time  of  Constantine. 
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wts  described  as  '^  thy  senrant,  our  King  and  goyemor/*  and 
Queen  Katherine  as  ^*  our  noble  Queen.  '  James  the  Krst, 
whom  his  most  partial  biographer  represents  as  having  *'  scarce 
a  virtue  free  from  the  contagion  of  some  neighbouring  vice,^  and 
mieen  Adne  his  vfife,  **.  neither  eminent  for  her  virtues  nor  her 
vices/'- — ^the  one  is  styled  *^  thy  Servant  James,  our  gracious  King 
and  governor/'  the  other  '^  our  gracious  Queen  Anne.''  ^  1  he  first 
unfortunate  Charles,  and  his  bigotted  Queen  Henrietta  Maria^ 
have  each  of  ihem  the  same  description  as  in  the  preceding  reign.^ 
The  second  Charles,  (''  as  a  sovereign,  his  character,  though  not 
altogether  destitute  of  virtue,  was,  in  the  main,  dangerous  to  his 
country^  and  dishonorable  to  himself,")  was  more  honored  than  his 
ancestors,  and  had  the  .epithet  of  **  most  religious  **  first  added  to 
bts  title,  which  gave  great  umbrage  to  a  few  bishops,  who  were 
inclined  to  think  that  '*  the  signi^cation  the  word  bore  in  the 
JCnglish  language  no  way  applicable  to  the  king,  who  usually  came 
from  his  mistresses'  lodgings  to  church,  even  on  sacrament  days  ^ 
and  his  Qoeen,  a  violent  catholic,  and  towards  whom  he  very  soon 
manifested  a  perfect  hatred,  is  called  **  our  most  gracious  qiieen 
Katherine/'*^  James  die  Second,  so  bigotted^  to  his  faith  as  to 
prefer  it  to  the  crown,  and  Qneen  Mary,  at  heart  of  a  different  per- 
suasion,  ev^n  in  their  short  reign,  had  each  of  them,  with  the  change 
of  names,  the  pame^ description  as  their  immediate  predecessors.' 
George  die  First;  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  language,  laws,  and 
customs  of  this  country,  had  been  long'  separat^  from  his  vrife 
when  he  took  possession  of  the  throne  ;  be  always  represented 
Her  as  being  first  depraved,  afterwards  mad,  and  that  he  was,  by 
the  laws  of  Oennanyi  divorced  a  vinculo  matrimonii.  Historians 
bave  said  little  about  this  unfortunate  lady,  except  that  she  died 
deierted,  neglected,  and  immured  in  the  castle  of  Ahlden :  she 
was  never  domiciled  with  us  :\  no  one,  either  directly,  or  indirectly, 
claimed  for  her  any  of  those  high  privileges  and  immunities  which  be- 
long o^  right  to  die  Queen  Gonsort  of  England.  Geoi^e  the 
'  Steoody  and  hie  wife  Queen  Caroline,  were  prayed  for  in  like 
manner  with  Charles  the  Sec6nd  and  bis  Queen.  Our  late  ever 
•q^  be  revered  monarch  and  Queen  were  formally,  but  most  truly 
dengnafed,  "  our  most  religious  King,  and  our  gracious  Queen.^ 
The  present.Queen  was  in  die  Liturgy  as  Princess  of  Wales,  in- 

^  See  orimoalyBrit.  Miis.  1546. 

•  Ibid.  im.ieil.  1613. 

»  See  copies,  Brit.  Mus.  1630. 1687. 1639. 

^  Copy  royal,  no  date.  It  was  probably  immediately  after  the  marriage, 
June  30th,  1669 ;  another  copy,  1665,  the  same  description,  and  two  more 
without  date,  British  Museum. 

'  Brit.  Mas.  foyal  copy,  without  date. 
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^drted  -by  the  late  King,  and  continued  there  under  the  Rege&ej..- 
but  when  she  became  Queen  her  name  was  eraaed.    Hence  it 
appears  that  the  ^ueen  Consort  of  England^  from  the  year  1^46, 
with  no  exception,  has  been  in  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstaocea,  . 
inserted  in  the  Liturgy.     It  is  also  evident  (and  for  this  purpoae  . 
only   the  quotations  from   the  English  history  are  ^ivm)  '  that 
neither  the  moral  nor  the  religious  character  of  the  Kmg  or  of  the 
Queen  has  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  subject. 

To  account  for  the  uniformity  of  the  practice, ,  we  must  see   / 
whether  there  is  any  principle  in  the  constitution  sufiiciently  arbir 
trary  to  produce  such  an  effect ;  the  result  of  the  examination  will 
probably  be,  that  the  uncontrolable  power  of  the  law  ordidned,  and  . 
for  the  wisest  of  purposes,  that  those  first  in  dignity  should  be 
represented  to  the  people  in  Uieir  political  characters,  and  at  periods 
when  the  mind  is  most  disposed  to  serious  reflection,  as  persona 
peculiarly  entitled   to  honor  and  respect :  and  perhaps  the  law 
{summa  ratio)  may  have  contenjplated  the  stiU  nobler  purpose  of 
imploring  the  Almighty  to  keep  the  hearts  of  kings  and  queens  . 
in  the  right  way,  and,  if  disobedient,  that  he  would,  for  the  beoefil 
^of  mankind,  turn  them  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just.   Other  branchea  of 
the  royal  family  have  been  from  time  to  time  in  the  Liturgy,  under 
the  general  terms  of  issue,  progeny,  and  family ;  ^  the  practice  has 
been  altogether  irregular,  shifting  as  circumstances  arose. 

Let  us  now  consider,  not  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  any  party 
views,  lt)ut  ior  the  sake  of  that  best  safeguard  of.  prerogative,  its  due 
exercise,  what  the  common  and  statute  law  have  prpvided  in  this 
particular.  Before  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  matters  ecclesi-- 
astical  were  more  or  less  subject  to  the  control  of  the  see  of  Rome ;' 
in  the  year  15£9  the  reformation  began,  and  in  15S4  king  Hem^ 
the  Eighth  ^*  waa  declared  to  be,  and  accepted  and  reputed,  tl^ 
only  supreme  head  of  the  church,  and  should  have  fuU  power  and 
aiithority  to  visit,  repress,  redress,  reform,  order,  correct,  restrain, 
and  amend  all  such  errors,  heresies,  abuses,  offences,  contempis> 
and  enormities,  whatsoever  they  be,  which  by  any  manner,  spiritual 
authority,  or  jurisdiction>  ought  or  may  lawfully  be  reformed,  . 
repressed,  ordered,  redressed,  corrected,  restrained,  or  amended, 
most  to  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  .God,  the  increase  of  .virtue  in 
Christ's  religion,  and  for  the  conservation  of  the  peace,  unity,  and . 
tranquillity  of  this  realm  ;  any  usage,   pustom,  foreign  authority, 

^  All  taken  from  Hume  and  Burnet. 

*  See  Common  Prayers  before  referred  to. 

?  BcBcton.  lib.  V.  €.  8.  Observations  on  the  Kioa's  Jurisdiction  in  Matters 
Ecdesiastica),  1089.  Brit.  Mus.  Burnet's  Reformation,  vol.  i.  Ilume, 
Henry  8th." 
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prescription^  or  any  other  thiog  or  things  to  the  contrary  thereolf 
notwitoatanding/' '  After  the  passing  of  this  act  the  King  acted  as 
if  bis  mind  was  vacitlating  about  the  refornatioo  of  the  church,  for 
he  did  not  till  1^58  order  the  translation  of  th^  Bible,  which  was 
revised  bj  the  universities  in  1542.  In  July  .  1543  he  married 
Katberine  Parr,  and  in  the  year  following  a  translation  of  the 

frayers  and  litanies  into  English  was  first  niade^  and  styled  *'  The 
►rimer?' 

The  ]a9it  correction  of  this  book  was  printed  in  the  year  1546, 
the  one  before  referred  to^  and  it  was  afterwards  twice  reprinted 
and  ordered  by  proclamation  for  public  use,  and  continued  in  use 
till  December  1548,  when  the  Liturgy  was  framed,^  and  for  the  first 
time  called  the  Common  Prayer,  and  incorporated  with  the  law  of 
tKe  land,  and  the  use  of  any  other  prayer  books,  primers,  &c. 
prohibited.' 

Notwithstanding*  the  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  King's 
power  respecting  the  church  was  so  doubtful,  that  in  the  year 
1549  it  was  thought  fit  to  give  him  authority,  with  the  advice  of 
his  council,  to  appoint  for  three  years  thirty-two  commissioners,  to 
examine  and  correct  abuses  in  the  ecclesiastical  law8> 

The  first   Common  Prayer  Book  (1548)  could  not  of  course  . 
contain  the  name  of  the  Queen  Consort,  there  not  being  one  at  the 
time.^ 

Queen  Mary  repealed  all  the  statutes  against  the  see  of  Home.^  , 

As  soon  as  Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown,  an  act  7  was  passed 
repealing  the  statutes  of  Mary ;  the  3d  section  enacts,  that ''  tlie 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  shalj  be  us^d^  and  all  the  common  and 
open  prayer,  in  such  order  and  form  as  is  mentioned  in  the  said 
book  so  authorized  by  Parliament  in  the  5th  and  6th  years .  of 
King  Edward  the  Sixth,  with  one  alteration  or  addition  of  certain 
leuons  to  be  used  on  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  and  the  form  of  the 
litany  altered  and  corrected,  and  two  sentences  only  added  in  the 
delivery  of  the  sacrament  to  the  communicants,  and  none  other  or 
otherwise/'    Elizabeth  did  not  even  attempt  to  make  one  alteration 

1  26  Hen.  8.  c.  1.  *  Chiefly  compiled  by  Cranmer. 

>  a  &  d-£d.  6.  c.  1.— 3  &  4  £d.  6.  c.  10.— 5  &  0  £d.  6.  c.  1. 

^  8  &  4  Ed.  6.  c  11. 

<  This  Prayer  Book  does  not  appear  on  the  roll  or  in  the  parliament 
oftce,  and  is  no  where  to  be  found.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
papers  now  before  the  House  of  Comn^ons  contain  only  extracts  from  the 
lambeth  Library,  which  are  not  so  important  as  those  at  the  British 
Uuseum  and  at  other  places ;  and  the  orders  in  council  do  not  go  further 
back  than  the  year  1684;  the  most  material  would  be  those  made  when 
James  the  First  came  to  ^e  throne,  and  when  Charles  the  Second  was 
married,  in  1§69. 

^  1  Mary,  sess.  a.  c.  a*  '1  £)is.  c.  a. 
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or  addition  to  certain  lessons  without  ihe  aid  of  an  act  of  parliament; 
and  why  ?  By  virtue  of  her  preV-ogative,  as  confirmed  fay  the  27th  of 
Henry,  she  surely  might  have  so  done^  but  the  statute  of  the  5th 
and  6th  Edw.  Otb,  chap,  l.made  the  Comm6n  Prayer  uniform, 
and  annexed  it  to  the  act  by  way  of  Schedule,  and  took  away,  by 
construction  of  law,  the  exclusive  power  given  to  the  King  by  the 
£7th  of  Henry  the  faghth. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  many  laws  were  made  touching 
ecclesiastical  matters;  most  of  them  were,  certainly,  of  a  mixed 
kind,  and  partook  of  civil  rights ;  the  object  of  some  might  have 
been  attained  with  her  high  notions  of  prerogative,  aided  by  the 
statute  of  Henry,  without  the  assistance  of  the  statute  law.  But 
Elizabeth  was  a  very  wise  woman,  and  probably  had  read  and  well 
considered  what  Bracton  and  others  had  written;  and  time  appro* 
ved ;  viz.  that  Kings  consult  the  conunon  weal  when  they  are  toz- 
ious  for  the  advice  of  their  parliaments.  Before  the  iSth  and  14th 
of  Charles  the  Second  is  commented  upon,  the  state  of  the  law  at 
this  time  should  be  minutely  considered.  By  the  statutes  of 
Edward  and  Elizabeth  the  Common  Prayer  was  made  as  unaltera* 
ble  as  it  is  now,  and  the  Litany  stands  the  saltoe,  with  additions. 
In  the  time  of  Edward  there  was  no  Queen  Coioort,  and  his  half 
sisters,  the  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  who  would  have  come 
under  the  description  of  progeny,  were  not  iq  the  Liturgy,~the 
reasons,  unnecessary  to  consider,  are  obvious,*— doubt  was  at  that 
period  entertained  about  the  legitimacy  of  the  one,  and  no  doubt 
about  the  religion  of  the  other.  Anne,  the  Queen  of  James  the 
First,  being  the  first  Queen  Consort,  after  the  passing  of  the  sta- 
tute of  Elizabeth,  was,  immediately  on  James's  accession  to  the 
throne,  inserted  in  the  Liturgy.  This  fact  is  irresistible  evidence  to 
prove,  that  the  insertion  of  her  name  was  deemed  within  the  true 
mtent  and  meaning  of  the  preceding  statutes,  for  by  force  of  them 
the  King  could  not  make  any  alteration  or  addition  whatsoever, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  first  of  Elizabeth,  widiout  an  act  of  pallia* 
ment  for  that  purpose. 

Previously  to  an  examination  of  the  statute,  the  reader  shoold 
be  reminded  that  the  same  was  prepared  by  Keeling,  afterwards 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  the 
great  Lord  Clarendon,  at  the  time  Lord  Chancellor,  who  had,  io 
addition  to  great  legal  and  technical  knowledge,  the  tnagna  9i$ 
humanitatis,  which  was  enoe  thought  honorable,  and  much  for  die 
benefit  of  the  state.' 

In  examining  the  statute,  on  which  the  quesfion  mainljr  depends, 
we  must — 1st,  see  what  the  legislature  intended ;  Sdly,  vriietber  the 
words  made  use  of  in  the  enacting  parts  convey  ideas  which  can 
unambiguously  effectuate  the  purpose ;  and,  3dly,^hether  die  King 
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19  iiot  boupd  bj  the  letter  of  tbe  statute  with  regird  to  tbat  which 
he  is  required  to  do.. 

The  rules  uniformly  adfaeired  to  io  the  construction  of  statutes, 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day,  are  extremely  simple' : 

First,  ''The  most  natural  and  genuine  way  of  construing  a 
statute  is,  to  construe  one  part  by  another  part  of  the  same  statute, 
for  this  bestexpresseth  the  meaning  of  the  makers:'' 

Secondly,  **  The  words.of  an  act  of  parliament  must  be  taken  in 
a  lawful  and  rightful  sense : " 

Thirdly, ''  That  construction  must  be  made  of  a  statute  in  sup- 
pression of  the  mischief,  and  in  advancement  of  the  remedy : " 

Fourthly,  '^  The  preamble  of  a  statute  is  a  good  mean  to  find 
out  the  meaning  of  tne  statute,  and,  as  it  were,  a  key  to  open  the 
understanding  thereof:" 

Fifthly,  ''A  statute  ought,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  so  construed, 
that,  if  it  can  be  prevented,  no  clause,  sentence,  or  word»  shall  be 
superfluous,  void,  or  insignificant : " 

Six^y,  ^'  Where  words  in  a  statute  are  express,  plain,  and 
€;)ear,  the  words  ought  to  be  understood  according  to  their  genuine 
tfod  natural  signification  and  import,  unless  by  such  exposition  ar 
contradiction  or  inconsistency  would  arise  in  the  statute  by  reason 
of  some  subsequent  clause,  from  whence  it  might  be  inferred  that 
the  intent  pf  the  Parliament  was  otherwise ;  and  this  holds  with 
remect  to  penal  as  well  as  other  acu."  ■ 

The  first  section,  after  declaring  thi^  the.act  of  parliament  pas- 
aed  in  the  first  year  of  the  said  lide  Queeii  (Elizabeth),  for  die 
nnifonnity  of  common  prayer  and  service  in  the  church,  was  very 
comfortable  to  all  good  people  desirous  to  live  in  Christian  conver- 
sation, and  most  profitable  to  the  estate  of  this  realm,  upon  which 
the  mercy,  blessing^  ^  favor  of  Almighty  God  is  in  no  wise  sorea- 
dily  and  plentifully  poured  as  by  cpmmon  prayers,  recites, — **  And 
whereas  by  the  great  and  scandalous  neglect  of  ministers  in  using  the 
said  order  of  Liturgy  so  set  forth  and  enjoined  as. aforesaid,  great 
mischiefs  and  inconveniencevduring  the  times  of  the  late  unhappy 
troubles,  have  arisen  and  grown  ;  and  many  people  have  been  led 
into  factioipis  and  schisms,  to  the  great  decay  and  scandal  of  the 
reformed  religion  of  the  church  of  England,  and  to  the  hazard  of 
many  soub :  For  preventi&n  whereof  in  time  to  come:  for  settling 
tiefeace  of  the  Church;  and  for  allayms  the  present  distempers, 
which  the  indispositbn  of  the  time  hath  contracted,  the  King's 
Majesty  (accordmg  to  his  declaration  of  the  five  and  twentieth 
of  Odober,  one  thounnd  six  hundred  and  sixty),  granted  his  com- 

*  1  Inst  sat.— 1  Show.  108.— Hard.  d44.«-Parker,  23d.-*Hob.  9S,  97.- 
Plowden,  860. 
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mission  under  flie  ^eat  seal  of  Bngtand  to  seteral  bishopij  tad 
other  divines,  to  seview  tbe  Book  of  Common  Prajner,  and  to  pre- 

'  pare  such  alterations  and  adifitions  as  they  diought  6t  to  bller;  and 
afterwards  the  cofivoeaiums  of  both  theptpvincei  of  CanteHmty  and 
Yotk,  beinglij  his  Majesty  called  and  aiteembled  (and  novr  sitting). 
His  Majesty  hath  been'  pitted  to  authorize  and  require  the  presi- 
dents of  the  said  convocations^  and  odier  the  bishops  and  clei^gy 
of  the  same;  to  review  the  said  Book  of  Common  Pray^,  and  the 
book  of  .the  Form  and  Manner  of'  the  making  arid  consecrating  of 
Bishops,  Priests^  and- Deacons;  and  that  after  fnature  constdera* 
tion,  they  ihouldmake  such  additions  and  alteration^ in  the  said 
books  respectively y  as  to  them  should  seem  meet  and  cokbettient ; 
and  should  exhibit  and  present  the  same  to  his  Majesty  ihtoritihgp 
for  his  further  allowance  or  confirmation;  since  which  tine,  upot^ 
full  and  mafure  deliberation,  they  the  said  presidents,  biihops^  and 
clergy  of  both  provinces,  have  accordingly  reviewed  the  said  books, 
amlhave  made  some' alterations,  which  they  thinkft  to  be  inserted 
to  the  same ;  and  some  additional  prayers  to  the  siudf  BOok  of 

'  Common  Prayer,  to  be  used  upon  proper  and  emei^nt  occasions ; 
and  have  exhibited  and  presented' the  flame tmtcf  his 'Majeity  in 
wriiingj'in  one  book,  intituled '  The' Book  of  C&mmon^  Prayer, 
and  Administration  of  the  Sacramenh,  and  other*  Rites  and  tere^ 
'  monies  of  the  "Church,  according  to  the  Use  of  the  ChUfch  bfEng^ 
land.:  together  with  the  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  David,  pointed^ as 
they  are  to  be  sung  or  said  in  Churches ;  and  the  Form  and  Manner 
of  making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating  of  Bishops,  Prihts,  and 
Deacons:'  alt  which  his  Majesty  having  duly  coiistdtered,  hith 
fully  approved  and  allowed  the  same,  and  recommended  to  this 
present  Pariiamefnt,  thaf  the  said  books  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
of  the  Fbrm  of  Ordination  ahd  Consecration  of  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons,  with  the  alterations  and  additions  which  have  been 
so  made  and  presented  tojiis  Majesty  by  the  said  convocations, 
be  the  book  which  fthail  be  appointed  id  be  used  by  all  that  officiate 
in  all  cathedral  ^nd  collegiate  churches  and  chapels,  and  in  all 
chapels  of  colleges  and  halls  in  both  tbe  universities,  and  the 
colleges  of  £a^o;/  and  Winchester,  and  in  all  parish  churches  and 
chapels  within  the  kingdom  of  England,  domitiion  of  Wales,  and 
town  or  Berwick'Upon-Tweed,  and  by  all  that  make* or  consecrate 
bishops,  priests,  or  deacons,  in  any  of  the  said  places,  under  such 
sanctions  and  penalties  as  the  house  of  parliament  shall  think 
fit."  . 

The   second  section  points  out,  in  language  miequivocal,  the 

intention  of  the  legislature ;  it  was  *'  in  regard  that  nothing  conduced 

•    more  to  the  settling  of  the  peace  of  this  nation,  (which  \i  desired 
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of  all  good  men)  nor  to  the  honor  of  religiooi  and  the  propa^tion 
thereof,  than  an  uniTeVsal  agreement  in  the  public  worship  of 
Almighty  God ;  and  to  the  inteqt  that  every  person  within  this 
realm  Qiay  certainly  know  the  mle  to  which  be  is  to  con- 
form in  public  worship  and  administration  o(  sacraments,  and 
other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,"  Bcc. ; 
those  who  advised  the  King  knew  f^om  history,  that  the  most  like- 
ly means  to  make  the  protestant  faith  universal  was  first  of  all  to 
make  it  uniform.  No  act  was  ever  penned  that  so  clearly  defined 
the  intention  of  the  legislature,  and  made  use  of  words  86  little 
susceptible  of  ambiguity.  *The^d  section  also  states  that  all 
niinistera  shall  use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  annexed  to  the 
act. 

The  3d  section  enacts,  that  all  persons  who  had  enjoyed  any 
ecclesiastical  benefice  shall,  before  the  feast  of  Stj"  Bartholo- 
niew  (Mth  August)  1662,  read  publicly  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  declare  his  assent  thereto.  It  thtfn  sets  out  tli  form 
of  the  declaration. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  this,  act  (May  igth,  166^),  an 
order  was  made  for  the  printing  of  3000  books  of  Common  Prayer, 
for  the  use  of  all  the  parishes  in  England,  many  of  which  were  not 
ready  for  delivery  till  after  the  24th  of  August,  of  which  the  clergy 
complained,  as  an  opportunity  had  not  been  afforded  them  of  get- 
ting the  Common  Prayer,  and  thereby  avoiding  the  penalty  created 
•  by  the  5th  section. 

diaries  the  Second  was  married  on  the  30th  ot  June,  1662,  and 
the  remaining  part  of  the  3000  copies,  which  were  printed  after 
that  period,  contained  the  name  of  himself  and  Qneen  Katherine. 

The  6th  section  requires  every  person  thereafter  promoted  to 
any  benefice  to  read  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  a  penalty 
for  not  so  doing.  The  7th,  8th,  9ch,  10th,  llth,  13th,  13th,  14th, 
1^,  I6tb,  17th,  18th,  igth,  20lh,  21  at,  22d,  and  23d,  are  not  mate- 
rial to  the  present  purpose ;  but  die  24th  enacts,"  that  all  those  sta- 
tutes of  the  realm,  which  have  been  formerly  made,  and  now  in  force, 
for  the  uniformity  of  prayer,  shall  stand  and  be  in  full  force  for 
the  establisbiag  and  confirming  the  book  called  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer ;  this  statute  therefore  recognizes  ^fae-  acts  of  Edward 
and  Eiitabeth  before  referred  to.'' 

We  now  come  to  the  25th  section,  on  the  legal  interpretation 
of  which  the  qu/estion  turns,  and  let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  thci  persons 
mho.  prepared  this  act,  and  this  most  important  rule,  that,  great  re- 
gard^ ought,  in  construing  a  statute,  to  be  paid  to'  Ae  condtruction 
which  die  sagea  of  law,  who  lived  about  the  time  or  soon  after  it 
was  made;  put  upon  it,  because  they  were  best  able  to  jud|ge  of 
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the  intention'  of  the  makers: ' — **  Provided  alwajs,  and  be  it 
further  enacted  by  the  Atithority  aforesaid^  That  in  ail  those  prajrer> 
litanies^  and  collects^  which  do  any  way  relate  to  theKing,  Queen, 
or  royal  progeny,  the  names  be  altered  and  changed  from  tine  t^ 
time,  and  fitted  tQ  the  present  occasion,  according  to  the  direction 
of  lawful  authority:  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,*^ 
(that  is,  made  one  of  the  laws  of  the  realm);  **  by  the  authori^ 
aforesaid/'  (that  is,  by  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  the 
advice  and  with  the  consent  of  die  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  of  the  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,)  '^  that  in  all  those  prayers,  litanies,  and 
collects,  which  do  any  way  relate  to  the  King,  Queen,  or  royal 
progeny," — What  does  the  pronoun  those  refer  to,  but  to  the 
litanies,  prayers,  aind  collects,  in  the  book  annexed  to  the  statute  ? 
7-And  it  is  most  important,  and  nearly  conclusive  of  the  questio|i, 
that  in  this' book  the  prayer  for  the  Queen,  after  the  one  for  the 
King's  or  the  Queetls  Majesty, stands  thus: — "  A  Prayer  for  *  *  *. 
At  this  time,  (May  19th,  1662)  Charles  the  Second  was  not  roar- 
lied,  but  as  soon  as  be  was  married  the  Prayer  Books  had  inserted 
in  them  the  tide  of  ^'  A  prayer  for  the  Queen  and  the  rest  of  the 
royal  family/'  which  proves,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  intention  of 
the  legislature ;  Contemporanea  exposilio  est  fortissimamlege^ 
The  true  definition  of  the  word  Queen,  is  as  unequivocal  as  that 
of  the  King,  it  means  the  wife  of  the  King,  and  is  derived  froin 
the  Saxon  ; '  as  the  wife  of  the  King  her  majesty  is  entitled  lo 
many  high  privileges  and  immunities,^  some  of  them  depending  on 
the  existence  of  the  King,  but  altogether  exclusive  of  his  will. 

Prynne,  in  his  Aurum  Regifutf  recites  many  records  in  which 
the  Queen  is  set  forth  under  the  title   ^'The  Queen  who  now  is,^ 


.     •  9  Inst.  Jl.  186.'  181. 

*  Dr.  William  Nicholl,  a  man  of  great  learning,  aad  who  was  iniimatdy 
acquunted  with  all  persons  of  note  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,. and 
whom  Queen  Anne  personally  requested  to  revise  the  Liturgy,  writes  ^  la 
the  sealed  books  the  title  is  only  ^  A  Prayer  for  *  *  *  *9  the  rest  is  from  time 
to  time  to  be  supplied  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council.'' 

3  See  Lye's  Sai.  Diet.  Quena.  Uxor,  mater-familias,  fcamiDa  c^uasvis  i 
Lup.  Serra.  1.  11.  Vox  olim  hoqesta,  iodeenim  nostra,  Queen,  scil.  uxor* 
tof^  ^y^  Regie  Uxor,  Regina :  notwithstanding  this  authority  it  will 
be  found,  on  a  critical  examination,  that  the  word  Queen  means,  strkdy^ 
the  wife  or  companion  of  the  King,  and  answers  to  Countess,  Baroness,  &€• 
The  Queen,  in  this  Pamphlet,  is  not  considered  under  the  tide  of  Queen. 
Beanant;  because  by  the  Common  Law,  as  unnecessarily  declared  by  the 
ist  Mary,  Sess.  3.  c.  1.  she  is,  as  Sovereign,  the  same  as  the  King. 

^  Vide  Treat,  on  the  Rights  of  the  Queen,  Pamph.  1763,'  Harg.  Libr.  Brit. 
Mus. 

*  PfyaneAurumRegtnSyp.194.  .      ' 
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,&c. ;"  it  will  be  ti|;ued,  that  the  word  Qiieen  has  bad  a  mere  ax^ 
tensive  sense  given  to  it ;  for  that,  both  before  and  immediately  on 
the  passing  of  the  act,  Queen  Marjp  (Henrietta  Maria,  the  Queen  of 
Charles  the  First,)  was  in  *  the  Liturgy  u^der  the  titles  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  the  Queen  Mother  :  true ;  but  as  soon  as  Charles  the 
Second  married.  Queen  Katherine  preceded  her  in  the  Liturgy, 
with  the  pronoun  possessive  our  applied  to  her  name,  beikg  fitted 
to  the  present  occasion  according  to  the  direction  of  htyul  au- 
thority. The  preceding  facts  only  show  that  the  King,  desiroua. 
to  point  out  the  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  as  a  person  entitled  to 
respect,  inserted  her  name  by  curtesy  as'Queen^  the  same  person, 
but  in  an  inferior  character;  and  it  is  an  argument  for  and  not 
against  the  insertion  of  the  Queen's  name,  who  is  to  <2e  jurt  ei 
de  facto.  Precisely  the  same  too.k  place  in  the  time  of  James  the 
Second,  when  Katherine  the  Queen  of  Charles  the  Second  was  in 
the  Liturgy  under  the  title  of  Queen  Dowager,  and  contmued  so 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

Progeny  is  a  noun  comprehending  an  unde6ned  race  or  gene- 
ration, and  had  been  used  in  the  Liturgies  of  l6li,  16 13,  l6S0, 
1637,  and  1639;  ther.efore  under  this  word  all  branches  of  the 
royal  family  have  been  included.  The  words  ''  names  be  alter- 
ed and  changed ''  are  too  clear  to  require  definition. — Can  any  one 
aay,.  assisted  by  the  most  ingenious  contrivance,  that  they  were 
intended  to  give  the  sense  borne  by  the  word  omit,  for  that  muat 
be  the  argument  on  the  other  side.  **  From  time  to  time,  and  fitted 
to  the  present  occasion.''— -Now  this  may  mean  either  according 
to  existing  cii^cumstances  at  the  time  of  the  passing  the  act,  or  as 
circumstances  shall  arise  and  require  as  to  the  deaths  and  different 
relations  in  which  the  parties  might  from  time  to  time  stand  to 
each  other ;  the  practice  has  been  consistent  with  both  cases.  The 
King  and  Queen  never  vary  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  statute, 
and  therefore  the  act  required  that  their  names  only  should  be 
changed  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  should  require,  according 
to  the  direction  of  lawful  authority.  What  can  be  mtended  by  the 
word  direction  but  order  ?  If  it  be  urged  that  it  implies  according 
to  the  will,  the  whole  sentence  becomes  nonsense ;  the  words  law- 
ful authority  purport  an  authority  acknowledged  by  law,  compre* 
bending  all  the  states  of  the  executive  government,  the  King,  a 
Queen  regnant,  or  a  regency,  and  according  to  the  usage,  assisted 
by  their  council.  These  words  can  have  no  other  construction  in 
a  lawful  and  rightful  sense. 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  use  of  words  like  the  present,  which 
are  $o  tecbnicidly  accurate,  providing  for  all  cases  that  could  be 
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contemplated  hj  thelaw,  it  is  ''more  than  probable'tbat  tire  defini* 
tion  only!  confuses  the  original;  but  the  statute  will  soon  be  des- 
canted upon  byjorators  of  all  classes  and  descriptions,  some  hired, 
others  well  regulated  and)  inforihed,  others  again  wbo  wish  to  be 
thought '*  wise  beyond  what  is  written  ;''  but  the  irresistible  power 
of  the  law,  (and  not  a  little  protected  by  the  memory  of  die  cele- 
brated compilers,)  will  soon  put  to  confusion  the  wiles  of  sophistry, 
and  the  noisy  and  senseless  efforts  of  declamation  :  since  the  King, 
Lords,  and  Common^  after  mature  and  unexampled  consideration, 
declared,  with  one  voice,  that  for  the  peace  of  the  nation  the 
Queen's  name  should  be  from  time  to  time  inserted  in  the  Liturgy. 
The  authors  of  the  law  (the  commissioners^  and  the  convocations 
of  both  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York)  knew  well  enough 
that  the  Queen  Consort,  although  a  subject  of  the  King,  but  ''  su- 
perior to  all  subjects,  and  inferior  to  none,"  was  capable  of  excit- 
ing ybc^is  and  schism^  which  had  been  the  case  more  or  less  from 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  to  the  then 
period;  For  this,  among  other  reasons,  thejpresented  to  the  King 
the  book  entitled  "The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  in  which  book 
is'  the  prayer  for  the  Queen,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  afterwards 
made  the  law  of  the  land,  and  existing  circumstances  prove  what 
wonderfully  wise  proviflence  directed  their  conduct.  If  the  legis- 
lature had  intended  anything  like  what  is  now  supposed,. how^  ob- 
vious would  it  have  been  to  have  placed  after  the  word  changed, 
and  omitted  as  shall  seem  fitting  to  lawful  authority,  which  is 
common  parliamentary  language,  the  sense  would  then  have  been 
indisputable.  Men  of  consummate  learning,  together  with  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  are  not  to  be  libelled,  by  first  imputing  to 
them  the  absurdity  of  framing  and  passing  a  special  enactment^  for 
the  purpose  only  of  authorising  the  King  to  do  a  particular  act 
which  he  could  do  and  had  uniformly  done  without  the  aid  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  secondly,  t^e  ignorance  of  using  expressions  uncer- 
tain, and,  inefficient  for  that  purpose,  and  al^o  a  direct  violation  of 
all  the  rules  applicable  to  tlie  construction  of  the  statute  law. 

Let  the  section  be  thought  ambigudus,  then  the  rule  of  law 
directs  a  reference  to  the  preamble,  not  for  the  purpose  of  control- 
ling the  enacting  parts  of  the  statute,  but  in  order  to  get  at  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  legislature.  After  this  manner,  it  is  de- 
'  monstration  that  King  Charles  the  Second  bargained,  sold,  and 
released  for  ever,  by  matter  of  record,  a  little  empty  prerogative, 
M'ith  an  extremely  doubtful  title,  at  the  magnificent  and  royal  price 
of  the  nation's  peace  and  the  hont)r  of  religion.  And  the  King, 
elated  With  the  princely  considerations^  took  upon  himselftbe  ofSce 
of  steward,  and  entailed  the  duty  on  his  successors ;  and  to  evidence 
the  solemnity  of  the  transaction,  called  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  age 
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to  witness  his  Execution  of  the^deed.    Tkit  is  not  the  spirit  ohlj 
but  the  letter  of  the  statute. 

Some  will  regard  the  qaestion  iu  a  finical  and  special  pleading 
point  of  view,  forgetting  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  will  contend 
that  although  the  words  woidd  be  imperatire  as  applied  to  a*  com- 
mon person,  are  not  so  with  Tegard  to  tiie  King,  because  he  can- 
not be  compelled,  by  reason  of  hb  prerogatire,  to  do  anj  act  what- 
erer,  and  the  Queen  being  bis  snbject  is  under  his  control.  'There 
is  a  great  difference,  in  point  of  law,  between  apower  given  to  the 
Kin^  to  do  an  act  which  he  may  execute  or  not,  as  he  pleases,  and 
requiring  him  to  do  an  act  which  the  law  has  framed  for  die  peo- 
ple's benefit^  (and  at  the  express  desire  of  the  King  himself;)  were 
it  not  so,  the  machinery  of  the  constitution  might  at  any  moment 
be  stopped,  which  depends  for  rtsi  existence  on  perpetual  motion. 
The  KiAg  can  do  no  wrong;  bdt  this  high  prerogative.  Sir  M. 
Hale,  (one  of  the  compilers  of  the  act,)  says,  (whatever  modern 
episcopal  authority  may  say  to  die  contrary,)  was  intended  for  the 
people's  benefit,  and' therefore  cannot  be  exerted  to  their  prejudice; 
and  he  Was  not  without  precedent,  for,  in  the  15th  of  James  the 
First,  Coke,  G.J.,  Croke,  Dodderidge,  and  Houghton,  one  hav- 
ing served  the  crown  inf  the  preceding  reign,  when  prerogative 
was  thought  bmnipotent,  resolved  that  the  general  words  of  an  act 
diodd  extend  to  the  Queen  (Elizabeth),  although  th^'Queen  was 
not  expressly  named  in  the  act,  because '''the  Queen,  Lords  spiritu- 
al and  temporal,  and  the  Commons,  who  made  the  said  act,'  have 
adjudged,  as  in  the  preamble  appears,  long  leases  made  by  colleges, 
&c.  to  beunreaflAoiiable,  and  against  reason,  and  the  law,  which  is 
the  perfection  of  reason;  tiill  never  expound  the  words  of  an  act 
i^nit  reason;  because  fearftil  and  dangerous  consequences  would 
follow  detay  of  the  true  reHpan  and  spiritual  ttonhip  of  God,'* 
(the  very  words  made  use  of  m  the  statute  of  Charles)  ;  the  judg- 
ment also  states  that  the  Queen,  '^  who  is  the  foOTitain  of  justice, 
could  not  thereby  be  made  the  iit^tniment  of  injury  and  wrong,  and 
of  a  violation  of  a  pious  and  exceHent  law,  which  ihe  herself  for 
the  tnainfenahce  of  religion,  8cc.  had  made."  AAd  it  w&s  further 
•resolved  ^that  the  King  shall  not  be  exempted  by  construction  'of 
'  Uiw,  out  of  the  geileral  words  of  acts  made  to  suppress  wrong,  be- 
eause  he  is  die  fountain  of  justice  and  common  right,  and  the  Ki^g, 
being'  God's  lieutenant,  cannot  do  a  wrong,  solum  Rex  hoc  non 
potest  facere'  quod  non  potest  injuste  a^ere^  and  therewith  agree 
Mth  E:  4/ 9  a.  and  the  case  of  Ahon  Woods,  in  Ihe^first  part  of 
my  reports,  fol,  44  b.  48  a.  8cc«  And  although  a  right  was  remedi- 
less, yet  die  aet^  which- provides  a  necessary  and  profitable  remedy 
for  the  preservation  of  it;  and  to  suppress  wrons,  shall  bind  the 
Kii^,  aa  appears  in  the  Lord  Berkeley's  case,  rl.  Com.  246.  if 
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tenant  in  tail  before  the  statute  De  Aomi  conditionaHbm  had  alien-^ 
ed^  either  before  issue  to  bar  the  issue  in  tail^  or  after  issue  to  bar 
as  well  the  donor  as  the  issue  in  tail,  it  was  tortious,  but  no  remedy 
was  given  for  it  till  the  statute  De  dams  conditionaUbus,  anno  43 
E*  1.,  was  made,  which  act  saith,  Dondnm  Rex  perpendens  quod, 
necessarium  et  utile  est  in  pradktis  casibus  apponere  remedtum^tiic. 
statuit,  quo4  fion  habeant  Uli  qtiibus  tenementum  sic  fuit  datum 
Stfi  conaitione  potesiatum  alienandi,  &c.  and  the  Lord  Berkeley** 
case  was,  that  land  was  given  to. King  Henry  the  Seventh,  andto 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body;  and  the  question  was,  whether  the  Kifig, 
forasmuch  as  he  was  not  expressly  restrained  by  the  act  post  prO' 
Um  masculvm  suscitatum^  might  alien  or  not  {  and  it  was  adjnqged 
that  he  could  not  alien,  but  that  he  is  restrained  by  the  said  act  for 
three  reasons,  1st,  Because  such  alienation  before  the  statute  waa 
wrongful,  although  such  wrong  wanted  remedy  \  for  there  it  is  said, 
it  would  be  a  hard  argument  to  grant,  that  the  statute  which  re- 
strains men  from  doing  wrong  and  ill  should  permit  the  King  to  do 
it — ^.  Forasmuch  as  the  said  act  is  Statutum  remediale,  wad 
provides  a  remedy  for  this  remediless  wrong,  and  that  it  was  -ne* 
cessary  and  profitable  to  provide  such  remedy,  it  was  adjudged, 
that  it  should  bind  the  King.  And  to  conclude  this  reason,  it  is 
notably  said,  in  24  E.  3.  41  a.  that  the  Jaw  is  reason  and  equity,  to 
do  right  to  all,  and  to  keep  men  from  wrong  and  mischief,  and 
therefore  the  law  will  never  make  construction  agamst  law,  equity, 
and  right/'     1  Coke  R.  11.  pt.  66.     £dit.  1776. 

in  conformity  with  the  preceding  case;  and  many  of  an  earlier 
date,  a  rule  hath  been  established,  that  where  an  act  of  parliament 
is  made  for  the  public  good,  'the  advancement  of  religion  and  jvs- 
tice,  the  King  shall  be  bound  by  such  act,  though  not  particularlj 
aanied;'  but  then  it  will  be  said,  that  the  King  cannot  be  divested 
of  any  of  his  prerogatives  by  general  words  in  an  act  of  parliament 
but  there  must  be  plain  and  express  words  for  that  purpose;^  dieve- 
fore  the  only  two  considerations  are,  whether  the  words  in  the  sec- 
tion are  not  express  and  plain,  and  whether  the  King  did  not  ob- 
viously mean  to  iiind  himself.  In  the  Magdalen  College  case,'  the 
Judges  determined  that  the  Que€n  did  come,  by  reasonable  impli- 
cation, under  the  description  of  a  body  politic,  used  in  the  Idth  of 
Elizabeth.  So  here  the  Kins  must  come,  by  necessary  eonstmc- 
tion,  within  die  meaning  of  lawful  authority,  for  that  is  the  only 
Tight/id  sense  that  can  be  given  to  the  words;  besides  the  King 
Jiere  is  in  a  special  manner  a  contractiiq;  party,  and  was  dearlj 

'  $  Co.  14,  7  Co.  S9^  Co.  Lit  ISO.        *  a  Mod«  a»  and  Hob.  1^. 
'  »  11  Rep.  70. 
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diminiahiDghis  prerogative  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  qu6ad  the  act, 
aa -Edward  and  Elizabeth  bad  done  before,  though  not  in  so  c^xten- 
aive  a  manner. 

If  this  reasoning  were  good  prior  to  the  13th  and  14di  of  Charles 
the  Second,  i  fortiori,  does  it  hold  good  now,  since  the  King  holds 
bis  crown  on  certain  specified  conditions,  and  those  of  tnodem 
datte:  First,  not  the  least  essential,  '^  that  he  shall  not  suspend 
laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws,  by  regal  authority,  without  die; 
consent,  of  Parliament : — Secondly,  that  the  pretended  power  of 
dispensing  with  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws^  by^  regal  authority, 
as  it  bath  been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late,  is  illegal.''  It  was 
because  James  the  Second  had  assumed  and  exercised  a  power  of 
dispensing  with  laws,  and  the  exercise  of  laws>  without  the  consent 
of  parliament,  that  he,  for  this  and  other  reasons  stated  in  the  act 
of  setdement,  abdicated.  When  it  is  proved  that  what  the  act  re* 
quired  to  be  done  is  altogether  discretional;  then  the  observations 
with  regard  to  the  act  of  settlement  do  not  apply,  but  till  that  be 
done,  common  sense  seems  to  suggest  that  the  present  case  comes 
under  the  notion  of  either  the  non-execution  or  the  suspension  of 
laws.  An  attempt  has  been  made,  in  a  very  few  pages,  to  prove 
the  diree  propositions; — First,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature that  the  Queen  should  be  inserted  in  the  Liturgy :— Secondly, 
diat  the  words  of  the  statute  are  unambiguous:— rand.  Thirdly^  that 
the  King  is  bound  thereby. 

It  would  have,  been  great  presumption,  when  this  pamphlet  was 
first  submitted  to  the  public,  to  have  anticip)ated  and  replied  to  the 
different  arguments  on  the  other  side  of  the  question ;  some  of 
them  could  not  have  been  foreseen,  for  they  have  greatly  exceeded 
the  apprehension  of  an  ordinary  understanding;  for  instance,  when 
it  is  contended  that  the  insertion  of  the  Queen's  name  in  the  Liturgy 
since  the  Reformation  has  not  been  uniform,  because,  in  the  time 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  the  Prayer  was,  as  asserted,  pro  rege  etprind" 
fUms  suis.  If  this  were  so,  which  no  one.  ever  hoard  of  before. 
Pope  Julids  the  Third,  and  his  legate,  were  very  silly  persons. 

The  Salisbury  ritual,  which  was  in  use  at  this  time,  had  in  die 
supplicatory  f)art  of  the  Litany  ut  regi  nostro  et  principibus  fwstris, 
and  in  the  prayer  after  the  hitaxiy,  Regem  nostrum  et  omnem  po- 
pubim  Catnolicum,^  None  of  die  rituals  had  a  tide  to  any  of  the 
prayers.  Whether  the  Queen  Regnant  was  intended  by  the  word 
Rege  is  quite  unimportant,  for  at. this  time  matters  ecclesiastical 
were .  more  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Pope,  than  at  any 
odker  epoch  in  the  English  history.    It  is  more  tiian  probable,  that 

'  Salisbury  Ritual,  1557.    British  Museum, 
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the- word  Rige  tneuit  to  represent  the  Queen  Regoa^t;^  iince  ma- 
ny writers^  eteQ  in  our  language,  ha?^  applied  we  word  King  to 
the  feminine  gender;  and  in  more  modem  timea,  -for  instance^ 
Kadierin^  of  Russia  was  frequently  designated.  Rex  ei  Imperatfr  ; 
therefore  this  illustration  totally  fails.  Next  it  is  said,  Sophia 
Dorothea,  who  had  been  the  wife  of  George  the  First,  was  not  jq 
the  Liturgy;  no  very  sensible  man  could  have  advised  the  King  to 
treat  a, person  as  bis  wife  who  had  long  ceased  to  be  so;  jthe  Prin- 
cess. Sophia  Dorothea  might  possibly  have  been,  when  George  the 
First  came  to  this  countryi  like  the  kdy  in  Juvenal, 


-**  Sic  fiunt  octo  mariti 


'^  Quinque  per  autumnos." 

The  day  after  the  King  arrived,  he  informed  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  his  divorce,  which  had  been  decreed  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction;  and  every  one  knows,  that  in  all  the  Lutheran  princi- 
palities, a  divorce  for  certain  causes  by  the  civil  law  was  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage  \:ontract.  It  is  lastly  urged,  that  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  the  consort  of  Queen  Anne,  was^  not  in  the 
Liturgy.    If  he  had  been  there,  it  would  have  been  a  strange 

Serversion  of  the  statute,  for  he  was  neither  King,  Queen,  nor 
Loyal  Progeny;  so  that  these  instances  only  confirm  the  strictness 
of  the  rule.f  Some  say,  that  the  £5th  section  is  merely  'confirma- 
tory  of  tbe  prerogative  right.  If  this  be  triie,  it  can  only  arise 
from  the  words  being  declaratory,  whicif  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  redt  of  the  statute,  and  would  render  many  words  super'- 
Jluous,  void,  and  insignificant,  and  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of 
construction ;  besides,  when,  the  framers  of  this  act  were  making 
use  of  words  which  in  their  genuine  and  natural  sign^ation 
would  necessarily  have  the  effect  of  interfering  with  the  prerogatives 
of  the  King,  they  would,  consistently  with  their  excellent  judg- 
ment, have  added  a  clause  to  tbe  act,  saving  of  the  King's  right ; ' 
although  such  clause,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  considered  ex  abun* 
danti  Cautela,  A  good  deal  seems  to  have  been  attributed  to  the 
observation,  that  the  King's  power  is  as  absolute  now  as  the 
Pope's  was  previously  to  the  Reformation ;  it  is  much  greater, 
with  the  exceptions  comprised  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  acts  of 
parliament,  and,  not  the  least  important  among  them,  the  statutes^ 
of  Edward,  Elizabeth,  and  Charles  the  Second. — How  did  it^ 
happen^  that  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth^  when  there  was  no 

*  Queen  Mary,  before  her  marriage  with  Philip,  was  in  the  rituak  des- 
cribed by  the  word  Rege,  not  Regma^ 
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Qoeeyi  Coniorty  A  prowion  wa&.mfde  in  the.  Common  Prajerr 
Book  for  one;'  the  same  was.  also  the  fact  in  the  reign  of  £Uiabeth^ 
when  thePrajer  Book  of  Edward  was  a^op^d  with  certain  addi- 
tions; and  King  James  the  First,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  thropey 
insertod  Queen  Anne.  Th^  next  notable  argument  is,  that  Qiieen 
meana'only  Queen  Recant;  certain! j,  with.U^e  addition  this  charac- 
ter is  represented ;  but  if  Queen  Regnant  onl  j  was  in  tended,  who  is  the 
same  as  King,  what  becomes  of  the  verse  in  the  Litany,  and  the  dU-. 
tioct  prayerjfor  tlie  Queen  Consort  ?  Will  anj  upright  and  rea9onn 
able  man  say,  they  were  intended  by  the  l4^islature  to  be  Miper-^ 
Jiuaus^  voidy  and  insignificant  f  And  if  the  naqie  of  the^  Queen  was 
only  to  be  capriciously  used,  would  not  that  circumstance  tend  to 
produce ^dc^ton  and  schism  in  the  church.  The  argument  that  those 
coming  witliin  the  description  of  the  word  Progeny,  have  been  in 
the  Liturgy  at  one  period,  and  out  at  another,  seems  by  some  to 
be  thought  very  convincing.  Now  it  is  conceded  in  the  fullest 
manner,  that  since  the  word  is  indefinite  in  its  meaning,  and  there- 
fore uncertilin,  the  prerogative  cannot  be  affected,  as  nothing 
short  of  express  terms  can-  bind  the  King's  right,  although  the 
Legislature  clearly  intended  that  this  word  should  to  a  certain 
extent  be  satisfied.  How  can  the  irregular  practice  with  regard 
to  the  word  Proseny  interfere  with  the  regular  custom  with  respect 
to  the  Queen,  wnich  is  express,  plain^  clear,  and  unambiguous. 
An  objection  is  made  against  the  claim>  because  it  has  been  only  . 
recently  submitted  to  £e  consideration  of  Parliament.  But  the 
Claimant  [asserted  her  right  the  moment  her  title  accrued,  and 
the  delay  of  trial  for  a  few  montlis,  to  whomsoever  the  laches  is 
attributable,  is  no  legal  bar  to  a  fair  investigation  of  the  case. 
Ministers  exultingly  exclaim,  If  the  law  had  been  clear,  the 
diflScuIty  would  have  been  none ! — this  sounds  very  magnanimous  i 
and  captivating;' — if  it  pleases  the  ear»  it  is  not  therefore  to  im- 
pose on  the.  uiKlerstanding;  it  is  too  puerile  to  be  commented  upon* 
Every  unfortunate  man,  whom  the  arm  of.  the  law  reaches/  says 
within  himself.  How  easy  would  it  have  been  to  have  avoided  my 
present  misery,  had  1  but  resisted  the  temptation..  The  not  being 
able  responsare  cupidinihus  is  what  few  men  possess,  and  those 
in  office  well  know  how  difficult  it  is  contemnert  honores.  A 
direction  to  insert  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  a  power  to  omit;  if 
this  be  so,  the  Litany  and  Prayer  become  surplusage,  as  far.  as  the 
Queen  Consort  was  concerned,  who  is  the  person  expriessly  inten- 
ded to  be  inserted; — besides,  if  such  a  rule  could  be :  applied, 

'  The  practice  proves  this  must  have  been  the  fact;  it  is  much  to  be 
rc|[rettea  this  book  cannot  be  found;  but  the  order  in  council,  when  James 
I.  mserted  the  name  of  Queen  Anne,  might  explain  this  matter. 
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tbote  acts  of  parliament  wbick  contnn  blanks  to  be  Med  up  by 
the.  King,  might  be  made  altogether  inoperative,  bj  bis  refusing  to 
carry  tbe  act  into  effect.  Such  an  instance  is  not  so  strong  as  the 
present,  in  which  a  statute  is  madd  pro  bono  publico,  and  is  to  be 
construed  in  such  manner,  that  it  may  as  far  as  possible  attain 
the  end  proposed.  To  show  With  what  peculiar  jealousy  the 
legislature  has  always  regarded  any  interference  with  the  Common 
Prayer,  as  annexed  to  the  statute,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider 
tbe  conduct  of  Goyemment,  when  any  alterations  and  omissions^ 
however  wise  and  judicious,  have  been  suggested,  even  by  tbe 
most  learned  men  in  this  country.  At  different  periods,  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  year  17B6,  various  schemes  have  been  proposed 
by  men, of  great  piety  and  learning. — Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in 
particular,  took  infinite  pains  on  this  subject;  his  corrections 
consisted  chiefly  of  omissions,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  manuscript 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  divines,  statesmen,  and  lawyers  have 
more  than  once  uniformly  agreed,  that  some  omissions  in  the  arti- 
cles would  be  most  desirable ;  but  the  measure  has  been  always 
abandoned,  because  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  interference 
of  Parliament,  and  the  Government  has  been  wisely  fearful,  lest^ 
in  an  endeavour  to  gather  up  the  tares,  they  might  root  up  the  wheat 
also.  The  political  expediency  of  omitting  the  Queen's  name  is 
Aot,  in  these  pages,  at  all  considered,  as  the  question  has  been 
only  legally  regarded;  but  nothing  short  of  imperious  necessity 
could  justify  an  infringement  of  the  law.  The  best  mode  of  argu- 
ing this  case  for  the  Crown,  (which  seems  to  have  escaped  observa- 
tion,) would  be  to  insist,  that  although  the  King  might  be  precluded 
of  such  claims  as  indifferently  belong  to  him  or  to  a  subject,  as  the 
title  to  an  advowson,  or  any  other  hereditament ;  still  he  is  not  to 
be  stript  of  any  part  of  his  ancient  prerogative,  nor  of  those  rif^ts 
which  are  incommunicable,  and  are  appropriated  to  him  as  essential 
to  his  re^al  capacity,'  which  are  as  ancient  as  the  Crown  ;^  and 
again  it  is  an  established  principle  at  law,  that  where  the  King's 
right  and  that  of  a  subject  meet  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  King 
shall  be  preferred^  for  the  rule  is  deter  disnitaiu^  These  prince 
pies  are  indisputable,  but  inapplicable  to  the  present  case,  because 
.  the  King  divested  himself  of  the  prerogative  r^t  in  this  particular, 
not  for  me  sake  of  giving  any  right  to  Uie  Queen,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  ends  expressly  stated  in  the  preamble  of 
tbe  act ;  and  he  is  therefore  as  much  bound  in  this  respect  as  with 
regard  to  the  insertion  of  his  own  name ;  and  the  history  of  the 
country  proves  bow  little  choice  has  had  to  do  with  Ae  matter. 

*  Parker,  180.       *  Hales  P.  C.  75. 
'  Co.  tit.  SO.  Hard.  84.  f  Vent.  968. 
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The  spirit  of  the  constitution^  leaving  nothing  remediless,  wisely 
proTides,  that  ministers  are  answerable  for  the  acts  of  the  executive 
government.  The  King  could  do  no  more  than  take  the  advice  x>f 
his  council,  on  being  informed  of  all  the  noisome  stuff  which  has 
deluged  the  country  with  pollution ;  of  such  councils  it  may  be 
spoken  on  this  occasion,  in  the  language  of  a  very  wise  man, 
concilia  enim  non  minuunt  mala  sed  ausent  potius.  Som^e  of  their 
members  may  have,  aided  by  their  legal  lights, — 

"  Sight  where  better  eyes  are  blind." 
One  in  particular,  unquestionably  possesses  more  legal  knowledge 
than  any  judge  from  the  Conquest  to  the  present  day;  and  there- 
fore well  able  in  debate  (fearful  odds  against  an  antagonist)  to 
avoid  and  refine  away  what  is  essential,  and  enforce  with  all  the 
influence  of  novelty  what  is  not  generally  known :  is  in  legem  per 
vim  ItUam  jurare  noluit.  The  preceding  observations  are  not 
made  from  a  d^ire  to  weaken  the  exertion  of  prerogative,  much 
less  from  an  inclination  to  encourage  the  abominable  scurrility  so 
disgracefully  prevalent  among  the  over-zealous  of  each  party,  but 
irom  profound  respect  and  due  allegiance  to  the  King,  best  shewn 
*  by  a  faithful  attachment  to  the  law« 

Cum  legem  dico  nihil  aliad  intelligi  volo,  quam  Imperium,  sine 
quo  nee  domus  ulla,  nee  civitas,  nee  gens,  nee  hominum  universum 
genus  stare,  nee  rerum  natura  omnis,  nee  ipse  mundui  potest,  which 
the  venerable  Hooker  beautifully  paraphrased,  and  concluded  by 
calling  the  law  (as  the  compilers  of  the  statute  thought,  and  the 
legislature  intended)  ^*  The  mother  of  our  peace  and  joy." 
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ADDENDA. 

Extracts  from  the  Primers  and  Common  Prayers  in  the  British 
Museum,  referred  to  in  the  Pamphlet. 


Date.  PersoD9  prayed  for. 

Primer.  C        King  Henry  VIII., 

»TT«-       ^-  «  1  Queen  Catherine,  Prince 

Hen.Vin.       1546  Litany    -       -        -^      Edward,   and   all   the 

King's  Majesty's  Chil- 
dren. 


Common  Prayer. 
I  Litany  and  Collect  -  King  Edward  VI. 


£dw.  VL        1549 
1552 

.  C  Kyng  et  Prynces. 

P.  ct  M.        1557  Litany  and  Collect  -  •?  Rege  nostro  &  Principibus 

I      nostris. 

EUz.        No  Date.  Primer. 

1558  f  Litany    ...            Queen  Elizabeth. 

1559,  >         ' 

1579  f 

1595  1  Litany  and  Collects  -           Queen  Elizabeth. 

1597       ) 

King  James  I.| 
,      _  ,  Queen  Anne,  Prince  Hen- 

Jas-L         1606  -        -       .        .^      ry,  and  the  rest  of  the 

King  and  Queen's  Roy^ 
al  Issue. 

,  e  exception 

l^^l  -        -       -        --J       of   Itme   changed    to 


(  Same,  with  the  < 
'\       of    Itme   cha 
(.      Progeny. 


King  James  I., 
Queen      Anne,      Prince 
1613  -        .        .       ^J      Charles  Frederick,  the 

Prince  Elector  Palatine, 
and  the  Lady  Elisabeth 
his  wife. 

r  King  Charles  I., 

Chas.  I,        1650  -       -       .       .}  Queen      Mary,      Prince 

i      Charles,  and  the  rest  of 
^      the  Royal  Progeny. 

16391  -        .        -        -  No  Alteration. 

SKing  Charles  II., 
Queen      Mary.      Prince 
Charles,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Roj^  Piogeny. 
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IbHtilgttfnm  the  Primen  andOmmon  Prayers  referred  to  in  the  PampJdet. 
Date.  Persons  prayed  for 

Primer.  

r         King  Charles  II., 
Chas.  n.        1661         litany  and  CoUec'ts  <  0««jw  ^^»  James  Duke 

^      the  Royal  Family. 
No  Date.  "}  f         King  Charles  II., 

Copy  Royal.      It    waa  f  1  Queen  Catherine,    Mary 

printed  fflunediately  af-  >  Dtany  and  Prayers  -^      theQueenMother.Hmes 
ter  the  B^age,  Wth  I  I       jy^^,^  ^f  y^^^k,  and  all 

June,  1668.  J  ^      the  Royal  Family. 

1665  -  -        -  No  Alteration, 

r         King  Charles  II., 
,     „  r\.  y  Queen  Catherine,  James 

No  JMe.  .       -       .       -^      ^^^^  ^^  York,  and  all 

V      the  Royal  Family. 


King  James  II., 
Queen    Mary,    Catherine 
the  Queen  Dowager,  their 

J«.n.    NoP^.  -     ^    ?SS%^^**^ 

the  Princess  Anne  of 
Denmark,  and  all  the 
Royal  Family. 

Queen  Anne, 
'  1  Catherine  the  Queen  Doma- 

Aime       -      1701^  -       .       .       .^      ger.  the  Princess  Sophia, 

and  all  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily. 

King  George  I., 
George  Prince  of  Wales, 
Geo.  L      No  Date.  -        •       -       -^      the  Princess,  and  their 

Issue,  and  all  the  Royal 
Family. 

^  King  George  II., 

_      _,  \  Queen  Caroline,  the  Roy- 

U€0.n.        1799  .--../      al  Issue,  and  the  rest  of 

'  (  >    the  Royal  Family, 

f         King  George  II.,  ^ 
i  George  Prince  of  Wales, 
....  1      the  Princess  Dowager 

"^^  '       '       '       '<      ofWales,  the  Duke,  the  , 

J      Princesses,  and  all  the 
^     Royal  Family. 

King  George  III., 
Queen     Charlotte,     His 

I      Pnnce  of  Wales,  and  all 
the  Royal  Family. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON  THE 


POETICAL  CHARACTER  OF  POPE, 


lUB  quotations  given  in  the  pamphlet  which  has  called  forth 
your  particular  spleen,  were  not  introduced  to  gratify  any  feelings 
of  f  anity,  but  to  ^*  grieve  the  heart"  of  the  '^  solitary  slanderer/' 
by  showing,  from  unequivocal  documents,  how  much  wiser  judges 
and  better  men  differed  from  him.  Virgil  may  be  appealed  to,  when 
the  '^  bug  Pantilius"  decries. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  no''  slanderer,**  Sir.  He  misrepresented  my 
sentiments  as  to  poetry,  ienorantly ;  but  he  wrote  with  the  courtesy 
of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  He  will  confess  that  he  misunderstood 
my  sentiments.  Of  his  other  opinions,  I  can  only  say,  that  be  they 
what  they  may,  he  will  admit  that,  in  the  examples  produced  by 
Aim,  as  far  as  the  poetical  criticism  was  concerned,  he  did  me  in- 
justice, as  1  am  sure  he  will  acquit  me  of  base  motives. 

You  misconceived  what  I  said  of  Mr.  Campbell.  If  he  were  to 
enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  every  thing  I  may  have  ad- 
vanced in  the  Life  of  Pope,  or  in  the  notes  to  his  writings,  I 
should  hail  the  information.  I  would  not  attempt  to  defend 
what  justice  should  think  indefensible.  ^'  I  would  retrace 
my  steps ;"  with  sorrow,  that  I  had  written  one  word  that  might 
be  thought  derogatory  of  the  fair  fame  of  a  man  of  talents  and  vir- 
tues. I  would  evince  nxy  sincerity,  by  doing  Pope  ''  ample"  if 
tardy  justice.  I  would  examine^  as  I  profess  I  hove  done,  but 
with  new  iipplication  and  honorable  ardor,  the  grounds  of  John- 
son's and  Warton's  assertions,  and  if  one  single  accusation  shall 
be  found  not  tenable,  I  would  blot  it  our  with  much  more  readi- 
ness than  I  ever  admitted  it. 

Nay,  Sir^  I  would  even  discuss  every  point  with  you,  bad  you 
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•    i 

evinced  a  nobler  dispositidn,  and  less  prejudice  and  rancour  than  you 
have  shown ;  even  now  if,  omitting  personal  insults,  gross  exagge- 
rations, undeserved  aspersions,  you  would  bring  to  the  task  as  much 
acuteness  as  you  please^  but  no  bitterness,  no  turning,  a  step 
beyond  decorum,  into  attempts  to  commit  a  bape,  I  would 
meet  you. 

That  a  word  has  appeared,  from  which  you  might  suppose  I 
alluded  with  disrespect  to  your  situation  in  life,  I  regret — iridictum 
id  volo — but  allusions  to  the  private  life  of  a  retired  clergyman^ 
in  which  he  is  held  out  almost  as  a  crazy  hypochondriac,  is  not  cri- 
ticism, but  *'  railting."  Your  manner  of  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
personal  allusions  is  manly;  and,  as  you  are  not  the  writer  of  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  Quarterly,  which  many  besides  myself  think,  in  two  or 
three  passages,  to  look  like  both  ''  railing  and  raving,'*  and  perso* 
fially  insultmg,  1  assure  you,  that  the  passage  in  the  Pamphleteer, 
which  will  be  thought  objectionable,  particularly  if  your  first 
aggression  is  not  considered,  shall  be  left  out  when  the  copies  of  my 
defence  are  printed  separately .  And,  if  you  could  as  readily  be  brought 
to  admit  that  many  reflections  on  me  have  been  far  from  just;  that 
acme  representations  were  not  warranted,  some  language  personally 
irritating,  hardly  reconcileable  with  the  acknowledged  courtesies  of 
literary  discussion  or  fair  criticism,  then  the  hope  might  not  be  in 
vain,  that  whatever  I  have  advanced  concerning  Pope  mi^ht  be  dis- 
cussed without  acrimony,  of  which,  though  1  have  replied  to  you, 
in  a  manner,  I  think,  you  deserve,  I  ciein  confidently  affirm  I  have 
none ;  you  would  find  my  acknowledgment  of  any  fault  com- 
mitted, either  to  the  living  or  the  dead,  would  be  as  **  ample/' 
and  I  should  regret  it  was  ever  occasioned.  And  so,  I  bid  jou 
farewell  for  the  present,  till  I  speak  of  your  other  answer  ! 

I  shall  take  a  glance  at  that  when  these  sheets  are  print- 
ed. In  the  mean  time,  I  turn  to  my  original  task  of  discuss- 
ing the  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  Thus  then  we  com- 
mence: 

Dr.  Warton  had  declared,  or,  according  to  the  phraseology  of 
this  critic,  Joseph  Warton  had  the  *^  merit  of  first  declaring  of' 
Pope,  that  he  did  not  think  him  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and 
that  his  species  of  poetry  was  not  the  most  excellent  one  of 
the  art." 

Nothing  can  be  more  clearly  expressed.  This  is  Wartm'a 
<^inion,  and  this  is  mitie;  and  this  opinion  I  have  supported 
in  the  Principles  of  Poetry ;  and  this  opinion  I  think  I  can  easily 
defend  (though  I  believe  that  so  defined  it  will  be  generally  ad- 
mitted) against  Doctor  Johnson,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  this  critic. 
Bat  first,  at  to  what  Dr.,  or,  (if  the  writer  pleases,)  **  Samuel'' 
Johnson,  baa  to  say  against  it: — 
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'^  Johnson^  interrogating  this  critic/'  that  is^  Samuel  Johnson  inter- 
rogating Joseph  Warton,  inquired^  "  If  Pope  be  not  A  poet^ 
^'here  is  poetry  to  be  found  V^  Reader,  mark  the  logical  con- 
sequence. 

^'  To  circumscribe  poetry  by  a.  definition  will  only  show  the 
narrowness  of  the  definer/'  '^  If  Pope  be  not  a  poet^  where  is 
poetry  to  be  found  V"  Now,  suppose  Dr.^Wartcm  had  saidy  *^  the 
song  of  the  lark  is  not  the  most  excellent ;  for,  melodious  as  it  is^ 
It  yields  in  variety,  and  compass,  and  richness,  to  the  song  of  the 
nightingale !"  would  any  one,  of  common  sense,  think  it  an  answer^ 
to  be  told,  that  "  if  the  lark  be  not  a  siting  bird,  where  is  a  «»r^- 
ing  bird  to  be  found,''  when  its  fiong  was  admitted  to  be  only  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  nightingale  ? 

Such  is  the  Doctor's  logic !  just  as  decisive  of  the  point  at  issue, 
and  just  as  much  to  the  purpose ! 

*'  Aye  r  but  such  a  definer,"  adds  the  critic,  *^  arose  in  the  dis- 
ciple of  Warton,  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  who  has  distinguished 
himself  in  this  idle  controversy."  Now,  such  a  definer  did  not 
arise  in  W.  L.  B.  He  was  not  so  absurd  as  to  attempt  ^^  cireum- 
scribing",  poetry,  to  one  species,  and  to  that  one  species 
ALONE  !  He  never  thought,  and  never  impFied  he  thought,  that 
Pope  was  not  a  poet,  or  that  any  definition  would  exclode  bini 
from  a  most  high  order ;  but,  when  vague  claims  were  made,  as 
they  now  are,  respecting  his  absolute  supremacy  in  the  art — ^not  his 
line  of  art — the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles  thought,  and  does  think,  with 
his  master,  not  that  Pope  was  not  a  poet,  a  poet  the  most  finished 
and  most  excellent  in  his  order,  but  that  his  order  was  not  the 
highest  in  poetry. 

I  must  here  also  observe,  that  I  did  not  enter  into  this  '^  idle 
controversy"  voluntarily,  but  was  forced  into  it,  in  the  first  place^ by 
Mr.  Campbell's  totally  misrepresenting  nby  statements. 

1  proceed  to  consider  the  other  authority  which  this  critic  ad- 
vances, namely,  that  of  Mr.  Campbell,  for  whose  opinions  on  any 
subject,  none  has  greater  respect  than  myself*  The  sentence  in 
which  the  authority  of  his  name  is  produced  is  this  : 

^  Mr.  Bowles  opens  his  observations  on  the  poetic  character  of 
Pope,  with  two  regular  propositions:  that  images  drawn  from 
what  i^  sCBtiBtTE  or  beautiful  in  Nature  are  more  poetical, 
(PER  SB,  in  the  original,  that  is,  abstracteply)  than  images 
drawn  from  art,  and  that  passions  are  more  adapted  to  poetry  than 
artificial  manners." 

This  is  my  proposition,  which  I  think  unanswerable,  and  I  am 
obliged  .to  the  writer  for  being  so  far  fair,  in  this  one  instance,  as 
not  to  leave  out  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence.  This  is  my  po- 
sition, and  I  think  it  unanswered  and  ipianswerable. 
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For  the  sake  of  clearness^  I  shall  restate  the  grounds  of  my 
opinions. 

*'  All  images  drawn  ^rom  what  is  beautiful  or  sublimb  in 
the  works  of  NATURE^  are  more  beautiful  and  sublime  than  any 
images  drawn  from  art,'  and  they  are  therefore,  per  se,  (abstract- 
edly) more  poetical!  In  like  manner,  those  passions  of  the 
human  heart,  which  belong  to  nature  in  general,  are  '  per  se' 
more  adapted  to  the  higher  species  of  poetry  than  those  derived 
from  incidental  and  transient  manners!" 

I  have  not  Mr.  Campbell's  Specimens  at  hand,  and  as  I  am  now 
answering  the  critic  in  the  Quarterly  Review  who  brings  the  pas- 
sage against  me^  I  must  take  the  words  before  me.     ' 

'^  Mr.  Campbell  judges,  that  the  exquisite  description  o^  arti- 
ficial objects  and  manners  is  not  less — (than  what?  not  less 
poetical  than  exquisite  descriptions  of  nature !  No  such  thing;) 
—exquisite  descriptions  of  artificial  objects  are  not  less 
CHARACTifRiSTic  of  GENIUS  than  the  description  of  simple 
physical  appearances  ! !  ** 

in  the  first  place,  Campbell  never  knew  I  had  spoken  of  '^  pas- 
sions,''  as  the  most  essential  part  of  the  higher,  order  of  poetry : 
lie  took  his  opinions  at  second-hand,  from  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Tlie  critic  here  confines  himself  to  the^rs^  part  of  my  proposition. 
Instead  of  answering  even  this  part,  he  says,  the  ''  exquisite  descrip- 
tion" of  works  of  art  is  not  less  characteristic  of  genius  than  de- 
jBcriptions  of  simple  physical  appearances  !  Doubtless; 
but  one  half,  and  that  the  most  essential,  of  my  proposition,  is  en- 
tirely omitted,  and  the  other  half  mistaken.  Why  all  this  veering 
in  the  critic  of  the  Quarterly  ?  Why  not  take  the  plain  words  of 
the  proposition,  and  answer  ^'  negatur  V^ 

Without  talking  of  ''  exquisite  description"  of  arts,  as  ''  charac- 
teristic of  genius,"  will  any  one  deny,  that  *^  images,  drawn  from 
what  is  sublime  or  beautiful  in  the  works  of  I^^ature, 
are  more  beautiful  and  sublime  than  any  images  drawn  from  art^ 
and  therefore,  per  se,  abstractedly,  more  poetical  ?"  Will  this 
critic  deny  this  f  Then,  why  confound  the  proposition,  by  talking 
of  ^'  characteristics  of  genius  ?" 

I  used  the  words  per  se,  designedly,  to  show  that,  let  works  of 
art  be  as  sublime  or  beautiful  as  they  might,  images  drawn  from 
what  is  sublime  or  beautiful  in  nature,  that  is,  from  the 
great  and  beautiful  works  of  the  iVlmighty,  are  more  so,  and 
therefore  more  poetical. 

What  would  be  the  most  exquisite  description  of^Mr.  Camp- 
bell's ship,  abstractedly f  as   a  poetical  object,  in  comparison 

*  This  is  an  axiomi  not  a  « theory." 
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with  the  description  of  the  same  ship,  in  conjunction  with  the 
^elements  of  nature  i  This  I  have  shown ;  nor  have  I  said  any 
tfaiog  as  to  the  point  whether  ^the  *'  exquisite  description"  of  this 
object  or  of  that,  is  '^  most  characteristic  of  genius  !"  I  spoke  of 
the  invariable  principles  of  poetry.  An  **  exquisite^  painting  on  i 
snuff- box  may  be,  for  aught  I  have  said  to  the  contrary,  as  charac- 
teristic of  genius,  so  for  as  exquisite  skill  goes,  in  that  Hue ;  but  the 
most  exquisite  skill  in  that  line  cannot  make  a  painter  so  eminent 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  higher  orders  of  his  art,  as  the  cartoons  con» 
ceived  by  the  genius,  and  executed  by  the  hand  of  a  Raphael ! 

1  turn  from  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Campbell  to  my  critic.  1  will 
•how  more  fairness  to  him  than  he  has  shown  to  me,  -by  tran* 
scribing,  word  for  word,  not  *<  splitting  sentences,"  the  whole  /u- 
minotis  passage  in  which  he  displays  so  triumphantly  his  consum- 
mate analytical  powers  of  philosophy  and  criticism.  liCt  us  put  on 
our  spectacles. 

''  It  is  clear  to  us  that  a  theory,  which  frequently  admitting  every 
'^  thing  the  votary  of  Pope  could  desire,  to  substantiate  the  high  ga- 
''  niusof  his  master,  yet  terminates  in  excluding  the  poet  from  '  the 
^*  highest  order  of  poets,'  must  involve  some  jaUacy ;  and  this  we 
''  presume  we  have  discovered  in  the  absurd  attempt  to  raise  '  a  crir 
'*  terian of  poetical  talents/  Such  an  artifidaltest  is  repugnant  to 
^^  the  man  of  taste  who  can  take  enlarged  views,  and  to  the  experi*- 
''  ence  of  the  true  critic.  In  the  contrast  of  human  tempers  and 
''  habits,  in  the  changes  of  circumstances  in  society,  and  the  conse- 
"  quent  mutations  of  tastes,  the  objects  of  poetry  may  be  diflerent 
^^  IB  different  periods ;  pre-eminent  genius  obtains  its  purpose  by  its 
^'  adaptation  to  this  eternal  variety ;  and  on  this  principle,  if  we 
''  would  justly  appreciate  the  creative  Acuity,  we  cannot  see  why 
*^  Pope  should  not  class,  at  least  in  file,  with  Dante,  or  Milton.  It 
**  is  probable  that  Pope  could  not  have  produced  an  *  Inferno,'  or 
"  a  *  Paradise  Lost,'  for  his  invention  was  elsewhere :  but  it  b 
''  equally  probable  that  Dante  and  Milton,  with  their  cast  of  mind, 
"  could  not  have  so  exquisitely  touched  the  refined  gaiety  of  '  the 
*'  Rape  of  the  Lock/ 

''  It  has  frequently  been  attempted  to  raise  up  such  arbitrary 
''  standards  and  such  narrowing  theories  of  art ;  and  these  *  crite- 
''  rions'  and  *  invariable  principles'  have  usually  been  drawn  from 
''  the  habitual  practices  and  individual  tastes  of  the  framers ;  they 
''  are  a  sort  of  concealed  egotism,  a  stratagem  of  self-love.  When 
''  Mr.  Bo)vle»  informs  us  that  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a 
'<  poet  *  is  to  have  an  eye  attentive  to  and  familiar  with/  (for  ao 
'^  he  strengthens  his  canons  of  criticism)  '  every  external  appearance 
**  of  nature,  every  change  of  season,  every  variation  of  light  and 
^'  shade,  every  rock,  every  tree,  every  leaf,  erery  diversity  of  hue. 
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"  8cc.;'  we  all  know  who  die  poet  is  that  Mr.  Bowles  to  fondly  de«- 
'*  scribes.'  '  Herei  Pope/ he  adds, '  from  infirmities  and  from  phy- 
"  sical  causes  was  particularly  deficient.'  In  artificial  life,  'he  per- 
**  fectly  succeeded ;'  how  minute  in  his  description  when  he  describes 
'^  what  he  is  master  of)  for  instance,  the  game  of  ombre  in  the 
'*  Rape  of  the  Lock. — If  he  hadl)een  gifted  with  the  same  powers 
**  of  observing  outward  nature^  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have 
**  exhibited  as  much  accuracy  in  describing  the  appropriate  beauties 
^  of  the  forest  where  he  lived,  as  he  was  able  to  describe  in  a  mau- 
**  ner  so  novel  and  with  colors  so  vivid  a  game  of  cards.'  It  hap- 
'Opened,  however,  that  Pope  preferred  in-door  to  ont-door  nature ; 
^  but  did  this  require  inferior  skill  or  less  of  the  creative  faculty  than 
"  Mr.  Bowles's  Nature  ?  In  Pope's  artificial  life  we  discover  a 
**  great  deal  of  nature ;  and  in  Mr.  Bowles's  nature,  or  poetry,  we 
"  find  much  that  is  artificial.  On  this  absurd  principle  of  definition 
**  and  criterion,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  is  often  by  genius  so  true  a 
**  poet,  is  by  his  theory  so  mistaken  a  one.  Darwin  too  ascertained 
"  that  '  the  invariable  principle  of  poetry,'  or,  in  his  own  words, 
**  '  the  essence  of  poetry,  was  picture.'  This  was  a  convenient  prin« 
^  ciple  for  one  whose  solitary  talent  lay  in  the  minute  pencillingt 
*'  of  his  descriptions ;  and  the  idea  was  instantly  adopteid  as  being 
*'  so  consonant  to  nature,  and  to  Alderman  Boydell,  that  our  author- 
'^  painters  now  asserted  that  if  the  excellence  of  a  poem  consisted 
**  in  forming  a  picture,  the  more  perfect  poetry  would  be  painting 
^  itself: — in  consequence  of  this  *  invariable  principle  of  poetry/ 
''  Mr.  Shee,  in  his  brilliant  *  Rhymes  on  Art'  declared  that  *  dbe 
**  narrative  of  an  action  is  not  comparable  to  the  '  action  itself  be^ 
fore  the  eves/  and  Barry  ardently  exclaimed,  that '  painting  is 

poetry  realised !'  To  detract .  from  what  itself  is  excellent,  by 
^  parallels  with  another  species  of  excellence,  or  by  trying  it  by 
**  some  arbitrary  criterion,  will  ever  terminate,  as  here,  in  false  cri- 
*'  ticism  and  absurd  depreciation." — Quarterly  Review. 

1  beg  the  reader  attentively  to  peruse  this  passage,  which  is  so 
luminous,  in  comparison  of  my  <'  mystic  dreams,"  and  which  exhibits 
such  powers  of  logical  and  accurate  discrimination^  I  might  say,  as 
Chillmgworth  did,  when  he  heard  that  Knox,  the  Jesuit,  was  en-- 
gaged  in  controversy  against  him. 

Si  Pergama  dextra 
Defendi  possent,  etiam  mc  defensa  videbo  ! 

Having  let  my  lucid  annotator  speak  for  himself,  I  proceed  to 
set  before  the  reader  the  whole  of  my  positions,  winch  he  has  gar- 
bled so  dishonorably. 

'  I  had  in  view  only  detcriptive  poets,  and  of  these,  particularly,  Thomson 
and  Cowper !  so  that  there  was  no  "  concealed  egotism"  in  the  matter. 
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'^  I  presuiiile  it  will  readily  be  granted  that  ^  all  imagea  drawn 
'^  from  what  is  beautiful  or  sublime  iu  the  works  of  nature,  are 
'^  MORE  BEAUTIFUL  and  SUBLIME  than  any  images  drawn  from 
^^  art/  and  that  they  are  there  fore, />er  se,  more  poetical.  In  like 
'^  manner,  those  passions  of  the  human  heart,  which  belong  to  nature 
"  in genera/f  are,  per  se,  more  adapted  to  the  higher  species  of 
**  poetry,  than  those  which  are  derived  from  incidental  and  tran'^ 
*^  sient  manners,  A  description  of  a  forest  is  more  poetical  than  a 
**  description  of  a  cultivated  garden ;  and  the  passions  which  are 
**  pourtrayed  in  the  epistle  of  an  fHoisa,  render  such  a  poem  more 
**  poetical,  (whatever  might  be  the  difference  of  merit  in  point  of 
'^  execution)  intrinsically  more  poetical  than  a  poem  founded  on  the 
*'  characters^  incidents,  and  modes  of  artificial  life ;  for  instance,  the 
**  Rape  of  the  Lock.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  rule  by  which  we 
^'  would  estimate  Pope's  general  poetical  character  would  be  ob- 
*'  vidUH.  Let  me  not,  however,  be  considered  as  thinking  that  the 
'^  subject  alone  constitutes  poetical  excellency  :  the  execution  is  to 
'*  be .  taken  into  consideration  at  the  same  time ;  for,  with  Lord 
"  Hervey,  we  might  fall  asleep  over  the  ^  Creation'  of  Blackmore^ 
*'  but  be  alive  to  the  touches  of  animated  satire  in  Boileau.  llie 
'^ '  subject'  and  the  *  execution'  (of  that  subject)  therefore,  are 
**  equally  to  be  considered  ;  the  one  respecting  the  poetry,  the  other 
*'  the  art  and  powers  of  the  poe^*  The  poetical  suiject,  and  the  art 
*'  and  talents  of  the  poet,  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  ;  and  I 
*^  imagine  it  is  the  want  of  observing  this  rule  that  so  much  has 
**  been  said,  and  so  little  understood,  of  the  real  ground  of  Pope's 
**  character  as  a  poet."  •    ,  * 

The  second  proposition,  that  is,  ''  passions,"  &c.  follow  the  first, 
which  I  have  called  "  consecutive  ,*'  because  it  follows,  and  does  not 
fo  before !  and  I  used  the  word  *<  illustration/*  because  I  thought 
It  best,  (lest  it  should  be  misunderstood)  to  show  the  distinction  to 
be  kepi  in  view  between  "  subject  and  execution,"  by  Blackmore's 
epic  and  Boileau's  satire  ;  and  this  I  called  the  illustration.  And 
now,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  ''  illustration"  which  this  writer 
throws  on  the  subject !  to  whom  "  consecutive,"  "  illustration/' 
*'  subject,"  and  '•  execution,"  are  expressions  "  so  mysterious." 

And  first,  I  would  ask  any  one,  who  compares  my  general  passage 
with  that  in  the  Quarterly,  to  say,  bonafdcy  which  he  thinks  the  roost 
obscure — the  most  like  a  '*  Muggietonian  dream?"  Any  one,  ia 
half  a  moment, 'could  perceive  that,  in  speaking  of  the  ^'  execution" 
pf  a  poem,  I  iipoke  figuratively,  having  taken  the  expressions  *'  sub- 
ject" and  '*  execution"  metaphorically,  from  the  art  of  painting, 

1  It  will  be  observed  I  have  spoken  of  the  skill  and  talents  of  the  pott^ 
¥ut  dnfy  as  far  as  regards  <<  execution.'* 
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I  will  not  insult  the  reader's  understanding  by  supposing  he  is  igno* 
rant  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed  to  define  ^'  execution." 
The  words  are  familiar  to  every  artist  and  almost  every  common^ 
reader.  Need  I  say  what  is  the  execution  of  a  poem  f — The  vi  hole 
performance.  The  disposition  is  the  distribution  of  the  several 
parts,  i'he  contrast  of  light  and  shade^  the  effect  produced  by 
opposing  one  part  to  another,  as  the  gloom  and  '^  darkness  visible'* 
of  the  infernal  abyss  is  contrasted  with  the  heavenly  light,  in 
Milton.  Relief,  light  and  shade,  contrast,  colors  of  expression^ 
animation,  &c.  are  all  taken  figtmitively  from  one  and  '  the  same 
art,'  painting^  and  are  common  expressions  of  criticism.  See  John- 
son, Pope,  &c. 

It  is  really  almost  an  insult  to  the  commonest  understanding,  to 
explain  these  phrases  ;  nor  would  so  ingenuous  an  opponent  have 
dared  to  have  talked  such  nonsense,  if,  with  ''  duplicity,"  worthy  his 
favorite  poet,  he  had  not  cut  off  the  connecting  links  of  the  pro- 
position. 

Any  dictionary  wotild  tell  him  "  execution'*  meant  the  **  per- 
formance" of  any  thing ;  and  we  can  scarcely  believe  our  sensea 
when,  in  a  book  like  the  Quarterly  Review,  we  read  "  what  Mr. 
Bowles  says  of  the  execution  of  a  poem,  is  as  dark  to  us  as  a 
problem  of  algebra." 

^  It  is  not  his  logic  we  c^uarrel  with,"  &c. 

It  is  left  to  the  reader's  judgment  to  determine,  which  of  the  pas- 
sages quoted  is  the  most  like  **  problems  in  algebra."  For  myself, 
I  have  repeatedly  applied  my  opticks  to  die  endeavouring,  if 
possible,  to  extract  a  little  light  from  the  '^  darkness  visible" 
of  the  critic's  definitions,  which  seekns  to  me,  *'  confusion  worse 
confounded."  It  seems  also,  doubtful,  whether  artful  sophis- 
try, and  wilfully  perplexed  and  perplexing  chicanery,  had  not 
created  this  '^  confusion;"  ^'now  to  sense,  and  now  to  nonsense 
leaning ;"  but  I  am  almost  persuaded  that  nothing  but  sheer,  ab- 
solute muddiness  of  intellect  could  have  caused  it. 

And  now  to  apply  to  the  logic  before  us  : — 

'^  It  is  CLEAR  to  us,  that  a  theory,  which  frequently  admitting 
'^  every  other  votary  of  Pope,  could  desire  to  substantiate  the  high 
'*  genius  of  his  master,  yet  terminates  in  excluding  the  poei  from 
^*  *  the  highest  order  of  poets,*  must  involve  some  fallacy  I  which 
*^  commencement  seems  to  imply,  that  if  a  poet  is  admitted  to  be 
''  of  a  very  high  order,  he  must  therefore  necessarily  be  also  of  the 
^*  '  HIGHEST  OEDEB  !'  But  the  logician's  sagacity  is  not  long  be- 
*'  fore  it  begins  to  perceive  the  ^ fallacy  P  and  this  we  presume  we 
*^  have  BiscovBESO  in  the  absurd  attempt  to  baise  a  cbi- 

^'  TEBION  OF  POBTICAL  TALENTS." 

Aa  I  have  naver  said  any  thing  aboq^  ^  criterioD/'  fiirtfaer  than 
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concemed  the  ''  execution"  of  a  poem^  I  presume^  the  critic  is  not 
a  jot  nearer  discovering  the  fallacy^  if  fallacy  there  be,  than  he  was 
before ! 

From  the  '^  fallacy,"  ^hich  the  critic  presumes  he  has  discover- 
ed^ he  goes  on  rapidly.  '*  Such  an  artificial  test  is  repugnant 
'^  to  the  roan  of  taste,  who  can  take  enlarged  views,  as  to  the  ex- 
"  perience  of  the  true  critic  !" — Quarterly  Remew. 

The  '' theory/' of  which  this  '^true  CRiTlc'*  has  found- the 
fallacy  next  becomes  an  ^*  artificial  test ;"  and  now  the  '<  fallacy" 
and  '^  artificial  test"  are  thus  summarily  and  satisfactorily  proved, 
by  those  who  have'' such enlai|;ed views!'' 

Reader, 

Attentis  auribus  adsta! 

.  **  In  the  contrast  of  human  tempers  and  habits,  in  the  changes  of 
circumstances  in  society,  and  the  consequent  mutation  of 
TASTES,  the  OBJECTS  of  poctry  may  be  different  in  diffe^ 
rent  periods  !F'    Indeed  I 

I  marvel  then,  what  could  have  made  Homer  the  Eternal 
Path  BR  of  poetry,  amidst  all  contrast  of  human  tempers  and 
habits,  in  all  changes  of  society,  in  all  mutations  of  taste*  But 
we  must  not  interrupt  the  now  rapidly  running  stream  of  this 
frothy  and  shallow  sophistry. 

Contrast  of  ''  tempers  and  habits,  changes  of  circumstances  in 
society,  mutation  of  tastes !"  These,  not  passions,  imaginatipni, 
affections,  are  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful  objects  of  poetry, 
and  these  are  all  changeable,  as  changes  of  society,  and  mutatioa 
of  ''taste"  operate!  There  are,  at  least,  some  objects  of  poetry^ 
which  are  not  different  in  different  periods  I  What  does  the  trub 
CRITIC  think  of  the  sun  and  moon  i  of  the ''  morning  stars,'' 
that  shouted  together  at  the  birth-day  of  the  world,  and  glow 
in  their  watches,  from  that  hour  to  this  i 

But  tame  objects  as  these,  are,  and  so  often  seen,  and  by 
so  many  generations,  and  magnificent  as  are  all  the  mighty 
works  of  &od,  oft  die  earth  and  in  the  heavens,  these  are 
nothing  to  the  love  of  variety,  which  fills  this  in-door  critic's 
exalted  views  !  "  Pre-eminent  genius,  we  are  told,  attains  its  fiar- 
pose  by  its  adaptation  to  this  eternal  variety ;  (the  eternal  variety 
of  habits,  tastes,  &c.)  and  now  for  "  quod  erat  demonstrandum;" 
thus,  my  ''fallacy"  being  overturned,  the  opposite  principles 
being  readily  granted — that  the  objects  of  poetry  are  mutable,  not 
eternal,  as  mutable  as  "  habits  and  fasJuons/'  then  we  jump  to 
the  conclusion,  which  thus  instantaneously  follows !  "  Oo  thia 
"principle,  if  we  would  jiTstXiY  appbbgiatz  the  crmtiotfa^ 
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V  culty,  WB  CANNOT  866  whj  Pop6  sfaouldnot  class^  at  least  in  file, 
*'  with  Dante  and  Milton  T — Quarterly  Review. 

*'  We  deem  this  matter  well  made  out,"  said  *  John  the  Saint/ 
to  'Mat/  in  Prior's  witty  fable  of  *  Erie  Robert's  Mice !'  and  if  our 
readers  think  it  as  well  ''  made  out**  by  such  *^ fallacies*'  as  these, 
such  vague  declamation,  and  such  baseless  arguments,  a  la  bonne 
heure !  ^ 

in  the  mean  time,  not  to  impede  the  career  of  this  '^  true"  cri- 
tic's triumph,  let  us  see  what  follows. 

''It  is  PROBABLE  Pope  could  not  have  produced  an  Infer- 
no, or  Paradise  Lost/'  (Probably  not :)  ''  for  his  invention  lay  else- 
where :"  (undoubtedly,  and  among  subjects  less  poetical ;  but)  it 
''  is  equally  probable  that  Milton  and  Dante  could  not  have 
^  80  exquisitely  touched  the  refined  gaiety  of  the  Rape  of  the 
'^  Lock  V  Probably  not ;  but  Dii  boni,  what  a  discovery !  who 
would  have  surmised,  that  Milton  and  Dante,  with  theie  cast 
of  MiN  D,  could  not  so  Exquisitely  have  touched  the  refined  gaiety 
of  the  '*  Rape  of  the  Lock!"  Therefore,  is  Pope  of ''the  tamejUe 
with  Milton  and  Dante  T 

Even  for  this  last  thought,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  one,  whose 
criticism  he  holds  so  cheap ;  though  I  should  never  have  diought  of 
applying  the  observation  as  is  here  done,  that  because  Milton 
could  not  write  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  Pope  could  not  write 
Paradise  Lost,  one  poet  was  in  the  same  file  with  the  other  ! 

Merely  to  show  that  some  great  critics  may  borrow  of  those 
''  whose  principles''  they  affect  to  despise,  I  extract  a  note  to 
Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock,  from  the  last  edition. 

''Thispoem  is  founded,  however,  upon  local  manners,  and  of  aU 
**  poems  of  that  kind,  it  is  undoubtedly  far  the  best ;  whether  we 
**  consider  the  exquisite  tone  of  raillery,  the  musipal  sweet- 
"  ness,  &c.  of  the  versification,  the  management  of  the  story, 
''  or  the  kind  of  fancy  and  airiness  given  to  the  whole :  but 
*'  what-entitles  it  to  its  high  claim  of  peculiar  poetic  excellencies  i 
'*  —•The  powers  of  imagination,  and  the  felicity  of  invention,  dis- 
''  played  in  adopting,  and  most  artfully  conducting,  a  machineiy 
'*  so  fanciful,  so  appropriate^  so  novel,  and  so  poetical*  The 
^'introduction  of  Discord,  &c.  as  machinery  in  the  Lutrin,  is 
'*  not  to  be  mentioned  at  the  same  time.  Such  a  being  as  Discord 
''  will  suit  a  hundred  subjects ;  but  the  elegant,  the  airy  sylph, 

<  Loose  to  the  wind,  whose  airy  wments  flew, 
Thin  flittering  textures  of  the  filmy  dew, 
Dipt  in  the  richest  tincture  of  the  skies, 
Where  light  disports,  hi  ever  mingling  dyes;' 

**  Sttch  a  being  as  tliis  is  suited  alone  to  the  ideatieal  and  peooUar 
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^  poem  in  Mfhich  it  is  employed.  I  will  now  go  a  step  farther  in 
''  appreciating  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  this  poem  ;  and  I  would 
*'  ask  the  question :  Let  any  other  poet, — Dryden,  Waller,  Cowley^ 
*'  or  Gray,  be  assigned  this  subject,  and  this  machinery :  could 
**  they  have  produced  a  work  altogether  so. correct  and  beautiful, 

'**  from  the  same  given  materials  ?  Let  us,  however,  still  remem- 
'^  ber,  that  this  poem  is  founded  on  local  manners,  and  the  em- 
'^  ployment  of  the  sylphjj  is  in  artificial  life :  for  this  reason  the 
'^  poem  must  have  a  secondary  rank,  when  considered  strictly  and 
"  truly  with  regard  to  its  poetry.  Whether  Pope  would  have 
^'  excelled  as  much  in  loftier  subjects,  of  a  general  nature,  in  the 
''.high  mood  of  Lycidas,  the  rich  colorings  of  Com  us,  and  the 
''  ma^ificent  descriptions  and  sublime  images  of  Paradise  Lost ; 

/'  or  ID  painting  the  characters  and  employments  of  aerial  beings, 

'  That  tread  the  ouse  of  the  salt  deep, 
Or  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north,' 

''  u  another  question.  He  has  not  attempted  it ;  I  have  no  doubt 
''  be  would  have  failed ;  but  to  have  produced  a  poem  infinitely 
''  the  highest  of  its  kind,  and  which  no  other  poet  could  perhaps 
''  altogether  have  done  so  well,  is  surely  very  high  praise.  ^  The 
*'  excellence  is  Pope^s  own,  the  inferiority  is  in  the  subject ;  no  one 
'  ^*  understood  better  that  excellent  rule  of  Horace, 
i*  *  Sumite,  materiem,  &c.'" — ^Bowles's  Popb. 

I  give  this  extract  for  you  to  ponder  on ;  in  the  mean  time,  1  must, 
ask,  why  do  you  say  I  have  pronounced  ihe  '*  subjects''  of  Pope's 
poetry  not  poetical !  Why,  in  the  language  of  that  entertaining 
book,  the  *'  Quarrels  of  Authors,*  "  perplex  controversy  by  a 
SUBTLE  change  of  a  word?''  This  art  you  have  studied  with, 
the  greatest  success,  as  you  have  so  well  and  so  admirably  illus* 
tmted  it,  (in  another  place  of  this  identical  criticism,  which  will 
be  hereafter  spoken  of,)  ^'  by  breaking  up  of  a  sentence, "  or 
contriving  some  absubdity  in  the  shape  of  inference,  to  get  rid 
of  it  in  a  "  mock  triumph  ! !'" 

Now  if,  in  this  illustration  of  the  ''  subtle  arts,"  by  which  ^'  co&rs 
trorersy  is  perplexed,"  you  had  not  left  out,  subtilely,  one  small 

'  An  example  of  all  these  arts  is  shown  in  this  very  criticism  of  the^ 
Quarterly  Review,  leaving  out  the  word  '*  so/'  which  makes  all  the  difie-» 
lence;  ^breakineup  aseatence,'-  as  is  literally  done,  and  tham^tdfyg  in 
what  is  said  of  Mr.  Bowles's  want  of  being'' explained  himself,"  when  the 
aenteuce  which  explains  him  is  entirely  left  out;  and  this  is  done,  by 
*'  contriving  iome  aosurdUy,  in  the  shape  of  an  inference,  to  get  rid  of  it  by 
amoc/c  trimnph!r*  Who  that  observes  these  arts^  does  not  instantly  ex^ 
claim,  These  Uitle  weapoDS»  against  the  laws  of  war,  are  wndumsfy  pnu^tiaecl 
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vord,.€Oi|8]8ting  of  two  letters  **  (so)/'  oiy  meaning  would  not  have 
bieen  **  perplexed/'  nor  would  such  disingenuous  n|odes  of  meeting 
a  question  have  assumed  for  a  moment  the  appearance  of  a  ''  mock 
triumph !"  Have  the  goodness  to^  insert  Uie  little  word  **  so/' 
which  you  thus  subtilely  left  out,  and  you  will  not  do  injustice  to 
me  or  the  public ;  for  my  meaning  will  then  be  (to  which  I  ad-» 
bere^  notwithstanding  all  such  profound  arguments  as  you  have 
brought  against  it)  that  the  *^  subjects*'  of  satires  are  not  **  so  fob- 
TiCAL^  as  those  subjects  which  appeal  to  the  imagination  and 
passions. 

And  if  this  be  admitted,  it  would  follow,  that  a  poem  might 
be  in.  its  ''  execution"  (a  word  M^hich^  together  witli  "  subject** 
ttiough  so  "  dark"  to  this  logician,  I  have  taken  from  Pope's 
POSTSCRIPT  to  the  Odyssey!)  complete,  as  to  design^  plan, 
contrast  of  light  and  shade,  relief]  animation^  &c.  and  yet  not 
be  so  poetical  as  a  greater  **  subject,"  treated  with  powers 
of  "  execution/'  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  *'  subject  f" 

Then,  it  would  follow  that  the  *^  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  though^ 
in  point  of  its  peculiar  fancy  and  consummate  **  execution,"  it 
be  the  most  perfect  work  of  the  kind  in  any  language,  might  yet, 
in  point  of  poetry,  remain  for  ever  inferior  to  such  a  poem  as 
the  Paradise  Lost,  as  much  as  the  beautiful  **  Belinda,^'  sur* 
rounded  by  white-gloved  beaux,  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames, 
in  the  summer  sunshine,  and  whilst  the  sails  are  fanned  by  the  wings 
of  sylphs,  is  a  picture,  though  delightful  and  poetical,  fwr  less  poetical 
dian  diat,  when 

^  The  planets  in  their  sts^Mis  listening  stood, 
'  as  thjb  bbight  pomp  ascexoed  jubilant.'' 

Paradise  Lost. 

Now,  hear  me !  You  say,  '^  we  presufne,  we  have  found  the 
^faUaaf  of  Mr.  Bowles's  theory  P*  Without  presuming  at  all^  I 
will  point  out  the  fallacy  of  vour s  in  two  minutes.  It  is  in  con- 
fifiing  the  invariable  pnnciples  of  poetry  to  the  <'  criterion**  of 
talents,  and  in  supposing  I  ever  conceived  that  *'  manners,"  tie. 
might  not  be  poetical^  when  all  I  said  was,  that  passions  were 
MOBB  so.  / 

..  No  criterion  of  talents,  as  talents,  were  spoken  of  or  intended. 
I  confined  myself  to  the  *^  Principles  of  Poetry,"  reckoning  the 
more  serious  as  the  more  sublime,  pathetic,  or  beaotiful ;  and  tbere^ 
fore,  the  most  accordant  to  the  higher  class  of  poetry.  But,  in  this 
article,  no  discrimination  is  made,  either  from  ignorance  or  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  between  the  province  of  epic  poetry  and  that  of 
tragedy  or  comedy,  between  poems  or  novels,  I  might  almost  say, 
between  verse  und  prose;  for,  '^  if  talents  w^re  to  be  made  a  cii«* 
terion/'  they  would  apply  as  mudi,  undoubtedly,  to  the  description 
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of  manners,  as  to  the  pourtraying  of  passions.  Nay,  to  produce 
such  a  poem  as  Hudibras,  or  such  a  history  as  Don  Quixote^ 
would  evince  certainly  as  much  talents  as  to  produce  the  Fairy- 
Queen.  But,  in  which  would  you  look  for  the  most  essential 
poetry  ?  Whom  would  you  call  the  greatest  poet  ? 
'  But'  the  very  argument  defeats  itself.  For,  if  "  fluctuating 
habits**  are  subjects  as  poetical  as  works  of  the  imagination 
and  passions,  the  representation  of  tliese  manners  and  habits 
can  never  be  perfectly  understood,  or  the  propriety  of  the  repre- 
sentation felt,  except  during  the  period  in  which  they  prevail. 
As  such  manners  and  habits  fluctuate,  the  representation  of  them, 
however  interesting  at  the  time,  must  lose  the  greatest  part  of  itsr 
charm.  Is  this  the  case  with  Homer,  or  Siophocles,  or  Euripides, 
whei^  the  axifMLrov  isvp  never  expires  ?  Is  this  the  case  with  Theo- 
critus, wliose  xol\ol  Tefi^veu,  &c.  are  at  this  moment  as  beautiful  and 
fresh  as  when  they  were  first  transcribed  from  living  nature  ?  These 
poets  remain,  and  these  will  remain,  whatever  '*  habits"  or  "  man- 
ners^ may  prevail  at  different  periods,  and  whatever  generations 
may  rise  or  pass  away  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

•*  By  the  consent  of  the  critics,  (says  Dr.  Johnson)  the  first 
pfatse  of  genius  is  due  to  the  writer  of  an  epic  poem,  as  it  requires 
an  assemblage  of  all  the  powers  which  are  singly  sufficient  for  any 
other  compositions." 

Now,  the  Doctor  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  '^  exe- 
cution," or  performance,  of  the  said  epic ;  and  therefore,  according 
to  his  general  consent,  Blackmofe  must  be  a  greater  poet  than 
Pope  I  But  this  I  deny ;  and  most  refer  the  reader  (and  1  would 
also  refer  the  critic,  if  he  could  understand  li)  to  what  I  before  had 
written,  concerning  the  subject  and  execution  of  a  ''  poem/' 
Whatever  Dr.  Johnson  might  liave  thought  of  the  '^universal 
consent  of  the  critics,^\nd  he  lived  to  see  certain  criticisms  in  the* 
Review  we^  speak  of,  he  would  have  fouri^l  some  radicals  in 
their  profession,  who  cared  not  fL  jot  for  ifais  "  universal  consent;'' 
who  confounded  epic,  tragic,  tragi- comical,  comic,  elegiac,  '*  in- 
door and  out-of-door"  nature,  the  provinceof  morals,  novels,  and 
farces ;  and  asserted  that,  to  the  writer  of  moral  epbtles  and  satires^ 
the  Jirst  praise  of  genius  is  due,  quoad  poetry,  as  much  as  to  the 
writer  of  the  epic,  and  that,  therefore,  Pope  may  be,  notwithstand- 
ing his  avowed  preference  of  in-door  nature,*  of  the  ''same  fiib'^ 
WITH  Milton  and  Dante!!!* 

' ^18  definition,  I  think, (pace  dixerim)  is  not  gaite  accurate;  for,  in  m^ 
ppioioOf  it  wfuild  have  been  more  just  to  lave  s^id,  "  the  highest  praise  of 
poetry  is  due  to  the  succeuful  writer  of  an  epic  poem.*' 

Dr.  Johnson  speaks  with  accnrate'disiiDction,and  with  his  usual  sense  and 
doquence,  when  he  says,  <<  Paradise  Lost  b  a  poeAi,  witti  respect  to  design^ 
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^  To  laugh  were  want  of  decency  and  grace^ 
But  to  be  grave  exceeds  all  power  of  face !'' 

According  to  this  "discovery,"  all  the  critics  before  this  super- 
lative, one  may  as  well  hide  their  diminished  heads^  ancient  and 
modem ;  but  this  indeed  in  your  own  clear  and  explicit  phrase  will 
•*BE  THE  TRiuaiPH  OF  THE  FUTURE !"  In  the  mean  dme, 
Homer  will  remain  on  his  "  throne  of  adamant;*'  for  it  must  be 
indeed  the  triumph  of  the  future  that  would  place  on  the  same 
throne  the  most  poetical  writer  of  moral  essays  or  satires  the 
wtirld  ever  produced. 

The  principles  of  poetry,  in  this  sense,  are  invariable  and 

ETERNAL. 

If  the  higher  principles  of  poetry  be  thus  eternal^  it  follows  that 
he  who  exerts  his  talents  on  the  highest  poetical  subject ;  be  who 
sustains  a  6ight  equal  to  that  subject ;  who,  in  pursuing  it,  executes 
the  high  conception  that  "  speaks  with  an  everlasting  voice ;''  he 
who  thus  conceives  ai^d  executes  a  great  and  transcendental  sub- 
ject, will  stand  Superior  to  him  who  may  have  displayed  as  much 
judgment  and  powers  of  execution  on  a  gayer  and  more  evanescent 
subject ;  and  therefore  Milton,  and  Dante,  and  Homer,  and  Shakr 
speare,  must  stand  in  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  their  art,  superior 
to  Pope,  though  they  could  not  have  described  as  well  the  subject 
he  has  treated  so  exquisitely. 

As  the  critic  cannot  see  why  Pope  may  not  be  classed  in  the 
same  file  with  Milton  and  Dante,  we  can  only  wonder,  whilst  "he 
was  so  animated  with  his  subject,  that  he  had  not  also  put 
him  in  the  same  file  with  Homer  and  Sophocles,  for  he  migh): 
with  as^  much  propriety  have  done  one  as  the  other. 

And  now,  Sir,  one  more  worcj  about  *'  principles  of  poetry.** 
Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  art  which  is  not  founded  oi)i 
**  some  invariable  principles  ?  *'  There  are  "  invariable  princi- 
ples of  painting,  invariable  principles  of  poetry,  and  let  me  whisper 
to  you,  in  every  honest  mind^  "  invariabfe  principles  of  criticism/* 
two  of  which  are,  not  to  deal  dishonestly  and  fraudulently  with  the 
arguments  of  the  writer  whose  opinion  you  controvert ;  not  to  cut 
the  sentences  in  halves,  and  think  to  ''  reply''  to  them 

*'  By  a  fool-born  jest."  i 

There,  is  another  **  invariable  primiple"  of  criticisnij  which  ought 

which  may  claim  the  first  place,  and  with  respect  to  performance,  the 
secpnd^  among  the  productions  of  the  human  mind.  His '  subject^  is  the 
facte  of  worlds,  and  tht  revolution^  of  heaven  and  earth ! 

**'The  Mfeet  of  this  poem  is  unhenalfy  and  perpetudlfy  interesting;**  and 
as  '^  light  and  shade"  is  not  understood  by  liiy  cnuc,  any  more  than  ''  sub- 
ject and  execution,"  I  majr  just  mention  some  fiirther  expressions :  '*  In  a 
AEKAT  work  there  arc  vicissitudes  of  hanincut  and  opaque  parts."— Lipe  of 
Mitton, 
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to  be  confltaDtly  kept  in  mind.  It  is  tbis^ ''  not  to  write  on  a  sub- 
ject^ till  you  know  a  little  about  it !" 

As  to  my  own  **  principles  of  poetry/^  suffer  me  to  try  once 
more  to  set  you  a  little  right.  Darwin's  principle  of  tiding  poetry 
universally  by  painthigp  is  limited  and  confined  indeed ;  for^  by 
such  a  criterioUi  the  highest  part  of  poetry,  which  relates  to  the 
imagination  and  passions,  must  be  excluded.  But,  with  respect  to 
^e  principles  you  combat,  being  limited  and  confined,  nothing  was 
ever  .so  remote  fi*otn  the  truth. 

The  eye  of  the  poet  may  be  truly  said  to  glance  from 

"  Earth  to  heaven, 
From  heaven  to  earth/' 

The  ideal  and  visible  world  are  his  province.  In  the  ideal, 
beii^gs  of  imagination,  connected  with  images  of  terror,  power, 
glory,  beauty ;  such  as  '<  ride  the  storm/'  or  **  play  in  the  plighted 
clouds,"  viake  at  his  bidding.  In  the  visibld  world,  objects  and 
pictures,  the  most  magnificent,  or  the  most  lovely  in  the  w.orks  of 
God^  are  before  him, — all  passions,  and  affections,  and  emotions, 
and  sympathies  of  the  heart,  are  the  great  poet's  peculiar  objects. 
The  principles,  then,  I  bave  built  on,  when  closely  examined,  will 
be  found  to  be  those  of  Longinus  and  Horace ;  which  are  derived 
primarily  firom  etbrn al  natubb.  But  works  of  art,  which  can 
only  belong  to  die  **  visible  diurnal  sphere,''  are  not  excluded ; 
Aese,  however,  become  poetical,  as  they  associate  more  or  less 
with  ideas  of  power,  magnificence,  beauty,  all  of  which  have  their 
origin  in  N^atubb.  Th|is  '^  the  aqueducts,  temples,  obelisks,  of 
wbicb  Milton  has  made  so  fine  a  lise,  become  more  poetical^  as 
combined  witl^  mora/  anodaiUmn  or  picturesque  effect. 

To  these,  succeed  high  moral  satire,  habits  and  manners,  and 
characters  of  artificial  Ufe,  which  may  be  iq  the  master's  work, 
inixed  and  combined,  almost  ad  infinitum. 

But  as  poetiy  approaches  this  proTince,  it  necessarily  assumes 
more  the  character  of  wit.  And  to  show  that  this  opinion  will  not 
be  Ae  "  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  FUTURB,'' BS  this  Writer  affectedly 
calls  it,  I  will  quote  only  one  passage  from  that  critic,  who  was  the 
great  sublime  be  drew,  and  who  wasj  at  least,  as  true  a  critic  as 
himself  s-— 

*^  I  bave  digressed  thus  far,for  the  sake  of  showing,  as  1  observed 
before,  that  a  decrease  of  the  pathetic  in  great  orators  mod  poets 
often  ends  in  the  mobal  kind  of  writing.  Thus  the  Odys- 
sey, furnishing  us  with  rules  of  morality,  drawn  from  that  course 
of  life,  which  the  suitors  lead  in  the  palacb  of  Ultssbs, 
bas  in  some  d^ree  the  air  of  a  comedy,  where  the  Farioas 
Imannbrs  of  men  are  iNOBNionaiiY  and  faithfully  de- 
scribed.''— LoHginiis. 
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The  mader  will  see  from  the  sketch  I  have  drawn,,  that  the 
works  of  art  and  inanners  of  men  are  not^4hey  were  never  thought 
of  being-— exdttded  from  the  province  of  poetry ;  but  be  they  as  poe- 
tical as  the^  may,  the  greater  passions  are  more  so,  and  I  only  con- 
tend for  this.  As  to  my  definition  being  limited,  I  would  re(]|uest  to 
know  whose  definitions  of  poetry  are  most  limited,  those  which  are 
bound  by  the  vastness  of  heaven,  or  those  which  are  confined . 
tQfour  walls  i  ^  ^ 

Now,  I  repeat,  nothing  was  said  by  me  about  *^  a  criterion  of 
talents  !'* — It  is  prolrably  as  difficult  to  write  a  good  comedy  as 
a  fine  tragedy— to  paint  a  Falstaff  as  a  Lear.  Pope  found  it  more 
difficult  to  translate  those  parts  of  Homer  which  were  least  pot* 
tiedl;  but  it  is  not  these  that  placed  Homer  on  his  eternal  throne. 
it  may  require,  for  aught  I  know,  as  much  talents  to  describe  ip 
Ae  .Odyssey  the  **  habits  and  manners  of  the  suitors,*'  and  their 
^m-dopr  nature  ;**  but  where  does  the  poetry  (in  the  last  books) 
fie?  Every  one  will  instantly  exdaim,  in  the  half-fiimished  dog 
fliat  recognises  his  old  master,  and  dies,  having  seen  htm ;  in  the 
afiectionate  wife,  bending  over  die  bow  of  her  long-lost  husband ; 
in  tbat  husband,  after  so  long  an  absence,  a  forlorn  stranger  io 
his  bwn  ball,  essaying  and  bending  it ;  in  the  cottage  of  £uimeuS| 
Sic.  These  are  scenes,  upon  which  the  feelings  rest*— By  my 
^  theory,''  as  the  critic  calls  it,  which  is  only  common  sense^  no^ 
tiling  IS  excluded.  Pictures,  passions,  characters,  qiamiers,  habHs, 
moms,  have  all  their  places.  But  the  characteristic  difiference  as 
fiur  as  poetry  is  concerned,  is  pointed  out. 

As  J  have  mentioned  the  Odyssey,  and  what  Lon^ua  hai  so 
Justly  said,  I  may  here  make  some  observations  on  this  subject,  as 
they  connect  themselves  with  what  has  been  before  laid  down* 

The  Odyssey,  indeed,  as  Pope  truly  says,  is  not  to  be  compared 
vrith  the  Iliad.  '^  The  poems  are  totally  different,  but  both  are  mas' 
ter-jneces  in  their  kind."  Nor  is  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  Paradise  Lost;  but  when  uncertain  claims  are  made, 
^"dieae  works  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  whedier  epic,  tragic, 
dramatic,  moral,  or  pathetic,  which  place  the  poet  highest  in 
Ins  art.' 

\  We  may  here  observe  a  remark  of  Pope  on  this  passage,  in  his  post* 
script  to  the  Odyssey.  Of  Lraginus  be  says,  **  that  in  his  own  parti' 
ad0r  iuU^  and  with  respect  to  the  subliiiSi  he  (Longinus)  preferred  the 
Iliad,"  &C. 

But  Pope  adds  this  particular  distinctioo,  <'  that  Horlure  sives  the  prefe« 
fence  rather  to  the  Ooyssey,  in  the  Epistle  to  LoUius,  ana  in  the  Art  of 
Poetryr 

It  appears  tome  that  Pope  teemed  to  feel  that  the  criticism  of  Longinus, 
te  the  sublime  in  poetry,  and  what  he  said  of  the  inferienty  at  mannert  to 
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Associations  of  Nature  may  be  varied^  combiuedi  tnixed^  almost 
to  iDfinitode,  yet  the  basis  be  the  same,  as  to  poetical  principles, 
>vhich  are  referred  through  all^  to  the  source  of  what  is  subiioie, 
beautiful,  and  pathetic;  and  thus,  the  eternal  line  of  poetic  excel- 
lence will  NOT  *'  be  defined  by  some  arbitrary  criterion f**  nor.  will 
the  inquiry  terminate  *'  \\\  false  critidsm  and  absurd  depredation^*' 
but.by  unvarying  principles  of  ''  just  criticism  and  fair  ap« 

PRECrATION." 

Having  thus  examined  in  return  this  critic's  *^  Theory ,** 
let  me  be  indulged  in  comparing  what  he  calls  '^  Mr.  Bowles's 

pauionSf  touched  his  own  character  as  a  poet,  who  certainly  was  more  dis- 
tinguished for  painting  *^  manners  than  reaching  the  greats  sublime  of  bis 
art ;  and  therefore  he  covertly  brings  in  Horace's  opinion,  which  he  thinks  is 
in  favor  of  a  poem,  considerable  part  of  which  is  founded  on  manners.     ■ 

But  Horace,  in  what  he  said  of  the  Odyssey,  either  m  the  Epistle  to  Lol- 
lius,  or  in  the  Art  of  Poetry,  bad  not  in  view  poetry,  but  morals  only.  In  the 
Epistle  to  Lollius,  who  appears  from  the  text  .to  be  a  young  man  likely  to  be 
^ed  away  by  his  passions,  he  especially  points  out  the  example  oi  virtue  And 
wisdom :  how  Ulysses  avoided  the  cup  of  Circe,  and  turned  from  tlie  song  of 
the  Syrens  !-^Then  he  proceeds  to  tpeak  of  the  intemperance  of  the  suUcr$, 
&c.  Momis  and  not  poetry  were  the  objects  of  this  epistle,  addressed  to.  a 
young  man,  who  thus  might  learn  from  his  own  early  studies,  not  so  DHlcb 
the  lessons  of  t9ste,  biu  what  he  more  needed,  regulation  of  conduct.  In  the 
Art  of  Poetry,  when  Horace  speaks  particularly  ot  the  unassuming  intrcduc- 
^  tion  of  the  Odyssey,  in  opposition  to  the  bombast  style  which  he  reproves, 
he  fixes  the  imagination  directly  on  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Odyssey,  aris- 
ing from  an  humble  beginning,  like  fire  rising  frutii  smoke, — and  expressly 
says  of  Homer,  that  from  hence  he  draws — 

"  speciosa  miracula, 
Antiphateoi  Scyllam,  et  ciim  Cyclope  Charybdin.'' 

And  Horace  has  not  left  unrecorded  his  precise  definition  of  poetry^ 
when  he  says  so  distinctly, 

I'  Neque,  si  quis  scribat,  liti  nos, 
Sermoni  propiora,  putes  bunc  esse  Poetam. ' 
Ingenium  cui  sit,  cui  mens  divinior,  atque  os 
.    Magna  sonaturum,des  NourNis  hujus  aoNoaaii." 
And  he  brings  an  example  more  particular  still,  tliac  th^re  might  never  be 
a  misunderstanding  of  his  meaning  iu  appreciating  the  high  ranl^of  the 
Father  of  Poetry: 

*'  Non,  si  priores  Maeonius  tenet 
Sedes  Uomerus,  Pindaric^e  latent,. 
Ceseque  et  Alcsei  rolnaces, 
Stesichorique  ^ai;€f  Camcenae. 
Nee,  si  quid  cUm  lusit  Anacreon, 
Deleyit  astas;  spirat  adiruc  amor, 
'   Vivuntque  commissi  calores 
£oli%  fidibus  puellae.*' 

Now,  would  any  ope  tbinl%  that  because  Horace  .gave , the  first  place 
^0  Homer,  be  **  depredaitei^l  or  SQugh^to  depreciafe,  the  exquisite  beauty  af 
Sappbo? 
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Jfatiire/'  and-  ynhaX    1    may    surely    call  his — in-door   Na- 

.TURB. 

,  ''  Nature/'  he  profouodlj  observes^  '^  is  a  critical  term  which  the 
Bowles's  have  been  two  thousand  years  explaining  !" 

Who  and  what  the  Bowles's  are,  I  know  as  little  as  this 
philosopher;  when  he  ''  sits  down  to  square  the  circle/'  knows 
of  JNature ;  but  this  I  am  sure,  the  family  of  the  Bowles's  are 
honored  by  the  remark,  in  as  much  as  they  may  be  considered 
lovers  of  the  great  prototype  of  all  that  is  subUme  or  beautiful  in 
art.  . 

If  any  '^  explanation"  were  necessary,  the  Bowles's  need  not  be 
consulted,  when  even  in. criticism,  the  expressive  language  was  at 
hand^  from  authority  that  will  not  be  ^doubted : 

*^  First,  Jollow  Natube,  and  your  judgment  frame 
By  her  Just  standard,  which  is  still  the  same. 
Unerrino  Nature,  still  divinely  bright, 
One  clear,  unchanged,  and  universal  light, 
'  Life,  force,  and  beauty,  roust  to  all  impart. 
At  once  the  Source,  and  £iid,  and  Test,  of  Art  !  !*' 

£tMi|f  on  Crtlicum. 

This  general  opinion,  thus  admirably  and  elegantly  expressed, 
.  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  justify  me  in  what  I  have  laid  down, 
<  e#en  if  it  should  not  be  so  clear  as  I  wish  to  make  it,  to  this  critic  \ 
and  if  the  Bowles's  have  been  for  two  thousand  years  ringing 
,  chimes  and  changes  on  the  term  ''  Nature/'  they  may  well  imagine 
the  ''  Gilchrists,"  and  perhaps  some  few  others,  may  indeed  hope 
to  succeed  in  their  ^'Javorite  studies  of  squaring  the  circW*  be- 
fore they  can  comprehend  it-— certainly  they  must  look  beyond  that 
^'  Nature''  which  is  bounded  by  '^  four  walls  !"  and  which,  blind 
to  the  magnificence  of  Nature  all  around  theqn,  they  facetiously  de- 

3'  piate  as  **  In-door"  Nature,  and  think  a  poet,  who  preferred  this 
ature,  to  be  in  the  same  file  with  Homer,,  and  Shakspeare,  and 
Milton,  and  Dante ! 

At  aU  events,  my  meaning  having  been  so  grossly,  and  I  belieire 
.  wilfully,  perverted,  I  would  here  address  some  explanatory  obser- 
vations to  the  reader.  Any  attempt  to  illustrate  these  principles, 
which  I  thought  every  one  would  instantly  admit,  must  be  foolish 
to  a  person  who  declares  that  subject,  and  execution,  of  a  poem, 
are  dark  as  mystic  dreams-—!  therefore  take  this  opportimity  of 
making  a  few  more  general  observations  on  this  subject  :^- 

Mr.  Campbell  made  an  unfortunate  appeal  to  Milton,  with  re- 
spect to  his  having,  in  his  sublimest  parts  of  Paradise  Lost,  xlrawn 
images^^m  art. .  I  hope  to  be  excused,  if,  in  speaking  on  this  point, 
I  examine  somewhat  more  closely  Milton's  examples  in  general. 

There  are  some  passages  which,  without  considering  the  cause, 
strike  almost  every  reader  with  a  kind' of  instinctive  and  involun^ 
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t&ff  dislike.— Some  of  those- passages  Htll'perfmps  instan^lj  oiccur. 
Who  does  not  draw  back  with  peculiar  distaste,  from  those  passsl- 
ges;  where  the  Satanic  army  bring  their  great  guns  charged  with' the 
gunpowder !  Why  is  this  ?  Because  an  image  from  art  is  brought 
too  dose,  and  too  immediately  and  distinctly  to  our  vieir !  llie 
same  may  be  said,  when  the  Creator  applies  the ' ''  golden  coni- 
passes"  to  mark  the  orb  of  the  world!  The  image  is  taken 
from  arty  and  brought  too  disiincUu  iiito  our  view !  The  same  may 
be  said,  when  Death  and  Sin  buifd  a  ''  bridge''  from  Hell  to  this 
world! 

These  images  fropi  art  are  all  too^  manifestly  and  too  minute- 
ly in  sight. — Bui  this  is  not  the  case  in  general,  where  Hilton 
introduces  images  from  art.  They  are  placed  before  us,  if  1  may 
say  so,  by  a  single  evanescent  touch— you  are  not  left  to  dmell  on 
them — ^and  most  commonly  Some  epithet  is  added  to  generalise 
them  with  higher  imagery. 

Thus,  if  the  trumpet  is  mentioned,  an  indistinct  grandeur  is 
given  to  it  by  the  epithet  'Mhe  Archangbl  trumpet"  The 
wheels  of  the  brazen  chariot  are .  alive—  **  The  madding  wheels 
of  brazen  chariots  raged." 

If  Satan  lifts  his  shield,  it  is  the  ''  rocky  orb  of  vast  ctr^niA-^ 
ference."     The   ''swords'^  are    «  fier/'    the   "  shields'' '^  two 

BK10HT  SltNS,  THAT  BLAZE  opposite." 

The  adjunct,  generally  from  some  magnificent  object  in  Nature, 
thrown  in,  subdues  what  faa^s  a  too  mechanical  appearance,  aiid 
"  this  tends  to  exalt  the  image  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  imagitiatida 
dwelling  too  minutely  on  it.  ,  ^ 

I  cannot  expect  to  make  mysefif  understood  bjr  tlie  critic ;  but*l 
think,  the  general  reader  will  clearly  perteive  the  justice  of  my  re- 
mark. (Sold — the  most  precious- Stones,  are  often  added  as  epi- 
thets, where  the  naked  image' from  art  wants  exalting — ^in  other 
cases,  a  word  is  joined  for  the  sake  of  taking  off  and  sbadowingp  if  I 
mav  say  so,  the  too  distinctive  glare  of  an  artificial  image. 

it  is  for  want  of  attending  to  this  nice  propriety,  (which  in  MU- 
ton,  with  the  exception  of  some  passages,  appears  instinctive,)  that 
Cowley  is  generally  so  absurd  in  bis  imagery, — as  when  he  makes 
Art  and  Nature  coaclunan  and  postilion,  &c. 

If  Cowley  had  used  the  image  of  the  angel  unfurling  SaUn's 
standard  from  the  ^*  stcff^^  he  would,  probably,  have  so  minutely 
described  it  as  to  have  revolted  us.  Milion  scarce  touches  the  image ; 
but  how  does  he  instantly  exalt  it,  by  associating  it  with  the  most 
striking  and  awful  image  from  Nature  : 

«  a  Cherub  tall. 
Who,  forthi^itb,  from  the  glUterin^  staff  unfurFd 
The  In^ierial  ensign,  which,  full-high  advanced. 
Shone,  like  a  meteor,  streaming  to  the  windP*  • 
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Tke  boiMing  of  Pradsmoniam  is  associated  with  ideas  of  saper* 
earthlj  fowbb.    When  it  rises 

^  Lf  Kt  All  EZHALATIOVy  tO  the  SOUIld 

Of  dulcet  sympbitfiiies/' 

every  thing  accords  with  the  ideas  of  immense  size  and  grandeur.  , 
Is  not  this  in  some  measure  destroyed,  when  Milton  spealjs 

more  minutely  of  pilasters,  and  Doric  pillars,  and  architraves,  and 

cornice,  and  frieze  i    And  how  repubive  is  the  image  (it  is  to  me) 

of  Belial  himself  digging  out  the  gold,  pounding  the  ore,  and  scum* . 

ming  the  dross ;  and  the  simile  of  the  **  sound-board,"  and  rofo 

of  pipes  of  the  organ  ! 

One  image  is  peculiar,  and  very  ^ublime,  in  the  use  of  art  image 

drawn  from  art,  where  Satan 

'^  above  the  rest. 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  emioent, 
Stood,  LIKE  ▲  tow'b." 

Here  is  an  instant  image  of  immoveable  strei^th :  but  if  the 
/'tower*'  had  been  particularised^  by  one  stroke  introducing  bat- 
tlements, pinnacles,  corbels,  &c.  the  image  would  have  lost  so 
much  grandeur;  but  the  '^  stood,  like  a  tower/'  at  once  conveys.a 
distinct  idea  of  stately  and  immoveable  strength,  by  one  word ;  and 
it  may  here  be  observed,  having  spoken  of  £e  ''  sounding-boar^*' 
of  an  organ,  that  almost  all  musical  instnments,  as  sounding,  (not 
otherwise^)  are  poeticaL  Why  ?  Because  the  sound  instantly  assi- 
milatei  itself  widi  some  kindred  feeling  or  passion — ^as  the  flute  with 
tenderness,  the  viol  with  sprightliness,  the  trumpet  with  heroic  ani- 
mation* Scott,  of  Amwell,  has  made^a  fine  and  original  use  of 
the  drtti^  by  the  association  of  sadneaa  and  pity — 

**  I  kale  that  dnm^s  discotdant  sound, 
Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round.*' 

The  late  Mrs.  Sheridan  has  given  to  the  sound  **  of  the  violin'' 
a  poetical  feeling,  which  is  as  new  as  beautiful  and  aflfecting,  where 
she  speaks  of  her  brother,  bringing  forth  those  tones  that  livi  be- 
yond the  touch  !^ 

^  Ah  I  who,  like  him,  can  teach  the  liquid  notes 

So  soft,  so  sweet,  so  eloquentlv  clear, 
To  LrvE  BSTOXD  THB  TOVGB,  auG  geutly  float 

In  dying  modulations  on  the  ear  ?^ 

I  throw  out  these  ideas,  more  as  hints  than  critical  exa- 
minations— ^*  At  some  stiU  time,  when  there  may  be  no  chiSng/* 
I  may  pursue  the  subject  at  large,  and  with  reference  to  all  arts ; 
but  it  will  be  sufficie;nt  iust  to  have  touched  on  this  subject  here. 
But  let  us  look  a  litde  fiurther  abroad. 

Take  any  work  of  art,  how  little,  ahstraetedly'  considered  as 
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a  work  of  art,  can  you  make  it  pobtical^  without  adjuncts 
from  Nature?  , 

Take  useful  or  decorative  architecture,  statuarj,  pictures, 
carvings,  music,  bridges,  aqueducts,  canals,  8cc. 

Take  an  elegant  mansion,  or  an  old.  abbey : — It  would  be  ridi« 
culous  to  say  which,  as  all  object^  is  most  poetical.  Undoubt- 
edly that  which  is  rendered  more  interesting  by  various  moral 
associations  and  picturesque  beauty.  Time,  that  leans  on  the 
reft  battlements,  brings  with  it  a  thousand  associations  of  sub- 
limity and  melancholy.  These  are  most  poetically  affecting !  E^n 
external  adventitious  circumstances  of  Nature  make  the  jncture 
more  peculiarly  and  intensely  interesting : 

^  Scarce  a  nckly  tttageUng  flower 

Decks  the  jough  castle's  rifted  tower/' — ^Wartok. 

**  He,  who  would  see  Melrose  aright, 

Must  see  it  by  the  pale  moonlight'' — Scott. 

Buty  one  of  the  finest  pictures  of  modern  poetry,  where  Natiare 
'makes  the 'works  of  art  so  much  more  effectually  poetical,  is  to 
'  be  found  in  the  Gladiator  dying  in  the  Qoliseum,  who  remembersy 

as  he  dies,  ^*  the  scenes  of  his  infancy,  the  hut  of  his  motbsr^ 

on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.^' 

**  I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand  his  manly  brow ; 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
And  his.droop'd  head  sinks  gradudly  low :  ^ 

And  from  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbiog  slow 
From  the  sad  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 
'  Like  the  first  of  a  thunder  shower ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him. — ^He  is  gone 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  sound  which  hail'd  the  wretdi  ivbowsn. 

^  He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not.   His  eyes 

Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away : 

He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost,  nor  prize ; 

But  whpre  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay. 

There  were  his  youn^  barbarians  all  at  play, 

2We  was  their  Dacian  mother.    He,  their  sire. 

Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday ! 

All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood.    Shall  he  expire. 

And  unaveng'd  ?   Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire  I" 

In  the  <'  Faithful  Shepherdess''  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher-  are 
two  similes,  immediately  succeeding  each  other,  which  I  mention^ 
because  one  is  from  a  beautiful  image  in  nature,  the  other  from  a 
common  one  of  human  art — 

*^  Holy  virgin ,  I  will  dance 
Bound  about  thesfe  woods  as  quick 

As  THE  BREAKIVG  LIGHT,  and  pHck 

Down  the  lawns,  and  down  the  vales, 
'  Faster  than  the  wiito-iiiLL  SAILS  r 
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It, is  the  ''sails  careering  in  the  wind''  that  gives  sncb poetical 
effect  to  the  last  image.  How  exquisite  is  a  picture  from  the 
finest  poem  of  the  present  age— 

^  It  was  the  hour 
Of  vespers,  hut  no  vesper-bell  was  heard. 
Nor  other  sound,  than  of  tha  paufng  itream^ 
Or  stork,  '^ho,  flapping  wUh  wide  wing  the  air^ 
Sought  her  broad  nest  upon  the  silent  ^oioer.^-^SouTHET. 

A  clock,  as  a  work  of  art  abstractedly,  is  not  very  poetical ;  but 
its  sound  at  night  is  poetical  in  the  highest  degree :  more  so 
when  associated  with  the  moral  feelings  of  nature^—  the  time 
past — the  time  perpetually  going  on — Why  is  this  i  Because  we 
hear  the  sound— 

"  As  if  an  angel  spoke.'' 

A  striking  circumstance  of  this  kind  is  to  be  foond  in 
Wilson's  ^City  of  tiie .  Plague.  Xhe  clock  is  motionless !  There 
is  no  poetry  in  this  circumstance,  abstractedly ;  but  how  deeply, 
how  iiffectuigly,  is  it  rendered  poetry,  when  the  circumstance  ibit 
Imb  "Caused  it  to  cease  is  taken  itito  consideration,  and  is  felt 
to.be  the  strongest  proof  of  the  death  and  silence  of  a  multitu- 
dinous city  almost  devastated ! 

Thn  point  is  so  certain,  so  clear,  that  1.  feel  almost  lessened  in 
self-estimation,  that  it.  should  appear  necessary  to  bring  any  proof 
,of  what  ninety-nine  men  in  a  hundred,  of  common  sense  and  taste, 
acknowledge  and  feel. 

No  exquisite  description  can  makb  a  water-mill  as  poetical  as  a 
water-fall ;  but  when  the  pencil  of  nature  works  with  it,  bow  de- 
lightfully is  it  touched ! 

<'  Not  so,  where,  scornful  of  a  cheek,  it  leaps  ' 
The  mill-dam,  (bsbes  on  the  restless  wheel, — 
And  see,  where  it  has  hung  the  embroidered  banks 
With  forms  so  various,  that  no  powers  of  art, 
The  pencil,  or  the  pen,  may  trace  the  scene.'' 

Even  a  lady  working  a  pattern  is  made  poetical,  when 

**  the  well-depicted  flowV, 
Wrought  patiently,  into  the  snowy  lawn 
Unfolds  its  bosom :  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs,. 
And  curUng  tendrils,  gracefully  disposed, 
Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  a  fair, 
A  wreath  that  cannot  fade,**  &c.  &:c. 

The  two  greatest  works  of  art  that  are  introduced  in  ancient 

poetry  are    the  carved  cup  in  Theocritus,  and  the  shield  of 

.  Achilleaun  Isomer.    But  how  is  the  description  of  tfaeae  works  oT 

.art  rendered  more  peculiarly  poeticali  by  animating  them,— by 
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mailing  the  objects  represented  in  theifa  Uise,  and  become  u  if  a 
part  of  Nature !  The  dead  carving  is  not  remembered  when  m6 
see  the  old  fisher,  with  his  swelling  muscles,  near  the  gray  rock, 
not  on  the  cup,  but  as  in  the  very  landscapes  of  Nature.  It  is  the 
same  in  the  shield  :  the  creation,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  concourse 
of  citizens,  the  shepherds,  &c.  all  are  represented!  not  as  in  dead 
art,  but  as  living  and  moving.  And  it  is  this  necessity  of  losing  as 
much  as  possible  the  idea  of  the  Work  of  aft,  and  fixing  the  eye  and 
thought  on  the  works  of  Nature  herself,  which  give  the  only  inte* 
resting  and  most  poetical  charm. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  this  position  has  been  disputed,  and  only 
in  those  two  literary  journals  in  which  we  have- been  taught  to  look 
for  the  principles  of  critical  investigation. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  indeed  now  admits  what  it  at  first  did 
tiot.    At  least,  in  the  review  of  Campbell's  Specimens,  it  is  said, 

^^They  incline  to  my  opinion!''  I  have  no  doubt,  the  more 
they  think  of,  or  the  more  Mr.  Jeffrey  diinks  of  it,  the  more  be 
will  be  inclined  to  admit  it.  '  I  have  the  same  opinion  of  the  most 
intelligent  writers  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  indeed  of  every 
one,  except  that  *<  unfortunate  wight"  who  was  permitted  to ''  bet 
his  hour  upon  the  stage,'*^  to  talk  such  strange  nonsense  about 
«  Indoor  Nature!!" 

Having  Uius  written  to*  those  who  know  more  than  Iiimself,  I 
shall  now  point  out,  by  way  of  apology  for  representations  that  may 
be  to  him  as  Mn^gletonian  dreams,  some  images  both  from  Art  and 
Nature,  which  himself  may  estimate. 

Cowley  calls  Nature  npostiiion,  and  Art  a  coachman: 

^  Let  the  poUlUon,  fatcbe,  mouDt,  and  let 
The  coachman,  aet,  be  set — " 

Cowley,  whose  '^  lar^uage  of  the  heart**  we  ^till  love,  notwith- 
standing these  vagaries,  seems  very  fond  o/ .images  drawn  from  the 
in-door  nature.  So  be  says,  speaking  of  the  *'  blue  sky,**  which 
would  make  an  admirable  waistcoat  for  an  arch-angel : 

^  He  cuti  aiU  a  ulk  mauUe  from  the  skies. 

Where  the  most  tprigkiiy  asure  pleased  the  eyes.'' 

A  rainbow  also  forms  a  moat  elegant  scarf,  adapted  and  fitted, 
from  the  same  pattern,  with  the  same  scissars  of  art : — 

**  Of  a  new  rainbow,  ere  it  fret  aod  fade, 
The  choice$t  piece  cut  out,  a  scarf  is  made.'^ 

Horace  says, 

^'  Natuaam  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recunet,'' 

and  even  hers,  in  spite  of  Cowley's  bad  taste,  which  I -have  no 
doubt  the  Clitic  w31  approve,  Natubs  steps  iD>  and  'Coases  wash 
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the  beautiful  image,  -amidst  all  this  wvetcked  verUage  of  *^  tbe 
nunboWy  ere  it  fret  and  fade  P* 

To  tmn  from  the  poet  to  the  critic.  I  have  no  doubt  some  of 
the  images  from  art  here  brought  together^  have  been  much  more 
clear  to  you,  and  much  more  satisfactory^  than  the  ''  dreams,^  of 
which  our  extracts  from  works  of  poetry  were  before  filled. 
^  Thus,  Art,  the  postiiioo,  and  Nature,  the  coachman,  and  the 
aogel  in  a  new  cloak  of  skt-blue,  must  have  been  images  pro* 
bably  congenial  to  your  heart ;  and  who  can  leave  the  subject  with* 
out  endeavouring  to  impress  on  your  imagination,  that  perhaps  the 
tanost  sublime  image  of  all  the  works  of  '^  in*door  nature,''  is  diat 
^  king  of  shreds  and  patches"  who  once,  for  a  sight  of  **  rural  nature," 
went  on  horseback  as  far  as  Bbbntfobd  !  and  as  this  heroic  per«- 
iM>nage  is  doubtless,  of  all  images  of  **  in-door,"  the  most  sublime, 
so  the  ''  bird''  which  attends  him,  though  not  so  sublime,  as  ''  mt- 
rdstrumfubMnis  alitem/*  must  be  admitted,  of  all  imnges  of  in-door 
Nature,  to  be  the  most  beautifuL 

'  This  bird,  that  in  poetical  t>eauty  '^  arches  its  head"  more  than 
Milton's  swan,  is^  vulgarly  called  a  goose:  and  if  the  terrible  be 
thought  as  necessary  for  this  poetical  assemblage^  '^  Hell"  yawns 
from  beneath, 

Fkctere  si  nequeo  superos,  Acheronta  movebo  ! 

,  As  I  .would  have  the  critical  admirer  of  the  sUBLiMBand  bbaiT'* 
TiruL  and  tebbible  of  ''  in-door"  nature,  to  be  like  the  Lon^ 
l^inus  of  Pope, 

'<'The  great  sublime  he  draws," 

I  know  not  how  I  could  better  please  him,  than  by  comparing  him 
with  that  emblem  of  ^*  in-door"  beauty  attendant  on  its  triumphant 
master,  and  generally  described  *'  as  hot  as  heavy,"  the  goose  !  I 

Begsing  the  reader  to  pardon  this  involuntary  association,  I  must 
proceea  to  expose,  not  criticism,  but  that  which  is  worse  than  ab- 
surdity, the  utter  destitution  of  all  feelings  fair  and  honorable  as  a 
controversialist.  I  must  expose  a  species  of  duplicity,  which  has 
on  example  in  the  character '  of  him  whom  this  writer  defends, 
and  whom,  I  fear,  from  the  soreness  which  be  evinces,  when  some 
obvious  parts  of  his  character  are  touched,  he  more  nearly  re- 
sembles. 

Reader,  in  the  *'  Invariable  Principles  of  Poetry,"  this  passage 
occurs : 

'*  Now  I  would  put  to  you  a  few  plain  questions ;  and  I  would 
beseech  you  not  to  ask  whether  1  mean  this  or  that,  for  f  think  you 
must  nbw  understand  what  I  do  mean.  I  would  beseech  you  also 
not  to  Write  beside  the  question,  but  answer  simply  and  plainly 
whether  you  think  that  the  sylph  of  Pope, ''  trembling  bver  the 
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froth  of  a  coflfee-cup/'  be  tm  image  as  poetical  as  the  delicate  and 
quaint  Ariel,  vho  sings 

^  Where  the  bee  sueks,  there  lurk  V 
or  the  elves  of  Shakspeare — 

"  Spirits  of  another  sort," 
That  with  the  morning  light  make  9port.* 

^*  Whether  jou  thmk  the  description  of  a  game  of  cards  be  as 
poetical,  supposing  the  execution  in  the  artists  equal,  as  a  descrip*- 
tion  of  a  wM  in  a  forest  ?  Whether  an  age  of  refinement  be  as 
conducive  to  pictures  of  poetry,  as  a  period  less  refined  ?  Whether 
passions,  affectiona^  &c.,  of  the  human  heart,  be  not  a  higher  source 
of  what  is  pathetic  or  sublime  in  poetry,  than  o^anners  and  habits, 
or  manners  that  apply  only  to  artificial  life  i 

/'  If  you  agree  with  uie,  it  is  all  I  meant  to  say ;  if  not,  we  dif- 
fer, apd  always  shall,  on  the  principles  of  poetical  criticism^* 

I  believe  most  sincerely  that  every  reader,' without  exception, 
will  understand  my  meaning  in  the  passage,  when  taken  lo« 
gether. 

But  the  critic  in  the  Quarterly  Review  takes  the^rs^  senteace,m>. 
more — then  makes  a  poor  and  affected  banter,  that  ^'  Mr.  Bowles 
wants  explaining,  himself;"  when,  but  for  this  his  dishonest  and 
dishonorable  stratagem,  no  one  would  or  could  have  doubled -bis> 
meahmg !  ' 

This  is  the  peifect  exemplification  of  what  Mr.^D'Israeli  eallr 
'^breaking  up  a  sentence,"'  for thct  base  purpose  of  securii^  a  mo- 
mentary "  mock-triumph/"  Are  such  ^'  arts'*  of  criticism,  well  as 
they  seem  to  be  understood  by  Mr.  D'Israeli,  worthy  a  schdar< — a 

fentleman  i  worthy  a  publication  as  dLstmguished  as  the  Quarterly 
leview  ? 

If  this  be  criticism,  how  easy  it  is  to  be  a  critic !  But  we  must 
add,  how  unprincipled  must  a  critic  be  also  !    And  well  might  this  ^ 
same  writer  say,  <'  We  suspect  Mr.  Bowles  does  not  like  cri- 
ticism r 

Such  criticism,  connected  with  such  mean  stratagems  and  disho- 
nest arts,  he  ^'  does  not  like,''  and  trusts  he  never  shall;  when, 
to  be  a  critic,  in  this  sense,  all  feelings  of  honor  must  be  sacrificed 
to  a  kind  of  vaporing  professional  jargon,  and  what  ai|;ument  can- 
not effect,  personal  insults  mieiy ! 

What  this  "true    ceitic,  ^of    enlarged   views,"  calls 
"  FASHIONABLE  CRITICISM,"  is,  in  general,  equally  abhorrent 
from  the  principles  of  every  upright  man ;  and,  distinguished  as ' 
are  some  of  the  masterly  and  eloquent  articles  in  the  Quarte|-Iy 
Keview^  as  -far  as  poetry  and  virorks  of  taste  are  concerned,  thci 
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writers  have  at  leadt  evinced  their  sincerity  in  one  respec^  tiiat  is, 
to  have  **  no  pri,nciples"  at  all !  either  in  poetry  or  criticism. 

^  Others  for  plots  and  underplots  may  call, 
Here's  the  best  system,  have  no  plot  at  all/* — Cburchill* 

An  *^  harmony"  of  the  poetical  criticisms  in  the  Quarterly  Re* 
"view  would,  indeed,  form  the  most  amusing  illustration,  that  it 
would  be  best  to  have  '^  no  principles"  at  all  of  poetical  criticism, 
ttttchless  ^^  invariable  principles,"  for  which  such  disdain  is  ex- 
pressed. 

I  am  at  least  sure^  that,  from  the  harmonious  criticisms,  on 
poetry^  in  this  Review,  a  most  admirable  comment  might  have  been, 
produced  on  Horace's  Humano  cajriii  cervicem  equinam. 

Most  true,  Mr.  Bowles  does  not  love  criticism,  and  still  less, 
auch  as  this.  But  perhaps,  as  he  has  at  last,  in  self-defence,  set 
about  trying  his  hand  at  a  satire,  it  might  not  be  too  late,  seeing 
Low  much  he  ia  pressed,  and  what  opponents  be  has  to  deal  witb^ 
to  try  his  band  at  criticism  !  -He  need  not  go  far  for  an  example 
in  the  art,  to  learn,  at  least,  a  first  lesson. 

From  page  109  of  this  Review,  he  might  learn  how  to  *^  mis- 
take," how  to  '^  omit,"  how  to  **  pretend  not  to  undersfland,"  how 
to  deal  in  the  language  of  insulting  flippancy  !*  From  page  110, 
be^might  learn  ^' sophistry  and  chicanery."  From  page  111,  he 
aai^t' learn  that, peculiar  charm  of  personal  insult  which  consista^ 
either  in  having  tried  to  exhibit  him  aa  a  knave  or  a  fool,  or  in  show- 
ing him  .to  be  merely  ''  half-crazy !" 

Having  thus  replied  to  what  appears  n^ost  essential  in  the  Quar-* 
terly  criticism,  I  would  willingly  part  with  my  Reviewer,  but  a  few 
words  more  may  be  added  on  his  concluding  observations  respecting 
the  poetical  character  ot  him  whose  life  and  writings  have  caused 
these  animadversions. 

It  is  said,  **  Xn  vain  would  out  populace  of  poets  estrange  tliem- 
aelves  from*  Pope,  because 

''He  stuop'd  to  truth, and  moralised  his  song/' 

Answer.  Where  be  stoop'd  to  truths  and  moralised  his  song !  his 
province  is  no  longer  that  of.  imagination  and  passion  ;  it  is,  and  it 
must  be,  ^*  truth  and  morals,"  and  uot  '^  imagination  and  passion," 
the  highest  sources  of  poetry — of  the  terrible,  sublime,  pathetic, 
and  picturesque.  But  who, ''  among  the  populace  of  poets,*  wouM 
**  estrange"  themselves  from  Pope,  I  know  not.  He  has  attained 
an  unquestioned,  unrivalled  place,  in  his  own  line  of  poetry,  from 
which,  I  should  pity  any  om  who  could  wish  or  attempt  to  remove 
him.  His  excellence  in  his  art  is  uivivalled,  and  1,  for  one,  have 
adnittted  that  he  stands  before  every  poet  in  his  line  of  art,  ancient 
or  modern, — before  Juvenal  or  Horace,  as  a  satirist. 
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Is  Horace  no  great  poet  ?  It  Javenal  no  great  poet  i  Are  Ovid, 
TibuIIus,  Catullus,  no  great  poets  i  I  have  fdready  said^  and  I  must 
repeat  again,  his  Eloisa  stands  as  much  above  the  elegies  of  Ca- 
tullus, TibuUus,  and  Ovid,  as  his  Satires  are  above  those  of  Juvenal 
and  Horace.  Will  the  reader  believe  I  have  said  this  distinctly  and 
unreservedly  before  ?  - 

if,  in  looking  o^er  what  is  remarked  specifically  of  the  Satires, 
I  have  dwelt  too  much  on  his  hitter  tone  of  personal  invective,  it 
was  not  for  want  of  fieeling  his  beauties^  that  I  did  not  say  more, 
but  because  I  thought,  on  diese  points,  any  thing  [  could  say  would- 
be  superfluous,  as  it  was  excellence  that  all  admitted.  *'  fis^nied" 
themselves !  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  upon  what  princifdes 
his  line  of  poetry  could  not  be  pronounced  the  most  excellent, 
whilst  Homer,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Sophocles,  and  Euripides, 
live ;  and  to  prevent  that  confusion,  which  often  arises  when  we 
protiounce  that  this  poet,  or  that  painter,  b  at  the  head  of  his  art! 
The  '<  estrangemmT  never  has,  and  never  will  take  place. 

Not  only  among  the  ''  populace  of  poets,'*  but  among  all  who 
have  any  discriminating  sense  and  taste;  who,  whilst  they  know  what 
distinguishes  Milton  and  Dante,  know  also  what  distinguishes  Pope; 
who  read  him,  and  recur  to  him,  as  much  as  they  do  who  think  he 
is  **  disparaged  f'  who  have  admitted,  and  cheerfully  admit,  V  that 
he  carried  his  art,  as  far  as  poetry  is  an  art,  to  the  highest  point  of 
excellence,"  as  far  as  his  own  excellence,  in  his  own  line,  was  con^ 
cemed ;  that  all  who  went  before,  in  this  line,  never  reached,  and  all 
who  come  after,  probably  never  will  reach,  tiiis  excellence ;  that  he 
will  still  remain  unrivalled,  for  '<  the  correctness  and  delicacy  of  his 
taste,  as  well  as  the  vigor  of  his  judgment,**  tiiat  in  *^  poetical  ex4 
pression**  and  versification  (with  some  abatements  in  the  latter),  he 
wiH  be  superior,  as  long  as  poetical  expression  and  exquisite  versi- 
fication distinguish  his  species  of  excellence ;  but  diat,  nevMbeiess, 
^  nature,'*  not  manners, — passion  and  imagination,  not  *^  trudi," 
or  moralsy — will  aiford  the  highest  specimens  of  the  works  of  m 
great  poet,  in  spite  of  Quarterly  Reviewers  and  all  the  family  of 
6ilchrist|i !  ' 

I  have  now  gone  through  all  die  most  material  points,  which  I 
had  to  urge,  against  chaises  advanced  in  the  most  popular  literary 
journal  in  the  kingdom.  If  I  have  spoken,  in  the  first  part  of  this 
vindication,  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  which  might  appear  in- 
compatible with  the  occasion,  the  candid  reader  will  remember  the 
gross  i|ijustice  1  had  before  received  from  the  supposed  author, 
and  the  impression  under  which  the  defence  was  written.  The 
points  of  the  vindication,  I  thin^  and  believe,  will  be  found  sub- 
stantiated; and,  as  a  general  summing  up  of  all  that  has  bech'ad-* 
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vancied,  I  here  wish  to  leave  on  the  reader's  mind  the  foHowing 
.  short  statement  of  the  leading  circumstances : 

Respecting  his  moral  character.  That  motives  of  ''  hate,^  im- 
puted to  me,  have  not  been  proved,  and  /  disclaim  them. 

That,  be  the  motives  what  they  may,  the  charge  that  I  have 
**  been  prompted  to  surmise  away  evert  amiable  charac* 
TERisTic  of  the  poet,''  is  false  ;  as  is  the  particular  charge  of 
my  "  aspersifig"  Pope,  ybr  "  taking  bribes  to  suppress  satires  r 

That,  the  charges  of  '^  sordid  money-getting  passion,  the 
WORST  OF  TEMPERS,  the  mosl  rankling  envy,"  &c.  are  ex(^' 
gerations. 

Respecting  Pope's  poetical  character — ^Whether  I  were  right  or 
wrong  in  my  positions,  as  to  external  Nature,  or  moral  association^, 
connected  with  physical  appearances, — or  imagination,  or  passions, 
as  higher  sources  of  poetry  than  ethics,  habits,  or  manners, — that 
the  poet  who  preferred  ''  in-door"  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  *'  na- 
ture within  four  walls,'^  could  not  be,  for  that  very  reason,  *'  on 
the  same  file  with  Milton  and  Dante,"  the  region  of  whose  ima- 
gination was  not  bounded  by  the  magnificence  or.  beauty  of  the 
visible  world,  and  who,  in  die  execution  of  far  more  transcend- 
ently  sublime  and  terrible  subjects  (Milton  at  least),  was  equal  in 
slall,  design,  colors  of  expression,  &c.  with  him  who  so  success^ 
fatty  employed  all  these  points  of  execution  in  a  department  less 
intnnsically  poetical. 

That  none  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  the  Invariable  Prin- 
ciples of  Poetry,  as  laid  down  in  a  letter  to  Campbell,  were  an- 
swered, or  attempted  to  be ;  but  a  mere  '^  mock-triumph,"  to  use 
Mr.D'Israeli's  expressions,  gained  for  a  moment  by  the  writer  aifect- 
ing  to  misunderstand  arguments  that  were  clear,  or  purposely  and 
evasively  confasing  them ;  or,  totally  passing  them  over  with  fli|>- 
pant  contumely,  equally  unmanly  in  the  writer  to  resort  to,  as  it 
was  in  in  union  widi  die  high  character  of  the  journal  in  which 
they  appear. 

.'Iliese  are  the  main  points  of  my  defence. 

Upon  these  I  confidently  rest,  hoping,  however,  if  this  appeal 
should  be  noticed'  by  the  Quart^)^  S^view,  that  these  plain  posi- 
tions will  be  plainly  answered,  before  I  am  attempted  to  be 
borne  down  by  sarcasms  and  affected  irony,  which  prove  nothing, 
and  which  I  think,  and  hope,  neither  my  character,  nor  any  Ian- 
guage  used  in  this  vindication,  considering  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  been  treated,  deserve.  And  I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  end  all 
1  had  to  say  of  the  criticism  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  wiA  feelings, 
such  a4, 1  hope,  would  not  prevent  any  future  kuidness  and  better 
understanding  between  the  critic  and  myself. 

VOL.  XVIII,      Pam.         NO.  XXXV.  Q 
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Addressed  to  OcxAvitfs  Gilchbi5T,  E*©.  F.  A.S. 


I  WOULD  here  wilKi^y  have  concluded  every  thing  I  had  to  saj^ 
but  the  repttle  4vhich  first  €2g/f/e(2  the  Loodon  Magaziae,  is  herb 
again! 

«  liccc  ITERUM  CRISPINUS !" 

I  shall  not  go  on  with  the  other  part  of  the  quotation,  nor  will  his 
.  ravings  probably  be  noticed  further  by  nie.  I  therefore  here  be« 
9tow  ten  minutes'  attentjLon  to  his  second  "  Answer  to  Bowlea,** 
merely  to  show^  how  impotent  his  malice  is^  and  how  easily  I 
could  put  my  foot,  not  in  anger,  but  disdain^  upon  his  head^  as 
^'  old  Noll  HAS  nVr 

'  Having  given  a  la^h^  as  I  felt  compelled  to  do^  to  a  rabid  and 
^laver'd  barker,  I  sliould  have  turned  from  him  in  disdain,  but  this 
liberal  opponent  has  now  pointed  out  the  particular  passage,  which 
he  ought  to  have  done  before,  upon  which  he  builds  the  ''  inven*- 
lion  of  attempt  at  Rape !''  1  have  resolved  therefore^  again,  re- 
luctantly indeed,  to  meet  him. 

He  is  to  thank  himself,  if  I  attributed  the  last  daring  charge 
to  the  Words  a  '^  step  beyond  decorum,"  as  he  is^cautious,  in  these 
things  at  least,  of  comparing  his  charges  with  the  proof— and  I 
must  say,  having  weighed  the  two  passages  ''  presuming  too  far,'' 
and  a  **  step  beyond  decorum,!'  1  thought  the  latter  passage  would 
appear  the  most  direct  of  the  two.  He  now  produces  the  proof 
of  this  **  invention"  of  mine. — ^The  proof  is,  that  I  had  said,  ^f  be 
might  have  j^resumeij  too  far,  and  was  rep^lsed. — Pope  then  j>re- 
mmed  too  far,. and  was  repulsed,  "  Therefore, ;8cc.''  he  ATTEMf  x- 
EO  to  COMMIT  a  Rapel!! 
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'  What  an  insult  is  this  conclusion^  not  to  me,  but  to  common  de- 
cenc]f  and  common  sense !  This  worse  than  *'  wbimsey  of  the 
brain''  could  not  have  entered  into  the  thoughts. of  one  human 
being,  I  verily  believe^  save  that  of  a  Gilchrist !  Well  might  he 
say,  *^  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  bar  !"  Among  the  various 
ways  by  which  a  man  may  be  thought  to  have  "presumed  too  far^ 
and  been  repulsed/'  besides  that  alone,  which  suits  Mr.  Gil- 
christ to  imagine,  I  shall  select  one  instance  from  testimony  to 
which  he  will  not  object,  to  show  thit  something*  short  of  the 
''worse  than  whimsey/'  that  has  entered  into  his  brain^  ouiy 
have  entered  the  thoughts  of  others.  The  following  passage  is 
extracted  from  the  Quarterly  Review  : 

"  In  his  letters  to  her  Ladyship,  the  stages  of  bis  Erotic  Fr- 
yer may  be  noted  by  the  statements  of  the  patient  himself :  per- 
haps it  was  AT  ITS  HEIGHT  wheu,  speaking  of  the  congeniality  of 
their  minds,  die  tormented  poet  put  his  case  to  her  hypotheti- 
cally,  "  if  she  can  overlook  a  wretched  body."  We  conjecture  that 
this  was  the  precise  moment  when  a  **  rude  burst  of  laugh- 
ter awoke  him  from  the  paradise  of  fools  T    Cbiart.  Rev^ 

Has  Mr.  Bowles  written  this — the  prrindked^  the  uncharitable 
Mr.  Bowles — has  be  spoken  of  this '^Erotic  Fever/'  at  itb 
HEIGHT,  towards  another  man's  wife?  has  he  made  Popeappepnr 
thus  absolutely  ridiculous,  thus  contemptible?  No— It  is  the 
friend,  who  affects  to  accuse  Mr.  Bowles  for  "  aspersing'*  Pope ; 
and  yet  there  is  not  the  least  thought  of  ^'  a  tlAPE  I*' 

Mr. Gilchrist's  last  pamphlet  certainly  requires  some  examination. 
Previously,  however,  to  calling  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  this 
wretched  farrago  of  pretended  aipiments  and  other  animadversions, 
which  he  has  made  on  my  vindication  in  the  last  Pamphleteer^  I 
shall  make  a  few  general  reflections. 

'  If  Spence's  Pope  be  different  from  Bowles's,  Spence's  Pope  u 
different  from  D'lsraeli's !  (see  Quarrels  of  Authors).  Spence  s 
Pope,  to  be  sure,  is  different  from  Bowles's  Pope !  It  would  be 
strange  if  it  were  not.  Spence's  Pope,  was  the  partial  exhibition  of 
liie  poet,  all  placidity  and  femiles,  in  his  own  parlour,  or  upon  hi9 
own  lawn — surrounded  by  those  who  hung  upon  every  word — 
ynho  caught  every  syllable  with  amuous  admiration ;  Pope,  tbus 
caressed  and  idoluced,  without  one  circumstance  that  could  inter- 
fere to  irritate  his  temper,  or  excite  his  resentment,  must  be  yerj 
dtferent  from  Pope  mixed  with  the  world,  and  viewed  under  aU 
the  circumstances  of  life.  But  what  is  aa  impartial  historiap,  or  one 
whose  object  is  impartiality,  to  ^o  i  Can  he  take  the  picture  from 
partial  contemplation  alone?  Then  he  v^ould  be  a  fulsome  panegy- 
rist, not  an  honest  and  conscientiouB  biographer.-^Pope  must  be 
represent^  as  he  appeared ;  andunder  all  circumstances,  and  in  evei? 
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point  of  view.  If  tbe  biographer  was  convinced  by  bringing  the  cha- 
racter a9  much  as  possible  into  a  general  view^  that  it  exhibit- 
ed shades  which  could  not  be  hid,  he  would  neither  magnify  nor 
seek  to  hide  them,  much  less  would  he  think  that  defects  ought 
to  be  consecrated,  because  they  belonged  to  an  eminent  poet.  Pope 
had,  doubtless,  many  aoBfiable  qualities,  and  some  sufficiently  una- 
tniable.  It  was  not  amiable  to  be  ''^possessed  with  an  Erotic  Fe- 
ver'' for  another  maris  wife !  It  was  not  ^'  amiable^'  in  a  sly  man- 
ner to  talk  of  congeniality  of  souls,  if  **  a  crazy  body  could  be 
overlooked !"  It  was  not  amiable,  by  the  confession  of  this  ^* Erotic 
fever"  to  ''presume"  so  far,  that  a  'Moud  laugh"  awoke  him  from 
the  Paradise  of  Fools.  It  was  not  amiable  to  indulge  his  **  vin- 
dictive malice  against  die  woman  he  loved,"  under  any  provo^ 
cation. 

Having  pi^emised  these  things  generally,  I  shall  now  speak  more 
particularly  of  that  reasoning,  and.  those  proofs,  which  Mr.  Gil- 
christ has  brought  against  the  vindication  in  the  Pamphleteer,  and 
shall  address  them,  by  way  of  more  direct  reply,  and  under  sepa- 
rate heads,  to  himself. 

Taking  bribes  to  supprem  8atire$*—l  have  said,  speaking  of 
*' taking  bribes  to  suppress  satires^"  that  *'if  true,"  it  was  most 
atrocious,  and  it  ought  not  for  a^nomoit  to  be  admitted,  without 
other  testimony  than  that  of  the  Walpoles ! 

Now,  one  writer  concludes  upon  this,  that  **  1  have  aspersed 
Pope  for  taking  bribes  to  suppress  satires!  and  the  other,  that> 
let  me  say  what  I  will,  my  object  was  apparent — that  I  wished  to 
believe  iti  that  Mr.  Gilchrist  knows  my  heart  better  than  I  know 
it  myself.  He  has  not  convinced  me,  nor  I  hope  any  one,  but  the 
most  prejudiced  of  the  family  of  the  Gilchrists. — The  first  chaige 
is  false,  that  I  aspersed  Pope  for  taking  bribes  to  suppress  satires ; 
acd  the  other,  I  am  conMIt  to  leave  to  less  infaUiole  and  more 
tolerant  judges. 

But  **  I  miLst  have  hmamn,  the  story  could  not  be  true ;"  and 
why  revive  it  ?  To  be  croes-examined  by  a  person  of  the  spirit  of 
Mr.  Gilchrist,  is  not  very  agreeable,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  to 
tell  him—: 
I  did  not  know  that  it  cotdd  not  be  true,  nor  do  I  know  it  now. 
Mr.  Gilchrist  has  said  it  was  published  many  years  after  Pope 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  (I  speak  from  recollection.)  I  know 
it  was  published  in  the  complete  edition  by  Warburton,  two  years 
after  Pope's  death  ;  but  1 .  refer  Mr.  Gilchrist  to  the  account  of 
that  edition,  by  Warburlon;  aee  preface  to  it.  Pope  in  his  last 
moments  superintended  it ;  every  piece  was  admitted,  or  rejected, 
under  his  own  eyes ;  and  thevijlbre,  to  all  intents  and  pur(H>8e8» 
Pope,  admitting  die  character  of  Aloasa  for  insertion^  published 
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It,  and  this  fact  rather  con^rma  than  opposes  Walpole's  assertion* 
— Nevertheless/  though  it  is  a  proof  of  Pope's  ruling  passion, 
even  in  deatb^  I  disbelieve  he  took  a  bribe  to  suppress,  and  shall 
disbelieve  it  till  there  is  other  testimony  than  Walpqle's,  still  saj- 
ingy '' if  true/'  it  was  most  atrocious,  as  I  said  of  Addison, 
that  the  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad^  in  clandestine  op- 
position to  Pope,  'Mf  TRUE,"  was  most  dishononible  and  un- 
manly. But  is  it  therefore  necessary  I  must  believe  it  true  i 
or  that  Mr.  Gilchrist's  knowledge  of  my  wishes  is. to  be  taken  as, 
proof,  in  contradiction  to  my  own  knowledge,  ta  the  testimony  of 
all  who  know  me,  to  my  positive  and  solemn  contradiction  of 
his  uncharitable  and  presumptuous  aspersions  i 

But  *^  why  say  any  tfung  at  all  about  it  ?  Why  not  suppress* 
all  mention  of  ther  story  f"  I  will  tell  bim  what  actuated  me,,  as 
editor,  and  what  would  actuate  me  again  ;  that,  sucb  a  story  being 
in  print  already,  under  the  authority  of  a  respectable  name, 
ought  to  be  spoken  of  in  an  edition  of  the  poet's  works,*  to  show 
that  credibility  should  not  be  attached  to  the  story,  when  supported 
only  by  the  word  of  a  political  opponent,  and  it  ought  to  be  re- 
peated on  this  very  account.' 

Surmise  away  every  amiabk  characteristic, — If  1  had  "  sur- 
mised away  every  amiable  characteristic,"  I  ipust  have 
aurmised  away  the  poet's  filial  affection  and  tenderness ;  his  warm 
attachment  to  Gay,  8cc.  his  kindness  to  his  domestics,  bis  genen^ 
benevolence.  The  test  I  proposed  is  plain.  I  have  not  surmiseid 
away  every  amiable  characteri^ic :  the  passages  adduced  do 
not  prove  what  they  are  brought  to  prove.  They  proye  that  I 
spoke  as  I  thought  of  his  affectation,  in  some  instances,  not  of 
surmising  away,  or  any  thing  like  surmising  away,  '^  every  amia- 
ble  characteristic;"  and  the  falsehood  remains,  concerning 
which  I  spoke  earnestly  not  dmrily,  and  of  which  ,1^  speak  ear-  . 
nestly  now,  as  one  falsely  and  unjustly  accused. 

You  tell  me,  in -language  peculiarly  your  own>  which  shows 
bow  well  adapted  you  are  to  reprove  me  for  coarseness,  ''  the 
Devil  equivocates  sometimes,  as  well  as  a  shop-keeper.^  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  very  indecorous  to  use  your  own  well-weighed  and  po- 
lite expressions,  and  therefore  1  return  them  to  you  in  this  mannejr. 
— A  shop-keeper  sometimes  equivocates  as  lodl  as  the  De- 
vil !  and  though  f  have  hitherto  acquitted  you  of  this  part  of  the 
Devil's  character,  you  here  equivocate  wkh  your  eyes  open. 

As  to  my  equivocation,  I  will  honestly  t^l  you  the  reason  why 
there  is  a  variation  in  the  **  words  of  my  Life  and  those  in  my 
defence  in  the  Pamphleteer^  You  may  believe  what  X  say,  or  not. 

'  My  words  are,  ^  it  ought  not  to  be  admitted  fob  a  mom  bvt  ^" 
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He  equivocates  who  does  it  by  d^eaigii^  and  knowingly^  as  you  now 
{lave  dpne^  and  as  your  friend  Pope  did^  when  ^'  he  said  he  hiad 
not  lied,  but  equivocated^  pretty  genteelly !"  But  as  I  equally  hate 
equivocation,  whether  by  '^  the  Devil^  or  a  shop-keeper^*  I  tell  you 
how  the  variation  happened,  in  the  account  of  Pope's  Lafe  and 
Vindication  in  the  Pamphleteer.  The  passage  happened  to  be  in- 
serted at  Marlborough  sessions  ;*  and  not  having  the  book  with  me, 
and  the  Pamphleteer  waiting  for  my  copy,  I  trusted  to  memory, 
and  thus,  and  not  by  design,  left  out  part  of  the  sentence ;  but  as 
my  opinion  is  not  altered,  I  now  correct  it,  and  state  that  it  coor 
tains  my  sentiments  as  you  have  quoted  the  passage. 

"  In  many  instances  he  appears  to  have  felt  a  sort  of  libertin? 
love,  which  his  passions  continually  prompted  him  to  declare,  but 
which  the  consciousness  of  his  infirmities,  and  we  ought  to  add, 
his  moral  feelings,  corrected  and  restrained/' — Life  of  Pope. 

And  now  for  your  equivocation. — We  must  be  a  little  more  particu- 
lar on.this  point,  because  I  said  peremptorily,  ''that  if  what  the  critic 
had  asserted  was  true — namely,  that  I  had  turned  every  amiable 
characteristic  of  the  poet  into  the  opposite  qualities, — then  his  duti- 
ful affection  to  his  mother  must  turn  out  to  be  undutiful;  his  since- 
rity to  his  friends,  insincere ;  his  kindness  to  domestics,  unkind ;  his 
benevolence,  malevolence!!"  1  said  this,  as  I  well  might,  most  ear- 
nestly. 

Having  placed  one  sentence  before  the  reader,  and  shown  how 
it  must  be  read,  if  what  was  alleged  asainst  me  were  true,  and 
shown  that  it  could  not  be  so  read,  1  said,  '^  there  you  stand 
exposed,  and  no  frothy  declamation  can  help  you  out !!!'' 

My  sentence  was ;  '^  that  he  was  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  son,  a 
kind  master,  a  sincere  friend,  and  generally  a  benevolent  man,  is 
Undoubted!!" 

And  now,  let  us  see  plainly  and  positively,  whether  frothy  de- 
clamation can  or  cannot  help  the  deliberate  cdumniator  out.  But 
first  1  must  observe,  you  alter  entirely  the  proposition,  by  turning 
^^ uy'^By  amiable  characteristic"  into  ''dispositions  contrary  to 
the  amiable  ones  he  professed/'  and  then  you  advance  to  demolish, 
not  my  position,  but  your  own  dishonest  statement  of  it ;  and  you 
take  a  sentence  dislocated,  from  my  preface  to  Pope's  Letters,  and 
quote  as  follows : 

^ ''  Pope  set  down  gravely  and  solemnly  to  show  himself  inagtia- 
nimous,  warm-hearted,  sincere,  candid,  humane,  &c*  Like  all 
professors,  what  he  says  he  often  says  in  direct  opposition,  to 
what  he  feels  f  and  you  take  care  to  leave  off  here,  omitting  what 
follows,  "at  least,"  &c.! 

■  As  you  will  not  believe  this,  I  may  refer  you  to  the  PriDier,— to  Uie  bar- 
rister's servant  who  took  the  MS.  to  London,  and  to  Mr.  Gifford  himself. 
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Nevbr  mind — I  fake  what  is  before  me,  and  to  whomsoever  wrote 
the  criticism  in  the  Quarterlj,  repeat,  there  jou  STAKii  expos- 
ed, and  DO  frothy  declamation  cai^  help  you  out! 

''  Pope;  set  himself  down  gr?.vely  and  solemnly  to  show  liitiiself 
magnanipnous,  warm-hearted,  smcere^  candid,  humane,  8cc.  Like 
all  PROFESSORS,  what  he  says  he  ^^afien  says  indirect  opposition 
to  what  he  feels !''  and  therefore 

(Valet  comequentia !) 

''He  was  an  undutiful  son,  an  unkind  master,  an  insincere  friend, 
and  a  malevolent  man ! !" 

I  said.  Sir,  uo  frothy  declamation  could  help  you  out,  and  I  am 
sure  that  which  frothy  declamation  could  not  effect,  such  logic  as 
yours  cannot.  You  should  have  stayed  at  Oxford  a  little  longer : 
my  position  remains  entire,  unhurt,  untouched ;  and  I  say  again, 
aeither  frothy  declamation,  nor  quibbling  logic,  nor  unblushing  im- 
pudence, can  help  you  out. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  your  other  proof,  but  I  think  this  is 
quite  enough. — Try  again  ! 

''  Lauder  was  disclaimed  by  the  booksellers;  was  he  P"  you  pert* 
I J  ask.  r  plainly  answer,  H£  WAS.  And  it  was  because  (ie  stood 
exposed  iu  malicious  falsehood  from  which  no  shallow  sophistry, 
or  no  empty  logic,  and  no  **  unblushing  effrontery,''  no  equivoca- 
tion, by  the  Devil,  or  shop-keeper,  could  help  him  out. 

When  I  am  thus  detected,  and  stand  exposed,  may  I  be'  dis- 
claimed, not  only  by  every  honorable  editor,  by  every  respectable 
bookseller,  but  by  every  honest  man  in  the  kingdom ! 

I  do  not  retract  one  word  of  what  I  said,  in  the  preface  to  Pope's 
LiCtters;  but,  as  to  suit  a  purpose,  which  it  has  so  ineffectually  serv* 
ed,you  have  drawn  a  false  inference,  I  must  quote  the  passage : 

''  They  ^Pope's  Letters)  want  that  charm>  which  no  elegance  of 
''  language  can  atone  for — Nature  !  Cowper,  therefore,  very  pro* 
**  perly  designates  him  a  maker  of  letters.  He  set  down  gravely,  8tc. 
''  Like  all  professors,  what  he  says  he  often  says  in  direct  oppo- 
'^  sition  to  what  he  feels  ;  at  least  when  he  says,  '  these  trifles 
''  dbturb  me  not. — I  write  just  what  comes  into  my  head !  I 
'^  pour  out  my  heart  V  "    {Preface  to  Pope*s  Letters.) 

1  abide  by  every  thing  I  have  said  in  the  Brefaceto  Pope's 
Letters,  though  I  cannot  say  the  same  respecting  many  notes^ 
particularly  that  which  you  have  pointed  out :  but  I  have  little  fears 
for  the  poetical  criticisms.  I  think  also  you  will  never  prove,  that 
die  mind  of  Pope  was  not  disingenuous ;  and  his  conduct  often 
ungenerous.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  successfully  defend  him, 
widi.  respect  to  Addison,  ok  Lady  'Mary,  and  the  consumma^  art 
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with  which  he  conducted  the  plot  that  led  to  the  publication  of 
his  own  letters ;  which,  in  my  opinion,  by  comparison  of  the  real 
and  amended  letters,  is  now  put  beyond  a  doubt.  His  out-cij 
against  Mrs.  Thomas,  in  her  day  of  distress,  for  doing  that  which  be 
wanted  to  have  done,  and  afterwards  did  himself,  was  as  hypocritical 
as  his  conduct  to  her  was  unforgiving.  Hb  grossness  will  live,  as 
long  as  the  beautiful  but  seductive  Eloisa,  and  his  vindictive  animo- 
sity to  Addison,  by  the  damuiog  fact,  recorded,  not  by  me,  but  by 
himself,  in  the  Miscellanies,  *Uhat  he  was  sorry  theseverses  were 
admitted,^'  which  he  afterwards  transferred  to  his  works,  notwith- 
standing what  he  had  said,  there  to  remain  for  ever,  a  monument  of 
his  unappeased  and  unappeasable  resentment.  And  I  beg  to  be  un- 
derstood, that,  though  1  did  not,  as  editor,  accuse  him  of ,  the 
GROSSEST  licentiousness,  but  a  mixture  of  licentiousness,  I  now, 
without  fear,  accuse  him  of  the  grossest. 

And  now  let  me  say  a  word  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to 
this  edition  of  Pope.  » 

When  I  undertook  the  work,  it  was  on  the  express  conditions 
that  I  should  speak  as  I  thought.  These  conditions  were  accept- 
ed ;  I  had  never  written  any  thing  of  the  kind  before,  and  as  I 
have  said,  1  mulertook  the  work  reluctandy,  but  nothing  in  the 
world  should  ever  induce  me  to  say  .what  I  did  not  think  ;  and  so, 
whether  you  believe  me  or  not,  I  affirm  I  never  purposely  used 
any  expressions  to  convey  more  than  I  did  mean,  .1  never  heard 
any  objections  of  the  kind  you  mentioned  before,  and  was  as  much 
astonished,  as  I  believe  every  candid  and  fair-judging  man  will  be, 
to  find  myself  so  judged.  When  you  tell  me,  that  the  more 
earnest  I  am,  the  less  I  am  able  to  convince  my  readers  of  the 
injustice  that  has  been  shown  me,  I  do  not  believe  you.  1  am 
vvell  acquainted  with  many  of  those  Noblemen,  Clergy,  and  Gentle-* 
men,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  apartments  in  Albe- 
marle«street,  and  X  have  heard  many  upright  and  able  judges 
declare,  that  the  review  was  disgraceful ;  and  that  even,  as  far  as 
I  had  gone,  I  had  made  Out  a  clear  case  against  its  gross  exagge^ 
rations  and  palpable  untruths. 

A  person  who  can  turn  ^*  presuming  top  much,'*  nnd  ^^  being 
repulsed,"  into  the  daring  accusation  of  attempting  a  Rape,  is  not 
to  be  convinced  by  any  thing.  I  have  not  convinced  Octavius 
Gilchrist,  nor  probably  any  of  the  family  of  Gilchrist;  but  I  write 
to  others. 

After  all,  what  a  strangely  constituted  mind  must  that  of  Mr. 
Gilchrist  be !  What  defect,  and  at  the  same.time  supernatural  acute- 
ness  of  vision,  must  he  have  !  Sometimes  he  cannot  see,  accofding 
to:  the.  vulgar  expression  and  his  own  vocabulaiy,  an  inch  be* 
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jood  ^^His  'N08E;''  and  sometimes  quite  distinctly: through.^' a 
BRICK  WALL.''  He  caonot  perceive  the  least  ^^ licentiousness^*  in 
Pope's  unsullied  page,  but  revolts  at  the  offensive  and  disgusting 
indecency  in  mine.  Everything  becomes  instantly  metamorpbos*- 
ed^  through  the  morbid  vision  of  his  *^  prurient"  splenetic  imagina* 
tion;  and  this  very  circumstance  shows  his  observations  as  far  from 
common  sense  as  truth ;  for  ''  as  powerful  Fancy  works/'  Pope, 
described  by  me^  is  either  completely  imbecile,  or  so  terrific  a 
Royster  that  he  *^  attempts  to  commit  a  Rape  on  the  person  of 
a  married  woman,**  of  high  rank,  in  her  own  house,  probably,  and 
being  sure  of  chastisement  from  an  insulted  and  enraged  hnsband ! 

Pray,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  think  a  moment !  I  cannot^  I  will  not  sup- 
pose^ that  you  wilfully  and  deliberately  thus  expose  yourself^  from 
a  desire  of  injury  to  me ;  but;  that  you  mistake  these  workings  of 
your  own  imagination  for  serious  truths. 

Your  very  fierceness  at  least  defeats  your  cunning.  A  tiger^  or 
cat,  generally  looks,  and  measures  distances,  befone  it  springs. 

You  have  told  me  what  you  do  ['  not  b&lieve,*'  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  do  not  believe. — I  do  not  believe  any  impartial  per- 
son could  write  a  life  of  Pope  to  please  you.>  if  he  spoke 
of  the  connexion  between  Pope  and  Martha,  yon  would  cry 
oot  '^  pruriency;"  if  he  said  Pope  might  have  presumed  too  far,  and 
was  repulsed,  you  would  ciy  out,  '*"  a  Rape."  If  he  twice  mention* 
ed  a  story  of  Walpole,  and  said  it  ought  not,  being  so  base,  to  be  ad* 
raittedybr  a  moment^  you  and  your  kindred  critic  would  call  it  a 
*^  damning  fact ;"  and  if  he  proclaimed  his  ''  utter  ^ubelief,"  upon 
such  authority  as  it  was  given,  yon  would  tell  him  you  knew  better, 
and  that  he  ^*  wished  it  to.  be  true !" 

I  might  say  I  do  not  believe  you,  if  you  assert  your  own  dis- 
belief  of  the  ^*  damning  fact."  I  think  I  have  greater  grounds 
for  saying  this  than  you  have  for  asserting  my  wishes  of  its  truth, 
tiotwidistanding  my  positive  assertions;  fori  might  believe  no  one 
could  feel  so  sore  upon  its  bare  mention,  unless  they  thought  the 
''  damning  fact"  had  some  foundation ! 

Part  of  Lady  Mary's  and  Lord  Hervey's  Ubel  printed  in  my  edi' 
tion, — 1  said  1  shonld  blush  to  infer  motives,  from  a  professed  satire ; 
and  my  quotins  part  of  the  professed  satire  against  Pope  is  thrown 
in  my  teeth  !  Other  people  will  believe  me  when  I  say,  that  I  ad- 
mitted that  part,  not  from  any  feelings  of  doing  Pope's  character 
an  injury.  ,  The  thought  never  entered  into  my  head — I  inserted 
aome  of  the  lines,  merely  because  I  thought  they  would  gratify,  not 
spleen,  but  curiosity.  Was  Dr.  Johnson  actuated  by  malice  when 
he  published  Extracts  firom  Dennis's  criticism  on  Addison  i  Besides, 
Sir,  die  parallel  does  not  hold  in  the  least.  It  would  have  held 
''  only"  bad  I,  as  it  has  been  done  to  me,  imputed  motives  from 
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this  iiBsi.;  had  I  vauntitiffly  proclaimed  '^His  he^art  was 
hard/'  because  this  libel  called  it  so. 

My  dab  of  verses,  tsc* — I  think  at  least  my  dab  of  verses  aa 
good  as  your  dabs  of  criticism;  if  I  may  judge  by  the  disgusi* 
log  specimen  of  ribaldry  that  defiles  the  London  Magazine ! 

The  ^  dab/'  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  my  Vindica* 
tion,  perhaps  you  may  like  better  than  the  '*  gentyller''  sort.  Yott 
t  object  to  my  prose,  as  well  as  verse*  My  prose  certainly  is  not  like 
yours,  tagged  and  laced  with  a  fantastic  frippery  of  old  plays,  varih 
pannis  assuitur  ;  your  **  prose"  has  a  theatrical  or  rather  punch- 
like  pertness,  sui  generis ;  and  1  may  add  that  your  blowSy  which 
you  think  so  effective,  are  given  with  as  inuch  apparent  heartittess, 
but  are  fiill  as  wooden,  as  those  which  that  irritable  and  obstrepe* 
rousgei^eman  so  sonorously  bestows  on  the  Queen  of  Sheba!*  A9 
for  my  ''  unambitious  prose,^  it  will  answer  the  purpose  of  over- 
throwing the  arguments  of  such  writers  as  the  Quarterly  Re- 
viewer, returning  you,  not  io  anger,  but  froQi  justice,  some  of 
your  hardest  knocks ;  and  this  is  all  1  care  for. 

You  think  Lady  Mary  was  not  intended  by  the  couplet  you 
have  quoted. — I  think  she  was.  I  think  it  can  and  has  beeu 
proved;  Flavia,  in  Xhe  Essay  on  Woman,  being  changed  afters- 
wards  to  Sappho,  proves  just  nothing  at  all.  It  was  Pope's  prac* 
ttce  often  to  alter  names,  and  at  last  fix  on  those  he  thought 
would  best  designate  the  characters  he  intended  to  satirise.  Some 
of  the  lines  applied  io  Atticus  were  first  applied  Io  Congrece ; 
but  does  any  one  doubt  whom  he  afterwards  intended  by  Atticus^' 

The  name  of  Sappho,  having  been  once  introduced,  was  conti- 
nued with  one  and  the  same  application.  In  the  prologue  to  the 
Satires  he  introduces  Sappho  asain.  Sappho,  by  whom  he  was 
**  hit"  only  once,  is  called  in  the  first  text,  "  my  Lady  f'  Sappho 
is  again  introduced  in  the  well-known  couplet. 

Whether  the  Lady  immediately  took  the  name  to  herself  from 
consciousness  of  deserving  it,  as  you,  widi  your  usual  way  of  ap* 
plying  all  white  to  one,  and  all  black  to  another,  suggest,  I  neither 
know  nor  care.  Her  character  must  shift  for  itself,  t  do  not  be- 
lieve she  was  the  fabricator  of  the  whipping  story,  notwitfastasdiDg 
what  Mr.  D'Israeli  says,  who  has  spoken  of  many  parts  of  Pope's 
cbaraoter  fiur  more  severebf  than  I  have  done. 

{  do  not  believe  it  for  this  reason,  because  your  persecuted 
aaint,  in  that  Imitation  of' Horace,  for  writing  which,  though  with- 
out his  name,  he  ^'deserved  to  be"  whipped,  ("  old  as  he  was,") 
having  spoken  of  the  poet  in  a  broth  is l,  with  particularities 

'  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu. 
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as  dugosting  as  loathsome,  And  wbich  I  instantly  expunged  from 
the  edicioD,  in  ''his  erotic  fever"  says. 


"  Her —*  I  transported  view^ 

And  call  her  angel,  goddess^  M   >     — gu. 


n  I 


Will  yoa  venture  to  say  this  epistle  was  not  written  by  Pope  ?  Will 
you  venture  to  defend  the  foul  and  loathsome  ribaldry,  and  delibe* 
rate  ''  pruriency  ;'^  not  of  a  young  man,  but  of  a  man  at  the  m»- 
ture  age  of  forty-two  i  Will  you  dare  to  say,  that  such  an  insult  to 
a  married  woman,  let  her  be  as  much  a  flirt  as  she  might,  did  not 
deserve  almost  to  be  marked  with  infamy  as  long  as  the  dark  blot 
remains  on  his  character  ? 

I  am  not  writing  as  editor  now,  but  I  speak,  as  1  think  and  feel, 
and  as  I  think  every  one  who  has  the  least  shadow  of  manly  gene- 
rosity feels.  Bat  whether  the  well-known  couplet  was  applied  to 
JLady  Mary,  or  Mrs.  Centlivre,  or  Mrs.  Behn,  &c.  it  spake  the 

'^  Assa9SfD*s  vengeance,  and  the  eoward't  umV* 

As  to  his  purity,  even  if  he  did  not  write  this  infamous  epistle, 
of  which  no  one,  I  believe,  doubts,  it  is  ^uite  ridiculous  for  you  or 
any  man  t6  pretend  that  Pope  was  not  licentious  in  ideas  at  least, 
with  respect  to  women ;  for  certainly  the  most  seducingly  licentious 
poem,  in  this  or  any  language,  is  his  beautiful  epistle  of  Eloisa  ; 
the  more  seducing  on  account  of  its  beauty.  A  poem  indecent  in 
words,  is  not  half  so  dangerous  as  this,  wherein  the  triumph,  not 
of  love,  but  of  a  grosser  passion,  over  every  restraint  of  religion 
and  morality,  is  depicted  in 

■n         **  Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum :" 

knd  even,  for  actual  and  gross  iudecency,  perhaps  no  tolerated  poem 
ever  went  so  far.    And  how  doubly  disgusting  to  read,  from  such  . 
a  writer, 

<'  Curst  he  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow,* 
That  tenos  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe, 
Gives  virtue,  scandal,''  &c. 

As  10  the  **  IniitetioD,''  let  it  be  written  with  or  without  a  name, 
no  idleneis  of  youth  could  extenuate  the  crime ;  it  m-as  published 
in  mature  age.  To  say  that  he  who  wrote  it  was  not  as  uuprin* 
cipled  as  Ubertine,  would  be  a  perversion  of  language. 

*■  Lest  there  should  be  a  doubt  of  the  name,  it  is  so  printed-* 
«'M gu." 

^  See  Notes  on  the  ^  Pursuits  of  Literature."  The  author,  though  the 
greatest  admirer  of  Pope,  clearly  admits  him  to  be  the  authpr  of  this  rank 
obscenity. 
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All  we  can  do  is  to  hope  and  believci  that  he  was  sorry  for  it ; 
and  that  it  was^  as  it  must  have  been^  rejected  from  his  Works 
bj  Warburton,  according  to  his  anxious  wishes. 

Pope's  connexion  with  M.  Blount,  S^c, — When  I  defy  you  to 
produce  any  passage  or  passages  to  justify  the  nauseous  and  ob- 
scene imagery  of  your  criticism,  you  slink  into  generalities,  and  we 
are  told  of  the  pruriency  discoverable  in  what  is  said  generally  of 
Pope's  connexion  with  the  Miss  Blounts ! 

That  will  not  do»  ^  Print  your  critique,  and  any  passage  or  pas- 
sages you  can  find,  opposite^  and  let  the  reader  determine  to  whom 
pruriency  and  aisgusting  images  belong. 

Bat  not  a  word  of  these  things  should  be  mentioned  !  Say  no- 
thing of  the  satire !  Take  care  to  suppress  any  mention  of  Pope's 
early  attachments^  though  connected  with  his  literary  life  !  Above 
all,  let  not  his  bodily  infirmities  be  so  much  as  hinted  at ! 
,  What  kind  of  biography  could  that  be,  that  kept  out  of  sight 
(in  my  opinion,  most  affectedly)  every  thing'  that  might  tend  to 
exhibit  the  exalted  hero  subject  to  any  of  the  infirmities  of  hu- 
manity i  What  has  Sir  Walter  Scott  deserved,  who  has  traced  so 
minutely,  and,  in  my  opinion,  so  justly,  the  connisxion  between 
Swift  and  the  broken-hearted  Vanessa  ?  Yet  Sir  Walter,  as  an 
eclitor  pf  Swift^  has  not  spared  parts  of  his  character  worse  than 
infirmjities ;  .and,  if  I  have  spoken  of  youthful  gallantries,  be  has 
laid  open  a  scene  of  the  most  cold-hearted  cruelty  to  an  injured  and 
doating  female ! 

Has  he  laid  "  his  nose  to  the  ground  to  smell  the  taint  of"  t/ds 
connexion  ?  Has  bis  "  minuteness**  of  '^  anatomical"  scrutiny  been 
unworthy  a  gentleman  i  1  have  spoken  of  Pope's  connexjdn  with 
the  Blounts  ;  but,  when  it  is  said  I  have  done  it  in  .such  a  manner 
as  to  show  my  own  indelicacy,  the  prurient  hypocrite,  who  can 
''  swallow  camels  and  strain  at  gnats,''  slinks  into  generalities,  be- 
cause be  knows  he  can  produce  no  passage  to  justify  the  obscene 
caricatures  of  his  own  foul  imagination! 

Money-getting  sordid  passion. — In  the  Life,  I  have  spoken  of 
Pope's  prudence  with  regard  to  money.  The  critic  says, ''  the  truth 
is,  he  was  apt  to  be  extremely  negligent !"  The  truth  is,  be  was 
not  apt  to  be  extremely  negligent !  His  letters  prove  it  I  deny 
not  his  benevolence :  I  wish  I  had  spoken  more  directly  of  his  cha- 
rity ;  I  wish  it  sincerely,  and  would,  if  1  could,  make  every  amends 
for  my  culpable  inattention  to  this  part  of  his  character.  I  would 
'oin  heart  and  hand  vrith  my  opponent,  in  finding  out  and  ackoow* 
edgine  every  instance  of  k'mdness. 

In  the  life,  nothbg  occurs,  I  am  sure,  to  justify  the  exaggerated 
charge  of ''  sordid  money-getting,"  even  if  every  inadvertent  expres* 
aion  in  the  body  of  the  work  is  to  be  put  into  the  crucible. 
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Here  is  an  expression  adduced  from  the  notes^  ^*  that,  he  made 
gain  the  end  of  his  poetry."  I  think  this  may  be.  said,  when  we 
consider  the,  subscription,  almost  national,  for  the  translation  of 
Homer,  and  his  reluctance  to  the  task.  But  I  beg  you  to  observe, 
that  Pope  used  the  words,  *'  principal  end  ;''  I  have  only  said  in 
this  note,  Pope  made  gain  the  end  (not  the  "  principal  encT)  of  his 
art;  but  even  this  does  not  prove  a  "  sordid  passion.'*  The 
^*  sordid"  man  is  be  who  hoards  all  he  gets;  who  pines  amidst  his 
store.  How  is  this  consistent  with  Pope's  '*  general  benevolence,'* 
which  I  have  called  undoubted  ?  Johnson  professed  to  make 
^'  honorable  gain"  the  end  of  bis  intellectual  labors ;  but  was  he 
sordidly  Even  the  note  you  have  brought  against  me,  froni  a 
comer,  fails  to  prove  the  charge  of  my  "  accusing"  Pope  of ''  sor- 
didness,"  as  I  have  shown  the  failure  of  your  other  instances. 
"  Try  again  !" 

NegUgence  of  money, — Let  the  reader  compare  the  language  in 
a  letter  to  Theresa : — 

''  I  find  from  those  whose  judgment  I  myself  could  depend  on, 
that  it  is  thought  the  South-Sea  will  rather  fall  than  rise,  towards 
the  sitting  of  the  Parliament ;  and,  upon  this  belief,  I  have  myself 
kept  a  thousand  and  five  hundred  lying  by  me,  to  buy  at  such  a 
juncture !" 

A  sain  : — 

.'*  I  have  given  orders  to  buy  500  for  myself,  as  soon  as 
South-Sea  falls  (o  103,  which  you  shall  have'  if  you  have  a  mind 
to  it." 

I  could  extract  many  passages  of  the  same  description,  but  think 
these  enough  to  answer  the  assertion  respecting  his  professed  care- 
lessness about  money. 

I  shall  now  only  extract  the  first  sentence  of  the  first  letter  icf 
Fortescue,  to  show  that  this  feeling  of  prudence  is  uppermost  *  and 
such  extracts  from  Pope  himself  are  of  greater  authority  than  Mrs. 
Rackett's  assertion : 

.  "  Dear  Sir, — From  an  information  given  me  by  Mr.  Gay, 

diat  estates  were  yet  to  be  had  in  Devonshire,  at  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years'  purchase ;  I  beg  it  of'  you,  as  a  particular  kindness,  to 
interest  vourself  so  much  in  my  afiairs,  as  to  get,  if  possible,  about 
the  yearly  value  of  two  hundred  pounds,  entirely,  or  in  parcels,  as 
it  fsAls  out,  and  as  to  your  ju^ment  may  seem  meet,**  8cc. 

Now,  1  do  not,  nor  ever  did,  say,  that  with  all  this  attention  to 
the  most  prudent  management  of  affairs,  he  might  not  have  been 
generous.  I  have expr^y  said,  he  was/'  generally  benevolent ;" 
but  1  have  not  charged  him  with  ''  sordidness/  or  money-gettii^ 
fmsiooB,  either  in  uford  or  sentiment. 
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What  is  brought  to  show  I  accused  him  of  the  worstof  tempera^ 
does  not  do  so.  \ 

Let  Mr.  D'Israeli's  character  of  Pope  be  tried  by  tiie  same 
test: 

Quam  temeri  in  nosmet  legem  sancimus  iniquam  ! 


After  all,  there  is  something  chivalrous  in  your  love  and  admi- 
ration, per  fas  et  nefas,  of  the  character  of  your  favorite  bard.  If 
you  had  not  used  such  unjustifiable,  coarse,  and  reproachful  language^ 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  met  you  fairly  and  liberally  on  the 
subject.  We  shall  never  agree  about  Addison  or  Lady  Mary,  but 
^hat  does  it  matter  ?  When  you  talk  of  my  coarseness,  do  you 
never  think  for  a  moment  how  the  cap  fits  yourself?  I  believe 
there  is  scarce  an  expression  I  have  used,  but  such  as  you  used 
before.  Do  you  diink  1  could  be  insulted  and  trod  upon,  albeit 
of  the  "  gentyl"  tribe,  and  not  turn  again  ?  I  have  only  returned  you 
some  of  the  stones  which  you  have  thrown  so  plentifully  at  me. 
Lord  North  used  to  say,  '^  I  wish  to  be  at  peace  with  all  meo^ 
but  if  they  assail  me  with  stones,  I  will  take  up  the  largest  I  can 
find,  and  attack  them  again.''  I  have  not  done  this,  for  I  lielieve 
all  uncourteouff  expressions  will  be  found  in  your  vocabulary.  I 
rather  think  some  of  the  atones  I  have  returned  you  may  have  hit 

Jou  hard.  You  deserved  it.  Think  of  some  of  your  expressions, 
spoke  with  regard  of  one,  now  no  niore^  an  ornament  to  litera- 
ture, of  kind  heart  and  polished  manners.  My  dabs  of  verses  are 
(in  Uie  peculiar  facetiousuess  of  your  phraseology)  for  this  ^'  dead 
schoolmaster  ;  and  what  [  said,  was  uttered  between  ^^  a  hiccup  and 
f^sighf 

it  is  impossible  to  be  ignorant  of  the  import  of  these  words. 
You  have  before  given  a  representation  of  '^  a  priest  in  drink," 
which  yxMi  have,  with  as  much  trudi  as  charity,  applied  to  me. 
HoYf,  Sir,  supposing  such  a  representation  should  be  the  most  re- 
inote  frop)  truth ;  supppsf^  that  for  twenty  years,  he,  whom  you 
have  desiignated  as  ^'  the  wealthy  rector,"'  liable  to  be  mistaken 

'  He  is  <' Vicar''  of  Bremhil),  and  not  ^Rector;''  and  lest,  as  your 
answers  imply,  he  might  be  supposed  to  spend  all  hb  time  in  drmkmg 
and  hallad-mging,  I  insert,  by  way  of  som^  relief  to  this  prose,  ^  a  dab"  of 
an  epitaph,  written  in  his  vicario/  character  :— 

aPlTAPH. 

^  Our  wear  placM  this  humble  stone :  beneath 
Lies  one  more  victim  of  untimely  death ! 
The  only  daughter  of  an  aged  pair, 
Never  behekl  without  a  parenrs  pray'r. 
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.  for  a  ^'  priest  in  drink,''  8cc.  by  daily  custom,  never  exceeds  three 
glasses  of  wine,  unless  he  dines  fronii  home,  once  or  twice  in  a 
month ! 

Though  you,  who  never  saw  me,  have  laid  to  my  charge  Ihihgs 
diat  I  most  abhor;  with  being  i^ectedly  sensitive,  vulgariy  in* 
suiting,  adulating  the  rich,  regardless  of  the  poor,  *'  a  fool,''  '^  an 
cquivocator,"  and  "  a  devil,"  I  think  the  charge  upon  which  you 
seem  to  dwell  with  most  apparent  **  chuckling,"  to  be  worse  than 
all.  Nor  can  I  conceive  any  thing  in  a  Christian  minister  more 
publicly  scandalous,  or  more  Justly  to  be  held  in  abhorrence,  than 
the  crime  you  more  than  insinuated  ;  a  crime  which  can  only  be 
exceeded  by  any  man,  calling  himself  a  Christian,  publishing 
such  a  slanderous  aspersion,  widiout  knowing  whether  it  be  true 
or  false. 

l^owever  unpleasant  it  may  be  to  speak  on  such  a  subject,  the 
positive  and  peremptory  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  representation 
you  have  made,  ought  to  be  as  public  as  the  chaige. 

I  have  enumerated  a  very  few  of  yoqr  own  flowers  of  oratory, 
with  which  you  have  presented  me  ;  and  why  is  all  this  vulgar  ob- 
loquy, this  insolent  slander,  poured  forth,  without  regard  to  charity, 
decency,  or  truth  ? 

Conceiving  you  to  be  the  author  of  the  criticism  in  the  Quav* 
terly  Jleview,  which  spoke  of  the  beauties  of  "  In«door  Nature^" 
an  anonymous  publication  in  burlesque,  certainly  not  with  the  most 

Her,  slow  consumption  smote  in  life^  fair -bloom ! 
How  wept  the  few  who  followed  to  the  tomb, 
Mother,  but  most  her  husband !  for  she  left 
One  infkDt,  and  a  husband,  both  berefl ! 
He,  as  it  smiles,  that  infant  shall  behold, 
And  weep  the  more,  for  her  who  here  lies  cold ! 

Now,  I  solemnly  assure  you,  thoush  I  have  no  right  to  suppose  you  will 
elieve  it,  that  this  was  wiitten  with  at'^si^  ;'*  fori  watched  andprajFCd 


believe  i  , 

over  the  poor  woman's  death-bed;  and  that  it  was  not  aocompanie 

a  **  hiccup  !* 

Let  me  call  your  critical  decision  to  another  epitaph,  on  the  father  of  a 
large  family,  who,  for  twelve  years,  winter  and  summer,  from  twd  miles 
distance,  regularly  came,  every  Sunday,  to  the  vicai's  church !  which  **  dab,*' 
to  please  you  more,  has  not  a  single  <'be  said,''  or  ^  I  said,"  in  it: — 

'<  How.  awful  is  the  bed  of  death,    « 

Where  the  departing  Christian  lies ! 
Knd  angds  watch  his  shortening  breath. 

And  wut  to  close  his  dying  eyes. — 

Children,  who  mark  this  grassy  sod^    - 

With  eyes  perhaps  by  weeping  dim ! 
Thbre  libs  Yona^ATaaa!  prsytoOod, 

That  tou  mat  live  akd  die  like  bik  !" 
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distant  idea  of  iojuring  or  affecting  your  private  character,  made  a 
comparison,  in  iilustration  of  the  subject  of '^  In-door  Nature/'  be- 
tween a  row  of  green  canisters  and  a  grove  of  green  trees ! !  kc 

I  defy  you,  I  defy  all  my  enemies  upon  earth,  to  charge  me  witb 
habitual  or  occasional  intemperance  of  any  kind,  at  any  time,  or 
under  any  circumstances ! 

Now,  Sir,  as  I  have  certainly  exceeded  my  allowance,  upon  par- 
ticular  occasions,  iso,  if  you  shpuld  ever  think  you  had  done  me  in- 
justice in  your  first. criticism,  I  should  be  most  ready  to  believe,  that 
not  malice  or  unkiudness  made  you  write  in  terms  so  unmeasurably 
severe ;  that  you  were  led  away  by  an  honest  but  indiscreet  warmth, 
in  vindication  of  a  great  poet,  whose  name  and  fame  are  dear  to  you ; 
diat  what  you  said,  in  your  two  last- intemperate  publications,  was 
owing  to  personalities,  which,  I  am  truly  sorry  were  ever  admitted 
in  a  pui>lication  attributed  to  me.  If  these  things  could  be,  and 
you  would  favor  me  with  a  call,  No.  62,  Piccadilly,  '*  at  the  fullest 
tid^  of  metropolis,"  I  promise  you,  upon  such  an  occasion,  I  would 
not  confine  myself  strictly  to  my  allowance,  but  would  offer  my 
hand ;  and  perhaps,  if  our  own  particular  opinions  of  Pope's  cba* 
racter  should  xnot  be  shaken,  we  could  come  at  least  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  each  other,  and  a  more  liberal  and  charitable  mode 
of  dissent,  and  drop  these  unprofitable  and  uncharitable  bickerings 
upon  paper. 

But,  at  all  events,  before  you  indulge  in  your  charitable  reflec*. 
.  tions  again,  mqnire  of  those  who  know  me ;  inquire  in  London,  or  at 
the  place  where  1  have  been  a  resident  clergyman  for  nearly  twenty 
years! 

It  is  indeed  irksome  to  say  this  of  myself;  but  your  very  unjust 
and  ungentlemanly,  and  unchristian  aspersions,  have  obliged  m^  to 
speak  plainly  and  ingenuously.  I  have  expressed  publicly  my  re- 
gret that  any  personalities  were  admitted  in  the  first  hasty  pamf^let : 
whether  you  will  act  as  fairly,  I  know  not,  but  I  have  spoken  truly 
and  ingenuously. 

As  to  the  character  of  Pope,  be  assured,  Sir,  your  idol  was  not 
a  god,  but  had,  with  many  virtues,  many  infirmities.  If  another 
edition  of  your  favorite  bard  wer6  consigned  to  your  care,  and  be 
were  to  sit  to  you  for  his  portrait,  I  fear  some  ugly  smutches  would 
still  baffle  your  skill  to  umsh  out,  or  turn  into  beauties.  I  fear 
your  ^  praise  undeserved"  would  do  your  favorite  as  much  injury 
2iS^^  mjf  prejudice."  Balance  fairly  what  you  \^ve  given  and  what 
you  have  received.  Put  also,  into  the  balance  Pope's  blemishes  as 
well  as  vutues,  and  do  not  shut  your  eyes  to  the  sia  that  besets 
yourself. 

1  am  not  to  be  debarred  fcom  speaking  my  opinioiiy  ddiiberately 
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fcrmedy  and  the  result  of  conscientious  conviction.  Your  pert 
friend,  the  bibliopoUst,  might  as  well  keep  to  himself  his  city  slang 
about  the  '^  blister/'  as  some  of  the  blister,  intended  for  me,  may 
stick  on  his  &ce  as  well  as  I  think  it  will  on  yours. 

For  what  has  been  said  about  your  trading  criticisms  or  jour 
tttttaiion.in  Jife,  I  am  «orr^ 

.  What  you  have  done  m  regard  to  Ben  Jonson,  may  reflect 
credit  on  you  as.  a  scholar  and  intelligent  man.  May  you  be  as  suc- 
cessful with  Pope!  Be  assured  1  shall  not  be  sorry,  however  se- 
verely yon  may  reckon  with  me,  for  '^  I  have  done  nought  in 
malice." 

One  more  observation  will  conclude  what  I  have  to  say.  You 
hint  at  my  trading  criticisms  being  rejected !   Y'OU  are  mistaken. 

What  you  allude  to  is  this  : — 1,  who  am  so  indifferent  to 
those  of  talents  in  obscurity,  have  never  withdrawn  my  hand 
from  serving)  to  the'best  of  my  power,  all  I  could  !  Among  these 
is  a  young  woman  of  genius^  of  unblemished  reputation,  yet  endea- 
vouring, in  vain,  to  procure  some  comfortable  and  independent  pro- 
vision for  herself  and  mother,  being  the  only  daughter  of  »  British 
officer.  She  has 'written  some  beautiful  and  affecting  verses.  I 
^sbed'to  procure  an  occasional  comer  in  some  Magazine  that 
-  might  perhs^ps  bring  her  forward.  I  tried  jn  vain.  Hy  way  of 
serving  her,  not  on  account  of  wishing  to  trade  in  criticism^  1  took 
the  pains  of  trying  my  hand,  in  commencing  a  review  of  a  large 
work.  If  it  should  procure  any  payment,  I  meant  it  for  her.  But 
not  one  half  was  finished  when  I  showed  it  to  Mr.  Gifford.  I  had 
not  leisure  to  proceed  with  it,  and  left  it  with  the  person  whom  I 
wished  to  serve ;  and  this  was  tlie  cooSposition  which  Mr.  Gifford 
4«peated  did  as  nmch'  honor  to  my  b&id  as  heart.  It  never  was 
Jinished,  and  that  was  the  reason  it  was  not  published. 

This  is  the  plain  tale  of  my  critical  ^  trade/'  which  your  friend 
will  witness.  I  am  sorry^  not  knowing  this  private  friendship,  1 
said  what  I  did. 

The  most  unpleasant  circumstance  in  these  disputes  has  been 
4be  misunderstanding  with  the  editor  of  ihe  l^ndon  Magazine, 
which  I  fear  it  has  occasioned ;  but  «s  no  one  nM>re  respects  his 
^Aaracter  and  attainments,  if  heehouki  not  forgive  met,  I  hope  no- 
thing that  has  passed  will  make  him  less  friendly  with  you. 

For  myself,  i  most  4ieartily  forgive  what  I  am  willing  to  think  an 
eager  but  imprudent  zeal  has  caused,  and  though  prepared  to  repel 
insolent  aggression,  I  bear  a  disposition  towards  you,  and  all,  as 
remote  from  rancour  and  vindictiveness,  as  from  being  actuated  at 
iHiy  time  by  the  base  motives  you  have  attributed  to  me ;  and,  with 
lliese  feelings,  shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to  offer  you  the  right 
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hand  of  '^  forgiveiiess/'  and  add,  ill  consideration  of  any  person* 
alities  harshly  fallen  into,  from  provocation  of  undeserved  treat* 
ment| 

Hanc  veniam  petimus,  damus  ; 

And  BO  I  bid  you  Farewell  ! 

I  assume,  and  have  assumed  no  '^  airs."  I  am  conscious  of  that 
advantage  which  teuth  alone  gives  me,  and  would  give,  if 
your  abilities  were  more  formidable. 

W.  L.  BOWLES. 

BremhiU,  Feb.  17,  1821. 


P.  S.  Before  I  lay  down  my  pen,  I  might  just  hint  to  the  writer 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  that  in  the  Critical  Review  for  1797,  on 
certain  *'  Romances,'*  the  idientical  words  "  subject"  and  "  exe^ 
cution"  occur.  Possibly,  they  may  have  appeared  somewhat 
^'  mystic**  ever  since.  Nor,  if  the  author  of  the  *'  Romances"  be 
the  writer  in  the  Quarterly,  was  he  at  that  time  so  ignorant  of 
*'  external  nature,"  if  we  may  judge  by  the  accuracy  with  which  he 
has  described  the  ''  Erotic  Fever  of  two  swans  T  But  this  maj 
be  a  '^  right  pleasaunte"  subject  hereafter  :  nunc,  mqnun^  ag 
tf^bulA. 
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CATO/ 


SIRt 

That  an  Englishman^  a  freeman,  and  a  friend  to  luf 
country,  should  presume  to  address  himself  to  you,  though  under 
a  disguise  similar  to  that  in  which  you  have  presented  yourself  to 
the  notice  of  the  public^  needs  no  apology :  that  t,  an  humble  in- 
dividual»  should  offer  an  answer  to  your  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liyer« 
pool,  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  period  from  the  time  of  its  pub- 
lication, may  require  an  explanation.  Until  long  after  it  was  pub- 
lished, the  existence  of  such  a  letter  was  unknown  to  me,  and  if 
known,  it  would  probably  have  remained  unnoticed,  had  not  a 
degree  of  importance  been  attached  to  it  of  which  I  think  it  wholly 
undeserving.  In  truth,  the  epistolary  productions  of  a  newspi^ 
per  seldom  engross  much  of  my  attention,  nor  would  your  Letter 
CO  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  or  that  subsequently  addressed  to  the 
people  of  England,  which  seems  rather  a  sequel  and  corollary  to 
the  former,  have  engaged  a  larger  share,  had  not  an  attempt  been 
already  made,  to  give  a  more  extensive  publicity  to  your  opinicms 
by  prmting  numerous  copies  of  the  former  letter  for  the  purpose 
of  distribution  among  die  lowar  orders,  and  had  I  not  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  similar  course  is  intended  to  be  adopted  with  respect 
to  the  latter.  Not,  Sir,  that  I  would  willingly  detract  from  your 
merits  as  a  writer.  From  the  tenor  of  your  letters  I  would  willing* 
ly  believe  you  to  be  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  education,  and  a  man 

^  For  the  inforniation  of  those  persons  who  may  not  be  readers  of  the 
New  Times  newspaper  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  tnat  Phocion*s  letter  is 
written  in  reply  to  two  letters  which  have  appeared  in  that  paper  under  the 
signature  of  '<  Cato:*  The  one  on  the  14th  December,  1830,  addressed  to 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  other  on  the  l^th  January  instanty  addressed  to 
Ihe  jpeople  of  £BgLaQd» 
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of  more  than  ordinary  talent ;  and  I  Cannot  but  regret  that  the 
talent  which  you  evidently  possess  should  have  been  employed 
with  80  little  honor  to  yourself,  and  advantage  to  your  countryi  aa 
in  mis-stating  facts,  exaggerating  evils,  exciting  prejudices,  and  dis- 
seminating  principles  calculated  rather  to  foment  than  tranquilliae 
the  discontents  of  which  you  so  feelingly  complain.  As  a  nK)del 
of  ingenious  sophistry  and  sti^died  art  your  letters  claim  consider- 
able admit!ation,  as  an  heterogeneous  compound  of  truth  and  mis^ 
repr/Mentationi  of  apparent  candor  and  simplicity  with  real  contra- 
diction and  inconsistency,  they  stand  unrivalled.  Tropes,  figures^ 
epithets,  and  images,  deities  and  idols,  all  the  real  and  visionary 
creations  of  a  prolific  brain  dance  through  your  letters  in  all  the 
mazes  of  metaphorical  con/usion,  dazzle  and  perplex  the  ]>ewildeT<« 
ed  sense,  and  combine  in  the  production  of  those  phenomena  in 
political  literature,  the  Letters  of  Cato  ;  letters  calculated 
rather  to  lead  the  mind  astray  from  the  real  point  in  issue,  than 
to  convince  and  satisfy  the  Judgment ;  and  soaring  far»  I  should 
conceive,  above  the  reach  of  those  poor  deluded^  credulousj  and 
ignorant  lower  orders^  whom  you  afiect  to  treat  with  such  {indiffer- 
ence and  contempt,  but  for  whose  opinion  joik  must,  one  would 
suppose,  have  no  inconsiderable  regard,  if  a  judgment  can  be 
fbnned  from  the' eagerness  which  has  been  evinced  to  circu*i 
late  your  opinions  among  thern^ 

To  an  unwillingness,  then,  that  assertions  unfounded  in  fact^ 
conclusions  unsupported  by  reasoning,  and  political  doctrines  and 
opinions  at  once  dangerous  to  the  constitution,  and  destructive  of 
^elaws,  should  go  forth  uncontradicted,  uncpntroverted,  to  the 
world;  should  be  forced  upon  the  notice,  and  infused  into 
the  minds  of  men,'— who  if  ive  may  believe  you,  know  nothing  of 
the  constitution,  nothing  of  the  laws,  nothing  of  the  complicated 
interests  of  their  country,  ipen  who  implicitly  believe  every  thing 
imhich  prejudice  has  not  taught  them  to  reject^  who  ffooallow  the 
most  monstrous  falsehoods  who  are  tUterly  incapable  of  forming 
an  opinion  for  themselves^ — you  may  attribute  the  present  letter ; 
and  though  1  have  not  the  vanity  to  hope  that  I  can  administer  an 
antidote  co*extensive  with  the  poison,  neither  can  I  dare  to  emulate 
the  adventurous  flights  of  Cato,  through  regions  of  poetic  fancy, 
or  captivate  my  readers  with  the  charms  of  eloquence  -,  yet  should 
I  be  fortunate  enough  in  plain  straight-forward  pimple  language^ 
to  detect,  expose,  and  refute  the  errors  into  which  you  have  youri« 
aelf  been  led,  and  into  which  it  seems  your  aim  to  lead  your  readers, 
and  to  exhibit  in  their  true  and  proper  colors  the  mischievous  doc<« 
trines  you  have  advanced,  my  object  will  be  gained,  my  purpose 
iwswered. 

With  respect  to  your  observations  on  the  Earl  of  LivfrpOoli  I 
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&»ve  but  a  worJ  to  say ; — ^Let  him  wear  the  ]aureh  he)ial  jttsdhf 
eartled.    If  the  gratitude  of  a  rescued  nation  be  due  td  him,  for 
having  brought  to  a  successful  issue  the  mighty  coniict  ^th  a  fo«' 
reign  foe,  by  a  st^dy  perseverance  in  a  course  of  actions  honoM*- 
ble,  consistent,  and  patriotic,  let  him  long  continue  to  enjo^  it. 
A  grateful  nation  will  not  withhold  the  proud  reward  ;  but,  if  in 
the  conduct  of  a  scarcely  less  important  conflict,  he  has  departed 
from  those  principles  of  honor  for  which  you  give  him  credit,  i£ 
either  from  timidity  and  irresolution,  or  from  motives  of  se!f4nter* 
est,  he  has  left.the  path  of  duty,  and  sacrificed  hi»  own  consistenw 
cy  and  integrity,  and  the  true  interests  of  his  country  to  the  Capf i« 
ees  or  the  passions  of  another,  however  exalted  in  rank  or  station, 
let  him  not  be  surprised  that  he  should  hare  entailed  upon  himself 
dishonor,  hatred,  and  contempt.  The  prosecution  and  punishaient   • 
of  a  Queen  for  adultery  on  principles  of  public  justice,  might  per- 
haps have  been  a  triumph  no  less  for  tlie  nunister,  than  fof  ndoifal^ 
and  religion ;.  but  how  far  even  such  a  triumph  might  be  saivtatry^- 
or  conduce  to  the  security  of  lawful  and  established  govemmente^ 
I  have  yet  to  learn.     Let  the  Sovereign  hinfiself  reftect  well  on  the 
principles  on  which  such  a  measure  must  be  founded,  on  the  coit-^ 
sequences  which  may  result,  the  conclusions  whioh  may  be  drawn^ 
from  such  a  precedent.  Well  may  monarchs  tremble  on  the  tbroner  \ 
if  doomed  to  answer  at  the  tribunal  of  their  ministers  iof  every 
private  i4ee  ^   and  tottering  must  be  the  crown  of  him,  whonx 
every  secret  failing,  every  departure  from  the  path  of  moral  recti-' 
Cude,  might  expose  to  legal  degradation  and  dethronement.     Nay^ 
not  even  the  name  and  memory  of  the  best  of  monarchs  and  the 
best  of  nton,  might  be  adequate  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  prc^gress 
of  so  dread  an  inquisition.     But  whatever  might  hare  been  the 
merits,  whatever  the  final  issue  of  such  a  prosecution,  founded  oit 
such  principCes,  and  conducted  by  the  known  established  rules  df 
law,  it  cannot  but  be  deemed  a  far  more  noble  triumph,  that  a 
prosecution  founded  on  the  principles,  and  conducted  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  witnessed,  attempted  to  be  supported  by  a  mass  of 
perjured  testimony,  and  whose  object  was  to  insult,  dishonor,  and 
oppress,  an  already  too'  much  injured,  abused,  and  unprotected 
female,  should  meet  with  failure  and  disgrace.    The  inconsistent 
oies  into  which  you  have  fallen,  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  are 
somewhat  singular.    By  what  mode  of  reasoning  do  you  arrive  at 
your  conclusion,  that  his  Lordship  secured  the  victory y  that  he  defeat^ 
ed  and  diiKomfitei  the  enemy ^  when,  according  to  your  own  state- 
ment, ^e  opponents  with  whom  he  had  to  contend,  have  triuiti« 
|Aied  OTer  thax  which  you  designate  as  the  cause  of  law  and  justice  f 
it  will,  I  think,  establish  a  new  era  in  military  tactics,  when  re«* 
treat  shall  be  deemed  the  signal  of  victory^  and  the  triumph  of  an 
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taemy  the  proof  of  his  discomfiture.  His  Lordship  did  indeed 
fig^t  the  battle  in  which  his  rashness  had  engaged  him :  he  fought 
it  obstinately'j  but  he  did  not  secure  the  yictory.  You  yourself 
tell  tts  he  withdrew.  He  withdrew  because  he  was  defeated,  not 
by  those  opponents  whom  you  have  specified,  biit  by  that  vigilant 
and  acute  opposition  which  witched  his  motions^  those  respectable 
public  m^n,  whose  conduct  you  describe  as  free  from  crooked  mo* 
lives.  He  withdrew,  because  he  was  opposed  by  a  Grosvenor,  3 
Holland,  an  Erskine,  a  Lansdown,  and  a  Grey ;  men,  who  id 
spite  of  invective  and  abuse,  will  still  maintain  an  honorable  post  in 
the  afi^ctions  of  their  country.  Their  talent,  their  honor,  their 
integrity,  are  too  well  known,  too  highly  estimated,  to  fear  the  breath 
t£  shinaer  j  or  dread  a  conflict  with  a  foe  like  him  I  now  address.  In 
the  good  opinion  of  the  people  they  possess  a  shield,  from  which  the 
poisoned  dart  of  calumny  will  glance  aside>  or  fall  bluntea  at  their 
xeet.  Who  is  the  man  that  presumes  thus  to  calumniate  the  first, 
the  ablest  nobles  in  the  land  I  who  the  man  that  dares  impute  to 
their  language!  or  their  conduct,  vulgar  senseless  abuse,  unman- 
^  ly  shrinking,  pitiful  inconsistency,  sophisticated  quibbling,  imbe- 
cility, and  political  dishonesty  ?  Come  forward.  Sir,  and  show 
yourself.  Strip  off  your  borrowed  garment  ;  appear  in  person  to 
sabstaptiate  yotir  charge.  The  noble  Roman,  whose  charactet 
yott  assume,  scorned  to  act  so  base  a  patti  He  greatly  dared  ift 
open  day,  and  in  his  proper  person,  to  expose  the  vices  of  the 
age.     You  trust  for  safety  to  the  recesses  of  your  closet,  while 

Iott  traduce  the  characters,  impugn  the  motives,  and  insult  the 
lOtor  of  the  men,  whose  honor,  whose  abilities,  whose  political 
integrity,  you,  I  am  persiladed,  cannot,  dare  not,  openly  call  m 
^uestion.^  It  is  to  the  lofty  spirit^  unsullied  reputation,  untainted 
principles  of  these  men,  and  o^  men  like  these,  that  the  people 
ever  have  been,  and  evef  will  be,  indebted  for  their  security. 
They  shun  no  conflict^  they  are  ever  ready  at  their  post  to  assert 
the  people's  rights  and  avenge  the  people's  wrongs. 

llie  picture  you  have  drawn  of  the  present  alarming  situation 
of  the  country,  as  contrasted  with  the  circumstances  which  yott 
say  combine  to  render  it  at  once  loyal,  unanimous,  tranquil,  and 
happy,  is  colored  and  exaggerated  to  an  extravagant  and  unwar- 
rantalfle  extent.  On  two  points  we  shall  agree ;  that  great  and 
alarming  discontents  exist,  and  that  the  ministry  has  done  every 
thing  but  endeavour  to  remove  them.  With  respect  to  the  causes 
of  the  disorder,  and  the  remedies  necessary  for  its  extirpation,  we 
wholly  difier.  The  readiness  with  which  you  impute  to  the  re-- 
missness  of  the  ministers,  the  existing  disorders  of  die  state,  in 
order  that  you  may  urge  them  to  the  assumption  of  a  power  tftill* 
more  unconstitutional  than  that  which  they  have  hitherto  assumed^ 
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is  singular.  It  has  at  least  an. air  of  novelty^  it  maj  clakn^  Aeqpruae 
of  ingenuity.  But  beware,  Sir»  the  ezperimeiit  is  hazardouaL 
The  people  may,  ihe  peopk  do  accede  to  the  proposition,  that  th^ 
nusconduct  of  the  minister  has  brought  the  country  to  the  bridk 
of  ruin  ;  but  they  will  not  permit  him  to  apply  the  remedy  whiek 
you  propose.  The  people  too  demand  imperatively,  that  the  min^ 
ister  should  do  his  duty }  but  on  the  important  question,  what  v9 
that  duty  ?-^the  people  differ,  Sir,  from  you.  The  people^  charge 
the  minister  as  the  author  of  their  miseries  v  not  because  the  minis- 
ter has  been  too  timid  and  relaxed,  not  because  the  strong  arm  of 
pamer  has  not  crushed  the  opponent  of  the  minister^  nor  tlve  Ughf'^ 
ning^of  the  hum  struck  the  miserable  wretch  who  prcfeumes  to 
vaise  his  voice  against  his  conduct}  but  because  the  minister  has 
already  adopted  too  successfully  in  practice,  the  principles  which 
you  espouse ;  because  he  has  already  treated  the  great  body  of  the 
British  people  as  a  mass  of  those  materials  of  which  you  would 
fain  persuade  us  they  are  composed*-ignorance  and  creduUty«~ 
prejudice  and  passion — faction  and  sedition ;  because  he  has  alrea- 
dy suffiered  the  people's  voice  to  pass  unheeded  as  the  western  ^ 
breeze ;  and  because,  trusting  to  their  supposed  ignorance  of  the 
constitution,  he  has  invaded  their  great  constitutional  rights )  trust- 
mg  to  their  ignorance  of  the  laws,  he  has  prostituted  the  laws  to 
the  purpose  of  supporting  and  extending  his  own  political  power ; 
and  trusting  to  their  ignorance  of  the  interests  of  the  country,  he 
has  sacrificed  those  interests  to  state  necessity  and  political  expedien- 
cy. ^^  Were  I  the  minister^*  you  eidaim ;  God  forbid  that  you 
should  ever  be  the  minister !  Ignorant  indeed  of  the  first  princiides 
of  the  constitution  must  that  minister  be,  who  could  hope  to  retain 
his  place  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  the  people  I  May  England  never 
know  the  man  unprincipled  enough  to  entertain,  or  bold  enough  to 
attempt  the  execution  of  so  horrible  a  scheme  ;  or  should  such  a 
man  appear,  may  he  quickly  meet  the  fate  he  justly  merits  I  That 
the  minister  should  yield  to  the  clamor  of  the  mob,  I  do  qot  as- 
sert, but  he  must  bow  to  the  opinion  of  the  people,  or  the  consti* 
ftution  is  gone;  As  weU  might  you  attempt  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  lightning,  as  to  check  the  expression  of  popular  opinion. 
The  voice  of  the  people  will,  it  must  be  heard.  The  minister  must 
quit  the  helm,  when  he  ceases  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  or  he  will  inevitably  involve  his  country  in  riot  and  confer 
sion,  and  himself  perish  in  the  struggle. 

You  assert  that  there  exist  at  present  scarcely  any  natural  causes 
ef  discontent.  What,  let  me  ask  you,  are  natural  causes  of  dis- 
content ?  If  an  excessive  and  superabundant  population,  with  its 
necessary  attendants,  deficiency  of  employment,  deficiency  of 
subsistence,  poverty  and  want ;  if  an  imquense  load  of  debt,  wid> 
out' the  means  of  payment  \  if  a  revenue  daily  wasting,  widiout  a 
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proportioiiate  diminution  of  expenditure ;  if  a  total  stagnation .  of 
trade  an^i  commerce ;  if  a  system  of  taxation,  burdensome^  op« 
pressive^  and  bearing  most  severely  on  the. lower  orders}  if  sa 
standing  army,  numerous  beyond  all  former  precedent,  recently 
enlarged  in  a  manner  the  most  unconstitutional,  and  preying  on^the 
yitals  oltbe  state ;  if  a  system  of  poor  laws,  tending  rather  to  aggni* 
Tate  than  alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  poor ;  if  a  criminal  code,  dii^ 
gustingly  bloody  and  severe,  but  ineflFectual  to  prevent  the  frequent 
repetition  of  crime  ^  if  an  unblushing  perseverance  in  a  'system  of 
abuse,  venality,  and  corruption  ;  if  a  ministry  which  hears,. but 
heeds  nottlie  murmurs  of  the  people,  and.  grasps  at  every .  oppor- 
tunity of  infringing  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  by  new  enactments^ 
rather  than  put  in  execution  the  existing  laws;  if  these  be.aiho^ 
the,  natural  causes  of  discontent,  then,  alas !  has  England  ample 
causes  for  complaint.  Still  however,  with  all  these  incentives  to 
disaffection,  we  are  not  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution  f  nor  if  the  new* 
trality  of.  the  army  could  be  depended  on,  would  the  lower  orders 
rise  tO'fnorrow  in  one  mass  ofrebeUiofh  to  aoerthtam  the  constitution. 
You  have  yourself  shown  the  fallacy  of-  such  assertions.  -  You 
have  told  us  that  the  neutrality  of  the  army,  or  rather  its  co-opera* 
tion  with  the  lower  orders,  may  be  depended  on  ;  and  yet  no  r^- 
beUion  exists.  But  in  truth,  you  totally  mistake  the  flings  of 
the  lower  orders :  honest  enthusiasm,  and  noble  pride  towacds 
their  king,  their  country,  their  religion,  have  not  vanished.  -  Loy- 
alty to  the  throne,  affection  to  the  house  of  .Brunswick,  and.  at- 
tachment to  the  principles  which  placed  that  house  upon  tbethrphey 
are  the  sentiments  which  still  glow  within  the  hearts,  and  possess 
the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  as  warmly,  as  stronj^y  as 
at  any  former  period.  The  error  lies  in  attempting  to  ident^  the 
cause  of  the  ministersy  with  the  cause  of  the  king  and  constitution* 

LOTAtTY  TO  THE  THRONE,  AND  AFFECTION  TO  THE  KING, 
ARE     NOT    INCONSISTENT    WITH      A     HATRED     OF     HIS      MUllS- 

TERS  -,  nor  is  an  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution 
incompatible  with  an  abhorrence  of  principles  and  practices  which 
tend  to  the  restoration  of  unconstitutional  prerogatives  and  arbi- 
trary power.  The  great  body  of  the  people,  comprising  in  itself 
all  those  classes,  which  by  their  rank,  their  wealth,-  and  their 
collective  force,  could  alone  accomplish  the  revolution  you  antici- 
pate, seeks  no  such  revolution.  It  is  attached  to  the  constitution, 
to  the  government  i  it  is  hostile  only  to  those  ministers,  who  seek 
to  bring  the  monarch  and  his  government  into  contempt,  by  advising 
bim  to  meet  the  supplications  of  his  people  with  unmerited]  insult 
and  neglect. 

Amongst  whom  you  may  have  been  cradled,  with  whom  educa- 
ted^ or  what  opportunitiea  you  may  have  bad  for  forming  a  corrcict 
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^inioa  1  am  ifjUOftaadi  but  tUft  I  will  astertj  tha£ in  the  olaenraH 
tions.you  hare  iiia4e  on  die  state  of  the  lower  orderSf  you  havo 
pufaliiKied  as  unfounded  an  aspersion  on  that  large  and  lespectabief 
portion  of  the  peoplet,  as  any  that  ever  issued  from  a  licentious 
prisss.  .  The  higher  ordexB  too,  that  class  of  which  (if  iricompetencf 
!•  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  condition  of  their  infedora 
beta  characteristic  attribute)  I  might  conclude  you  to  be  a  memberi 
will  no  doubt  feel  gratified  by  the  compliment  you  haye  paid  them^ 
They  perhapsi  will  esteem  it  an  honor  to  be  told,  that  they  treat 
their  inferiors  with  habitual  reserve  and  haughtiness.  In  what 
comer  of  the  Ishnd  have  you  discovered,  that  the  lower  orders  ar^ 
ffududedjrom  becoming  acquainied  mtk  the  habits  and  dispositionB 
qf  their  miperiorB^  andare  treated  bg  them  with  reserve  and  haugks 
isnessf  Is  there  a  nation  upon  earth,  in  which  so  free,  so  equal,  so' 
ttureservM  an  intercourse,  so  open,  so  unrestricted  a  communis- 
cation,  subsists  between  every  order  of  society,  from  the  monarch 
en  his  tfarwie  to  the  peasant  in  his  cottage,  as  in  England  ?  Are  no6 
the  pursuits,  the  connexions,  and  the  interests  of  every  class* 
inseparably  interwoven  ?  The  nobleman,  and  the  commoner,  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant,  the  master  and  the  servant^  the  rich  maif 
and  th^  poor,  in  the  exercise  of  every  moral  and  religious  duty^ 
every  act  of  charity,  every  friendly  ofice,  as  neighbours,  as  bre^* 
thi^n,  as  fellow  countrymen,  meet  tOKether.<^In  public  and  ia 
private,  in  ithe  sports  oi  the  field  and  the  amusemetits  of  the  city^ 
they  are  side  by  side.  In  the  exercise  of  their  great  constitutional 
rights  and  privileges  they  form  one  united  phalanx.  To  what-* 
ever  point  pleasure  or  business,  interest  or  inclination  leads,  the 
great  man  follows  with  the  crowd.  No  pomp,  no  pageantry,  na 
external  evidence  of  superiority,  attend  his  progress,  to  announce 
his  elevated  rank,  to  awe  the  gazing  multitude,  or  extort  a  forced 
obeisance.  No  hired  shouts  proclaim  his  presence,  none  but  the 
sponuneous  effusions  of  those  feelitigs  of  popular  applause,  or 
popular  disapprobation,  which  his  own  conduct  has  called  down? 
upon  him;  and  the  frequent  ebullitions  of  which  sufliciently* 
evince,  that  the  lower  orders  have  at  least  discernment  to  distinguish 
friends  from  foes.  And  is  this  the  country  of  .which  you  Would 
assert  that  the  lower  orders  are  precluded. from  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  their  superiors  i  that  they  regard  them  2fi  a  difierenfr 
race  of  beings,  a  worthless  set  of  men,  with  wh^m  they  have  ncr 
community  of  interest  and  feeling  i  The  assertion  bears  vrithinr 
itself  the  evidence  of  its  own  absurdity,  nov  needs  the  aid  of  ar-* 
gumeut  to  refute  it.  Equally  inconsistent,  squatty  unfounded^ 
are  your  statements  with  regard  to  the  ignorance  and  credulity,  the 
prejudice  and  passion,  which  you  say  pervade  the  great  body  of  the 
lower  orders :  ^uaUy  untrue  your  aa^ertioDi  that,  a  very  larger 
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Gordon  of  the  lower  ordets  have  embraced  reVoludonffry  ^ctrbm* 
ow  meii  tuch  as  you  describey  meti  who  as  their  hM^d  is  ej^td 
tn-  their fttoor  eoneitiatedt  refect  the  most  datming  pvqfsimd  snMll&m 
the  most  mcnftwus  fakehoois^  men  who  ate  tl^  wiUiiig  ticdmf  of 
|irejudiee  and  passion,  could  under  any  cif cumsfatfces  be  an  Awur 
to  their  country  and  to  human  natufey  I  confest  I  am  at  a  losi  10 
diteo^er.    Biit  in  truth,  when  you  come  to  speak  of  die  lower  ofJ 
ders,  there  seems  to  be  a  more  than  usual  confusion  in  your  ideas, 
or  at  least  in  the  terms  in  which  you  endeavour  to  express  them. 
Compri^ng  as  the  term  fotoer  orders  when  applied  to  the  motley 
Community  of  the  people  necessarily  must,  several  distinct  and  itw 
dependent  classes  of  the  people^  classes  whose  ideas,  whose 'capa^ 
cities,  whose  conditions,  whose  pursuits,  and  whose  designs,  are 
wholly  separate,  wholly  unconnected,  and  even'  sometimes  at  ra«  . 
riance  with  each  other,  you  seem  to  confound  thefki  all  in  one 
common  mass  of  ignorance,  credulity,  prejudice,  and  passion. 
That  there  is  in  England  at  this  time,  that  there  must  be  in  evetf 
country,  in  the  best  of  times,  a  numerous  body  of  those  abandoned, 
profligate,  and  miserable  wretches,  whom  you  describe,  Cannot  h& 
denied ;  but  are  we  to  believe,  that  there  are  no  distinctions  betweefi 
the  re^ective  classes  of  the  lower  .  orders  i   Do  prejudice  and 
passidn  necessarily  combine  with  poverty  and  ignorance  ?   Ate  the 
honest  and  industrious  working  classes  to  be  reduced  to  a  commtwi 
level  with  those  men  whose  misfortune  or  whose  crime  it  is,  thae 
they  have  nothing  tolote,  and  every  thing  to  gain  by  a  revolution  ?  or 
are  thejustcomplaintsof  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  poof 
and  ignorant,  yet  honest  and  ^enttine  Englishmen,  of  whdm  our 
country  still  may  boast,  to  be  disregarded  ;  and  are  they  themselves^ 
€o  waste  away  in  want  sind  misery,  becaluse,  forsootfi,'  their  mur- 
murs reach  the  ears  of  government  mingled  with  the  clamors  of 
those*  crazy  politicians,  or  those  designing  villains,  whose  frenzy, 
or  whose  criminal  ambition,  lead  them  to  attack  the  constitution  of 
dieir  country  ?   Sad  indeed  would  be  the  situation  of  the  country, 
^ere  the  picture  which  you  have  drawn  a  true  and  faithful  pot^ 
ttait ;  deplorable  its  prospects,  if  the  condition  of  that  important 
body  of  me  people,  comprising  as  it  does,  the  honest  and  indus<* 
trious  peasant  who  devotes  his  life  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture, 
jio  less  than  the  equally  honest  and  indusftrious  mechanic  and  ma*- 
nufacturer,  were  such  as  you  describe.    The  humble  peasant  may 
not  perhaps  enjov  ilie  benefits  of  a  liberal  education,  he  may  evei» 
be  so  ignorant  mat  he  scarcely  can  distinguish  between  a  eatbagi 
and  a  potatoes  he  may  be  a  stranger  to  the  existence  of  m^^  other 
cotflUrieSi  (thoueh  in  what  comer  of  the  island  it  is  that  you  have 
encouptered  such  excessive  ignorance,  I  stop  not  to  enquire,)  yet 
lias  Nature  given  to  Urn  dsose  itiestimable  blessings^  teason,  conunott 
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seo8e»and  a  wano^nd  generous  head.  The  daily  tabotef  may  noli 
be  competent  to  comprehend  the  scheme  of  govemmenti  he  jnaif 
not  be  able  to  satisfy  himself,  why  a  portion  of  his  scanty  pittanee 
is. wrested  from  him  in  the  moment  of  fruition,  to  pamper  **peH^ 
sioned  merit;**  yet  can  he  estimate  the  merits  of  a  government  by 
its  effects.  In  the  enjoyment  of  the  fair  produce  of  his  labor  ii» 
tranquil  certainty,  and  uninterrupted  security,  he  will  feel  and 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  blessings  of  a  mild,  disinterested^ 
prudent  administration }  in  the  continued  existence,  and  increasing, 
force,  of  many  of  those  causes*  of  discontent  to  which  I  have  above 
referred  you,  he  cannot  fail  to  trace  the  vices  of  the  govenunent  ^ 
nor,  while  he  is  smarting  under  the  practical  experience  of  the 
miseries  to  .which  he  is  exposed,  will  he  require  the  aid  of  that 
knowledge,  of  which  you  suppose  him  destitute,  to  discover  to  hinv 
the  authors  of  his  sufferings. 

.  But  however  great  may  be  the  existing  causes  for  alarm,  it  ia 
not  from  the  lower  orders  in  the  country  that  danger  can  at  present 
be  justly  appr^ended.  Scattered  through  a  wide  extent  o£ 
country,  they  act  without  concert,  without  communicadon.  They 
live  in  iact,  notwithsunding  your  assertions  to  the  contrary^: 
under  the  influence  of  their  superiors,  who  reside  among  thenw 
Their  habits,  their  connexions,  and  their  occupations,  render  theno^ 
naturally  peaceful,  and  averse  from  riot  and  confusion^  In  no  ou» 
of  the  late  tumultuous  proceedings  have  the  country  people  borne  aa 
active  part,. nor  do  I  believe  that  a  single  agricultural  district^ 
town,  or  village,  throughout  the  island,  has  entertained  one  serious^ 
thought  of  rebellion  or  revolution.  There  is,  I  am  ready  to  admits 
a  powerful  spirit  at  work  among  them.  They  at  this  moment 
groan  under  a  weight  of  miseries  far  more  burdensome  than  their 
aflliuent  superiors  can  conceive.  They  strongly  feel  the  wronga 
they,  suffer ;  they  loudly  seek  redress,  and  they  must  be  heard  \  but 
they  demand  it  lawfully,  constitutionally,  temperately,  Cato  it 
seems  has  yet  to  leam>  that  it  is  the  undoubted  birthright  of  si. 
Briton, .  an  inheritance  transmitted  from  our  earliest  ancestors  to^ 
the  meanest,  ^e  poorest,  and  the  most  ignorant  man  among  us,  to^ 
address,  petition,  and  remonstrate.  Ignorant,  however,  if  the  lower 
<;lasses  be  on  other  subjects, .  they  pan  well  estimate  the  value  of 
this  important  privilege,  nor  will  they  scruple  to  assert  it.  With 
respect  to  another  class  of  the  lower  orders,  the  mechanics  and. 
manufacturers,  their  situation  does,  I  confess,  afford  more  ground 
for  alarm ;  yet  even  here,  the  picture  you  have  drawn  is  far  toa 
highly  colored.  Far  the  greater  part  even  of  this  portion  of  the 
lower  orders  consists  of  men,  whose  moral,  whose  political,  whoso 
religious  principles,^  no  less  than  their  individual  interests,  forbid 
U^^m  tQ.reuoun^e  the  whyksome  doctrines  of  loyalty ^and  x<\ifjm^ 
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vrembrace  those  of  tevolution;  Still  however  it  is  not  to  l>e  con- 
c«akd»  chat  there  does  exist  among  them,  a  formidable  bsmd  of 
tnen,  to  whom  your  observations  but  too  justly  apply.  Confined 
in  large  numbers  witliin  limited  districts,  utiable  to  procure  em«* 
ploymentor  subsistence,  pining  in  misery  and  want,  brooding  over 
their  own  sufferings  and  the  distresses  of  their  neighbours,  they  are 
{nrepared  to  receive  every  the  worst  impression,  and  becomie  the 
<€asy  victims  and  the  ready  tools,  not  alone  of  those,  whose  ambi- 
don  or  whose  avarice  ever  sets  them  on  the  watch  to  seize  an 
(opportunity  to  involve  their  country  in  confusion^  but  of  those 
«till  more  detested  wretches,  who  make  it  die  business  and  profit 
of  their  lives,  first  to  seduce,  and  then  to  betray  the  deluded  meni 
whom  misery  axKl  distress  have  thrown  into  their  power.  Formida- 
Ue,  however,  as  the  danger  from  this  quarter  is,  it  is,  I  trust,  as  yet 
limited  in  means  and  in  extent^  it  is  within  the  control  of  the  ex- 
isting lawsy  if  administered  with  a  firm,  but  temperate  and  impar- 
tial hand ;  it  might  be  quelled  by  adopting  such  a  line  of  policy. as' 
fttight  effectually  alleviate  the  distress  from  which  in  the  first 
iiwtance  it  originated,  and  administering  the  government  with  a 
4ae  regard  to  the  rights  of  those  deluded  men.  If  the  minister 
will  listen  to  their  voice,  all  may  yet  be  well ;  if  not,  the  conse* 
^qoencee  may  be  dreadful :  for  it  cannot  but  be  expected,  that  men 
^eady  driven  to  despair  by  misery,  should  be  goaded  on  to  mad- 
ness by  the  reflection  that  their  ^ufierings  are  disregarded— their 
complaints  despised. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  most  important  topic  of  your  letters ;  your 
observations  on  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  revolutionary  press 
cf  the  present  dav  is,  you  say,  the  prime  cause  of  the  rebellious 
spirit  which  prevails.  It  must  be  scathed  by  the  lightnings  of  the 
iaw,  itmust  be  destroyed  by  the  strong  arm  of  pcnoer  j  if  the  existing 
iofws  be  not  sufficient^  subsidiary  laws  must  be  created.  That  the 
press  Is  licentious  to  an  alarming  and  unwarrantable  extent  I  fully 
admit;  but  that  the  licentious  press  is  the' cause  of  the  existing 
discontents,  or  that  to  restrain  and  control  its  licentiousness  requires 
the  exercise  of  any  extraordinary  powers,  I  for  one  totally  deny ; 
even  though  by  so  doing,  I  should  incur  the  sentence  which  Cato 
kats  denounced  on  those  who  presume  to  doubt  the  trutU  of  his 
omnipotent  assertion.  In  wharhappy  days  it  was  that  the  laboring 
€huses  had  no  opportunity  of  getting  entangled  in  politics,  -  no  one 
to  form  political  opinions  for  them^  I  ;mi  not  aware ;  but  if  yoif 
ttfer  to  times  when  England  did  not  «njoy  a  free  press,  -you  seek 
the  restoration  of  a  system  to  which  no  Englishman  will  submit. 
,  If  my  reading,  however,  serves  me  ri^tly,  the  village  ale-house,  the 
4»afber's  shop,  andithe  church-yard  gate,  have  long  been  the  pro- 
iretVaUy  Mted  places  of  resort  in  every  country  village  lor  the 
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knot  of  YiUage  p61kician&  Tou  msM  that  ~«  tolefca^on  irf  tW 
'  present  licentiouaneM  must  tnvolve  the  morals^  the  rdigipn  «ftA 
the  government  of  the  country,  in  one  general  mim  I  .op  the 
cdier  hand  assert^not  lightly  nor  without  conaiderationf  not  on  tht 
authority  of  an  Edinburgh  Review,  but  as  an  historical  fact  capable 
of  proof,  that  .publications  as  abusive,  blasphemous,  seditious,  aiul 
treasonable,  issued  from  the  press,  not  peihape  m  the  shape  of 
newspapers,'  but  in  the  shape  of  pamphlets  and  penny  publicatMMiSp 
and  were  as  freely  tolerated,  during  any  given  period  of  die  rejgna 
of  Queen.  Anae,  George  1st,  George  2d,  and  the  early  yeare.of 
George  Srd,  as  during  an*  equal  period  of  the  present  times,  ])• 
you  doubt,  the  truth  of  the  assertion  ?  I  refer  you  for  the  proof  l» 
any  of  our  public  libraries.  You  answer  that  the  libels  of  those 
days  were  not  read  by  the  lower  orders*  It  is  mere  asseitioAi 
why  were  they  not  rea^  i  If  the  lower  orders  of  the  pvesent  day 
be  sunk  in  thait  degree  of  abject  ignorance  which  you  assert  they 
are,  the  lower  orders  in  those  eawer  times  were  at  lea^t  as  com» 
petent  to  read  as  those  bf  the  present  day.  Former  libds  too  yom 
eay  wem  exclusively  directed  against  one  party  in  favor  of  anothei^ 
against  measures  of  policy  and  men,  the  present  ones  against  aU 
parties,  against  laws  and  institutions.  How  far  these  distioctiona 
are  correct  a  reference  to  die  books  themselves  will  show.  And 
j«t,  Sir,  amid  all  tliese  l^ls  of  fioormer  times,  the  oouutry  was  not 
involved  in  min,  nor  the  moral  and  religbus  feelings  of  the  people 
impaired.  Neither  has  the  licentious  press  of  die  present  daf 
poduced  these  lamentalsle  efiects.  Our  churches  and  our  chapda 
increasing  in  numbers  and  crowded  to  excess  in  every  quarter*-!* 
the  societies  which  have  been  formed,  and  the  inatiiutions  which 
iiave  been  established  throughout  die  country,  for  extending 
Ichowlec^  and  disseminating  Christian  principles— *the, knowledge^ 
obsenration,  and  ejcperienoe  of  evrry  individuaL  attest  the  WOh  of 
my  assertion* 

it  u  with  pleasure  I  observe,  that  even  Cato,  the  man  who  would 
ivish  to  stifle  every  breath  of  popukr  feeling,  will  allow  the  blessi* 
ings  of  u  free  pres&    But  even  this  ooocessian  you  endeavour'  to 
qiulify  and  retract*    The  means  of  indietiiig  injury,  you  sayv  in 
every  contrivance  of  human  power,  are  «xact^  oammenaurate  wiili  ^ 
thoae  which  it  possesses  for  conferring  benefits*    Wdl,  admit  the 
proposition  to  be  true ;  does  it  dxerrfore  follow  that  we  shouM . 
renounce  the  benefits  from  an  apprehension  of  the  injury  i   Or* 
may  we  not  devise  means  at  once  to  contrcd  the  injurious  operar 
tiotts  of  the  Press  and  aecure  the  benefits  ?   That  the  Press  may 
be  an  engine  mighty  for  evil  I  attew.    But  cannot  it,  yon  aakj  w 
made  die  means  of  establishing  ignorance,  and  of  prntepting  it. 
frem  Ae  i^^utipna  of .  hnowled^i%  iocloi^  it  ill  an: 
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|fe  fbrtroM  iA  pfejudice  kad  delusion?  I  «biwer-^>iio«»how 
ihould  it,  if  the  Press  be  as  you  assert  it  isy  an  extensive  medivm 
|br  the  correction  of  error  and  the  props^iott  of  knowledge  ? 
Whik  the  Press  is  free,  it  is  an  engine  much  more  powerful  for 
she  diffusion  of  knowledge  than  of  ignorance ;  nor  can  the  baleful 
OperationJB  of  any  one  portion  of  the  Press  by  posnbility  oppuse  an 
impregnable  barrier  against  the  beneficial  influence  of  anothen 
Cannot  it^  you  ask  too,  be  made  the  scourge  of  Tirtue>nd  of  honor^ 
and  the  assassin  of  spotless  reputation  ? ,  I  answer-^no-oTirtue, 
]ionor»  and  spotless  reputation^  need  fear  nothing  from  a  fret 
Press ;  it  is  their  best  security.  Ji  is  anb/  vice^  whidi  sedcs  protect 
tion  and  impunity  under  the  shelter  of  the  strong  arm  of  powert 
tiat  can  justly  dread  a  free  Press.  To  rice,  and  to  ync%  alon^,  will ' 
k  bean  object  of  terror  and  alarm.* 

Too  assert  diat  the  misconduct  of  the  Press  is  the  cause  of  the 
evils  which  you  depbre ;  and  you  refer  for  proof  to  facts  which  do 
BOt  warrant  the  assertion..  You  refer  to  the  late  tumultuous  pro* 
ceedings  in  certain  districts,  and  to  the  unwillingness  which  was 
manifested  by  the  great  body  of  the  lower  orders  to  ti^  an  actirt 
part  against  the  actors  in  them^  But  does  this  prove  the  pomtia 
question  ?  If  the  lower  orders  in  genera)  did  not  express  a  detef* 
tntion  of  the  conduct  of  the  rebels,  or  evince  a  willingness  ta 
oppose  them,  do  those  circumstances  prove  more  than  this-^^either 
that  the  people  did  not  believe  that  those  men  were  in  the  state  of 
rebellion  which  you  assume  they  were,  or  else  that  the  people 
sawthat.these  miserable  men  were  the  victims  of  delusion,  and 
fek  them  to  be  the  objects  rather  of  pity  Aan  of  angen  Tou  say 
that  their  prodamations  were  the  exact  transcript  of  the  pages  of 
ihe  Cobb^s  and  the  Woollei's.  Suppose  they  were,  wluit  oon^ 
dunon  follows?  Not  that  the  Press  produced  the  insurrection; 
the  causes  of  insurrection  existed  independent  of  the  Press,  thouffh 
the  Press  might  be  the  medium  through  wMch  the  leaders  of  the 
insurgents  swght  to  extend  and  aggravate  the  disorder.  Do  no|:> 
Sir,  mistake  me--the  Press  may  be  made  an  engine  to  heighten 
discontents  to  which  other  causes  have  given  birch,  bot  the  rrest 
alone,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  causes,  cannot  excite  a  general  or 
extensive  disaffection.  With  reqpeot  to  those  men  indeed,  te 
whose  names  you  have  referred,  as  the  poKtical  demigods  of  Ae 
people,  you  have  attached  to  them  a  deme  of  consequence  wUch 
in  my  opinion,  they  are  ht  horn  possessing.  It  is  impossMe  that 
men  could  be  more  the  objects  of  derision  and  conMnpt  among 
the  lower  orders,  than  these  men  were,  until  they  were  foiced 
into  «B  nnnatural  importance  by  iU-dmed  persecution,  and  ilU 
fudged  severity.    For  the  truth  ot  this  gsaertibtt  I  appeal  to  dM 
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and' to  the  signal  fisdlare  of  their  absurd  attempts  to  obtain  a  seat  in 
the.repvesentathre  assembly  of  the  nation,  by  offering  themselVes  as 
candidates  for  tho$e  places  in  which  the  lower  orders  were  in 
exclusive  possession  ot  the  elective  franchise.  You  refer  for  t&e 
proof  of  your  proposition  to  the  evidence  on  the  hte  trials  for 
treason.  And  what  inference  does  that  evidence  afford  ?  Does  it 
not  afford  the  inference  that  the  unhappy  objects  of  those  trials 
faady  through  excess  of  misery  and  despair,  becomie  the  unresisting 
victims  ot  those  infernal  agents  of  corruptidn,  to  whom  I  have 
above  alluded  ?  Where  ^  are  Castles,  Oliver,  and  Edwards  ?  Let 
tbem  come  forward  and  inform  us,  what  share  the  licentious 
Press  had .  in  accomplishing  the  ruin  of  those  unhappy  men.  Think 
not.  Sir,  that  I  defend  or  palliate  their  crime  1 1  feel  tor  their  distres- 
ses, but  I  condemn  their  conduct :  all  I  contend  for  is,  that  the 
fniscondact  of  the  Press  was  not  the  cause  of  the  excesses  into 
^hich  they  .have  been  led. 

• .  If  it  be  the  fact,  that  the  writers  of  sedition  have  brought  the 
lower  orders  into  one  mass  of  disaffection,  how  coines  it  that  insttdd 
iiftke  vsnUr  givif^  opinion  to,  the  reader y  the  reader  gives  opinioft 
to  the  writer  ?  ot  how  does  your  assertion,  that  so  large  a  portion 
^ihe  Ictaoer  orders  have  embraced  reoohitionary  doctrines^  that 
they  have  succeededin  placing  a  considerable  part  qfthePre^  in  a 
state  which  must  involve  ike  nation  in  ruin^  accord  with  your  pro- 
position ithat. the  writers  of  sedition  are  the  persons  who  have  in« 
fused  the  principles  of  sebellion  and  revolution  into  the  minds  of 
men  previously  devoted  to  their  king,  their  country,  and  their 
constitution  ?  or  how.  is  the  Press  to  blame  for  the  tumultuous 
disposition  .of  the.  people,  if  their  wishes  and  ihtvc preconceived 
opinions  were  all  ranged  in  favor  of  the  poison  and ,  against  the 
antidote  ?  These  assertions  are  somewhat  inconsistent  wdth  each 
other  ;  nor  much  less  so  is  the  assertion,  that  the  feelings  afui 
objects  tf  the  lower,  orders  are  the  exact  copy  of  the  productions 
qfihe  treasonable  writers.  Had  you  reversed  the  order  of  the 
sentence,  had  you  said  that  the  productions  of  those  writers,  whom 
you  call  treasonable,  are  the  exa(^  copy  of  the  feelings  and  objects 
of  the  lower  orders,  you  might,  perhaps,,  have  been  nearer  to.  the 
truth,  for  in  truth,  your  ojbservaiion,  xhat  the  press  watches  the 
weathercock  of  public  optnioa,  is  more  just  than  perhapsryou  am 
aware.  While,  the  Press  continues. free;  this  must  necessarily  be 
the.  case.  When  strong  causes  of  jdiscontent  exist,  strong  JFeeUnga 
must  agitate  the  :  people,  and .  a  free  Press  is  but  the  medtom 
through,  which  they  will  seek  to  give  expression  to  their .  fedings. 
Popular  opinion,  popular,  feelings,  will  find  vent.  You  may  delay, 
fattt^cannot  stifle  their. e;cpreasion ;  compress  them>  they.  wiU.ooze 
put  9t  every  porei  'ccyifiue  tb^m^  the  more  tremesidoiis .  wiU  be 
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l&e  explosion;  Nor  is  it  by  destroying  even  the  licentious  Press, 
by  the  strong  arm  of  power,  that  you  will  aVert  the  threatened 
evil.  You  must  first  remove  the  causes  of  discontent.  In-  vain 
will  the  strong*  arm  of  power  strike,  in  vain  will  the  lightning 
blast,  while  the  cause  of  the  disease  remains  untouched.  If, 
moreover,  a  licentious  Press,  read  exclusively  by  the  lower  orders, 
and  operating  on  their  ignorance,  their  passions,  and  their  prejudice, 
be  the  cause  of  the  prevailing  disaffection,  whence  comes  it  that 
disaffection  is  daily  spreading  upwardsy  that  the  king  is  deserted  by 
his  nobles  ?  Are  the  higher  classes  indeed  the  victims  of  the  same 
^norance,  prejudice,  and  passion  ?  Are  they-the  dupes  of  the  same 
senseless  jargon,  the  same  designing  writers  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the 
spirit  of  discontent,  of  strong  disapprobation  of  the  conduct 
•F  THE  ministry,  and  of  determined  opposition  to  their  further  in- 
ctoacnments  on  the  people,  does  daily  spread  upwards,  and  increase 
to  a  formidable  extent,  and  we  want  no  better  proof  that  this  spirit 
ewes  its  birth  to  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  misconduct  of  the 
Government,  and  not  to  the  misconduct  of  the  Press.  The  Press  then 
is  licentious,  but  licentiousness  is  the  consequence,  and  not  th^  cause 
of  the  prevailing'discontent.  But  how  does  it  happen,  you  enquire^ 
and  the  inquiry  is  a  proper  one,  that  while  the  misconduct  of  the 
Press  is  thus  notorious,  it  continues  to  be  tolerated  ?  I  will  answer 
your  enquiry,  and  I  will  at  the^same  time  point  out  the  remedies 
which  m%y  be  applied,  and  which,  if  applied,  must  be  successful, 
without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  those  measures  which  you  pro- 
pose. Create  subsidiaryUraos  !  Examine,  Snr,  the  laws  which  now 
exist;  they  are  sufficiently  precise  and  definite.  Consider  the  various 
modes  by  which  the  offender  may  now  be 'brought  to  answer  for 
hit  crime ;  they  are  numerous,  powerful,  and  effective.  Consider 
too  the  punishments  which  await  conviction ;  they  surely  are 
sufficiently  severe.  If  the  loss  of  the  profits  which  the  starving 
writer  may  hope  to  derive  from  the  productions  of  his  pen  by  the 
imposition  of  arbitrary  fines,  if  imprisonment,  unlimited  in  duration, 
if  banishment  from  his  native  land ;  if  these  have  not  sufficient 
terror  to  awe  the  libeller  into  silence,  in  vain  will  you  attempt 
to  cn^sh  him  by  the  increased  severity,  of  the  laws.  If  a  legislative 
enactment  be  necessary,  it  must  be  one  which  would  extend  ra- 
ther than  narrow  the  present  limits  of  the  freedom  of  the  Press. 
But  with  all  these  means  for  its  prevention  why  does  the  wl 
ftiU  prevail  ?  Because  the  existing  laws  are  not  impartially  put 
in  execution.  Let  the  laws  be  executed — let  the  libeller  b^** 
brought  to  punishment  because  he  is  a  libeller,  because  h^  Is 
an  offisnder  against  the  laws  of  order,  of  society,  of  his  coun* 
try,  and  not  because  he  is  the  devoted  victim  of  party  rancour, 
or  ministerial  vengeance.  Then  would  he  in  vain  attempt  to 
vol:  XVIII.  Pam.  NO.  XXXV.  S 
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raise  an  interefit  in  his  own  belialf  by  connecting  his  causfe  with 
the  cause  of  the  Press^  in  vain  might  he  hope  to  protect  himself  bf 
exciting  the  apprehension  thalf  his  punishment  would  inyolre  the 
danger  of  the  Press.  Good  easy-minded  men  would  not  then 
gather  round  him,  nor  form  a  phalanx '  to  protect  him  from  the 
swoird  of  justice ;  though  to  shield  a  fellow-countryman  from  op- 
pression under  the  mask  of  law,  they  will  spare  no  exertions.  Let 
the  laws  be  executed,  and  the  Press  will  not  then  nullify  law  nor 
disarm  justice.  Does  the  Attorney-General  complain  that  his 
exertions  are  paralized,  that  he  cannot  obtain  conyiction  ?  Let. 
the  Attorney-General  do  his  duty  strictly  and  impartially,  and 
he  will  not  find  juries  backward  in  performing  tlieirs.  Let 
him  prosecute  the  ministerial  libeller,  the  man  who  styles  him* 
self  the  friend  of  order  and  good  government,  and  yet  seeks 
to  infuriate  the  people,  dares  to  taunt  them  with  their  igno- 
rance, glories  in  their  oppression  and  distress,  and  insults  their 
generous  feelings,  by  reviling,  abusing,  and  calumniating  those 
whom  the  people  love,  honor,  and  revere.  The  Attoniey-Gene* 
ral  will  then  find  no  difficulty  in  bringing  to  jusrice  and  to  punish- 
ment the  authors  of  blasphemy,  of  Sedition,  and  of  treason  }  nor 
even  the  calumniator^  of  the  ministers  themselves.  If  the  Attbr* 
ifiey-General  will  not  perform  his  duty  let  the  people  perform  theirs. 
Let  the  people  exercise  the  powers  which  the  law  has  given  tlitm. 
Why  do  not  grand  juries  in  every  county  prefer  presentments 
against  those  pernicious  writings  which  fall  within  their  own 
cognizance  t  The  law  has  given  them  power  so  to  do-^why  do 
not  the  people  themselves  fight  their  own  cause,  and  prefer  indict* 
ments  against  public  libels  as  against  public  nuisances  ?  The  law 
has  given  them  poWer  so  to  do —why  are  not  extensive  associations 
formed  on  disinterested  principles,  for  suppressing  pernicious 
Writings  by  legal  means^  ^thout  regard  to  party,  or  respect  to 
persons  ?  By  such  measures  may  the  licentiousness  of  die  Ptess 
be  constitutionally  restrained  while  its  liberty  remains  entire ;  for 
the  due  restraint  of  its  licentiousness  does  not  involve  an  invasioh 
pf  its  liberty.  But  let  not  the  strong  arm  of  power  be  ndsed 
sgainst  the  man,  who  espouses  ra^ly,  perhaps  illegally,  the 
people's  cause  while  the  serpents  who  bask  in  the .  sunshine  of 
ministerial  influence  are  permitted  to  sting  the  people  with  impu- 
tiity. 

To  conclude^that  an  extensive,  formidable,  and  increa&stf 
spirit  of  discontent  at  this  moment  pervades  the  country  we  both 
agree*  We  difier  only  with  regard  to  the  causes  by  which  it  has 
been  produced  and  the  remedy  which  ought  to  be  applied.  You 
call  upon  the  minister  to  do  his  dtity.  In  that  cidl  do  I  unite 
vith  all  my  heart.  I  feel  as  strongly  as  you  can  do,  the  importance 
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of  the  {>r9Beiit  crieis*.    I  lee  that  the  nation  is  on  the  brink  of  a 
yawning  gulf,  but  lam  convinced  it  may  yet  be  saved.    Let  the 
minister  retuni  at  once  to  the  path  o£  duty,  let  him  reyert  to 
pifinciples  of  goremment  truly  popular,  truly  patriotic,  truly  con- 
stitutional \  and  the  danger  will  disappear.    But  should  the  minis- 
ter still  resolre  to  act  upon  the  principles  which  you  profess,  should 
he  still  trust  for  safety  to  the  strong  arm  of  power,  should  he  still 
dare  to  aggravate  the  frenay  of  the  people,  by  proclaiming  in  theijr 
ears  that  he  despises  dieir  opinion  and  disregards  their  clampr  9^ 
the  passing  breeze,  then  indeed  shall  we  be  forced  upon  ths^t 
one  step  which  is  to  hurl  us  from  the  summit  dF  tl^e  precipice  into 
the  gulf  of  ruin.    The  question  then  must  come  to  this  short  issue 
—who  shall  prerail  ?  The  minister  or  the  people  ?  Tremendous 
must  be  the  conflict,  dreadful  the  result.    Nor  let  the  minister 
yainly  indulge  a  hope  that  a  single  patriotic  sword  will  leap  froip 
its  scabbard  to  aid  him  in  the  conflict.    TO  THE  £ARL  OF 
LIVERPOOL  therefore  do  I  now  address  myself— $o  him  I 
mtike  my  last  appeal.     The  day  is  now  at  hand  when  you  my 
Lord,  must  emerge  from  that  retirement  in  which  fof  some  wee)^ 
passed*  you  hare  been  secluded  \  and  must  give  to  your  fellow- 
countrymen  some  decisive  token  by  which  they  may  be  enaUed  tp 
judge  what  hopes  may  be  indulged  or  what  tears  must  be  enter- 
tained with  respect  to  your  future  conduct.     To  the  2Sd  of  Janiia- 
ry  does  the  whole  nation  look  forward  with  intense  anxiety,  with 
trembling  apprehension.    The  people  regard  it  as  the  commence- 
ment of  an  era  which  may  decide  their  future  destiny  :  on  that 
day  some  decisire  step  must  be  taken — ^warering  policy,  or  tempo- 
rizing measures  will  no  longer  avail.    The  people  feel  that  on  the 
resolutions  of  your  Lordship  and  your  colleagues  for  your  conduct 
on  that  important  day,  may  depend  the  future  happiness   or  the 
future  ruin  of  the  country,    lliey  know  that  your  Lordship  has 
the  power,  thev  believe  that  you  have  the  ability,  and. they  require 
that  you  should  have  the  will  to  rescue  the  kingdom  JFrom  impen- 
ding ruin.     Already  perhaps  have  you  formed  your  resolution,  and 
determined  within  your  own  bosom  what  measure  vou  will  pursue. 
The  decisive  step  however  is  not  yet  taken,  nor,  it  your  resolution 
be  hostile  to  th.e  cause  of  which  I  am  the  feeble  champion,  is  it  yet 
too  late  to  retract.    I  implore  you  then  my  Lord,  as  a  man  of 
honor,  of  judgment,  and  of  feeling  i  as  a  statesman  and  a  patriot, 
to  reflect  well  on  the  situation  in  which  you  at  this  moment  stand. 
Listen,  I  intreat  you,  to  the  well  founded  clamors  of  a  suflerinf 
people,  pouring  tnick  upon  you  from  every  quarter  of  the  island. 
bespise  not  their  ignorance,  defy  not  their  passions,  spurn  not  their 
complaint ;  hear  and  redress  \  Let  no  party  feelings,  no  prejudices, 
even  in  the  highest  quarter,  no  selfish  motives  of  individual  inte- 
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restj  deter  you  from  the  strict  path  of  duty  and  of  patriotism. 
Cause  the  laws  already  in  existence  to  be  executed  firmly  but  im- 
partially,— ^alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  people  —retrench  the  expen- 
diture of  the  state — concede  to  the  prayers  of  the  people  st 
moderate  coifstitutional  reform  of  the  abuses  which  exist  in  every 
department  of  the  state.  If  you  cannot  act  thus  consistently  with 
your  own  ideas  of  duty,  then  my  Lord  I  call  upon  you  as  a  great 
and  noble-minded  man,  while  it  is  yet  in  your  power  voluntarily 
to  make  the  sacrifice  which  every  minister  Qught  to  make,  and 
must  eventually  make,  when  he  ceases  to  poasees  the  coxifidence' 
and  good  opinion  of  the  people.  The. nation  demands  it  at  yOur 
hands.  The  interest  of  die  minister  must  bow  to  the  opinion  and 
yield  to  tlie  welfare  of  the  pecfile.  In  one  word  my  lird  retire 
from  your  post.  Thus  indeed  may  you  preserve  the  empire  from 
impending  ruin.  Thus  too  in  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  your 
country,  and  the  warm  congratulations  of  an  approving  conscience) 
shall  you  obtain  a  rich  reward,  in  brilliancy  surpassing  all  whidi 
the  splendbr  of  your  past  administration  can  diffuse  around  you^ 
in  honor  and  in  worth  exceeding  all  which  you  can  ever  hppe  to 
arrive  at  by  adopting  in  your  practice  the  principles  of  Cato ;  prin- 
ciples alike  hostile  to  liberty,  hateful  to  tne  people»  and  pregnant 
with  the  greatest  danger  to  the  laws  and  constitution  qf  die 
-country. 


January^  1821. 
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Mt  Lordi 

II  ATiMG  had  the  honor  of  addressUig  your  Lordship  on  the  present 
com  laws,  I  hope  that  my  apology  vn  intruding  again,  though  on 
a  difierent  subject,  will  be  accepted  by  your  Lordship. 

In  tendering  At  annexed  Statement,  on  the  present  timber  and 
deal  trade,  for  perusal,  I  have  but  one  view,  namely,  that  this  im- 
portant subject  might  be  considered  in  all  its  true  bearings,  and 
upon  them  alone,  and  not  on  mere  individual  assertions,  a  conclu- 
sion come  to.  In  whatever  wav  I  might  have  been  formerly  in- 
terested in  that  trade,  here  and  aoroad,  I  can  assure  your  Lordship 
that  having  no  interest  whatever  in  that  trade  at  present,  no  pri- 
vate motives  can  be  ascribed  to  me,  as  to  have  been  influenced  one 
way  or  other,  in  drawing  up  that  Statement }  and  I  therefore  flat- 
ter myself  that  it  will  deserve  so  mucl^  more  attention,  and  per- 
haps be  found  a  proper  object  of  being  laid  before  the  comniktees 
now  investigating  that  subject. 

Knowing  the  great  value  of  time  to  your  Lordship  as  well  as  to 
all  persons  connected  with  Government,  I  lament  the  lengdi  to 
whic;h  that  Statement  has  grown,  and  which  perhaps  may  make  it 
less  an  object  for  consideration  on  that  account  sdone,  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  I  must,  however,  assure  your  Lofdahip, 
that  the  manifold  interests  involved  in  that  question,  and  owing 
to  this  language  being  foreign  to  me,  (for  which  I  tniat  suffidant 
allowance  will  be  made)  did  not  enable  me  to  abridge  moie  of 
what  I  found  necessary  to  say  on  that  subject.  Should  tt,  how* 
ever,  be  thought  superfluous  to  have  that  Statement  takoi  into 
consideratbn,  or  the  question  on  whkh  it  treats,  be  already  final- 
ly  decided,  as  to  the  course  his  Majesty's  Government  mean  to 
adopt,  I  humbly  beg  your  Lordship  will  then  have  the  jgoodoessto 
direct  that  that  Statement  be  retomed  to  me  at  the  eariiesr  con- 
venience. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be>  with  great  respect. 
My  Lord, 

.  Tour  Lordship's  most  humble  and 
TotheBighiHaimMe  Obedient  Servant, 

TU  Emi  qfldverpooh  H*  D.  DUNSKT. 
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1  HE  q/msdoa  of  the  timber  and  deal  duties  having  now  been  in 
s^gUati(Hi  for  a  long  time,  and  an  official  report  having  gone  forth, 
nrhicfa  fecoroiuepds.whaft  would  materially  injure  some  of  the  na- 
tions of  th^  Nordk  of  Europe^  with  whom  this  country  is  at  pre* 
scat  on.  a  liberal  footing  of  commercial  intercourse,  namely,  as  re- 
gir«to  a  free  and  encoiuaged  tr^de  in  British  manufactured  goods 
^nd  leoloiual  pipduce^  I  humbly  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing Statenient  for  consideration,  which  iy>y  own  experience  in  the 
Mod  trade  here,  and  in  foreign  countries,  has  enabled  me  to  sup- 
port by  facts,  and  not  by  mere  loose  assertions  i  and  to  the  cor- 
'Vootness.of  which,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  give  the  most  satisfactory 
proofs,  whenever  it  should  be  found  requisite  to  call  for  them. 

Owing  to  the  several  heavy  duties  imposed  on  European  wood, 
SI  Mmdtcable  eficouragem^nt.  has  been  given  to  the  Canadian 
•peofJe,  whereby  to  enable, them,  to  supply  this  country  with  that 
actiole  ta  the  extent  they  have  done  of  late  \  and  when  Govern- 
aieiit  is  now  called  upon  to  continue  that  encouragement  to  them» 
or  embrace  other  measures,  whereby  some  of  the  nations  in  the 
'North  of  Europe  musjt  become  jnost  serious  sufferers,  and  wluch 
ultimately  would  affect  England,  in  her  present  intercourse  with 
them  also,  surely  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  first  importance, 
minutely  to  ascertain  whether  such  encouragement  is  actually 
of  that  benefit  to  the  Canadian  people  and  to  this  country,  as 
to  reqpire  the  sacrifice  of  trading  with  other  nations  j  and  whether 
die  odier  measures  proposed,  do  not  chiefly  rest  oa  armisconcep- 

tjon  of  the.  statements  made  by  individuals.    - 
The  first  view  I  take  upon  this  subject  is  to  consider— 
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«  What  good  the  encouragement  has  done  to  the  Canadian  people, 
and  to  this  country,  with  regard  to  the  timber  trade  from  Csinadft/' 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  House  of  Lords  last 
year,  that  the  only  benefit  derived  from  the  timber  trade  in  Cana« 
da,  is  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it  in  the  cutting  down,  and  haul* 
ing  out  th?  trees,  the  preparing  when  made  into  timber,  and  the 
floating  down  when  converting  tliem  into  d^ls  by  saw-miHs  es- 
tablished for  that  purpose.  It  is  also  stated  in  evidence,  that  the 
tree  is  worth  nothing  to  the  original  possessor  or  land-owner,  and 
that  he  as  readily  would  set  fire  to  his  wood  (for  the  sake  of 
making  the  land  useful),  by  which  mode  he  might  get  paid  for  hia 
trouble  in  selling  the  ashes;  ai^d  that  if  a  set  of  men  called  wood- 
cutters, (generally  United  States  men)  were  not  to  be  found,  who 
undertook  for  their  individual  benefit  the  cutting,  preparing,  and 
Abating  down  of  the  timber,  most  likely  the  Briti^  settler  in  the 
interior,  jointly  with  the  merchant  at  the  shipping  port,  would 
think  of  some  expedient,  so  as  to  make  the  matter  beneficial  to  both* 
But  as  it  is  at  present,,  and  owing  to  the  immense  quantity  of 
-Wood  Drought  forward  by  thes^  "  wood-cutters,''  (and  from  whence 
they  introduce  it,  I  shall  come  to  presently)  it  also  appears,  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  smaUest  proportion  of  wood  converted 
into  deals  at  the  sundry  establishments,  the  direct  shipments  of 
timber  frocn  the  British  possessions  in  North  America  40  not  leave 
a  sufiiciency  of  net  proceeds  in  this  country,  so  as  to  pay  for  the 
putting  the  timber  on  board  of  the  ships,  and  that  all  previous 
expense  and  labor,  as  well  as  the  original  costs  of  the  tree,  (if 
there  were  any)  are  a  total  loss,  which  loss  must  be  felt  some^ 
where,  and  falls  most  likely,  nay  almost  to  a  certainty,  upon  a 
British  subject,  while  the  United  States  man  is  sure  of  gating 

Said  for  a!I  the  previous  expense  and  labor  before  he  parts  witk 
le  tree  or  the  piece  of  timber. 

That  kind  of  timber  which  has  been  held  of  greater  value  hither- 
to, going  by  the  denomination  of  «<  pitch  pine,'*  or  <*  red  pine,'* 
appears  not  to  grow  at  all^  or  is  extremely  seldom  to  be  met  witb» 
within  the  boundaries  of  die  British  possessions  of  North  AmericiEi, 
but  is  a  native  of  the  United  States^  growing  chiefly  in  the  45th 
degree  of  latitude  i  and  thence  the  conclusion  is  clearly  drawn» 
why  United  States  men  are  invariably  those  that  cut  and  jptepare 
the  woodj  and  float  it  to  the  ports  of  shipment,  and  why  such 
immense  iquantities  are  brought  down  by  them :— for  it  is  not  ooif 
^Ae  pitch  and  red  pine  from  the  United  States  by  which  the  revenue 
of  tnis  country  has  hitherto  been  defrauded,  but  no  doubt  the 
"yeUow  pine  contributes  also  a  material  share  in  doing  the  same  i 
for  every  piece  of  that  timber  is  subject  to  a  duty^c?  SL  -Sff*  per 
load^  whereas  it'  has  hitherto  been  successfully  introduced  in  .this 
ceudtry,  at  a  duty  of  only  2s.  6d.  per  load. 
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However,  independently  of  these  circumstances,  it  has  now 
satisfactorily  been  proved  to  the  public,  that  all  kinds  of  American 
.wood,  whether  the  growth  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  British 
possessions,  is  not  only  extremely  liable  to  the  dry  rot,  so  much  so, 
that  it  will  become  totally  useless  and  decayed  within  the  short 
space  of  a  twelve-month  or  thereabouts,  wheti  excluded  from  the 
air  %  but  will  also  cause  any  European  wood  coming  in  contact 
with  it  to  get  defective  in  the  same  degree )  and  a  more  decided 
proof  upon  •  this  subject  cannot  be  given  than  by  the  documents 
rendered  in  evidence,  according  to  which,  sundry  frigates  built  of 
the  American  pitch  or  red  pine,  were  found  unserviceable  after  the 
lapse  of  3  to  8^  years  on  the  average ;  and  those  built  of  Ame- 
rican yellow  pine  were  found  decayed  on  an  average  of  less  than 
S  years  ^  whilst  the  frigates  built  of  European  fir  timber  were  not 
found  defective  till  after  the  expiration  of  8^  years  on  the  aver- 
age, and  some  of  them  remaining  in  service  for  9  and  even  10 
J^ears.  It  thence  follows  of  course,  that  to  use  Canada  timber  in 
oture,  in  any  kind  of  building  whatsoever,  is  sure  to  cause  that  build- 
ing to  be  condemned  beforehand,  and  would  be  just  as  much  as  to 
hare  the  property  vested  therein  thrown  away,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  ever  deriving  any  benefit  from  it ;  for  by  the  evidence, 
page  60,  it  clearly  appears,  that  a  house  built  of  Canada  wood  is 
literally  worth  nothing. — With  this  prejudice  laid  open,  which 
must  increase  as  it  goes  on  spreading  more  generally,  I  humbly 
think,  that  his  Majesty's  Government  will  consider  it  beneficial  to 
the  Canadian  settlers,  to  check  them  at  once  from  entering  any 
deeper  into  so  dangerous  an  enterprise,  which  must  bring  ultimate 
ruin  upon  themselves  and  upon  numbers  of  hi% '  Majesty *d  sub- 
jects ;  for  if  even  a  double  increase  of  the  present  duties  on  Euro- 
pean wood  were  to  be  fixed  upon,  that  would  not  prevent  the 
consumer,  ^how  much  so  ever  it  would  reduce  consumption  in 
toto)  from  using  the  European  wood  in  preference  to  the  other, 
when  such  undeniable  proofs  of  the  total  defectiveness  of  the 
Canadian  rimber  are  before  him ;  and  to  encourage  that  trade  with 
all  its  defects  upon  it,  would  only  be  to  draw  so  many  more  in*- 
dividuals  into  riiin,  for  that  timber  would  sure  enough  find  its 
way  to  England,  and  in  large  quantities  too,  but  would  as  sure  be 
left  to  decay  in  the  public  docks  or  private  prds  of  individuals, 
and  consequently  be  loaded  with  the  loss  of  an  additional  capital 
i&  freight  charges,  &c. 

Canada  deals,  or  those  manufactured  in  this  country  of  Canada 
timber,  form  an  exception  from  the  above  case ;  for  they  being 
fotti&d  useful  for  all  ordinary  and  slight  purposes,  such  as  packing 
cases,  packing  boards,  toys,  and  the  like,  do  not  require  that  dura- 
bility which  is  indispensable  with  buildings  of  smaller  or  greater 
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magnitttde^  and  as  the  present  estibiidbnients  in  the  Britidi  Co- 
lonies of  America  rest  chiefly  on  the  manofacturiikg  or  conveftkig 
of  the  trees  or  of  the  tixahet  into  deal8»  a  sufficient  employ  witt 
always  be  left  for  the  native  laborer^  in  supplying  these  estabUsl^ 
mentsvith  the  rawarticb»  aiidalao  for  the  capi^  vested  in  the 
aaw«-miUs»  in  converting  the  raw  article  and  supplying  this  country 
vith  the  deal3»  and  wh«ch  would  surely  turn  out  to  a  more  useftd 
account^  tinn  the  overstocking  the  British  markets  wkh  American 
timber^  so  as  also  to  enhance  the  pvioe  of  the  raw  material  to  tfaea»- 
aelves  on  the  spot.— Besides^  the  deals  manufactuied  in  Canadgf^ 
wvuU  not)  strictly  speakings  be  liable  to  the  censure  of  aaempting 
fraud  oa  ^e  British,  revenue,  whether  the  raw  article  used  for  the 
ootfurerting  into  deals  be  the  growth  of  the  United  States  or  not : 
much  othervriae  is  the  ease  with  timber,  whi^  ia  manufactured 
and  got  ready  sn  the  forests  of  the  United  States,  and  transmitted 
to  Canada^  evidently  with  the  view  of  defrauding  the  Brirish 
revenue* 
.    I  would  in  the  nest  place  beg  leave  to  consider->- 

^  The  ill  effects  which  the  encouragement  ffiven  to  the  Canadian 
4amber  trade» ,  has  had  upon  the  trade  with  the  Eurc^eaa  natknfts 
and  also  to  this  country." 

i  To  come  at  the  surest  concksion  upon  this«ttbj«ot»  it  ist  neoea- 
eary  to  go  minutely  into  the  official  returns  of  the  timber  trade  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  From  them  it  will  appear,  that  Prussia  had 
the  griatest  8hare»  and  in  fact  suf^lied  tlua  country  widi  tfasee 
times  the  quantity  of  timber  annually,  to  what  all  other  nations 
taken  collectivety  did,  until  her  trade  became  interrupted  in  the 
fear  IdOG^by  the  Su^es  htoffkading  all  her  porti^  of  which, and 
the  subsequent  war,  other  nations  have  been  enabled  to  take  ad- 
vantage kt  supplying  this  country  Vitli  timber.  If  I  compacie 
Ae  Pruesiaii  shipments  of  timber  to  this  country,  previoiis 
to  the  period  Just  mentsoned,  namely  from  179ft  to  180^  a 
total  quantity  ot  1,074,039  loads  or  an  annual  supply  ef  155,4SS 
loads  of  timber,  will  be  fowid  the  lesuk^  and.  if  I  take  ' 
the  Prussian  shipments  since  liie  conclusion  o£  peace,  say 
from  L81 4  to  1$  19,xonsistmg  in  these  six  yean  of  SSS^MB 
loads^tbe  annu^  t^pply  1^^  keen  only  at  the  rate  o£  59,231 

loads. 

There  theniaa  proof  thatPrusria  alone  has  suffered  to  the  extern 
of  about  one  hundred  thousand  loads  of  timber  annuaUy*  or.  at  once  of 
two  thirds  of  her  formertrade  with  this  country  in  that  branch  only. 
In  the  exportof  deals  loo^Prussia  has  suffered  to  the^ extent;  of  531 
«ieat  staodarts,  (each  of  130  pieces)  being  about  one  sixth  of  ber 
£»mer  trade }  for  from  1799  to  IBM,  she  exported  oa  an  average 
to  Sttghmd  anmialk^  9078»gf«  St.  and  from  1BI4  to  lBI9#ooly.mt 
the  rate  of  2547,  bemg  annually  69,720  deals  deficiency,  or  5S1 
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gr.  St.— SuredMi  supplied  th»  coontrf  in' ti^d  same  pftriod»  saj  from 
ITM  to  1^05,  with  71^24^  loads  of  timber,  or  oa  am  a^terage  annii- 
ally  with  10  IS  loads,  and  5008  great  ataodarts  of  deals  and  deal 
ends ;  and  in  the  Uitterperiod>  say  from  1S14  to  1819,  \mth  70^644 
lottAiof  tinfiber,  or  on  an  average  amifially  with  11,774  loads,  and 
6149  gr.  St,  deals,  &c>  She  consequently  has  increased  in  her  trade 
wilh  this  eoontry  tenfold,  while  Pmssiahos  suffered  an  hvndied 
fisld^ — and  if  evidence  has  been  gkrea  that  Sweden  also  feek  the 
iH  eflfects  cf  the  present  high  and  unproportionate  duty  on  her 
di^d,  such  evidence  must  he  extremely  erroneous ;  £or  Sweden 
jlever  enjoyed  one  tentK  part  of  her  psesent  timber  trade  with  this 
country,  whilst  Ac  former  low  duties  were  in  force,  but  rather 
improved  in  her  trade  with  the  increase  of  those  dunes.*— Russia 
haA  also  increased  in  her  timber  and  deal  trade  with  this  country, 
in  the  latter  period  over  'the  former  by  a  small  matter  oi  1000 
leedftof  timber,  and  1778^  great  staadarts  of  deals  aanually. 

Now  as  to  Norway,  which  country  never  experienced  much  the 
St  effects  of  the  lute  war,  (as  did  chiefly  Prussia)  or  was  at  any 
|»eriod  so  toldly  excluded  from  trading  with  this  country,  (as  other 
BalfooB  were),  she  exported  during  the  last  twenty  years  to  this 
country  in  feoto,  67^^194^  loads  of  timber,  being  on  an  average 
aS,009  loads  annually,  or  about  oae^fth  oidy  of  what  Prussia  used 
to  supply  this  country  with. — K,  however,  Norway  chose  to  oves- 
4toek  the  Britirii  markets,  (iiriitch  she  was  very  much  in  the  habit 
tf  dbing,  and  from  which  most  likdy  diose  hundred  thousands  of 
polinds  of  dad'debis  said  to  be  owing,  as  given  in  evidence,  may 
kave  arisen)  and  brought  to  this  country,  as  for  inetance  'm  the 
two  y^rs  of  1^10  and  1811,  a  supply  of  more  than  she  used  lo 
bring  Oft  an  aveirage  in  four  years^  and  again  in  J8i5t  nemly 
iooblb  her  usual  supply  ^  she  certainly  must  ascribe  it  to  hevsetf,  if 
her  trade  suffers,  (and  causes  that  of  other  nations  to-  sufibr  too) 
or  if  she  gets  little  or  nodmig  at  cemain  peiioda  for  what  Ae 
brings  to  this  country.  The  best  criterion  togo  bj  is,  to  take  the 
total  quantity  of  her  exports  of  timber  to  this  country  for  the  last 
nkie  yearS|  say  from  1810  to  1SI9,  in  which  period  she  eiqoyed 
an  uninterrupted  course  of  ttade,  and  which  wiU  prove  that  Nor^ 
way  has  supplied  this  country  up  to  therlaseei  period,  when  this 
question  became  agitated,  at  the  rate  of  about  82,000loads  annually, 
or  widi  nearly  as  much,  (if  not  quite  as  much,  which  the  records 
>sf  iihe  year  1818^  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire,  would  have 
f  Ifoved)  as  she  has  done  for  the  last  M  rears  $  she  consequendy 
CKOt  have  sufierdd  %Ut  little  or  nothing  m  her  timber  trade  with 
ddH  cou!kitry,  owing  to  Ae  increase  of  me  late  heavy  duties,  whilst 
4f  also  proves,  t^  the  immense  supplies  of  timber,  whichhave 
been  imported  from  Cauadai  and  from  the  UiutedStSftes  duragh 
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Canada,  have  solely  been  brought  her^  at  the  expense^  and  tc>  the 
great  injury  of  Prussia  alone.  In  supplying  this  country  withd^als^ 
Norway  has  certainly  fallen  off  materially  to  former  yearsj  whether 
this  does  not,  however,  arise  from  her  supplying  at  present  almost  e^c- 
clusively  (and  which  Prussia  also  used  to  do  formerlv)  the  whole  of 
the  German  coast,  Holland,  France,  and  so  on,  thereby  iidshing 
to  evade,  the  payment  of  the  bad  debts  said  to  be  due  and  owing 
to  this  country  (and  every  merchant  of  some  experience  will 
have  met  with  something  ox  the  kind  in  that  and  all  other  coun«» 
^  tries,  where  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  repayment  of  debts  be- 
come bad  in  course  of  time,  and  owing  to  circumstances,  .or  make 
mortgages  and  bonds  available  that  are  of  no  value) — cgn  be  for  me 
but  matter  of  conjecture ; — so  much  however  is  certain,  that  this 
falling  off  in  the  Norway  supplies  of  deals  has  beeni  amply  made 
up  by  supplies  from  Canada.  For  if  I  again  resort  to  the  official 
returns,  and  take  the  total  quantity  of  deals  and  deal«ends  shipped, 
in  the  last  20  years  by  Norway  to  this  country,  it  amounts  to 
448,604  great  standarts,  (each  of  120.  pieces)  or  on  an  average 
annually  to  22,430  great  standarts :  whereas  since  the  peace,  or 
from  18 14. to  1819  (being  the  period  4n  which  Norway  supplied 
more  freely  her  newly  acquired  trading  ftiends  in  Germany,  Hoi- 
land^  and  so  on,)  the  exports  of  deals  from  Norway  to  this  country 
were  only  12,268  neat  standarts  annually,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
former  quantity  of  22,480  great  standarts  has  been  made  up  fully 
(or  thereabouts)  by  sii^plies  from  Canada ;  for  in  1819  that  coux^try 
had.  progressively  increased  in  her  establishments  so  far,  as  to  sup* 
ply  Great  Britain.with  97 18  great  standarts  of  deals  and  ends,  and 
every  prospect  is  held  out  that  she  will  go  on  to  increase  from 
year  to  year  in  supplying  England  with  deals  still  more  j-^and 
as  it  also  appears  in  evidence,  that  most  of  the  Norway  deals,  par^^i 
ticularly  those  called  seconds,  are  only  fit  for  such  purposes  where 
Canada  deals  have  been  found  every  way  fit  to  answer  the  same  pur-* 
pose,  such  as  the  making  of  packing  cases  &c.  8cc  :  and  as  the  Cana* 
ila  deals,  from  the  nature  of  the  wood  and  other  circumstances,  are 
generally  manufactured  into  the  same  lengths,  say  12  feet,  as  ia  the 
case  wim  the  Norwav  deals,  any  regulation  therefore  in  the  pre* 
^nt  scale  of  the  duties  on  deals,  so  as  to  give  Norway  the  least 
benefit  in  her  short  deals,  over  other  lengths,  would  be  to  deprive 
the  British  American  settlers  of  the  whole  of  their  deal  trade  and 
<ut  up  their  present  expensive  establishments  and  machinery  for 
the  converting  of  the  Canada  timber  into  deals.—  I  ought  to  say  a 
word  or  two  of  oak  staves,  which  being  an  article  that  can  hardly 
be  called  theproduceof  either  Russia, Norway,  orSweden,althouga 
those  countries  have  at  times  made  trifling  shipments  therepf  to 
this  country  ^  yet  they  form  an  important  bnueh  of  trade  to  Frusr 
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sk  too ;  her  exports  amountiiie  in  the  period  from  1799^  to  1805  to 
the  total  quantity  of  IS^fiTif  i£ousands^  (each  thousand  consisting 
of  1200  staves)  or  on  an  average  annually  to  23,468  thousands^ 
irhereas  since  the  peace,  say  from  1814  to  1819,  her  total  ex- 
ports in  that  period  were  only  85,962  thousands,  or  on  an  average 
annually  14,827  thousands,  consequently  a  reduction  of  about 
one  half  her  stave  trade  to  this  country,  which  Prussia  also  lost 
in  consequence  of  the  very  high  duties  that  were  imposed  on  that 
article  to    favor    the  British  North    American  possessions. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  two  undeniable  facts,  namely — 

1.  That  all  the  benefit,  real  and  imaginary,  which  has  been  enjoyed 
hitherto  by  the  British  American  settlers,  in  supplying  this  country 
widi  American  timber  and  staves,  has  been  done  wholly  to  the  inju- 
ry of  Prussia;  that  country  having  lost  thereby  two  thirds  of  her 
once  valuable  timber  trade,  and  nearly  one  half  of  her  stave  trade; 
(without  having  had  an  equivalent  elsewhere)  and  that  one  descrip- 
tion of  that  timber  particularly,  so  depriving'Prussia  of  her  former 
trade  is,  if  not  wholly  yet  to  a  most  considerable  extent,  the  produce 
of  the  United  States,  consequently,  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  of 
this  country,  as  much  subject  to  t^e  same  duty  as  Prussian  timber ; 
but  also,  that  the  quality  of  the  whole  is  found  to  be  of  such  a 
defective  nature  as  to  be  totally  useless  for  any  purposes  embrac- 
ing the  value  beyond  mere  trifles. 

2*  That  all  the  benefit  enjoyed  hitherto  by  the  British  colonists,  in" 
supplying  this  country  with  deals,  has  been  to  cause  a  falling  off 
to  Norway  in  her  supplying  this  country  with  about  10,000  gr.  st 
deals  annually,  (she  having  however  found  an  equivalent  in  sup- 
plying the  whole  German  coast,  Holland,  France,  and  so  on)  and 
that  consequently  to  favor  Norway  by  any  remission  or  regulation 
in  the  present  scale  of  the  duties  on  deals,  would  be  chiefly  to  throw 
back  the  British  colonists,  to  the  former  unimproved  state  as  re^ 
gards  their  trade  in  deals ;  and  also,  (as  will  more  fully  be  proved 
hereafter,)  to  exclude  every  other  nation  from  supplying  this  country 
with  deals  in  future.  When  therefore  the  report  of  the  Lords' 
Committee  represents  that  the  progressive  diminished  wood  trade 
with  the  North  of  Europe  has  occasioned  great  interruption  with 
thpse  nations,  particularly  with  Norway  \  surely  I  may  be  allowed 
humbly  to  represent  thflt  the  trade  with  Prussia,  as  being  the  only 
one  that  hsis  suffered  to  so  serious  an  extent^  must  have  entirely 
escaped  the  notice  of  those  noble  Lords ! 

I  now  come,  to  the  consideration  of  the  benefit  derived  by  tUs 
country  from  her  trade  with  the  North  of  Europe,  and  to  the  cooir 
parative  state  of  her  exports  (which  she  has  hidierto  and  i$  stiU 
ei^ying)  to  each  individual  State^  that  suflfers  tinder  the  preseat 
restrictive  laws. — 
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Ndfway  16  stated^o  have  gr^t  preelection  for  Englkb  gooda,  Md 
that  if  any  material  diminution  of  the  present  duties  on  timber  and 
deals  were  to  take  place,  those  countries  that  produce  them,  but  tn^ve 
especiatlySweden  and  Norway,  would  very  greatly  increase  their  con- 
sumption of  British  produce : — ^Now  as  regards  Sweden  and  Norway 
leaving  their  predilections  for  British  goods  out  of  the  <{iiestipn, 
I  very  much  doubt  that  a  great  increase  of  consuming  British 
goods  can  ever  take  place,  if  even  the  trade  of  those  countries 
were  to  be  placed  in  the  most  enviable  situation  which  thiey 
themselves  could  possibly  wish  for ;  because  their  governifient 
h^  strictly  prohibitied  die  importation  of  almost  every  item  of 
foreign  manufacture,  knowing  too  well  that  as  the  country  canndt 
dispose  of  foreign  manufactures  by  a  carrying  trade  to  othet  na- 
tions, as  was  the  case  during  the  late  war,  neither  can  she  herself 
consume  them  ;  for  how  many  and  who  are  they  in  that  country 
that  are  opulent  enough  and  willing  to  consufne  foreigii  manufac- 
tures i  Peihaps  not  one  individual  in  every  teii  thousand  of  her 
trfiok  population  has  the  means  of  purchasing  beyond  what  the 
country  produces  !  And  as  Luxury,  the  great  stimulus  of  con- 
suming foreign  manufactures,  is  known  to  but  very  few  individuils 
in  that  country,  so  doeis  habit  confine  the  generality  to  what 
the  country  manufactures  for  herself.  -  Besides,  Sweden  has  bid 
(as  proved  already)  her  timber  trade  increase  tenfold  Undef  these 
restrictrre  measures  and  at  the  expense  of  other  nations,  but  has 
not  increased  her  consumption  of  British  goods  in  the  same/or  €fven 
a  similar  ratio  ;  it  she  then  and  Norway  so  much  to  be  favored  as 
tocfkClude  Russia,  and  particularly  Priis^ia,  (who  ilready  suffers  to  So 
enormous  an  extent)  ftorii  all  future  participattoi)  in  the  deal  trade  to- 
tally? And  suppose 8 wedeniand Norway  were  enabled  to  engross  the 
whole  of  the  timber  trade  to  themselves,  add  to  supply  this  country 
with'  douUe  and  trtpk  the  quantity  they  have  been  doing  hitherto» 
what  good  would  dus  do  towards  an  increase  of  consuming  British 
manufactured  goods  ?  For  such  is  the  little  value  of  the  wood 
articles  in  those  countries,  that  these  additional  exports  woiild 
leav^  them  enly  fn>m  40,OOCi{.  to  60,00<M.  sterling  per  annutHy 
c^ret  and  above  what  they  already  enjoy  and  get  by  their  present 
trade  with  this  country;  and  if  from  these  sums  about  tkree 
fourths  are  deducted,  which  the  laborer  (that  cuts,  .prepares^  and 
btings  the  timber,  Zac.  to  the  /ports  of  shipment)  receives  td  sup- 
port himself  and  family,  with  bare  living,  there  will  #eniain  h^t 
IO)(KK0»  to  ISflOOL  annually,  in  which  the  Bang  for.  his  dues, 
ifiie  mMdiant  for  his  disburaement  of  charges,  &c.  and  the 
ttmi^  of  Ae  forest  fbf  tlie  raw  aitick,  have  agaitk  to  shar^  so  m 
CO  leave  iwry  Httie,  if  any  diing^  for  the  purdiaee  of  British  godd*, 
be  the  predilection  among  me  people  for  having  tbem  ever  ao 
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gxeat.*— It  is  therefore  extremely  enoneous  AaXf  with  regard  to 
Norway  and  Sweden,  a  greater  demand  for  British  goods  can  be 
calculated  upon,  if  die  present  duties  on  deals  were  one  way  or 
other  regulated  in  their  faror,  so  as  to  exclude  Russia  and  Prussia 
totally,  and  also  to  annihilate  the  trade  in  Canada  deals  with  dns 
country. 

But  how  differently  situated  is  the  British  manufacture  and 
colonial  trade,  as  regards  Prussia  and  Russia,  and  how  far  move 
Uberal  are  the  laws,  and  eren  the  restrictions  in  those  countries,  to 
what  they  are  in  Sweden,  as  regards  the  trade  in  British  goods  ! 
Prussia  allows  the  importation  and  consumption  against  payment 
of  yery  moderate  duties  of  all  and  every  article  of  British  manvK 
&ctures  and  colonial  produce,  and  expects  by  so  liberal  a  txekU 
ment  in  the  regulation  of  her  commercial  code,  that  England  on 
her  part  should  be  desirous  of  meeting  Prussia  on  equally  liberal 
terms ;  for  surely  the  situation  of  both  countries  requires  it,  as 
regards  the  raw  produce  of  the  one,  and  the  great  facility  of  ma- 
nufacturing in  the  other.  Russia  is  as  liberal  in  the  admission 
of  British  and  colonial  goods,  with  yery  few  exceptions  and  those 
only  to  keep  aloof  from  interfering  with  her  internal  trade  \  and  if 
I  make  a  comparative  calculation  of  what  each  country  drew  from 
England  in  British  manufactured  goods  and  colonial  produce  since 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  it  will  be  convincing  that  very  wrong 
conclusions  must  have  been  drawn  upon  this  subject,  when  En* 
gland  saw  herself  induced  to  keep  Russia  and  Prussia  fettered  in 
their  Export  trade  to  this  country,  as  has  beea  the  case  hitherto.  • 
The  British  exports  to  Russia  amounted,  betweea  the  yeaos 
1814  and  1819,  both  inclusive,  to  11,893,975/.  or  on  an  average  te 
1,982,8^9/.  annually.  Those  to  Prussia  in  the  same  period  to 
6,756,832/.  or  on  an  average  to  1,122,805/.  annually.  Whereas 
Sweden  and  Norway  drew  from  this  country,  between  the  yeats 
1B16  and  1819,  both  inclusive,  (for  the  exports  o£  1814  and 
1815,  can  form  no  accurate  criterion,  as  that  country  then  siaU 
re-exported  a  great  deal  of  British  goods  to  Russia  and  Prussia^ 
baying  done  so  all  along  during  the  late  war,,  and  wUch.  connes* 
ions  had  not  then  enrirely  ceased,)  only  to  the  amount  of  947,589/. 
or  on  an  average  to  286,847/.  annually  (and  which  bv  the  bye 
win  go  on  to  diminish  still  more,  as  the  total  prohibition  ^f  all 
foreign  manufactures  was  not  then  in  full  force,  or  not  so  strictly 
meted  upon,  as  is  the  case  at  present).  To  labor,  therefore,  for  aa 
increase  of  trade  with  Norway  and  Sweden,  to  tl^  exclusioii.  of 
Prussia  and  Russia,  would  be  for  this  country  to  grasp  at  thousamto 
and  to  sacrifice  millions  annually  for  it  l-^That  Prussias  when  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  her  former  timber,  deal,  aad  sttvre  tmde 
with  this  country,  drew  also  much  laiger  of  British  ^goods  and 
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eoloHHal  prodttce^  appeats  £rom  ^  <ifficijd«eftiiiii0  loa;  for  tin 
exports  of  Great  Ehotiin  ptevuius  to  the  wsr^iwete  ea  jan  weraigle 
of  1,825^181/.  Mmoaliy  to  Fruisia,  and  had  irisenin  tfae?yte».  <rf. 
1804f  and  1805  (just  preipionslf  to.  the  iatemiptiDii  of  hst  triMk) 
t6  foor  atid  fiTO'iniUiont  per  annum.  .  This  w^  alto  prove  that^lo 
circumscribe  Prussia  any  farther  m  her  escport  trade  to.  this  coun- 
trjTy  w'dl  hare  an  equally  disadrantagcous  effect  upon  the  exports,  of 
Bntish  goods  to  Prussia,  (and  refers  to  Russia  in  the  same  degree,) 
conse<|ttently  falls  ultimately  upon  England,  and  injuses  heritrade 
ii8  far  as  this  extends*  That  sudi  a  trade  as  that  with  Froseid 
and  Russia,  lasting  upon;  so  sure  a  foundation  .of  re^riprocity*:  and 
heingi  if  any  thing,  more  in-farorthan  against  England^  deserves  a 
greater  atttotion  to  what  it  has  hitherto  met!  with,  must  become 
a^fkct.beyonddi^ute;  and  whether  therefore  .Grfat:i}BtattLjba8 
-found,  and  can  also  reckon  upon  possesnng  an  equiYaient,j(lQr.«> 
-rahia^Ue  a  trade  as  diat  just  menHoned)  in'hev.increatediinfier* 
-course  with  the  British  North  Americai;!  possessions,  adoabsc^of 
irery  great-  doubt |  for  although  the  exports. Id  that  coaotty 
became  important  whilst  the  war  with  the  UniSed-vSiates  >laaled; 
iind^Hihdugh  that-war  has  etiil  left  open  a  kmdtfif  saanggliagttale 
^ti^en  the  two  countries,.(  which  however -can  oily  .exiat  so  Jong 
as -the, smuggling  remains  undetected)  yet  if  I  dkest  these  /exports 
of  all  those  *temporary  s^antagee,  the  resttlt  is- such  thatOMctada 
-within  her  own  boundaries, 'and  of  her  own  wanti,'xloes  not.  coo- 
eume  of  British  goods  mucii  more  annually  than  wkat.she^  tetjunoed 
for.  several  years  previopualy  to  those  severe  restrictions,  on*  the 
European  wood  trade  \  (and  which  amounted  to  somewhat ; above 
-ene  million  per  annum)  and  that  consequently  all  the  benefit 
w)iich  that  country  has  ei^oyed  all  this  while,  has  not  madeiher 
a  mere  useful  member  to  Great  Britain,  as  far  at  least^aezeg^^ 
'iSbe  consuming  of  British  goods  and  colonial  produce.  Bidt.in* 
dependent  of  what  I  now  have  stated  in  respect  of  .the  British  ox- 
ports  made  direct  to  each  separate  State  of  Northern  Europe^  it 
ought  also  So  be  recollected,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  foitish 
exports  consisting  of  English  ^  manufactured  goods  and  colonial' 
pMduce  shipped  from  hence,  by  way  of  CSermany,  Holland,  and 
-Flanders,,  is  also  consigned  in  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Russia 4  for 
we  never  hear  of  any  Swedes  and  Norwegians  .attending  the  Ger- 
man fairs,  sud^  as  Leipzig,  Frankfort,  and  others,  for  the  6a|(eof 
making  purchases  of  British  goods ;  and  although  solitary  ifistaa&PB 
euch  as  an  individual  purchasing  for  his  private  use,  may/ hare 
occurred,  yet  we  never  see  it  publicly  stated^  that  such  or  such  a 
isuriuia  .twrofid  x)ut  a  good  or.  a  bad  ojQe,  because  Swedes  and 
Norwegians  Jiawe.or.  haie  not .  afiteadedat ;  but  because  Rus^ans, 
Poles,  and Ptu^ians^  wefs  eiiher fmnd^  foswardor  remist  inat* 
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tm£^;Mdp«ffdianiifttt  Aoflefatn.  WIim  cbtfef ore  evideoee 
liM  been  gmn  from  ^ich  th6  condaMon  ki8  be«a  drawn,  that 
ciMiffidcraUe  portions  of  British  good»  are  conanmed  in  Sweden 
wmi  Norway  which  are  annually  introduced  in  tboae  countiif  s 
^  dnoi^  ijtit  <Aannel  of  the  German  fairsi  I  diink  I  may  take  de- 
cidtdlf  iipon  myself  to  state,  that  anch  cannot  and  has  not  been 
dM  case  ;  for  it  would  be  ridicnlous  for  the  Swedes  and  Norwe- 
gians to  purchase  British  goods  m  the  interior  of  Germany,  and 
«Bb}ectthcttiaehres  to  a  number  of  charges,  additional  freight,  and 
Incal  dutiea,  when  they  can  have  the  goods  direct  firom  England 
^rith  a  saving  of  at  least  fnm  85  to  SO  per  cent.  From  all  &e  it 
cieartyfollows,that  if  Prussia  and  Russia  are  crippled  and  restricted 
in  Am  export  trade  to  this  country,  whereby  they  become  lets 
able  to  take  those  j^^oods  from  off  the  hands  of  dieir  countrymeain 
the  interior^  as  also  from  the  more  remote  nations,  who  resort  to 
the  shipping  ports  with  the  view  of  first^disposin^of  their  own 
modsy  and^  dien  taking  Mtish  goods  in  return,  (for  die  Polish, 
Mfsian,  and  Prussian  landholders  do  not  dispose  of  their  wood 
meMy  to  dear  the  land,  as  does  die  Canadian  settler,  but  to 
saake  a  rerenueout  of  it,  which  in  many  instances  consists  of  the 
whole  of  thar  income)  it  f^dlows  of  course,  that  in  the  first  j^e 
the  direct  shipments  for  the  consumption  of  British  goods  in 
Prussia  and  Russia  must  be  crippled  iti  the  same  degree  \  and  in 
^  next  place  dut  die  Poles,  Russians,  and  Prussians,  cannot  at-* 
tmd  the  German  fairs  for  the  purchase  of  Brirish  goods  (which 
af^ain  afiects  die  indirect  shipments  by  way  of  Germany,  Holland, 
and  Flanders,)  becauae  the  means  do  not  only  fail  them  to  pav  for 
ftese  goods,  (for  if  they  cannot  dispose  of  their  own  produce, 
whfiewith  are  diey  to  purchase  foreign  goods  ?)  but  they  will  by 
daoees  accusteoi  diemselves  ^  disuse  Wfth  British  goods  alto- 
gmer,  and  put  up  widi  an  equivalent  of  home  manufactures; 
tfdunigli  pediaps  et  inferior  make  and  substance,  ret  not  without 
ansiraring  the  immediate  purpose }  and  sure  enonf^  with  diat  cer- 
taivrr  dut  the  best  made  English  ardde,  eren  widi  |;reat  sacrifice 
in  pnoe,  will  not  hereafter  be  capable  of  so  easUy  tfaslodging  dien 
the  pcejudice  in  favor  of  home  manufactures,  as  it  is  difficult  at 
preaenC  for  die  home  manufiscturer  to  dislodge  the  prejudice  gene- 
tadly  entertained  in  favor  of  British  goods  in  those  countries.*  I 
beg  leave  only  to  add  here,  that  the  British  estports  by  way  of 
€mmany>  lloUand,  and  Zanders,  have  amounted  amce  the  peace, 
en  an  average  to  about  eleven  miUioas  of  pounda  sterling  annually, 

'  What  BiioDaparte  therefor?,  V I  may  express  myself  so,  was  not  enabled 
te  accomplish' wi;th  all  hi»  decrees^  Engknd  will  hriog  upon  herself,  by  her 
own  acts,  in  rtiitricliBx  asd  criivplinc  ceneral  tnule  wiih  the  Coetiiieot. 
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of  which  the  Prussians,  Po]e^,  and  Russians,  may  fairljr  be  eon^ 
sideted  consumers  td  at  least  three, fourths  of  that  amouiit,  (for 
they  have  not  yet,  as  most  of  the  Germans  have  done,  leagued 
together  and  bound  themselves  to  abstain  from  the  use  and  con- 
sumption of  all  British  goods,  however  likely  it  may  be  that  ne» 
cessity  and  their  empty  purses  vTill  at  last  league  and  bind  them 
together  to  follow  a  similar  course  if  the  policy  of  England  should 
wUl  it  so,)  and  if  these  three  fourths  be  added  to  what  England 
exports  direct  to  the  Russian  and  Prussian  ports,  Great  Britain 
will  find  to  possess  in  those  nations,  a  regular  customer  to  the 
amount  of  between  eleven  and  twelve  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
annually,  which  indeed  ought  to  carry  so  minch  additional  weight, 
in  considering  what  is  necessary  to  keep  so  important  and-benefi* . 
cial  a  trade  to  this- country  upon  liberal  and  reciprocal  ternos  wtdi 
those  nations.  -    • 

'.  I  shall  now  state  in  what  manner  the  British  shipping  ititerest 
may  or  may  not  be  affected  by  the  shipping  of  Northern  Eutope^ 
in. case  their  trade  to  Great  Britain  were  to  be  increased,  and  that 
to  the  British  American  possessions  less  encouraged,  as  has  been 
the  case  of  late. 

NorMFay  and  Sweden  have  invariably  carried  on  their  trade  in 
their  own  shipping,  and  were  also  to  a  great  extent  the  carriers 
fox  other  nations.  Russia  possesses  very  little  shipping  of  her 
own,  and  the  whole  extent  of  her  trade  with  Great  Britain  is 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  carried  on  by  Britbh  shipping.  Pi^sia} 
Qwing  to  the  extent  of  her  former  ^hipping,  was  enabled  to  carry 
perhaps  the  greater  part  of  her  more  valuable  produce,  such  as 
grain,  seeds,.  &c.  in  her  own  shipping  to  foreign  countries,  anfd 
left  her  timber  trade,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  be  conducted 
entirely  by  ships  of  foreign  nations,  among  which  England  poSr 
^ssed  the  greatest  share,  as  being  the  greatest  purchaser  of  her  dm*- 
ber,  deals,  and  staves.  During  the  war,  Prussia  lost  alnaost  the 
whole  of  her.  shipping,  and  to  maintain  that  she  will  one  day  or 
other  rebuild  that  shipping,  is,  under  the  present  state  of  Euro* 
pean  navigation,  totally  out  of  all  question.  Neither  do  prudence 
and  policy  re<;ommend  Prussia  ever  again  to  possess  a  great  mer** 
cantile  fleet.  She  cannot  build  her  ships  of  so  cheap  a  material 
as  fir- wood,  as  is  the  case  in  Norway  and  Sweden ;  for  if  she  biakf 
^t  fiU,'She  must  do  it  with  the  view  of  carrying  more  valiiable  and 
heavy  cargoes  over  sea,  such  as  grain,  seeds,  .&c.,  behig  the  natu^ 
r^  produce  of  her  country,,  and  which  requir^es  particubrly  a 
stout,  strong,  and  oak-built  vessel,  as  upon  iniferior  built  ships  not 
only  an  insurance  might  be  difficult  to  be  eflfected,  but  they  would 
also  render  the  cargoes  extremely  liable  to  get  damaged.  Isorwayi 
on  the  contrary,  wan(^  a  mere  wpgden  box  in  the  shape  of  a  shipi 
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to  keep  together  and  carry  her  wooden  cargo,  which  never,  sinks, 
(and  others  she  does  not  possess)  to  the  opposite  coast;  and  this 
she  effects  almost  without  any  risk,  waiting  the  turn  of  fair  wind 
and  weather,  while  ships  from  the  Baltic  ports  are  exposed  to  far 
greater  danger  and  almost  any  kind  of  weather.  Besides,  Prussia 
must  import  all  her  iron,  tar,  and  pitch,  from  Sweden,  consequent- 
ly from  her  own  competitor  in  ship-building,  and  these  items  form 
no  immaterial  addition  to  the  expense  of  building  ships ;  it  thence 
arises  that  Prussia  cannot  build  ships  at  all  in  competition  with 
the  other  nations.  In  the  next  place  she  cannot  nayigate  them  at 
atiy  thing  like  the  expense  other  nations  do,  and  particularly  as 
cheap  as  England  does  \  for  the  very  heavy  additional  dues  under 
sundry  denominations,  such  as  lights,  pilotages,  &c.  paid  on  fo- 
reign ships  in  England,  above  what  British  ships  pay,  act  as  a  con^- 
plete  prohibition  from  interfering  with  the  British  shipping  in- 
teresfj  and  although  Norway  pays  these  additional  dues  also,  yet 
many  are  the  advantages  which  she  again  possesses  over  the  Baltic 
shipping.  One  other  serious  obstacle,  to  which  the  Prussian 
shipping  is  exposed,  is  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  sufficiency  of 
expert  sailors  to  navigate  her  ships,  and  the  consequent  exorbitant 
p^y  she  has  to  make,  even  to  unexperienced  men :  for  Prussia  not 
making  sea-fishing  a  branch  of  her  trade,  as  do  Norway,  Holland, 
^nd  Sweden,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  seafaring  men  are  to  be 
met  with 'in  that  abundance  as  is  the.  case  in  diose  countries^ 
Hence  also  the  difficulty  described  in  the  evidence,  of  managing 
and  navigating  her  ships  with  that  ease  as  other  nations  do,  who 
by  nature  as  it  were  are  born  to  become  seafaring  men.  The 
British '  shipping  interest  cannot  therefore  have  any  thing  to  ap- 
prehend from  the  Prussian  and  Russian  shipping,  but  on  the  con- 
trary has  every  thing  to  hope  from  an  enlivened  tr?de  with  those 
countries.  Much  otherwise  however  is  the  case  as  it  regards 
Norway  and  Sweden  1  These  countries  being  in  possession  of  all 
the  materials  for  ship-building  themselves,  and  in  the  general  habit 
of  building  their  ships  of  the  cheapest  articles,  such  as  fir-wood, 
&c.  because  the  goods  th^y  have  to  carry  do  not  require  a  stronger 
built  vessel  \  are  thus  enabled  to  raise  at  any  time  any  number  of 
flhips  at  less  than  half  the  price  at  which  any  other  nation  can  ac- 
complish it  \  and  as  they  have  always  fishermen  and  sailors  enough^ 
who.  while  at  home  earn  but  a  miserable  living,  and  will  there- 
fore  readily  embrace  the  offisr  of  going  to  sea  even  at  half  the  pay 
which  other  nations  allow  their  sailors,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained but  that  Norway  and  Sweden  will  at  all  times  employ  their 
own  shipping  in  preference,  and  carry  ilieir  countries'  produce  to 
£ngland  and  d^ewhere,  exdusively  in  their  own  ship8»  whenever 
opportunity  ofiers ;  Indeed  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  law  and  re« 
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fltriction  in  Sweden,  to  ship  in  any  other,  but  SiNre4i8b  b^^  T^^fet 
some  of  the  produce  of  that  ^HQl;qr  \  wl  |lthoi|gh  it  9)^^'1^  j^ 
the  official  returns,  as  if  Norwfiy  did  stiU  employ  iWie  9nt^ 
shipping,  (even  that  number  beiog  pv^f  a>  oqe  |q  siy,  '%^  whirt 
Prussia  employe  of  Britisi(  tonnage,)  yet  I  rather  thfnk  tbaf  c|le$^' 
ar6  Norwegian  buil^  vessels  upder  Briti^  colors,  and  Qiosf  ^^^. 
captured  and  resold  to  them  dunng  the  war.  "- 

When,  therefore,  the  British  sbip-owp^rs  arf  poder  ^gf^t  ^WK^^ 
hensions  that  they  wquld  loose  aj^opce  that  employ  f6r  their  4|)ti>9^ 
which  they  possess  at  present  in  the  timbmr  trade  firpm  Qw^M  I ' 
they  are  not  wrong  in  their  conclusion*  as  regards  Nfn'way  |l)a  ' 
Sweden  t^for  if  Governmentf  should  determine  to  9l$er  ^  Ptce^ 
duties  on  European  wood,  so  as  to  regulals  them  on  d<»aill^  f^T'^ 
instance,  according  to  their  lengths  ai>d  cubical  ^on|£n|s,  ^  de^idit^  ^ 
preference  would  thereby  be  given  to  Norway  and  Swedjspn  fWlt^' 
which  preference  those  C9unt|ries  wo\|id  90on  ^trcise  |ipt  a^jy  - 
ov^r  the  British  North  American  possession^  but  a)9o  over  PnilWVl  ■' 
and  Russia,  and  thereby  hurt  the  British  shipping  intere^  tS^t^  * 
nillly.     For  it  admits  of  no  doubt  whate?^,  that  um)er  Mcb  ^  ; 
cumstto(ies  Norway  is  8|ble  and  woi|ld   Xf9%  4prtt^.e  fo|r^wftl|^^  ' 
to  inundatp'  this  country  with  her  deals  and  ttodieT  brought  liers 
in  her  own  shipping  and  under  eyery  adT^niagei  so  vstoe^^^d^^- 
all  other  nations:  tor  I  need  pnly  refer  |o  the  official  retitmi of 
what  ^^drway  was  competent  to  a(xompliah  even  in  the  f)ce  €f  * 
these  high  duties,  when  in  flu^  y/u^r  1810  she  exported  to  thfe|   '.- 
country  T2,S84  loads  of  timber  an4  upwards  of  4(M>00  gr^ats^^ 
artsof  deals^  ends,  and  battenj^,  being  twice  the  quantity  ibehfM)   - 
beenin  the  h^itof  fliupplying  %\ii^  <;ountry  wi.dis  on  an  99^^ ''^ 
for  the  iast  26  years  ^    and,  haw  soon  would  she  not  doiil^!^  ^' 
and  triple  these  exports  to  which  the  vicinity  of  h^cOuiHrfi  ^    * 
well  as  her  whole  sitvisftton^  fully  enjtit)^  her,  if  she  cocil4  ^^ 
irith  such  an  advantage  tp  herself  ^uid  to  her  ahippiag  int^fe9|n 
and  also  with  so  decided  a  preference  ov^  all  oth(er  poiiBitrie$j|  tv^  ' 
the  British  North  American  ppssessioa^.  not  jsxcepted,  the  nmci  ^    ^ 
their  timber  and  deals  come  nearest  in  ^fJ^XiXj  to  the  Norwilgiff 
timber  and  deals,  and  must  tlierefpre  sufi^r  mo^  m  sale  when  i#t^  ' 
madkets  are  kept  overstocked  by  iniporta^ipni  frovi    Npnriif- 
Nodifalg  of  the  kind,  boweyer,  hav^  the  QrilU^  sh^ows^evs  tQ  ^ 
preheiid  from  Prussia  and  Russia;  pp  d^  contraty  it  H^M^w 
appear^  that  not  only  the  wjiole  of  th^  British  lih^prngn  which  pf 
.  any  regulatidn  in  the  timber  duties  ip  f^or  of  diose  ^untfifd 
(and  wnfch  would  be  in  favor  of  Norway  iiad  Sweden  too)  rnigh^  wit 
^  thrown  out  of  employ  ^om  the  Cjanada  V^^t  WQHH  find  a  f^B  ^ 
more  profitable  employ  in  the  Pr^s$iaii  ^4  ^U^tJil»&  jportSj  bill:  l]^ 
also  any  oiverplus  pf  tiritish  4^|SViP9  ^PW  W4\f  ^M)^m(ilffy^ 
would  fiild  it  a  profitahlo^  busiMsa  to  f  esoit  to  those  cooalhet  aad 
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sMIt  fiod  eni^^  if  Ovi  bMa  a/^i  ditisfe  lislddhft  #6r&  to  be  r  em- 
8tt4^  to  their  toting  sitllatioa  i^tf  tli^  offieial  returns  it  appear^^ 
tlmtfa^Btituh  lUppii^  ekhpiby^a  iii  it^  trade  witU  the  Nditti' 
AikkMtAa  po«i6ft8l5lil  tdnrilted  df  the  fbllbvirihg  tonnage,  viz.  in 
1814,  «l,9d9  i  Iti  1615,  14^,44^^  Ih  I8l6,  l80,SdI  $  in  1817^ 
Id0,5e6  ;  in  1618,  ie6fi95 ;  alid  ifi  Isld,  551,488  ions,  oF which 
BOvirifre^  a  ^Hb^AitthLe  tfulhbei^  ttkded  t6  Newfoundland  and, 
Oipe  BretOH}  ftodi >n^e(lte  no  ^o6&,  ot  hatdlj  any,  is  exported  to 
thii tdiUltrf  f  siiid  itetefori!  tdd  their  cat gbes  ihade  up  of  other  goods  i 
ei$^^ix6^Mghthi4i\itt)h^ik^ta^4f  Cd$oih«  extentat  least,  as  reg^rdd 
CWiJkU,  ^dViLdccft]d,a!id  NsW  Briids^iek,  which  will  always  re- 
ttiain  sure  fc%lc^  toch^  Bfiddh  shipping.  Ilbwever,ihe  abov^ 
c^tdiitibil  m  Witteh  tdn^ag^  divested  of  this  portion  qi  sure, 
eitlbldjr,  aild  a1^  divested  at  that  Extraordinary  number  of  ship^ 
seMoiit  in  the  tiArb  latt^l*  yeard,  ham%  1818  and  1819,  eyidenUy, 
tt^  the:  Vi^^nf*  6r  bringing  ^way  is  much  timber  as  possible^  (the 
ntietal  bldief  teiidiftg  td  the  exp^dtsktion  of  a  duty  being  to  be 
bid  oil  Mtsrth  Ate^fic^afi  tifnb^f )  will  allow  niE  to  state  fairly  when  , 
Isftf,  that  if  Ga^Mntti^ht  Hhduld  coiisidei*  ic  to  be  tbe  interest  of 
OM  td^hlty  t6  iliitybse  a  dtitf  dh  the  iihportaiioii  of  all  American 
tiitobef,  the  UtJfhbst  i^dctibn  of  th^  British  shipping  employed  in 
thsit  ttad^  ^buid  hot  aihbtiht  fb  alx)vE  one  hundred  thousand  tons^ 
anM^lv ;  t<it  if  1  idlbi^  the  ph>gressive  indfease  of  tonnage  em-. 
ffldf<$ll  m>lb  18l4tbl8ltto  naVe  beefa  called  for  in  consequence 
df.2i.r^[Ulat  and  stekif  ihdrease  itl  the  tt^de  of  the  British  An>e. 
rtausk^Mm^sion^  and  take  £00,000  tbh§  qf  shipping  annually  as. 
th^  In^itiiUih  of  th^  utmost  iraiits  wbicli  that  country  might  re- 
qUMf>  in  A  IregUlar  and  Hot  a  itunotis  thide,  (as  h'aS  been  the  case  of 
llt^)  k.M^iil  appear  that  bh  the av^rag? ^e  overplus  of  tonnage.. 
ettl|)k>fed  iii  1818  asid  f  819  cohsisted  oiily  df  109,6sri  tons  per 
ah iiyii.  tiow  if  the  BHtish  Aihericifi  pbssessibns  found  a  iregu^ 
hLty^e  in  timbel^  such  as  they  had  between  1814  axid  181?, 
(b^iig  also  thd  period  ^bse^ueht  id  the  peace  with  the  North  of 
EUfd|>^)  answer  theii-  purpose  mudh  better,  and  by  which  they 
'W&te  gn^dlnUly  increasing  th^if'  exports  to  this  country  with  pront 
t6  thdiis^Ir^s  and  with  profit  tb  the  ^hip-o^her|  and  supplied  this 
c6ti(nt^  at  the  rate  of  .1tM,655  loads  of  timber  annually,  [as  '^ill . 
sf'pei^  tHiixi  the  btieial  refufnifb  hare  ^dhially  been  the  case); ^hy 
iDbiild  th^y  be  any  ibhger  encouraged  to  sketch  beyond  theii^ 
r^oi,  to  dtaw  forth  the  United  Sltates  timber  with  a  vie^ptde-r 
ffaudihg  the  Brifish  tev«n\>e,  afid  id  riiih  themselves  and  the  British 
g^p-o^ijriieri  too,  when  iil^reastng  diAi  exports  of  timber  tq  even 
mdrt  than  dbiible  diat  r^ii&r  quantity  of  their  former  supplies, 
ai  has  6een  done  in  18f8  and  1819',  in  which'  two  years  tne^  ex- 
{Mittiift  te  tSos  bbiihtrf  >a(f  the  fate'oF^fifi8,5i84  (oads  of  timber  per 
annom  i    And  this  not  because  it  is  a  profitable  trade  to  thcm- 
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selves  (for  it  appears,  in  evidence  that  Xb^e  n^t  procQ^eds  of  .fjliaf 
timber,  deducting  freight  and  charges  inlEngland,  amouijt.  to.  five 
shillings  and  four-pence  per  load  only,  and  are  even  less  at,  this, 
present  moment,  consequently  to  barely  as  much  as  die  expense 
of  putting  it  on  board  the  ships  in  the  American  ports  will  come  tp,^' 
aud  which  causes  them  a  lossof  upwards  of  twenty  shillings  on 
every  load  of  timber)  ;  nor  because  it  is  a  profitable  business  'to 
th|^  ship-owner  in  employing  his  ships  upon  such  voyages  (for 
I  defy  any  man  to  prove  that  by  2/.  '7s.  6d.  or  even  by  SI,  per  load 
freight  on  timber  from  Quebec,  he  can  so  niuch  as  pay  his  way> 
much  less  clear  any  thing  for  wear  and  tear  or  occasional  repairs» 
and  without  which  his  ship  is  unfit  to  proceed  to  sea  : — besi.des» 
if  at  times  obliged  when  meeting  with  no  employ  for  his  shfp  at 
those  ports,  and  which  has  been  the  case  too  frequently,  tp  pur-, 
chase  a  cargo  on  own  or  ship's  account,  rather  than  haye  the 
vessel  sail  back  in  ballast,  the  parties  interested  have  bee^.c^rtain 
of  losing  invariably  not  only  the  whole  of  the  purchase  money 
laid  out  upon  the  cargo,  but  in  most  instances  the  freight  top, 
which  they  would  have  earned  to  pay  their  expenses  if  situated 
otherwise) :  but  because  it  is  thought  that  by  going  on  in  thi^  im-f 
provident  course,  things  will  come  round  at  last,  and  profit  may  be. 
niade  ultimately  where  nothing  but  serious  losses  arQ  to  be  .met 
with  at  present;  (they  however  who  flatter  themselves  t;hus,  do 
not  consider  that  the  defectiveness  of  all  the  American  timber  is 
such  as  to  preclude  every  prospect  of  future  better  success) |. and 
because  it  is  to  deprive  other  nations  from  participating  in .  the 
timber  trade  with  this  country,  which  they  are  as  much  and 
more  entitled  to  as  the  United  States,  they  not  introducing  dieir 
goods  into  this  country  by  any  illegal  means  as  are  resorted  to  in  the 
latter  case  ^  and  finally,  because  to  deprive  England  of  that  benefit, 
^hich  she  enjovs  in  return,  and  would  increase  to  enjoy  in  her 
export  trade  witn  those  nations  if  to  them  a  greater  share  of  the 
timber  trade  were  thus  to  be  given.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  even 
the  labor  and  expense  bestowed  upon  bringing  the  timber  from 
the  interior  of  America  to  the  shipping  ports  is  a  g^in  to  the 
British  American  settlements,  because  the  laborer  employed  is  in . 
most  instances  a  .United  States  man,  yrho  will  gladly  e^rn  in  his 
neighbour's  country,  but  spend  what  earned  in  his  own ;  moreover,^ 
the  greater  the  exports  of  timber  become  from  Canada  and  the 
adjoining  districts,  the  more  will  the  British  revenue  suffer,  for  a^ 
much  as  the  supply  from  the  nearer  sources  in  the  Bridsh  Colonies 
must  of  course  diminish,  as  sure  will  these  United  States  men  not 
scruple  in  bringing  the  United  States  timber  to  the  British  Ameri- 
can ports  for  shipment  to  Great  Britain,  and  thus  defraud  the 
British  revenue  as  it  were  doubly  :  firsts  as  affects  the  npn  receipt 
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of  all  duty  whatever  on  the  timber  brought  here  from  the  United 
States'  by  the  channel  as  stated  before^  and  secondly,  as  the 
greater  importations  of  that  timber  will  ih  some  respect  exclude 
a  greater  portion  of  European  timber  from  coming  to  the  British 
markets,  the  British  revenue  mu^t  naturally  suffer  on  this  difference 
of  importations  to  the  extent  of  3/.  5s.  per  every  load,  which  if 
taken  at  the  moderate  calculation  of  100,000  loads  annually,  at 
once  produces  a  difference  of  325,000^.  less  receipt  per  annum  to 
the  Exchequer  of  this  country. 

If  then  it  is  considered,  that  by  checking  the  late  Unnatural  and 
ezorbftant  timber  exports  from  America,  a  quantity  of  about 
120,000  load$  of  that  unprofitable  and  almost  useless  article  (for 
its  defects  and  total  uselessness  has  been  proved  elsewhere),  tvould 
annually  i)e  kept  back  from  reaching  this  country,  and  whereby 
the  regular  employ  of  British  shipping  frotn  Canada  be  brought 
within  the. compass  of  about  200,000  tons  annually;  it  follows  then 
of  course,  that  the  demand  for  a  useful  article  of  timber,  (such  as 
the  North  of  Europe  produces)  would  increase,  and  that  Prussia 
and  Russia  in  supiplying  this  quantity  of  timber  would  fully  engage 
an  the  British  shipping,  thereby  thrown  out  of  employ  in  the 
Am^can  trade*,  and  if  I  also  consider  that  (independent  of  many 
becteir  chances  always  oflFering  in  the  Baltic  ports,  such  as  seed  or 
grain  freights  and  others,  if  not  to  England  so  to  other  countries 
in  which  British  ships  may  also  participate)  the  present  Baltic 
freights  would  be  raised  somewhat  by  an  enlivened  demand  for 
Baltic  timber  and  by  a  duty  being  laid  on  American  timber;  and 
that  British  ships  might  make  three  to  four  voyages  from  the  BaU 
tic  ports  annually;  it  folio ws,  that  the  British  ship-owner  would 
earn  from  4/.  to  61.  sterling  per  load,  where  he  at  present 
hardly  gets  one  half  thereof,  independent  of  many  other  saving8» 
sttcb  as  a  more  expensive  outfit,  a  greater  complement  of  men,  &C4 
which  are  necessarily  required  upon  longer  and  more  distant  voy- 
ages- 

When  speaking  here  all  along  of  American  timber,  I  have  care^^ 
fully  abstained  from  saying  any  thing  of  or  interfering  with  Cana^* 
da  deals,  for  that  branch  of  trade  involves  quite  different  interests. 
The  establishments  and  machinery  in  the  British  North  American 
possessions  for  the  converting  of  timber  into  deals  are  considerable, 
and  an  important  capital  has  been  vested  in  saw-mills,  &c.,  the 
breaking  up  of  which  would  certainly  cause  much  greater  injury 
to  the  individuals  interested  therein,  than  what  the  checking  ox  the 
tn^t  in  American  timber  would  do;  for  by  the  latter  a  few  labor^ 
iqg  men  only,  and  chiefly  natives  of  the  United  States,  would  be 
dirown  out.  of.  employ  and  find  ample  amends  elsewhere :- nor 
fMiUit  be  the  intereyt  of  this  countiy  not  to  encourage  the  de^l 
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tfa4«  wldi  Canadai  ftQr:Wbttever  t^e  defecti  may  be  )rf  AffidfeA 
tini)>er|  a»fagtvdt  4iKrabttity»  if  i$  al#o  ia  erklence^  that  the  Camdhi 
deilsr^re  fM&ttly  dficieitf  ^  the,  purposes'  they  are  made  use  of^ 
ftff d  wlfeh  in  beti  are  ai),  equivaleicit  to  the  greater  proportion  «tf 
If eirway  dealtf)  and  :«ritf  here^ter  fully  aod  amply  replae($  any  foft- 
iiig  (tf  of  sopplieft  from  Norway^  in  case  that  country  ^ula  finS 
it  €o  bt  her  itttereat  to  supply  Uermanyi  Holland}  France,*  and  io 
OHf  to  a  jmater.exfeeat  thm  she  did  hitherto, '  and  for  whic^ 
there  is  sufficient  room  left  to  hen 

When,  thefefiose,  the  lords'  Committee  have  Yecommended  ttat 
the  doti«s  on  dtab/Bboiidd  be  equalised  according  to  their  Iengd»^ 
and  m«de  piioporuonaie  to  tlMtr  cubical  contents,  they  caofnot  hm 
'  been  -aware  ikit  by  so^  doing^  the  whole  of  the  Canada  deal  CMde^ 
ae  lureil  as  the  deal  tiAde  with  Russia  and  Prussia,  mu&t  be  tCXtHy 
'  aiMlihilatad^  and  that  a  eeiff  iderable  reduction  hi  the  rerenneLof  thi^ 
country)  a9.«l^  a  irery  freat  injury  to  the  Btitish  shipping  ibteM^ 
mUflCbethe^tftain  consequence  of  such  a  inesisttre.'  i 

It  ^fw^  in  eridene^f  that  prejudice  m  this  country  is  tft  htfot 
el  Norway  daab  oret .  those  of  other  countriesj  not  becsTuse  ttat 
pvifudte&is  just,  «r  that  the  Norway  deals  are  really  of  a  hmet. 
*qu(di«y  or  greafeor  durability,  but  because  they  are  easier  conVcflm** 
b)e<»  This  admisaioft  pion^  at  oncei  if  do  othcsr  nroof  eduld  b(^ 
giveii,  that  "die  qusdity  of  Norway  deals  b  mueh  inferior  t6  diat  o£ 
the^PfUssnn  and  Rusmn  article:  and  how  can  it  be  DtbefiMse^ 
«when  eoMiibiedi  that,  the  Norway  tree  shoots  ttp  taptdlyi  and 
%i^ef  grows,  and  caiiMl  grow  upon  that  90II  to  perfection^  bat  v^ 
tdaam  afanqrs^  pacdy  <iwiiig  to  its  diminished  iiie^  a  Mftifklattppy 
kifkl  ef  aMsetanee^  whereas  the  Prusfia  and  Russia  article,  feqiHr«- 
iiig  many  yeara  to  anive  at  ita.full  growth  ^nd  proper  tis^  on 
lilwaysi  and  is  Jmratiahly  dhretted  of  thai  soft  and  stopy  eiteriol^  of 
the  ttee^and  no#e  h$t  me  most  durable  part  thereof  ifi  sent  ta  tfua 
eounfery^  Hence  it  fpUow%  that  the  boa^maker,  the  earpentetf^  or 
jofc-bmlder,  will  rather  purchase  and  work  up  Norway  deals,  tliey 
tAii^  kss.titnftaiid  raqnirisg.  less  kbor  in  the  concerting  itltfn 
for  hitynqmae^  than  to  make  use  of  ibe  strm^er  atd  mime  thntl* 
ble^nstkle  of  Prussian  and  Russian  inqportation;  f6t  luiniig  the 
Rresti!^  'fccilifty.  in  speedier  cermpletxng  His  job  of  Ae  easieit  eenven^ 
Mm  iboU^  Jese  durable  article  in  the  first  instance^  the  job>*faUdef 
abd  coosidenl  it  more  ptofi^le  to  hims^,  if  ihatTeryaailOft  jdb 
wanta  hia  helping  hand  soon  orer  ,again.^hOuld  then,  with  um 
ptefttdiceiiifher  favorv  Norway, enjov  a  stiU  more  dedded  (iitfe* 
rence^  as  rq^ards  the  paymientt  of  duties  on  her  deals^  no^  dOnbt  ci|s 
be  enlcftainedi.  b<it  fmt  shtf  lA^nld  soon  engrosa  to  herself  t^ 
wMeu^tbe  ffeai  t^f  m^  England,  wathottt  gtrlng  this  eeon* 
try  eren  a  shnW  of  benefit  m  tlw  eoMnd^  0^  ton^^ 
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fpodg  sikA  JCfAomi  prodiiie;  or  the  emptoyiMnt  df  itiy  of  he^ 
Mffing>t^or9  independent  of  die  Mrantage  whidb.Ndrway  lm$ 
ifaowe  aU  otheK  iutionsy  in  conrerting  the  ttee  imo  tob  at »  dmttjpff 
Mt%  (vrhile  lii  Canada  ajid  c^tn  m  Prasria  and*  Httflfekli  lisa  XMf 
k  loaded  with  heavy  expenses  pferious  to  reaehbig  the  plac6 
'  vbere  it  k  to  be  mariiifactured  mto  deals)^  add  «dio  her '^uMtiorliy 
orar  Fmssta^  Russia^  and  Canada^  in  sendiffg  the  deak  itt  W  owfl 
^ppii^  to  England^  at  a  comparatite  smaH  expense  acwl  fsdutMid 
freq;fat8 ;  yet»  ao  decidedly  fa?oraU«  Hb  Ae  sitttadon  of  her  eotiitt#y^ 
that  at  ahj  period  of  the  year  she  ean  hafe  a  oommtod  over  the 
9iitiah  oiadietSi  and  orerstjock  ihem  with  deate  to  theexchisioii  ahd 
orest  injury  of.  all  other  nations;  and  a4  patticidarly  alAMfst  idl 
taildings  lii  this  cbnntry^  are  contracted  for  and  coouneitded 
fqpon  in  the  former  patt  of  the  year^  the  would  be  enabled  topoitf 
into  the  British  markets,  soon  after  die  coomieoeemeitt  ef  the  y«ftr^ 
such  quantities  of  deals,  (taldng  adratitaee  of  theeutfcttt  seUilig 
priees  ^hich  would  always  ensure  her  a  oeneit),  a^*  not  only  to 
aatisfy  that  demand  Ions  before  her  move  remote  ^compeiitt^ 
oottld  work  themselres  out  bf  a  hard  froien  nafigatioo^  but  wodld 
idao  have  caused  by  th^  time  they  ndght  be  emdiled  laiithff  kMN« 
with  their  goods^  a  conuderable  reduction  in  |rric8^  SO-Aa  lO  d^^ite 
:  them  of  every  proepect  of  disposing  of  their  gooda  ^Ihoot  teout^-i 
wm§  m  considerable  loss }  knd  uds  repeated  oaoe^  twieei  0t  tlitioif  iti 
the  commehcemerit  and  fell  of  the  yeaf',  would  soofl«tfttliiHie  IIk^ 
Canadian,  as  well  as  Prussian  and  Russkla  deal  merthantjr  diftl  k 
wtonlld  be  useless  to  compete!  wldt  Netrwuy  any  longer  BUdetmcli 
4laoided  SNivantages  which  she  #otdd  haWlMrer  thettl,alid.AAjt  k 
would  be  much  better  to  considei^  tfie  tl|dtd  krreated  «i  tbdM 
.e^lpensive  establishments  far  conv^tdiig  timber  faito  deak  It  «lid« 
OS -totally  lost^than  ihcrealef  that  toss  vumMf  tiy  an  additk^Ml 
oqpiial  hid  out  b  the  pvrohase  of  thehiw  attidtfi  ottt  0f  tirlllell 
the  purchase  money  stnd  subsequent  esfrntH  toM  Mf^  hi 
Tcafixed.  The  capital  so  testiNi  in  thesft  dinars  establiahmiMli 
for  tfa&  mantifacturiilg  of  deak  fbrm»  indeed  «  Ve#y  impomOi  Mr 
txk^  which  in  itself  requires  mature  eohsidofaAm^  for  k  wMUl 
appear  that  the  British  Ametfcaft  aeltliM  «te  oonsldettd  w  hifHi 
land  out  upwards  of  libiOdOi  8tei)ltl|,^  hi  MiMUitk  46d  4b<fi# 
dependent  lequkitett}  while  to  Pfussbi  k  wmiU  omm  i  (Mai 
loss  of  about  one  miffien  and  i  hatf>  alid  »  Aufkia  mudkakM 
the  asmi^,  besides  what  the  l6ts  of  tnlde'  imt  (fotke^uiMMl  ^u^H 
wonid  amoum  to  in  addkien  to  tke  afdieiaid  fotll  losi,  end  #hkih 
wflsnsU  far  outweigh  that  slim  Mted  t#  M  bwfaig  by  M^r^af  for 
hii  debts  of  some  years  staiidingi 

.Ffodt  Ak  tbedit  ako  foHonNj  tkat  to  i^ird  to  tfiefaUMrii^ 
4i9eitio%  j^ut  by  Ae  hoti^  QottMtmg  u  per  piffi  Sl^  <«  II 
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tbete  any  fair  feason  why  tl^  other  nordiern  powers  should  have  it 
ComparatWeladvanUge  over  Norway  in  the  scale  of  duties  ?"  that 
question  ^pght  in  fairness  to  have  been  answered  in  the  affirmaove, 
and  not  injKe  negative  I  For  not  only  that  Prussia  and  Russia  .hare^ 
to  pay  from-50  to  76  per  cent  higher  freights  than  Norway  does, 
but  they  have  also  to  pay  more  than  double  the  insurance  she 
might-  have  to  be  at  if  not  sared,  (for  in  fact  she  seldom  pays  any 
iusuranoe.  at  all)  being  generally^  saved  owing  to  the  quick  passages 
her  ships  are  enabled  to  make)  besides  many  other  extra  expenses 
Russia  and  Prussia  are  exposed  to— such  as  Sound<^dues^  additional 
light  duieSf  pilotages,  &c.,  when  coming  through  the  Sound  and  all 
alpng  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  coasts ;  ail  of  which  Norway 
knows,  and  p^s  nothing.     The  greater  breadth  therefore  in  the 
Prassijin  and  Russian  deals  over  those  of  Norway,  consisting  of 
a^ut  oile  sixth,  would  not  be  any  thing  like  an  equivalent  for  all 
the  .additional  disbursements  enumerated  above,  if  the  advantage 
0|i  the  greater  average  lengths  of  Prussian  and  Russian  deals  were 
not  in  some  respects  to  compensate  for  those  additional  charges 
and  expenses.     Besides,  the  vicinity  of  Norway  has  so  decided  an 
advantage  over  Prussia  and  Russia,  (and  also  in  a  greater  degree 
over  Canada  too)  chat  the  ships  of  Norway  may  perform  with  ease, 
forwards  and  backwards,  from  9  to  10  voyages  annually,  and  thus 
sail  at  much}lpwer  freights  ;  whilst  two,  tnree,  and  four  yoyages 
to  the  utmost,  can  only  be  completed  from  the  Baltic  in  the 
course  of  the  season.     Again,  Norway  has  that  advantage  ovef 
Prussia,  Russia,   and  Canada,  that  she   need  never  start  with 
h^.  Cargoes  for  England,  until  she  receive  advice  of  higher  or 
rising  prices  in  thelBritish  markets,  and  which  may  reach  her  19 
the  course  of  one  week,  so  as  always  to  give  her  the  benefit  of 
that  advice;  while  Prussia,  Russb,  and  Canada,  are  chiefly  govern- 
ed in  their  shipments  by  the  season,  in  which  they  must  complete 
tbeyn,  be  the  .prices  good  or  bad  in  England,  or  otherwise  be  shut 
out  from  sending,  their  goods  at  all  to  mis  country.    If  or  has  this 
country  erer  acted  otherwise  but  on  the  liberal  principle,  that  the 
Baltic  ports  should  have  that  preference  over  the  nearer  situated 
countries  which  in  justice  is  due  to  them,  owing  to  the  greater 
distance,  the  shorter  season  for  completing  dieir  shipments,  and  the 
many  ei:tra  expenses,  trouble,  and  risk  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
and  of  which   their  nearer  situated  competitors  know  and  fear 
nothing.    If  a  farther  illustration  of  tUs  fact  be  necessary^  I  need 
only  refer  to  the  last  act  of  Parliament,  restricting  the  free  impor* 
tajion  of  com^  in  which  it  is  stipulated,  that  the  Baltic  ports  should 
enjoy  a  period  of  three  months  before  the  act  is  to  be  enforced    . 
against  mem  %  while  the  nearer  ports  enjoy  that  benefit  only  for 
»ir  w^|(# ;  thd  fraoi^ri  pf  the  duties  on  deals  have  therefore  nctcd . 
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on  ]tbe  .s^e  just  and  lib^  pTincy>le,^s.|)a^  been.tdopM.m  the 
instance  just  qifoted^  it  is  impossible  .ther^j^evto^  hiirbQUi'  the 
thought  that  tjbat  justness  and  UbGrality  should  now  be  done  awkf 
with.  .....  ;.".;•♦• 

But  now  asTe^ards  the  revenue  v  it  appears  that  since  th^.  peace 
the  following./,  iifiportations  of  de>Us.have  taken  place»  {taking  the 
average  impprtation  of'.on/s  year  as  basis>  viz ; 

From  Norway,  .1 9,228  Great5tandatt»« 

Sweden^  .4f,741  ditto..    •• 

.  Russia  and  Prussia,    11,134  ditto. 


making  in, toto.  .  .  35,103  Great  Standarta^ 
on  which  a  duty  on  the  average  (allowing  for  British  and  fomgn- 
ships),  of  21/.  per. great  standart,  has  been  received»  and  conaer 
quently  produced  annually    .    .  ^7S7,16S»  -  • 

If  the  duty  on  those  deals, had  been  paid  according 
to  the  scal^  at  which  the  duties  on  deals  are  levied 
in  Ireland,  at  present ;  and  if  I  take  the  official 
rejport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  as  the  basis 
ot  the  different  lengths  of  those  deals,  the  result 
would  have  been  as  follows,  viz : 
On  19,228  Norway  deals,  averaging  12  feet,  at  the  ' 

Irish  does  of  12/.  lOs.  240,850. 

On   4,741  Swedish  ditto,  length  14  feet,at  142.  lis.    68,981.  11^ 
On  11,134  Russia  and    Prussia    ditto,  16  feet, 

at  16/.  12^.  184,824.    8s^ 


Annual  total  income  ^494,155.  19^* 


And  thus  the  revenue  would  have  experienced  a  deficiency  o£ 
upwards  of  240,000/.  annually,  on  the  duty  of  deals  alone,  tak^g 
it  in  that  way  of  calculation.  Now  if  I  consider  that  this  mod^ 
of  raising  the  duties,  (and  were  they  in  future  to  be  calculated  on 
the  cubical  contents  of  the  deals  it  would  be  worse  still)  would 
give  the  deal  trade  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Norway,  and  exclude  all 
other  nations  from  participating  therein ;  (as  is  now  actually  the 
case  in  Ireland,  to  which  country  formerly  a  great  portion  o£ 
Prussian  deals  used  to  be  sent,  and  which  of  late  and  since  the  new 
regulation  of  those  duties,  is  no  longer  the  case,)  it  would  then 
appear  that  the  above  annual  quantity  of  35,103  great  standarts  of 
deals,  instead  of  being  imported  from  all  the^iorthern  nations  each, 
according  to  about  their  present  share,  would  in  future  be  supplied 
by  Norway  alone,  thus  yielding  to  the  revenue  .of  this  country,  a)  on 
twelve  feet  avejcage  length  at  the  new  regulated  duty  of  12/.  J0;», 
per  great  staildart  pnly  438,787// 10s,  and  cause  a  greater  defi^ 
ciehcy  still,  namely  to  the  amount  of  300,000/.  per  annunf^,  .T:*^^ 
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an  objects  with.wfaiGk  be  certainly  n  threnten^d  U  ^asiS  iinf  y^gti^ 
Mm  od  the  deal  dutiefei  119  r«eo6imetidttd  by  th€  hoM^  CMittiXU^,  \ 
were  to  take  effect    That  Norwtiy  h  fully  competent  to  suptiiy 
tfak  eountry  not  only  with  85,10S  great  ttahdartt  Af  fl^als  zhtvoilj^ 
bti(  er^n  to  go  considerably  beyond  tint  i^aatittiM  if  herintetedt 

Subes  it»  I  bare  fully  proved  drcady  1  nor  VooM  fhe  iir^timeht :, 
d  goddi  th^  wherever  a  1€»  18^  or  ^O  fiM  deali  (wUcii  Norway 
cannot  sUpJdy)  ia  tx)  lie  made.uee  of»  a  li  feet  would  not  answer  : 
generally  ^peakine  thi^  woulB  be  cbntKrt,  but  it  so  happens  tha( , 
most  if  not  all  the  building  ptti^ses»  si^di  as^  the  flooring  of. 
hOtt^S  aiid  the  like,  as  alsp  all  tfthelr  wofki  can  be  accompFished 
wiifa  the  tis^  of  19  feet  iM$  alone,  alQioiih^  the  g^ite>  tetlgft  ' 
ccfKai)ily>  if  applied  iti  many  insiahees  ^ould  gtft  an  additi6nal 
value  if'^not  also  greater  strength  to  the  buildbg. 

finally,  the  Lords'  Committee  have  alto  reeorhtnehded  that, 
with  a  view  of.  removing  the  impediment  fi'Mi  the  enit^loytiierit 
of  British  capital  in  saw  milis  eiitabltsfaed  ill  this  Country,  ^ 
duty  on  foreign  deak  should  at  least  be  tnad%  eqdivkleht  to  that 
on  timber  in  the  log«^Whieh  iti  fact  in^plfes  that  U  still  greatef 
duty  should  be  imposed  on  foreign  deals  accordihg;  t6  their  CuUbat 
contents ;  and  that  the  larger  sissed  deals  ^idtild  pif  it  a  pro()or- 
tionate  greater  rate  to  what  they  do  at  pt^sent.  Hi^ih^  Hid  so 
mbtli  ^teiAf  upoii  this  subject,  is  t«gaitls  the  eortit>;ltative  trade 
in  the .  shorter  deals  from  Horway  arid  tfae  longef  deals  ftoUt 
Pffissia  atnl  Russia,  I  need  here  but  add,  diat  the  mbre  the 
aftilSe  of  the  two  latter  countries  is  burthened,  the  less  benefit 
wifl  England  derive  ftOrii  it,  and  the  surer  will  be  the  eflfect  of 
efdudlilg  thetn  .altogether  and.  giving  the  trade  entirely  to  r 
J^brinf.  &Ut  with  regard  to  the  et^i^ieney  of  givlhg  ktitUK 
cipital  en^pioyed  lA  te#-liiilb,  ah  addftiotlal  ad^ailtiag^  t6  What  if 
ata^d jr  ^ass^s^s,  t  hOfie  ttf  he  indulged  f 0  Saf  a  f6w  ^btds 
oil  fhai  head,  arid.pa^^lariy  to  set  the  getitUfrAan*S~  iiOtionft 
right,  ^h6  seeifis  the  firbt  that  hiu  sttolfed  upOtt  this  HxiVj^ct 

l%eidViiltaget(rhichthe9irithdiMW*mlltef  and  saWy^rS  aft^:i(fy    . 
posted,  b  (ind^t^ndent  of  fotming  ilie  tithhef  m(o  the  iiVeii 
9MHUt  ^l^es  as  requisite  fbt  building  pnf)x>8e&),  ehle&y  id  cbhfeH^ 
the  S  itith  plank  into  the  sundry  smaller  ^rts  of  desds ;  such  as  . 
froitl  naif  an  inch,  to  otle  iitch  and  ahalf  thickness,  as  t^uifeki 
fO^  ^Ittibst  allixrotks  and  biiiMing^  in  this  cb(if1tl7:  and  thtS  ii 
ceHtlhii]^  ho  srtiall  advantage,  fot  be  it  tettleftbefed  thai  foi*  Very 
fe#  JiUtposes  indeed  a  S  inch  plattk  is  used  in  the  ^tate  it  d6hie§ 
frttti  abroad,  inrhe^eas  I  itlay  ti'uly  s^y  that  full  fouf  fifths  Of  the    , 
^ble  btoprtation  of  5  irich  pbdK  atc^  concerted'  it^td    smaltef 
ieOii   m  although  ao^  jitohWfiOh  e^istd,  ^iSf  Ihese  kihd  bi 
thiitaMr  dtels  should  tioc  ^tSo  be  iitl|idrted  tM&  abtbaci,  yet  the 
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But  ^Hpn  the  geiiU?]]^ijan  ^Ui^JikI  to  thinks  thart  by  f  xcli^duig  ^|  mr 
u^ationof  fftreig^  M)i«eiti^  p!|^altagelh6r,(far  an«xtrapr4u^l^ 
^gh  duty  thi?r<^  ^ramld  i^ertoiiilr'iict^e  9  total  pjra^i^iiip%)  t^ 
4:oi^qtfy  ai^  ms  ififf-^k  would  Wmi^  in  h?v!|i)g  ^  tigihers  ^r 
P(^rl^j;i3  t^  ^st,  >T|»ugbt  hf»Dd  ia  its  origM'  sfiate,  l^  h|m  tp  ^ 
fCOnY^rt^^  mto4^|j|«,<9«uneij  he  wo^)4^  e?cn  if  sy^h  were  possible  t9 
be  accompl^sb^A  fifl4  huoiaelf  v^ty  imc)i  pu;|zle4  hon^  to  go  abftVt 
k.  apd  wpi^ffully  4(fii^nog  w^  W  present  f^ljc^lafic^itis, — 
^e'tioDkbe^  as  jppv  J>rmght  to  tliui  ^piintiy  (ami  fi^om  die  nm^ 
»peaftiace  qf  wjbi(;Ii  ^t  gentlefnain'  inoit  VMj  has  forin64  h^ 
|de^4  MpoQ.  the  ^utje^)  ie  hewa  9tMl  tquaved  in  tke  fgrefits,  aci^i^r 
]pg  to  ^f  straigh^if/ia  iMi4  SQfia4o«sa  qf  th^  fir^,  but  not  accofdr 
im;  to  what  is  technicaDiF  cflted,  th#  gmhai  of  ren^  0|r  heaf^shak^ 
pftbeFqo4.f  afUd  t|iuf  it  happens  too  ^eqneiiilj,  that  put  Qf  a  bWr  . 
4r^d  pieces^  appareaiily  ^  finest  timber  in  the  worldi  npt  icn 
piece^  will  amwer  tha  piHpeae  of  being  epnterfed  into  a  va^^fUs 
de^criptiQn  of  deals  i  far  wWever  that  fent  or  heamhake  h^pp^  , 
tp  jr^n  di^ereotlf  frpfn  the  squamg  of  the  p^ce,  (and  in  moa(  ior 
8tat|cesi  ^nd  pamoulavlly  in  kog  pieoefi  osf  wopdj  ir  tal^s  quite  a  4^ 
ferent  directio;!  frooi  wh^S  it  apparently  is  on  ^m  en4  of  the  tfh^A 
as  f  ure  will  all  the  deals  ient>  siuTOr,  and  Mke  ($s  ii  U  ^alfed  j»sm 
if^to  pieces,  the  momfnt  thny  get  4tf  and  9ftam>tttA:  It  woni4 
therefor^  requise  f  greater  <apital>  i|iiid  a  fte?ter  stocli  of  ^bei:» 
j^  any  n^i  ^ight  fQ^es9f  and  found  w^Hg  to  load  hiMvdf  inth| 
Cor  u>9  w^jfp-  puriiu^fof  picking  a  fe^'piec6f>  apf^irently  aiw 
aw^ng  bis  Ti^w^  t^  IC9i|v^  thepninto  dedS|  so  as  to  k^p  hi^  ilawv. 
9^1^  reguliirly  go^  t  >^^  vonld  tM  adtantage  en  the«e  deals  N  as 
^f^  annate  to  ^  trpuUff  and  die  kiiSy  wh^  he  wpuld  have  to 
amrtain  in  fUspp^qg  nf  ^  feat  of  tlie  wfaj^W,  mi brpfcen  up  piecesnf 
t^nber,^  npt  j^wenog  his  pm^ose*  Aljt  theism  tieea  hot  perfimtlY 
^tR^ght,  fiyid^Iy  :^^nsPVLo«l^(Mr  otherwise  ^kfeedye,  ave  fionj^^ffi^ 
Sn  their  origin^  ;statft.  tp  the  SMdm  pkNcts»  wher^  saw-«uUs  afa 
e||ab^sl;^td  ahrqa4f  ^^^^  whm^  it  olten  h^pens  tltaj^  thk  pnrchasef 
ffH  thPf^  trees  m^i^  wi^.aereat  proponion  of  rotten,  and  edi^ 
^<rwe  tt?rtfc?tk  MJi^i)iM^^  whidk »  «^ny  inataneea  is  hawtty  good 
i^ppn^  i^PT  ^oe* VP94*  W wU  th«n  ^m  matji^inanf  recPouMnd  sbai 
tW  t|eeh  wi^  ;4|  th«?»r  4effcta»  nns^unmesn*  and  offainppa  tt(Ml| 
4lR»i^  W  shipn^  t^  £mV^I»$»  »n4  iimir  b^afy  expenses,  a  h^avp 
4>^%  ^  PV^^JiPi  do«]Me  anfl  ^iplo  the  ibeigbt  to  yginf  nAtm 
^HSP^  a^  soi^e^  tml^r  woi^  dp  |  And  wonM  he  find  bii 
s^fpomnf  \il  mi  wi)|es}  af tf»  #vnali0lg  Aetasn^tf  dl 
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lia?e  to  leatn  ft^Hi  him  how  to  distinguish  whether  such  and  such 
twe.  with  the  bark  on,  is  sound  or  defective,)  perhaps  not  one 
third  or  one  fourth  thereof  would  be  found  to  produce  a 
sound  and  useful  deal,  and  consequently  on  two  thirds  or  three 
fourthis  of  waste,  an  enormous  duty  and  a  high  freig^it,  &c.  would 
have  been  expended^  that  might  not  evert  sell  for  fire-wood  in  tJus 
OHintry  ?  I  think  that  gentleman  Vould,  after  a  little  experience,  be 
cufficientiy  convinc^ed  that  the  tree  in  its  original  state  woiilc} 
neither  be  the  thing  he  could  conveniently  meddle  with !  '    ' ' 

But  theti,  says  that  gentleman  from  the  north  :  ye  Prussians  aad 
R\i86i2ln6',  do  all  these  jobs  for  usi  cut  away  all  the  rotten  ^aitSj 
divest  the 'tree  from  all  the  offal  and  defects,  and  'bring  us  the  log 
of  wood  in  a  perfect  state,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  being  put  into  our 
saw-ftrills ;  ye  may  keep  all  the  rotten  parts  and  offal  to  yourselves', 
and  we  will  pocket  the  '•  profit,  which  the  sound  and  serviceable 
pairt  of  the  tree  is  sute  to  giVe  us.  To  this  I  answer,  that  with 
exftcfly  the  saitie  lois,  labor,  and  expert se,  ^ith  which  the.  tree  can 
be  disencurtibered  of  its  unsound  and  defective  paft$,  and  fornied 
fatio  ia  useful  log  of  wodd,  so  as  to  mefc't  that  gentleman's  views, 
with  the  same  loss,  labor,  and  expense,  can  the  log  be  at  once  con- 
verted imo  three  ineh  plank  abroad,  and  become  thus  still  niore  use- 
ful to  that  gentleman  5  for  even  the  log  of  wood  so  prepared  is  not 
ah^yB  free  ftom^alldefects,  and  often  produces  unsound  and  bad 
plttnks.  'Hie  observation  about  the  comparative  duty  on  oak- plant; 
and  <$^k-tin>ber,  does  not  es^actly  bear  upon  this  case ;  for  if  I  com- 
prohend  tiie  meaning  of  the  duties  on  Oak-wood  rightly,  they  were 
ifiereased  chiefly  to'encourbge  the  growth  of  the  native  oak,  so  as 
in-'titate  of  war  to  be^independeht  bf  foreign  countries  j  nor  is  there 
any^ -great  tonsumption  of  foreign  oak  plank,  beyond  what  the  nav^ 
of  tWe  country  rfequire^'Governtnent  therefore  have  to  pay  the  duty 
oil  oak  pknk  with  one  hand  what  the  Exchequer  receive  with  the 
other  hand.  I  aiti  Bure  that  on*  mature  reflection,  that  gentleman 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  allow  that  my  arguments  in  this  respect' 
are  perfectly  correct,' and  that  it  neither  can  be  expedient  nor  ad-' 
vantageous  to  this  country  to  take  more  upon  herself  than  she  really 
U^ri^bleof  martaf^ng.  Live  and  let  others  live,  is  a  common 
but  a  true  saying !  The  converting  of  the  S  inch  plank,  as  imported 
from  abroad,  and  the  $awing  up  of  the  American  timber,  (for  which 
porpdse;  and  not  for  the  converting  of  European  timber  into  smaller 
deals,  Lrather  think  that  gentleman's  saw^mills  to  have  beenesta-r 
Uidied,  when  taking-  advarttage  of  the  great  increase  of  duties  on 
European  Wood,)'are'6ufiicient'objects  to  engage  the  industry  of  all' 
the  s^wyersyand  to  employ  all  the  saw-mills  of  Great  Britain;  and  if 
more  were  to^be  conceded  to  dtem,  the  public  that  consumes  and' 
has  con^^nentlv  to  pay  for  those  articles,  would  8o6n  feel  the  ill 
consequences  ol  a  growing  monopoly* 
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I  hare  noiv  armed  to  fiiat  state  of  fhe  qtt>$tfon  in  which' it  would 
be  proper,  in  my  humbie  opiaion,  to  consider  the  best  rhede  ei 
raising  the  duty  oh  foreign  wood  articles,  and  to  what  extent  these 
duties  had.  best  be  levied.  ,  ;  .  . . 

I  think  that  any  reduction'in  the  piesent  scale  of  dtttiesi  would 
not  only  materially  affect  the  revenue,  but  also  become  of -verf 
serious  consequences,  when  considered  that  property  to  an  im- 
mehse  extent  has  been  vested  In  houses  and  buildings  of  -every  de» 
scription,  and  that  property  of  this  kind  would  not  be  the  proper 
object  of  a  greater  reduction,  as  the  depression  thereon  is  felt 
already  very  seriously,  owin^  to  the  cheaper  rate  at  which  labor  and 
other  materials  have  been  had  under  late  and  present  circumstanceiil^ 
to  what  thev  "^ere  formerly.  Taking  then  a^  basis,  that  the  present 
duties  raisea  on  European  timber,  deals,  8taves,afid  all  other  deectip^ 
tioiis  of  wood,  were  to  be  len^d  upon  exactly  the  same  footing  and 
under  the  same  regulations  as  heretofore,  ^and  those  on  Earopea^ 
deals  how  levied  in  Ireland,  to  be  placed  on  the  same  rate  asfaised 
in  England  ;  and  if  a  reasonable  duty  such  as  to  bring  the  diflbr^ 
ence  of  freight  between  Canada  and  tne  Baltic  ports,  upon  a  neare* 
scale  of  equality,  (the  difference  being  at  present  as  11.12$^  Sdi^^tAd 
2t,  in  freight,  to  SI.  5s.  per  load,  in  duty  on  European  timber)  say 
about  twenty  shillings  per  load,  were  to  be  levied  in  future  <mi  the . 
importation  of  timber,  (and  on  oak  staves- in  the  same'propoition) 
from  the  British  American  possessicms,  partiy.asa'maiterctf  revenue 
to  this  country  and  partly  to  discountenance  the  system  of  defraud* 
ing  that  revenue  by  the  introduction  of  the 'United  States^tinbap 
duty  free ;  (provided,  however,  his  Majesty's  Govierament  do  not 
cofnsider  it  more  advisable  to  gUow  the  American  timber  in  futttre 
stilt  to  be  imported  duty  free, or  against  payment -of  a  more  modenn^ 
dutv,  such  as  ten  shillings  per  load,  and  relieve  the£tt]:opean  tioafcet 
in  tne  same  degree,  namelyi  twenty  ehiUiags  in  the  former,  and^ea 
shillings  per  load  in  the  latter  instance,)  I  humbly  say,  if  this'Wc^ci 
the  case,  I  think  that  his  Majesty's  Government  would  amply  re-* 
deem'  that  pledge  given  at  the  time  of  imposing  the  temporary 
war  duties  on  wood,  and  satisfy  the  expectations  which  have  'beefl 
held  out  all  along  to  the  Northern  States,  to  relieve  them  from  a 
part  of  tliat  extreme,  pressure  under  which  they  have  beenlabor**^ 
ine  hitherto,  and  which  in  the  end  would  be  found  beyond  Ae^a-* 
p^ility  of  carrying  on  trade  altogether.  I  might  as  well  mfdca- 
the  remark  here,  that  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  British  ship«. 
owner  to  build  ships  in  competition  with  other  nations,  and  paitii 
cularly  with  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Holland,  it  would  materially 
forward  his  object,  if  the  duty  on  oak  plank»  and  also  on  deck 
deals  (being  that  description  of  deals  above  20  feet  long)  were  ta 
be  somewhat  lowered.    No  country  but  Prussia  produces  paiticu^ 
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bdr  tte  dMk  4«df ;  tke  mnemie  imveti  ikcttfioom  10  estmnelj 
tAr^  ibev  pay  »t  pmeat  ^•vbty  w  dntf » 10  what  otfi«r  ipd* 
p$^9  Qsme^f  All.  te*  ^i*  in  BritUh  ihipsy  and  BH.  16$.  til«  in  &p 
feign  shipi»  the  15K)  pieces ;  and  if  that  duty  woe  to  be  reduced 
by  tiliovt  QM  thirdj  it  vonld  certainly  mateiiaHy  benefit  die  Bri- 
tidk  th^pping  intcMst  and  leeaen  connderaUy  the  expense  of  huild^ 
im*  skdpi  in  this  country. 

1  hdisTe  I  hayegooe  tfunou^umt  the  whekt  of  the  most  ofajec* 
tifffUiMe  pans  (as  tw?n  by  the  opposing  intertst  of  this  country) 
with  a  Tiew  otprorbg  the  advaittage  to  retain  the  present  duties  on 
KwP^pean  vood,  and  of  impoipng  a  d«ty  of  80  shiUings  per  faad 
pn  AoKsrican  timber.  (Sta«M  to  pay  in  the  same  proportion.)  To 
qjffili  lairly*  I  think  Canada  deals  cannot  bear  a  duty  Yft»  if  thor 
iitsitfcesrfuUy  to  compete  with  Norwegian  deals.  I  farther  think 
I  haine  alan  sMriiKsbed  ealisfacloiily^  tibat  9iuy  of  tih^  objectbns 
10  tlM»  mmure  rest  on  very  enoneous  fouiidalKMaa»and  diat  olbcis 
yjB  nonrsct  rhemtPhros  Ae  moment  Ais  messure  wift  be  put  in  fiiB 
«|lMaiiw  and  made  to  bear  upon  all  the  conlictiiu^  interests.  Let 
|l  aho  be  mpemhered  that  of  aU  dbe  nations  now  fu^^ 
«f  the  restrictioos  put  on  tMr  trade»  Prussia  is  the  nation  that 
^iess  most  \  (though  she  at  the  same  time  is  the  most  Eheial  of 

amimh  as  nsmioia  her  commercial  code^  »nd  the  trade  an  Bii» 
foodss)  for  sne  has  not  only  lost  totally  her  once  Valiiable  and 
important  Imen  trade,  and  feels  at  present  the  eftcta  of  the  te# 
^tmtiire  com  laws,  more  than  any  odier  nation  doesf  but  also  two 
ibintaof  her  former  timber  trade,  and  nearly  one  half  of  her  attiue 
Hade  am  lost  perhaps  beyond  reoo«ery  \  to  hear  therefore  etiU 
balder  upon  hiw  wiA  aof  new  mgulationsb  so  as  to  giTie  odber 
fiSiffft greater  advaittage orer licr  drade» that  ham nocaHfinr (hemi 
#r  Mt  to  relieve  Prussia,  if  such  can  bedone  even  with  advantage 
to  fi^gla^,irauid  he  indeed  Jbc>  lose  sig^  of  aU  that  lihei^  and 
fivr  rfcqpaaQf y  Ui  trade,  iribtch  has  distinguished  dns  countiy 
about  aH  ntlirf  p^jAotwi 

VWiter  Pariianiefat  and  Gouernment  in  itp  wisdom  shouU  d^ 
Ah  upnn,  dbeie  can  he/onlgr  ope  ^versal  desire,  that  such  may 
be  dottnnined  Aipon  at  once,  so  that  the  present  finerishand  utt* 
Mitain  state^  of  trade  may  at  kugdi  be  brwight  to  a  settled,  and  if 
\t  ihrnrid  be  ail,  to  ahap^y  condusien. 

f/mdon^  tke  Srd  qfFebruajji^  1821. 
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the  like  Senic«,>  but  not  issued,  leturoed  pe- 
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56  jk  67  Geo.  Ill  cap.  96.  &  48.  being  the  An 

Consolidated  Aind  in  Ireland  in  the  Year  enc 

,    for  CunentPolMIc  SdMcea  of  1618, 1819;  m 


EXCISE  DUTIES,  contmned  per  Act  56  Geo.  It] 


British  Spirits Anno  180S 

Foreign  Ditto      .......      — 

Sweets  Ditto -^ 

Tea       — 

Tobacco 1806 

Brandy 1807 


DU'nES  I 

AnmuiUff  granted  U  yroviAe  8,000,099/. /or  the  P^ 

8ugar       

Malt  Annual  and  Additional . 

Tobacco ' 


CONSOLIDATED  FUND. 


Great  Britain 


ABSTRACT. 


Ireland 


(jfMt  0iilai& 
IieUttd      .     . 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 


A 


t  By  Virtue  of  an  Act  56  Oao.  t,  cap.  96»  ^  above  Sarpht     — 
ia  directed  to  be  cfrried  firom  the  Svpplies  of  1818, 1819,  a 
Janoaiy,  18S1 ;  and  the  raaaiader  989,667L  Ite.  9H-  will  be 
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p«^iv*l^ 


atedFood* 


kxescon^oed  per  Act  56  Geo.  S,  c.  1 7 


1   ai{l  a«!i|i       ....... 

QK^  •fM   pt  ^ion  of  sundry  Duties 


en  inpwj 


)fi^|9yj>4 


^3*  tap.  67.     ....    •    .!   .  ., 

ao  1817      . 9 

1^18       .......    .J 

819        rr 

eo.  I,  cap.  28i  pro  Anno  lBt8 
^ardl  discharging  Exchequer  Bilb 
.  for  lalsing  12,000,0002.  pro  A^.  1819 

ibrtaisiiig  a  Loan  of  12,000,0()0/.  ^ 
'.  Redaction  of  the  National  Debt  5 

the  Bank  of  Eneland,  being  a  Stir- 


^ .^    ingtot  Expehses  in  the  Offices  of  ) 

2L!2^!^8»    •  • i 

^^illl  issued,  per  Acts  67  Geo.  S.  ) 
Public  Works  and  the  Employ-  ? 


ts  ii  Money  .and  Stock 
Aiidltor  of'  the  Elxchequeir  hi  die  ** 
IctB  of  tht  Receipt  of  Excfaeq* 
i,)fcap.'lSlL  in  lieu  of  the  like  3i. 
t^  the  urowing  Pjrodooe  of  ^e^ 


bj.  Ezehequer  Bills,  pumunt  to  tiie 


beini 


ns  carried  to  the  Consolidateii 
VOoeaMi  constitute  -t^  partof  the 
Year  ended  5th  January,  1820. 


21,270 

S,755 

9,800 

8,514 

10,00f 

10,187 


507,260 
78,915 


145,808 


29,006 


;2.§27,000 


45,097,292     J  U 


15 


14 


TOTAL  .   ^ 


2,015,549 
2,424,125 


IX 


»T,870 

116,640 

964)84 

246,21X) 

1,580,471  U 

%  10,919,795  li 

6,000,000 


01,704 


16   2j 
lUOJ 


18 


427 


7,240 


25,565.740 
45,097,292 


70,662,128 


Up>^TCD  FUND. 


ABSTRACT. 


«1TED  KINGDOM. 


46,060,464 


2,294,221 
1,857,571 


4461,002 


46,060,464 
2,294,221 


48,474,796   5   H 


12 


12 


H 


91 

lU 
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1818  and  1819  ;  and  in  puraance  of  the  said  Act,  a  Uke  Sam  is  directed 
Id.  has  been  so  carried  m  dijB  Year  ended  5th  January,  1820 ;  and  the 
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ON   THE    EXPEDIENCY, 


XHIS  country  has  been  for  nearly  six  years  at  peace;  bat 
still  it  labors  under  t(i^  bpr^eo^  iinpoflQd  .by  its  wars.  Taxa^- 
tion  presses  heavily  on  it ;  its  agriculture  languishes,  and  its 
Cj^mo^^rce  fails.  It  has  triumphed  over  its  neighbours  by  the 
power  O'f  its  arms ;  but  it  sinks  before  them  in  its  mercantile- 
coippetitions.  The  distresses  o$  the  country  are  obvious  and 
{iiil^ble.  The  remedy,  perWps,  may  not  be  quite  so  clear. 
Patience  may  be  useful,  out  it  will  not  remove  the  evil ;  and 
die  evil,  unless  removed,  will  continue  to  increase.    Pau- 

Sadsin  ciwiiot  in,  thjs.  cowtcy  be  owing.to  the  d^fiQiencyofi 
e  necessaries  of  life  ;  the  land,  produces  much,  and  i^rC^^r^ 
Ue^  of .pro^cing  more ;  and  our  Continental  neighbouj»:jaM. 
ready  to  supply  us,  in  came  of  failure  of  (mrcrops.  at hdm^: . 
tliere  is  land- which  wants  cultivation,  there  are  hands  which 
wtint  wotIL    AU  .this  is  resolvjable  into  the  sipaple  cirovqi* 
stance  of  a  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace. 
A  state  of  war  lias  certainly  been  productive  of  the  evils  we 
now  feel ;  but,  what  is  worse,  a  ^tate  of  peace  does  not  pro- 
lAise  to  alleviate  the  burdens  imosed  by  war.    Our  misfor- 
tune is,  that  the  national  expepditur^c^  exceeds  its  revenue 
even  in  peace.    Where  is  the  remedy  for  this  evil  ?    While 
th^  nation  was  at  war,  and^its  exfien^^s  were  necessarily  great, 
and  its  exertions  extraordinary,  the  government  could  plaa- 
sibly  efnough  take  up  loans,  whose  interest  could  be  paid  in 
yizx,  and  whose  principal  should  have  been  paid  in  peace. 
This  in  fact  is  the  onlv^gf«)mid.,oii^v(hi9h  a  loan  ought  to  be 
taken  tip.    If  my  neighbour  has  an  income  which  in  ordinary 
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Elites  excteiis  his  expenditure^  bat  dn  extraordibary  oce^- 
'Sions  falls  short  of  it,  I  can  safely  lend  liim  assistance  on 
these  emergencies ;  but  if  his  ordinary  expenses  exceed  his 
income,  and  he  persists  in  borrowing,  he  is  goinji;  the  high 
road  to  ruin,  and  he  is  dragging  his  neighbours  with  him. 
Ttiis  is  the  present  condition  of  the  national  expenditure :  it 
cannot  bope  to  live  on  less,  and  ft  coritiiiues  borromdff. 

Tbete  must  be,  in  time,  a  stop  to  this  system— gradual  or 
^instantaneous.  Bat,  I  would  ask,  is  there  any  financial  dex^ 
'terity  that  can  increase  the  public  revenue?  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult, I  acknowlege,  to  say,  how  far  taxation  may  go :  it  has 
tdready  advanced  to  a  most  nnthought-of  extent,  and  it  may 
be  carried  yet  farther ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  because 
it  has  already  transgressed  all  probable  or  anticipated  limits, 
ft  therefore  has  no  bounds.  When  there  is  no  room  for  netir 
taxes,  and  when  the  nominal  increase*  of  those  already  im- 
posed does  not  make  them  really  more  productiTC,  that  lodks. 
as  much  like  a  limit  to  taxation  as  any  thing  can :  and  yt 
are  now  as  near  as  possible  to  this  point.  R  seems  rei^ 
obvious  that  the  ordinary  means  of  taxation  vviH  not  refine 
the  nation  from  its  difficulties,  or  prevent  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  loans.  Borrowing,  therefore,  seems  ttifd 
only  resource  left  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  year. 
This  practice  cannot  last  for  ever.  Say,  for  example,  thai 
the  expenditure  exceeds  the  ordinary  revenue  by  three  mflr 
lions :  this  sum  may  for  14  successive  years  be  borrowed ; 
ttte  accumulating  interest  must  be  paid,  and  by  that  time  the 
deficiency  wfll  be  doubled  ;  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  meatis 
for  paying  the  interest  of  the  debt  will  of  course  increase,  and 
in  proportion  to  this  difficulty  will  be  Ae  reluctance  of  indi- 
viduals to  advance  money.  And  let  us  imagine,  what  may  nol 
be  very  far  distant,  that  flie  ministry  attempts  to  raise  a  loaiii 
and  fails  in  the  attempt;  thh  of  course  brings  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  to  a  criiis :  public  credit  wtU  not  omy  be  stiaken,  bui 
absolutely  destroyed ;  and  only  desperate  measures  can  be 
resorted  to.  There  must  be  an  excessive  imposition  of  taxes 
to  meet  the  difficulty,  or  the  public  creditor  must  be  com^ 
pelled  to  rive  up  at  first  a  part,  and  then  the  whole  of  his 
claim,  and  at  last  have  no  remedy  for  the  sacrifice,  and  no 
compensation  for  his  loss.  It  is  clear  that  a  time  ttiU  come, 
when  the  public  creditor  must  surrender  a  part  of  his  claim. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  as  v^ll  to  look  the  evil  calmly  and  steady 
in  the  ikce,  and  enquire  when  and  how  this  can  be  be«\t  done. 

In  this  enquiry,  it  niay  be  usefAVt'olook  at  every  wiikih^t 
may  be  considered  a  remedy  for  the  evil  of  an  expchdrtiire 
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cajceedio^r: Ae  income*  Hie  ftiet  and  moBti  ni^wdl  AB^-Bm- 
ireschment .  Tbem  is  something  in  the  sownd  of  this  won^ 
nnpleasing  to  some  ears ;  but  most  salutary  is  the  thing  ita^ 
.Tin  tbid  is  in  some  degree  honestly  and  effiectaaUy  pot  ii 
actioii^  then  qan  be  bo  hope  of  betterii]^  tbe  cewnues  of  ij» 
Jdngdan^.of  estabtiduDg  the  eoajQdenoe  of  the  natiott.  Im^ 
GJDFimtry  Iike.4his^  aU  e&etiial  .an4  beo^&EWl  siwmBqi^.initf 
jqirhig  froDBi  a  mcdoal-good  imderstanding  aod'OO^y^H^i^tiim  «f 
the  people  and  Ibe.govermneBt  ;-^  when  they  fliwapt  eadbi  Q^^m^ 
.aU  :goe6  tsimig ;  aiid  if  this  contradiction  is  persisted  iny  th^ 
fUMi  of  both. .most  follow.  WooM.  the.govemmeiit  b^ve  V^ 
jctanfideiHlb  and  co-operatioii  of  the  people>  it  must  9bow  itself 
.seady  t[>/  makeas  veU  as  to  demand  sacrifices ;  .and  it  sb^idd 
srafhBB  ietthejmaaaiple  cbeeifully  and  readily ^  than  be  diivepiiiipr 
rtwmwid  into  meful  measures.  On  the  subject  of  retienchflM^iUt 
thfiv»w^4>f  coarse  be  .various  opinions.  Some  would  pud^it^o 
aadXceSBfiiat  ¥F0aId  do  more  harm  than  good>  and  others  would 
jnnkemeratj&BieaniMid  paltry  sa'Tings^  oppressite  toaadi  vidqali, 
rjifcid  liot:b€9idieial  to  the  public:  neither  of  these  extremes 
jBMRiU  aoBfyrer  liie  puipose  of  a  remedy  for^the  evil  complainod 
«£.  "^Rhe  first  would  destroy  all  ambition  of  public  serviDSy 
^aad  dqinve  Ae  State  of  the  power  of  making  u/ne  of  gr^At 
/jlalents;..tbe  odier  would  make  no  eflectual  saving,  woi^4 
jemate^enemies,^  and  gain  no  puUie  confidence;  it  would  be 
evnelty  1S»  a  few,  and  a  mockery  to  the  many..  But  there  mig^t 
lie  exeniised  a  real  econcmiy ,  a  careful  application  of  the  put>- 
Jic  treaMre^  such  as  m}gk|  indicate  that  the  guardians  of  tine 

Chlib  ftlttse  bad  sonif  |koti«i  that  tber^  was  or  nygbt  be  a 
ttmn  16  tt  Ibere  I9i|)tt  be  some  hesitation  iju  ^e  ioixnatiofi 
■M  WW  places,  in  the  |inng  of  pensioays  and  fin^ures  to  tho^ 
iwbo  hove  JQ9  claini  u|wi  the  nation,  except  relationship  to 

Jtetaj&dttn0nt,howeTer»l$i^  A  rigid  pconi^y 

.Hatty  years  ago,  carried  OA  to  the  present  day^  w;9illd  \^yfi 

jdeoesoHOffittipg  ferus;  but  itisne^wtoo  late  to  expect  tbaU 

'9Qe.slioaid  derive  iquoediate^  Sf^nsibl^t  or  jp^rpanent  beo«^ 

jbom  it«   Its  pecvuary  value  «ould  indeed  ba  soioetbing ;  i^t 

>tts  gcoatest  benefit  would  be  iti^  influerice  on  ijlie  pubjiic  mv4% 

the  wholesome  tone  it  would  giv0  to  public  feelings  and  the 

d^engtb  it  would  giye  to  public  confidence^  *  This  then  is.  tl|e 

first  and  most  palpable  remedy,  and  is  that  which  will  give 

iri||ar  and  efiioet  to  others,  with  which  is  .must  be  accompn- 

MwT.  .  , 

.  Anoiber  remedy  for  tbOievil  of  laii  expenditure  excee#^ 

tbe  income;  may  by  some  be  (hougtft  attainablic  by  new  tan^. 
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<^ta4AcftMiir  of'  dKisd  sdrMdy  eidstinif.    But,  iM:  iris  ban 

lunted  above,  what  new  taxes  caa  be  im^sed?    Slibie  iB 

ibarcely  an  article  of  nae  or  luxury  which  does  not  alrecttdy 

tontribate  somethinf^  to  the  necessities  of  the  State.    The 

ei^t  of  tasdng  what  is  of  absolute  necessity,  WKwAd  be  the 

tntrease*  of  public  distress ;  and  the  taxardum  of  wbatamoallel 

luxuries,  wewld^lMd  nuuqr  to  diseomtiniie  the  usA  of  -ttuw^ 

wooldithrtw  tftiiltiitiides  oatiidlabbr^  mid  bo'of  .^eryllttlews 

In  increasing:  the  ireveniie.    Wbo  faifets  the  effiiotr  ppodnedd 

by  tbA  tax  on  watches  ?  Such  pahiy  scbeues  merely  diapUgr 

^naiicial  M^ttess  without reiiedng  it;  and  to  some  TBndk  muh 

seres  mtist'  a  cotintyy  be  reduced,  wiucb  at  fids  day  linmU 

attempt  tbe^increasc  of  reTenue  by  theiniposiliaiFef  pew  tdses. 

But  wtiktehadl  We  say  to  the  increaring^  of  those  tasseBwUchan 

i&t^s^  &  existence T  There  seems  to  bene  tneeerhop^ef  wie- 

^  oessfimn  diis  plan  than  from. the  above otomedL  llbehre^ would 

belittle  benefit,  and  there  probably  would  be aa^crtMil  kns. 

Lettmy  man  wbo  is  in  the  haUt  of  talting  an  eosdet.  actewi 

of  his  expenses,  sit  down  and  make  an  estiaMate  ^f  ^attiiD 

abeady  pays  directly  or  indirectly  to  tiie  public  treaaaiy^aiid 

let  hSm  ask  himself  how  much  more  he  can  alford  to  p4f . 

Now  (be  increMe  of  existing  taxes,  woidd  veif^  piobidily  oet 

ihany  upon  making  this  calcmlation ;  and  whiit  wotiUt  be  Ifab 

effect  of  it^  The  most  natural  resaltwonld  be,  to  disoontbroe 

or  abridge  the  use  of  those  Mtiotee  so  largely  ttuGedl  .  Ittes 

frequently  happened  already,   that  increased  texalienr  bite 

been  a  saving  to  many  individuals,  who  had  eoadenteAy  paida 

small  tax  upon  some  article  of  hixary,  bat  who  have  giveaap 

He  use  altogettier,  upon  an  additional  imposition.    Nor  is  toe 

«vil  altogether  cotiflued  to  die  effect  whichit  pmdnees  os  Ihe 

public  revenue.    It  has  also  a  seridbs  effect  on  public  wealth, 

inasmuch  as  it  paralyses  the  industry  of  the  laboring  ekUMe, 

«nd  makes  k  coneideralde  addition  to  the  nuudier  of  poor, 

dependent  on  parochial  relief,    llieire  is'  no  small  part  cf  <lie 

edmmunity  who  must  spend  the  whble  ofthetr  anansl  kmirito 

in  what  may  faidy  be  called^  in  their  dpewiistaiioesj^lke  Mem- 

aaries  of  life ;  they  cannot  afftwd  more  tbaft  the^  alireaAyviHt- 

Wbttte  to  public  exigencies,  ^md  what  more  the  govemmetit 

toqntres  of  them,  that  they  mndt  of  coorse  take  frtei  the 

laborer,  and  so  far  bring  die  indni^Qiolis  taaii  wewer  to  vstate 

<»r  pauperism.    Taxation  beyond  a  certain  pointy  whatefiir 

bo -its  nominal  direction,  must  evMtaaUy.fUl  on  the  poor. 

If  luxuries  be  taxed,  their  use  is  duninished^  and  the  noor 

»an  loses  work ;  if  necessaries  be  taxed,  aiftd  these  eftlycan 

be  extensively  prodnctivci  ^^  4ie  poor  manTs  incMieie  'hi 
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VPVf^pi^^  ^01^  seriously  njQSected  tihaa  4he  xicll  mM's  ia 
*  cprne*  .  . 

:  It  IB  the  dj|:ity  of  a  wi^e  And  good^OTemment  to  pay  partlr 
(mlar  attctatiom  to  that  dass  called  the  poor^  to  see  tiiat  ii 
doe^  not  altogether  lose  its  iadepeadent  and  moral  character* 
^tit  is  ufA  ceduo^d  to  a  state  of  complete  and  bppeless 
degradation.  But  when  labor  is  almost  fruitless,  \irhen  theve 
t9,  UQ  feftsonaWe  pwnpect  of  ^.voiding  dependen^oe  pn  a  parish ; . 
1imiJA»  moral  feeUiag  is  lowered,  and  the  mind  is  degmded, 
and  instead  of  moral  pleasures  there  remains  merely  a  bmtal 
d^sir^  of  animal  eiyeyment. 

.  *Ii|f  4  gS(»at  measure  these  effe^have  been  produced  already 
iftao9i€iipaxt&of  the  lungdom ;  and  they  have  obviously  sprung 
^tsffa  tbe  lBnormou3  weight  of  taxation.  There  is  a  smaU 
pti^ci^b.in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  where  twenty  years  ago  was 
l^ot  ^one  pamper,  and  now  the  poor's  rates  amount  to  nearlv 
50Dh  per  annum.  There  is  not  one  laborer  in  that  pari^ 
who  can  earn  enough,  to  maintain  himself ;  the  rates  suppler 
Q^  deficiency.  Facts  of  this  kind  are  familiar  to  every  man 
wh«  ba^  paid  any  attention  to  the  sulyect :  and  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  attempt  to  prove  that  &ese  evils  arise  from 
Wiooaeive  taxation.  The  farmer  eannot  adequately  remuno'* 
laMe  )p»  laborers,  because  the  markets  will  not  afford  bim  a 
UwQg  price  for  Us  produce ;  the  markets  are  low,  for  thereis 
^^ibceateaed  inundation  of  foreign  graio>  whenever  the  home 
Induce  exceeds  a  certain  price;  and  -this  foreign  grain  is 
diMper  than  ours,  because  there  is  less  taxation  impost  upon 
the  foreign  cultivation. 

Ibis  Ibfifn  is  our  condition  :-*our  expenses  as  a  nation  are 
beyond  what  we  can  raise  in  the  way  of  taxes — the  taxes 
steady  impede  commerce  and  agriculture— their  increase 
i^oidd  produce  greater  evils  still ;  the  system  of  borrowing 
must  work  its*  awn  destruction,  and  the  destruction  of  every 
time  else— ruinous  at  once  to  the  lender  and  the  borrower; 
the  VQiy 'Continuance  of  the  taxes  in  their  present  extent,  is 
likely  to. produce  still  more  those  effects  under  which  the 
natioA  at  present  labors.  Qur  enquiiy  thea  is;,  what  remedly 
can  be  had  for  the  evil  ? 

.It  is  obvious  that  an  alteration  must  be  made  somewhere, 
mid  an.  effectual  alteration  is  of  course  the  best.  Some  poli- 
ticians seem  tot  reason  upon  this  subject^  as  Sir  Abel  Handy, 
inlhe  pls^sr,  speaks  of  tw  house  on  fii^ — ^'  t  have  kit  upon  q 
plan  ;  perh^9  it  mdjf  go  out  of  itse(f.''  This  is  quite  as  logical, 
and  as  much  to  the  purpose,  as  tbe  speculations  of  those  ho- 
nest4(entlemen  who  thiid:  that  the  remedy  for  our  present  evfls 
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may  be^found  in  a  gradual  increase  of  Bational  piotpetttyi 
This  i^as  plausible  eilpugh  jSyc  er  six  years  ago :  but  the  ti%^ 
perime&t  has  now  bad  a  fair  trial,  aad  what  is  the  result  t 
The  matter  is  worse  than  ever ;  and  the  same  principle  id 
DOW  operating  which  made  it  so,  and  that  principle,  without 
some  ^eedy  and  decisive  remedy,  is  increasing  and  will  iaih 
crease. 

Retrenchment  is  not  sufficient;  increase  of  taxes  is  oat  ot 
the  question ;  borrowing  is  worse  still — that  increases,  and  n^ 
diminishes,  the  evD. 

All  classes  of  political  speculators  have  beeti  long  lodk^ 
ing  forward  to  the  efiect  which  the  national  dei^t  woiUd  p^o* 
duce  on  the  kingdom:  none  have  recently  been  fia»|faiMi 
enough  to  consider  its  extinction  by  payment  in  full  of  all 
demands  even  within  the  compass  of  probability*  The  ene^ 
mies  of  our  national  welfare,  and  these  who  bave>wjshed  foi^ 
the  subversion  of  the  government,  have  pleased  them^elvee} 
with. anticipating  th6  period,  when  it  would  no  longer  be  Itf 
the  power  of  the  public  purse  to  pay  the  intcu^est  of  the  debt. 
And  even  those  who  have  and  do  wish  well  to  tte  piresent 
Constitution,  have  had  their  fears  for  the  effect  of  the  pm>' 
sent  system.  Those  who  seem  best  able,  from  the  aciiteiicvi^* 
of  their  judgement  and  extent  of  their  observatiOD,  to  propote; 
some  remedy  adequate  to  the  evil,  and  thus  soften  the  desoeaii 
and  break  the  fall,  have  most  carefully  avoided  touching  Bpoi»> 
the  tender  point.  They  have  thought  only  of  expedients,*^; 
temporising  systems-*they  have  put  off  the  evil  dav.  ^(ihe^r 
have  seemed  to  hope  for  better  times — for  more  mvorabM' 
conjumctures ;  but  they  must  have  felt,  they  must  hare  knoWn 
and  seen,  that  these  things  must  have  an  end — they  mii^t 
have  been  sensible,  that  expedients  are.  daily  growing  .'oKNre 
difficult—that  the  longer  decisive  measures  ar^  postponed^ 
the  more  difficult  and  painful  they  mnst  become*  It  isnoit 
merely  the  political  sciolist,  the  ignorant  croaker,  that  noir 
regards  with  serious  apprehension  the  effect  of  this  enormottA 
mill-stone ;  but  men  of  judgment  and  sobriety  have  their  fear% 
and  know  that  something  must  be  done,  but  they  know  not 
what. 

Now  of  the  taxes  that  are  raised  on  the  public,  more  thin 
two  thirds  are  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt.  Consequently  this  debt  is  the  principal  soorce 
of  our  present  evils,  commercial  and  agricultural.  The  wfade 
property  of  the  nation  is  mortgaged  for  this  debt :  and  let  it  be 
considered,  that  the  creditor  is  also  in  part  the  debtdc.. 
This  was  clear  enough  when  the  income-tax  was  in  being: 
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ibii  yfdiii  among  bfher  purposes^  for  the  paymeilt  of  Ae  %btdl^ 
ffsXiA  the  debt;  tbe  fundholder  paid  his  share/  some  pi&rso^ 
iOiitik  more  than  his  share ;  but  I  have  reason  {o  Inow  that  tI 
was  rather  less — and  if  it  be  not  too  great  a  digresdon^  I  ^iH 
state  my  reasons  for  the  assertit>n.  Merchants,.  Bankers^  aii^ 
Tradesmen  were  reqtkiied  to  make  retants  of  tkdr  incoii6^ 
ttfismg  frotii  Ijie  profiti  of  thetr  bnsifiess.  STomb  feWtMHlfi 
Inadeqpate  r^hims,  which  were  considej^'s<irt{m(k6^;-«^^}^ 
ttyber  wk^  ridt  gi*at ;  others  mdde  iWarns  ^w<ai*rtW!fer  4x- 
tended  the  tfuth,  Umttltey  inigfit  preserve  tBeh'  c^<iit;  «iW 
o^Biets  mad*  fe^ums  whidn  xi^ercf  quite  equal  Wlft^  tnith.  Biff 
riot  adequate  t6  tfieir  estimated  profits :  a  charg^e  was  titad*  Bj 
thtc^  commisstbner^;  against  Whieh  there  did  Indeed' ellsftlW 
possibility  of  iati  appeal,  but  which  from  motives  6f  flelitafej^ 
few  air^d  tti  make,  am!  so;ratiiet  than  eipo^fef  their^airs  ttt 
itrangfei^,  Aey  submitted  to  pay  an  unreasonable  tit.    Mfiftiy 

gerscris  pkid'  this  tax,  who  had  scarcely  any  income  at  iffl 
Kslng'from  biisfhess,  but  who  by  their  daily  expenses  >*^€W 
sinking  thlsir  capital.  *        '  / 

'T^o  retufh  theiifrom  this  briet^  though  notunimportanl*, 
agression:  The  fundhoHer  is  debtor  as  wdl  as  creditor : 
and;  were  every  individual  itf  the  kingdom  ahoflder  of  istdHt 
ill  pTOportioti  to  his  pTOperty  or  iticome^  th^  abt^Htioii  '^ 
the  debt  aitogether  would  be  no  injdty  to  any  tmt^  tut^eti  ffi^ 
fial-^atherer^  for  every  one  must  pay  in  taxes,  what  fit)  tti- 
ieived  in  interest. 

,  But  «s  the  matter  now  stands,  the  fundholder  pays  in  laxe& 
k'  considerable  part  of  what  he  receives  in  iiiterest;  W0 
might  make  a  rough  sort  of  calculation,  what  that  propo^rtfeA 
ik.  Say  that  two  thirds  of  the  taxes  ai«  devotsd  to  the  paytneHi 
tff  (he  interest  of  th6  debt— that  one  half  att  least  of  out  ordl^ 
nary  expenditure  goes  directly  or  indirecthr  in  taxes— that  Ule 
taxes  amount  to  nearly  sixty  millions.  Then  the  income  of 
the  nation  is  about'one  hnndrM  and  twenty  millions  ;  forty 
ttifllions,  one  third  of  the  whole,  is  firbm'the  funds ;  and  fhe86 
forty  minions  pay  twenty  in  tax^s,  two  thirds  of  whichj  df 
upwards  of  thirteen  millions^  goto  the  payiteent  of  the  flfe^ 
tiona!  debt,  llierefore  the  fimdholder  himself  pays  one  tbifl 
of  thfe  interest  he  receives ;  and  cousequetilShy  if  ttie  national 
debt  wete  destroyed  in  toto,  and  the  taxes  of  ccNirse  wMeii 
|)ay  Its  Interest  were  taken  off,  the  fundholdeys  real  loss 
Would  be  only  two  thirds  of  his  nominal  l0S9. 

Now  as  the  necessities  of  the  nation  require  some  abate^ 
ment  of  taxes,  as  at  once  an  immediate  relief  and  the  meani 
of  ffituxe  prosperity,  and  as -bo  other  means  can  provide  for 
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aaadeqaate  reduction  «f  the  taxes,  it  seems  neither  nnjoal 
iu>r  impolitic  to  make  an  alteratio^pitf  and  to  seduce  ttie  natioBal 
debt^ven  to  one  Aa//*. 

The  proposition  seems  rather  startling;  and  were  such  an 
attempt  to  be  made»  it  would  excite  no  smalldegree  of  clamor. 
put  U  the^  suhject  ware  to  be  cahnly.  considereij^much  of  thia 
^llacia  jpsauIOr  Yflfnisbt  and  it  woid4  ap^i^arncitialtpgi^ther  pai 

*  I.'  B^ople.  i}a;not  consider  the.^funds  as  likely  ia  last  foe 
An^er.  .TRbere^re  fears  for  them  in  all  quarters^ .  and  upon  the 
present  iqrst^m  these  fears  are  rational  and  well  grounded* 
It  is  known  and  felt,  that  as  long  as  .the.&nds  con(tinue» 
'flyey  must  increase;  that  as  they  increase,  they  wiU^  bisr^ 
<;ome  more  and  m^re  precarious ;  and  that  their  effect*  tipPD 
public  prosperity,  and  national  strength  will  be  more  palp^* 
ble  ^and  injurious.  If  the  funds  were  considered  p^tfecily 
laeciB^,  their  price  would  be  considerably  higher;,  but  as  it  i^ 
ciipitalists  think  that  they  can  do  better  by  the  purcbaseof 
estates,  that  will  produce  but  four  per  cent,  or  even  lem^ 
^lanbjr  purchasing  into  the  funds,  which  might  yield  them  five. 

.U.Itmay  be  asked,  why  should  the  fondholder  give.  it|t 
MJrt  of  bis  ^property,  and  the  re»t  of  the  nation  make  no  ?aic]clT 
icel  Why  should  there  not,  if  occasion  requires,  be.a^gen^ 
ltd  tax  upon  property,  and  the  fundholder  bear  his  just  9j^ 
equal  proportion?  Now  this  question,  which  has  very  m^fW 
the  semblance  of  fauness,  is  not  so  candid  as  at  first  aigbt  it 
teems  to  be.  If  ttie  oppiesmon  produced  by  the  natiepal 
debt  were  merely  froni  the  sqms  actually  paid  in  the  form  Off 
taxies,  U  would  be  no  proper  ground  of  complaint;  for  ^ 
money  was  borrowed,  smd  the  interest  sh6uld.be  paid  i  bat 
the  fact  is,  that  the  payment  of  the  interest  has.  been  one  c^ 
ciimstance  tliat  has  weakened  the  power  of  industry^  ai&d  x^^ 
dered  the  nation  less  able  to-  sustain  the  weight ;  (6r  white 
the  law  gives  the  fundholder  his  five  per  cent.,  it  has  m^ 
BMaans  of  rendering  commerce  or  agriculture  equally  pyodpc*' 
tive,  and  for  the  last  six  y eajra  the  landholder^  the  jaerchai|t> 
and  the  mechanic,  have  been  bearing  more  than  their  due  j^tOt 
portiea  of  the  public  burden.  It  is  now^  ttiezcfore,  high  tiiM 
tiiat  the  ihndholder  should  submit  to  his  share  of  tfie  bunleiu 
No  one  needs  to  be  iitformed  that  :tiK  firmer  has  been,  for  the 
last  six.  yeiurs,  not  only  falling  short  of  iu^  adequate  and  iair 
profits,  but  actually  sacrificing,  end  tba^  witnout  hop^  :,Qf 
roaedy,  a  considerable  portion  of  hi&  ^itaL  If  it  were 
nepessary  for  the  sake  of  producing,  oanviction»  ipatayay  ' 
m(^t  be  given  in  one  district,  r&ther  favorable  for  fajrnuiig, 
of  persons  occupying  from  two  to  nine  hundred  acres,  whose 
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hw^  varied  for  iiiis  yetur  iirom  iSstee  hundred  -f^'  one 
fKiuiids.  The  capitid  estimated  as  neci^ssaiy  "99t 
a  fanner,  is  about  one  thousand  pounds  to  one  fauatdred  adu^ 
of  ia9Bd>  Say  then  that  a  person  enters  mto  this  bushicss  wiA 
a  capkal  t)f  «fgfat  thousand  ptoiuidSy  and  oocnpies^  ^MS^ 
hundred  acres;  surely  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  expectatii6h 
if  liehepes  to  make  eight  |>er  cent.  6f  his  capttal,  that  is,  six 
hiuidred  and  forty  pounds :  but  if  m  the  hc^  srx  ye»K 
he  has  noft  only  been  nmkhig^  no  profit  at  dll,  btrt  in  sdme 
seasons  loaing  three,  five,  or  e^ht  hundred  pounds,  and  if 
his. losses  have  not  b^en  from-  neglect  or  mismanagemtot,  hot 
from  the  proRsare  of  the  takes  Whidi  ^  to  the  paymedt  tif 
the  national  debt,  Ihen  he  has  borne  more  than  hit  ^ihare  of 
the  btlrden,  end  sUBtained  a  hearier  loss  than  the  ihndholdeT 
^Mvald  beeacpesed  to  by  the  sacrifice  of  one  half  of  hii?  claim 
HpOB  1^  public.  The  manufiBu^tiirer  again,  who  has  entered 
iatto  basinoss  with  a  capital  merely  equal  to  the  cobcem  in 
lehfoh  be  /lias  beencogaged,  has  suffered  in  many  instances 
loBses-equal  to,  the  farmer ;  and  eVen  landholders,  who  have 
baen  ao  Ikifeidly  and  frequently  exhorted  to  lower  ttkeir  rentib> 
hanrein  seiale  bases  «o  effectually  been  comp^ed  to  lower 
them,  that  they  hatve  given  up  half  the  rent,  a»d  ther^  is  otie  ' 
iofltanoe  within  the  knowledige  of  the  writer  of  thes6  p^Lges, 
tdiere  the  p«opriet«ir  of  an  estate  has  hft  a  farm  of  sevehd 
hundred  acres  finr  nothing,  upon  ihe  mere  condition  oT  the 
tenant's  paying  the  poor's  rate.  Now  allthiiswhSe,  the  fund- 
holder  (whose  property,  by  the  way,  p(Jiys  ilothing  to  the  poor^s 
rat^)  has  been  purchasing  every  article  of  consumption  att'ah 
UBttsualiy  low  pvice,  and  growing  rich  upon  the  ndn  of  oAnsib. 
If  iheti  fte  ^ndholder  is  now  eiSled  upon  to  make  a  sacrifice 
inhisiltuni,  Ae request »  perfiictly  consonaoit  to  the  strictest 
pffinciides  of  justice. 

HI.  The  sacrifice  here  proposed  Would  hot  be  so  gteataa 
it'appears,  tiie  loss  wouM  be  rather  nominal  than  real ;  fbras 
it^wraM  he  a  saving  of  about  twenty  millions  of  taxes,  the 
nijeans  of  living  would  be  easier,  every  article  of  cotisumptioh 
would  of  course  be  cheaper.  It  is  not  pretended  tha[t  ^tte 
fimdhidder  wenU  lose  nothing  by  this  an^angen&ei^t :  aomi^ 
thug  indeed  he  itrimld  lolte,  bitt  not  ido  mddi  as  he  might 
iniagine)  9  for' though  the  reduetiion  of  taxes  consequent  npoA 
this  alleraiUon  would  not  make  -fifty  pounds  go  as  far  as  ai 
bundled,  y«t  it  would  make  it  about  equivalent  to  what 
seventy  ianowj  «uid  at  feill  events  bettet  than  a  hundred  was 
dght  jiarimlne  yema  ago.  For  the  saving  wocdd  not  be  merely 
inilfae  obsoiilte  tsom  taken  ofi^;  but  it  would  have  tin  uttttimte 
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tandciiiey  tai. Um ne<botioo  of  oHiot  taxas,  wtflke  gOHTOnuneal 
dould  bo  c»iied  onat  a  sConsideiably*  less  enpeuM ;  and  oUr 
sal&ri€».asid  poasdoBS  wbkh:  ate  bow>  at  a  certainsoHi,  to  meet 
tha  estpeases: q£  liYing,  &.C.,  nught  and) riuiukfc  then  suffered 
i)9PBQunal^  without  es&perianeuig  a  ToaLieductio&:  of  thi»  mertf^ 
li^faaftej:.  .       .  -% 

.;  As  thi&.part  of  our  aqcumontepnea  bomoitomfnlalnMtJicetf 
a^dbotSMBs^aJid.  forms  as  it  wefe  the  pith  and  essence  of  thei 
^oie,  it  vmj  wH  be  ifnelevaiit  toentec  a  little  more  miJBiitah^ 
into  the  enquiry  of  what  tbe^  fiincHioIder.  wodbis  actealljr  l^M^: 
aiQdfwhat.jiIiQ  wQold  abo  eveotoaUgr  i^un^iby^a  poepoiBodi 
acrangemoniof  sa£rificinf>onehal£ofhis  ciaJmiiipflfi  thopubw 
lip  se^eoi^ts.  ->«i: 

.  We  ham  i^wa  at¥>ve,  thal^  aocoisding  ^.  a.flN>agh  oaicttlcu^ 
tjoQ,  the, nation  pay&  two.  tfair^  ol  its:  income  to^aordaitiM/ 
paymeiU.  of  the  ioterest  of  tho  naltional  debt,  and  oonsaqpiendy^' 
th^  the  f^n^oldeI  huoouself  pay&ont  of  .tbeinbe^vest  he  reeeima 
oae.  third  for  d^  .pu«pose«  For.  an.  iBoome  o£  three  hundrndr 
per.  annnmy  a  fimdtwlder  paya  osiq  huaudred.  towards  ttie  ibh 
tenest  of  the'^uaiional  debt:,  if  &eft  tho: whole  w»re -takoifc 
awojs  his  actnial  loss  wouULbo  twtt  hoBdued,  wfaila  hJa«nomhMib 
Iw^^wonld. bo,. three  hundred:  i£  only  half  be  dedneted,  mJb 
with,  the  jdedoctipn  of  thaj^  half  a.  propoitioiiBtetiiedoGttOB  06 
taxea  take  pl^uoe^.  then  his  nominal iosaia  oneibandrnd  aod^ 
fifif;  pounds. per annumi  md  hianealloas^ia  oae hundreds  {H 
wonld  be  worth^hia  while,  then,  to  make  a  calcalation  of  ^thev 
difference  of  situation  in  wUch.  he  would  then^b^  plaoed:i  hot 
wionld  ind  it^  considesably  less  disadvantageoois  fhsm  he  mighlr 
ai<  first  Slight  imagine.  £oc  while  .ha .  would  cKspenonce  &  Atk^i 
doction  of  ou9  third  of.his  inooraey  ho  would;  find  dieirestyW 
moT^  prqfttabie. to  him,  and  feel  it/ar^  mQvt*  $eeure.  In ostiawi>4> 
iug  the  fundfaolder's  loss  at  one  third  realtyy  wUle  it  is  noni' 
ncdly  one  faaU^  we  hayetaken.of  course  into  onraoooiiitt'thB. 
diminution. of  taxAAion:,bat  the  advantage  of  the  allBratiosu 
gpoa  aoiw^whftt  fajrthor;  i^  gauges.  emiployhieBt  to  undtitudBU^ 
who  are^now.  out  of  .labor,  aad  mokes  these  nor  km^es  obje<^m 
oCciodty  and  pUy. 

Astboobje^ofthosejpageaiomia/daryKanid  BMaffe^poiitioulr 
estinate,  and  maaaef'figugea,-T-but'aniirirtmaii  to  thoeommoof 
sense  anjl  feeling  of  the*ooninmiiity  at  iBrgey-^Hnirebir'  it  iftBOkt- 
beyond  the  purpose  to.make.to  them-an  appeal  of  4ns  wtmoir 
For  notwithstanding  the  cofomorcial  ^irit  of  tho  nation,  and) 
the  natural  eagemo^of  all  dassee  to  seek  aAerigasny  iftiis 
n0tibe  characteristio  of  dia  English  to  enjo^'afe  theempeMOf 
of. anoifeoifs. soarings  aodu  misery;  and  dm; utmost  ofart^^ft 
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$M8lcdiidDe8S/aiid  act  to  feel  a  pleomne  m  it^  cetittepwHiii; 
fBiuHM  wlio  evjofAeit  opatoneefrau  a  settle  of  edBtrast  wifh 
•fltBir0  Eot  60  highly  eBdowed  widi  life's  abttiidaiice^  do  niit 
fi&d  tbek  i^asute  increased,  but  rather  feel  it  dbninidied^  bjr 
Ae  sight  or  even  kaowledge  of  actual  sufferm^;  and  they 
wmiid  willingly  i^art  witfino  small  share  of  fiieir  property,  n 
they  could  feel  assured  that  thi$  sacrifice  woddbe  really  pte- 
dttettve  of  essentiaVbeAefit  to  Ae  distressed.  Now  the  sacrifide 
hece  proposed  would  be  a  teal  blessing  to  multitudes,  who  one 
naw  de^tute  of  the  tneatis  of  support,  and  whoy  thou^  abletutA- 
willing  to  labor,  have  not  opportunity  for  tlie  exercise. of  their 
latettis  OY  Ae  direction  of  their  industry.  If  it  be  ariced,  '^y 
ionnotihe  fittueri^ieBdiBOfem^^  llie  caltfra£<m  ik 
tfB^UMif  it  is  replied,Mhat  the  weight  of  Ae  taxes  pnBV^fBt«| 
lrinr<  'But  what  becomes  of  those  wi^  would,  and  in  ahealtiiy 
slate '  of  society  should,  be  thus  employed  ?  They  go  to  tte 
punch.  Yes,  it  is  easily  said,  they  go  to  the  paradi:  tUtt  is 
die  best  tfaiag  they  can  do>  and  bad  is  the  best.  Bvt^ven  ia 
tim^best  silKte  of  a  poor  man  unable  to  find  wovfc,  what  is  ids 
iietoal  condition  ?  The  overseers  find  him  work  in  the  roads; 
oiusend  hfan  to  work  on  a  feain,  and  give  him  beyonid  file  pra-« 
doee  of  Ms  labori  that  which  is  barely  enough '  in  addition  to 
tte  ftinner  to  keep  him  alive.  Having  no  motive  or  stimufale 
t»  work,  he  grows  indoletit,  loses  his  former  habits,  and  feehr 
ksthself  a  dave.  But  what  becomes  of  the  more?  active  and 
aArenturoasspiritst  Hieyleavetiieir  homes;  they  speculator 
tqion  the  chanty  of  the  metropolfe,  tiiey  soon  find  Bin.  eaay^ 
katiatiKia  into  the  nrnt^mi  of  plunder ;  tbey  live  up<m  tli6r. 
public  niofe  wretchedly  to  1iiemeelves,.aiid  more  injuriously -te 
Mum,  ttm  i£  tbeyrwere  enfirely  supported  at  tifie  public  ^x* 
5^ease;  -Hwy^not  only  lose  their  good  habits  of  industry,  bu^ 
they  i^utr  the  bad  habits  of  vice,  of  every  description  Df  ptun-' 
dffir,  ^  drorioennees^  and  debauchery.  Tbat  tmy  gomnment 
dhoold  altogether  pVevent  such  thi^,  is  neaiAy  iaaposslbfe ; 
but  that  die  nnmbmrs  of  these  victims  is  inoreased  by  taxation; 
is  ckar  to  every  one ;  and  it  follows  of  course^  that  a  vaifiM> 
tiim  o£  tuBatiun:  wouM  diminish  their  numbers,  or  at  least 
fseruDtdmiriiudierinciealw.  Ifthsntbeftedhelderswoidd 
smmmha  te^pabiie  ueeeiriHies^  fni  of  theii  dnim  upoa  tfur 
mtllMmkimtmuM^  A^  woultd  he,  in  die  best  sense  df^tt^ 
tmam^'^iMm^ffB^itka  tmppnmm  Bfviee.  -  \' "i 

!li£»M|ftp»  <w  ftpHrtMtorttlfct^hie  isppfiO^  cent  bfr-       '    '" 
^MHRvwBemavfPnicwRt  Ri'uieir  powsf^tu'iii^Ke  i 
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t)^(yn;M;  ^opopPmBial.  eMerpfioB  bw  bMn  ekeeli^ri 
^4€V(Miwaled  into  a^fnerespeciilatioii  or  lottery.  Itoaniiat^ 
\^&t  thepxesent  sf  stem  §^ow  better ;  but^  without  an  esMtttial 
alteration^  it  ii^a^t  go  op  from  bad  to  worse ;  and  what  wifi  ^ 
the  yaluq  of  the  fund^,  ^hen  the  taKes  can  be  do  longer  vaised  t 
1(99  iu>t  the  fimdhoi^er  already  giown  rich  at  the  expep^  of 
the  ceat^of  the  nation  ?  and  is  it  too  much  to  adc  for  -a  aami^ 
fic^  wb|ch  must  3s^ve  the  nation  and  nltima^ly  aecnie  bim^ 
aeirt  It  ia  but.refandiiiff  and  paying  bad^  part  4>f  I^is  gaiaii« 
C^jlal  ofceyery  other  desGiipti<|D  has  alceady>.  auffafed  a 
igr^aier  depreciation  than  that  .which  is  now  proposed  to  JIm 
natioi^tal  creditor.  .  ; 

.^  (y./T^hls  proposal  promi^s  greater  secorify  te  die  owiief^ 
0|f  f\\n4^d  p^perty,  than  he  can  experience  under  the 'present 
ay^tem.  Tb^  funds,  it  is[  trae^  botur  a  good  price  at  pmyieafrl' 
b^tisit  00  ^^ooiitof  their  scarcity?  No:  for  if  tSfQrwiiri 
C^sidered  as  perfectly  and  thoroughly  safe,  they  wo«ld<  be 
miichhig^;  and  if  in  addition  to  Uieir  known  and  adkaovt 
i^ed  insecnrity,  therd  were  opportunities  for  the  evflle^ 
meat  qf  cs^ital  in  other  directions,  they  would  be.anncb  kiweti 
lliere  are  twoi  opposite  and  conflicting  principles  that  kfl«p. 
them  neadyatpar.  Capital  must  be  employed.  Trade  is4<H»t 
fsrous,  asriculture  detractive,  the :  fonds  uncertain.  The 
Ct^talist  hw  therefore  a  choice  of  evils.  But  say  thai  tiito 
iiPtecest  were  diminiriied,  as  is  here  preposed,  one  half:  it  le. 
^  likely. th|3UL  the  price  of  funds,  t]v>ugh  at  first  it  might  lii^ 
rc^ipced  to  hiilf  its  present. amount,  would  contimieao.;  Hm 
gji^ce  would  soon  be.  raised  by  a  general  cosdfidence  in  the 
ebi^Uaf  of  the  nation  to  pw  the  intesest,  and.  the-  fundheldoi. 
W,9wA  feel  lum^eLf  perfectly  secure. 

To  say,  as  eome.persons  de,  that  if  the^firnds  aie  iouelied 
iflk^y  degree  they  are  gone  for  ever,  and  the  natioa  hasie«k 
itisi  credit^  is  merc^romaince;  it  is  talking*  as  if  the  dedi|otioii« 
wereiaa4e  by  theaiiiitrary  wiU  of  the  govenunent^  aadaet^xaft^ 
uj^ere  stated,  from  the  sheerxnecessijty  of  tb^  case^  la  gimd 
tnthitis  'mere  than  probable  that  govemieent  woidd  be  ae 
T^iMitaQtte.fusVth^  sacrifice,  .as  the  fundholder^would  be  t^ 
laake  IC  Pbr  it  fian  never  b^  d^vtfmdedifrqittr  4fae.  publish 
wi|ljl^l^die  ei^c^  of  a/MMpft  and  censcieDtsoas^eeMUupiyiNi. 
l|^paft;of  tl^fj^yesaoicpt^.and  'vdia/tey^  Imma  tM^ 

mn^tJA o(. tigcatiM,  nacei^aEay,kAds  te*a  dinriniiHwiirf  (iive 
i  of  the  goveinmeat .  The  objeclieA  Atwfwp  Mll*^ 
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att#  On  the  J^xpedimcy^  of  ^tirihinff  off  [M 

tkefy  uphold:  d)^>  by  tt^  ei^cumistaieerof  a  man's  fitisf  o&  0%^ 

Cdienla  till  be  has  nothing  to  pay  with,  when  they  might  ^^^^ 
en  secure  of  '^n  shilliiigs  in  tiiie  pounds  had  their  debtpf 
aoade  in  due  tim^  ^h  acknowleg^ment  of  his  situation  ?  Now 
jfiie  sitnation  of  a  kingdom  is  more  obvious  than  that  of  an  in> 
di'vidnal;  every  one  sees  to  what  shifts  it  has  recourse, 
and'  Imows  the  means  it  adopts  for  raising  money,  and  the  "pro- 
bability  Aere  is  of  its  failure  or  its  sticcess.  If  indeed  the  na- 
tion Were  so  situated  that  it  could  literally  and  amply  meet 
Hie  defDfstods  upon  it,  then  dt  would  be  acting  with  caprice  and" 
injustice,  if,  .npon  the  supposition  that  the  fundholder  were  a 
gainer  by  his  confidence,  it  should  withhold  from  him  any  part 
of  kts  JHst  debt.  Then  it  might  be  said  with  some  truth,  t^it 
natioml  coufkience  would  be  lost;  then  there  might  be  reluct- 
Hace  to  trust  again,  what  had  once  deceived.  This  however 
IB  not  the  case.  The  nation  cannot  continue  for  any  hngth  of 
time  to  paj^  the  present  interest.  It  is  ah-eady  painfully  and^ 
deeply  distressed  to  make  the  payments  it  does  mcdLo;,  and 
every  successive  year  this  difficulty  is  increased :  and  if  no 
slop  is  made  now,  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that- in  the  cour^ 
of  a  few  years,  it  will  find  it  as  diificult  to  pay  the  half  of  the 
interest,  as  it  does  now  to  pay  the  whole.  ThQ  fundholder 
will  thenexpeiien^  a  more  serious  Ipss ;  he  wUI  not  merely  be 
a  little  poorer,  he  will  be  actually  and  positively  poor.  Agri- 
<^tuFe  and  commerce  will  fall  lower  and  lower,  and  the  whole 
income  of  the  nation  will  be  scarcely  equivalent  to  the  payment 
of  the  interest  of  the  debt.  Those  who  are  so  tenacious  of  ikis 
IHeral  fulfibnent  of  national  engagements,  do  not  $eem  to  be 
MFaire  that  it  is  not  only  the  land  and  e?dsting  wealth  of  the 
country  that  is  pledged  for  its  engagements,  i>at  that  its  sk,iff 
and'  iadHirtry,  mid  cqnnnerciat  ei^terprise,  forra^  a  considerable, 
rtare  of  ifs  ability  to  pay<  its  debts.  If,  ttiei)^  that  sjull.is  pre^ 
i^ented  fram' activity,  tiiat  indc^try  has  no  field  for  exeraon!, 
ted  tha^  commereial  enterprise  has  no  means  of  exercise^ 
ftem  being  so  fettered,  fmd  crippled  by  ta;2iation ;  what  be- 
comes of  the  f«indholder^s  security  ?  The  debtgr  may  be  very 
honest  in  his  heut ;  but  if  he  have  no  money  in  his  hand,  what 
ifi^  tile  use  of  his  honesty  ? 

liseems^like  fighting  wi)ir  a  man  of  straw,  to  answer  sndit 
dbjeetorsi  Who  would  not  rather  take  ten  Miiliings  m  thjer 
pMiid,  Hun  send  his  debtor  to  Jidel  and  get  notliihg  ataH  bnt 
liie  ntero  maiigMnt  satisfaetiop  of  keephig  him  ttere  ?  Buii 
tbo  paNBIal  betvv«es  a  nafeien  and  individuids  capnot  in  ere 
Oftse  hoA  geed.  The  nation  is  in  p^rt  its  own  creditor  I 
kB  mm  4wtoi^c  it*  oan  Imve  no  ioderest  in'  cheats  or 
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U]  '  a  part  of  the  National  Debt.  Hi 

ftMdfug  tt^eir;*U  cannot  be  totally  rained  by  Its  disbtis,  so 
tang  as  there  is  land  to  caltirate^  attd  arts  to  cherish,  and  hi* 
jrennity  to  exercise,  and  industry  to  exert;  but  it  will  beni- 
ined  ifits  taxes  send  the  land  ont  of  cultivation,  if  the  incmd- 
branees  by  which  its  trade  is  fettered  and  Impeded,  destroy 
itd  industry  and  weaken  its  spirit.  To  this  point  we  are 
hatfleningr ;  anfd  hither  we  must  come  at  last,  if  no  stop  be  put 
to  the  present  system  of  enormous  taxation  and  repeated 
increase  of  loans  in  time  of  peace. 

•  V.  In  the  plan  here  recommended  is  the  only  principle  by 
wideh  we  can  keep  up  our  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  forei^ 
natioas.  It  is  a  very  o^ood  thing  to  be  at  peace  with  our 
nei^bours,  and  to  avoid  as  fiir  as  possible  the  wiclced  and 
destructive  system  of  war.  We  haTe  suffered  enough  fronJi 
that  already ;  and  every  lover  of  his  country  and  bis  species 
must  earnestly  desire  the  abolition  of  that  practice,  and  wi/sh 
Ibr  sem^  other  mode  of  settling  national  disputes.  But  it  is 
a  very  bad  thing  to  be  at  peace  merely  from  M:ant  of  means 
'ia  take  the  field.  Olir  neighbours  may  consider  us  as  a' fit 
subject  for  Insult,  or  even  plunder,  when  they  khow  that  our 
eirciimstan^es  will  not  permit  us  to  repress  their  insolence,  or 
preserve  our  independence.  The  nation  has  made  great  and 
wnparalleled  sacrifices  to  preserve  its  existence ;  and  now  fte 
fiindholder  is  reaping  the  benefits'of  it,  while  eserv  other  class 
is  suffering  from  the  painful  and  protracted  struggle.  When  our 
fleets  i\er^  on  every  srfa,  and  prote<ited  our  commerce^  and 
iiorced  into  places  from  whencl^  we  excluded  others,  then  trade 
wad  flourishing;  but  notv  it  is  against  us;  our  taxes  will  not  let 
cs  ffo  even  faWy  to  market  in  competition  with  the  foreigner  r 
and,  Us  the  fundh6lUer  enjoys  the  benefits  which  war  has  pro- 
duced, the  independence  which  that  conflict  has  secured,  is 
it  not  bare  justice  that  he  should  make  some  sacrifice  to  en- 
sore  and  establish  that  independence  T  But  how  can  it  be 
secured^  upon  the  present  system?  Wiiere  can  funds  be  rais- 
ed, upon  the  emergency  of  any  new  conflict  with  foreign  pow- 
ers? Peace  is  a  blessing,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the 
civilised  world  is  best  secured  by  strength  to  meet  aggression. 
But  it  woidd  be  difficult  now  to  maintain  a  conflict  If 
however  that  proposed' reduction  be  made  in  the  national  debt^ 
a  new  spring  of  activity  will  pervade  all  classes,  and  we  shall 
feci  that  we  have  something  to  contend  for,  aind  somettdng 
worth  pranerving.'  And  4fals  very  circmnstance  wifl  ^ve  ad^ 
ditioma  seeurity  to  the  proprietors  of  fbnded  trfc^erty.  They 
wilt  know  that  the  coun^  lias  strength  to  take  care  of  itsen, 
and  Wfiteh  over  its  own  ifiteiestd;  1%ey  will  not  be  chngingr 
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tp  St  vm^vi^  dwipftir,  but  I^^pxofQ.  ^tiye  wd  .pow^rl^  iwkt 
nagers  of  the  great  vessel  of  the  state.  And  above .»!)»  if  tbf^^ 
be  ji^  t^e  bi:e^t3  q{  qw  iiei^hbQur^.pn  the, Gojo^tinen^  anjr,  seo- 
ii^^nt  oi  .whiit  is  fxoble,  generous^  Auii.  pure\y  ju^t  w-  natianul 
tojijduct;  .mupt  they  not  feel  a  re.yerepci?  for  toa|l;, public,  ^pifit 
Yriiich  mali^^s  ^^acTi^ce  foE  th^  public.  gpod,.^d  ^ypJ(;i(.ig9itb« 


sjtakihg  sU]^.  aud  .thi^,  Wt,  £u^ajvd  ^tK^pa^^tl^^g  iruly. 
v^ua^le  ii)^  its  pjpssessiop^  ^  when  it  cand<;^  $o,.nu]^h,,to)|H*f(*^. 
dejfve. itself  eutire.?  .)(f  then  there  be  any  impprt^ce  jn.sjtai«jjU 
fog  well  witji  ^i^rq^igbboursy  this  should  \>^  (^  ppwarful.  mon 
dye  1^1^  us  tp/aciiopt  readily  ^pd  cheerfoUy  Hfi^  mea^urp.;  itt 
fs  botdipj  ^^d  ,nqblpr  to  meet  ^^d  destroy  the.  di^cujiiyy  thaiK 
sit  t^mbUng^^till'  bur/v<^i:y  U^ry^  9xq  shattered,  aatd  thfi.d^*^ 
ctttty  Has ^aii\^  ,,an  overwhelouung  streogthj|thjat.au^.ci;i:i^ 

4s  with  jtt9 ^ig^y  Qkod  in»si^^^  .  ..  j. 

J  yt*  lius  reduction  would  naturally  pro4uc^  the  revival  of« 
tifade  at  hom^  and  abroad*  When,  the  ^^lpl^ct^r!er  wd  fairv^-. 
^'aud  merchant  are  xeliev^d  fiipm  oue  third  bf.^i^  taxes  ik^ 

SO\i:  press  upon  them^  whs^t  numbers  of,  hflf^p^t  now  idl^,wd« 
aproductiye,  will  be  employed}.]  Tb^^^qL^pnisp,  ,Yf^^\^ 
make  an  essential  difference  i^  the^d^nit^?  w  P^  Jl^Qme  19^ 
niifactures,  would  make  an  ipprea^d.  cQnsu,i^ii,pp  pX.fo^^iffit. 
articles;  would  increase  hereby, t);ie  piiD)[ia,.:rpvjenu^;^^ndat 
tlie  same  time,  by  adding  to  ifte  flemand  for.  f^iii^ijsn  ^ti^l^K,^ 
i^pitild  enable  uie  foreigner  to  take  pff  a  )iar^ef  portion  o£  good& 
manufactured  or  articles    produced  in  th|s  coivitry.    .This- 
v^ould  of  course  give^  in  avariety  of  fpriqs,  ai|jmpu)ae.  to  tnij^r 
tPindusti^,  and  to  mechanical  exertion;  and^fff^ptuaUyWH' 
prpvethe  general  a^peqt.of  tbe.cpu^^^.   Apong  thQ.Vfiit 
mifltitude  of  vagabonds  aopl  depredators  whp.livQ  PP^tn  vkvh 
der  and  thrive  by  vicoi  it  is  pot  tp.t^  supposed,  that  ^  tev^* 
dishonesty  for  its  own  sake^  pr  i^re.  pl^as^d  with  their  gaJW^ 
because  the  means  of  them  ar6  bad.    Tliere  is  m^y  a  ffwii . 
wbp  would  rather  gain  fifty  pounds  hppestly,  ik^  ^i^^  <U9r< 
honestly  :^  those,  therefore,,  whose  dis^ssies  f^f  j^qt  of .  thc^,, 
own  seeking,^  and  who  are  driven  te  unfair  ip^ajos  of  livjiiig . 

Spm  a  want  of  better,  and  who  i^rerthf^reforeobjiects  pf  nMmk 
^  ty  as  well  as  political  severity^  would  then  bp  abWloire^f. 
turn  to  a  hcalthfal  state  of  activity,  and  render  themselvWii 
usettil  to  society.  National,  wealth  is  pot  the  richpe^s  Qfe^BoUft^ 
but^the  activity  a^d  industry  of.  its  inhabitants ;  thps^  ko«I4/^ 
be  ipcreas^d  by  a^optiijg  fhis,m,ei»ui;9.,tpwa?d9.  thl9  piiblil«#^ 
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^i^  '*    kparto/th^NationaiDehf:'  SSS 

cwaifor,  afid'lhcy  txitist  rfedfiie  hy  the  contfauanfcc  of  tUe  pre- 

mtOfsfstem:     •  * ''"*•'",' 

•*^VH.  Anc>fhfe*'i\nlporttotbeiicfit  tVhWh  would  result,  fwni 
fKii^'diitiiAutidri  (Vf  the  pubMc' burden  is^  that  it  would  remove 
Ih^'ptesstit^iof  the  hio^t  odious  and  injurious  of  the  taxes,  ana 
4if^3iAertxbty  'teSsen  those  petty  vexations  which  the  present 
ntod^  bf  tixiitldf^hecessarily  imposes.   The  tax,  for  instance* 
upon  tualt  has  produced  effects  very  iojurious  to  trade  i^ 
Ih^y  'p^rt^  of 'ftid  kihgdom ;  but  a^  thingis  are  now,  not  a  six- 
pBtict  etth  bi6'  Spared,  and  thfe  ottly  object  is  to  raise  a  suim 
eatiiil  to' thfe'pdblic  necessities.    The  onHy  answer,  therefore^ 
fiMeftrc^  ribtv  bfe  giv^n  to  apj^Tications  or  petitions  to  be  re- 
Kt^bd  ft6(A  ci^phfeiisive  taxes  is%  that  government  cannp't  spstyft 
the  liibhey.     N<6w  this  tax,  and  most  of  the  eicT^e  duties,  arei 
M^ly  expensfve  to  collect,  and  vcrv  opprcsslye  in  the  cot- 
te^ioni;*   There  are  many  districts  wliere  barley  is' the  pribci-^ 
^1  ^hjetit  of  cultivation ;  but  the  excessive  dtfty' on  joaalt  has! 
depressed  the  farmer,  and  destroyed  his  capital;  and  i^iS|a9W 
likiif^  op{lr€fi^sive  than  ever,  as  it  is  a  tax  which' fatl^' almost^ 
eiSW^y  on*  thb  poorer  and  laboring^  classes..  By  the  merp 
cMW6t  of  feix'atidii,  one  principal  article  of  home  manufacture" 
ililfltely  to'ftreconie  almost  extinct;  the  higher  classes  wilt 
liot^tise  if,  at^dthe  lower  cannot  afford  it.    This  duty  has  also 
Imd  the  ihjtrtidtts  ^(^ct  of  Introducing  into  breweries  tbosd 
delMeriotis  ^tid  tooisenous  ingredients  which  have  been  used 
a»  ^tf[)stitute^  fbrinalt;  and  that  bdverage  which  was  onca. 
pMHtAble  and  "i^hblesome,  is  now  lieither  the  one  nor  the 
dhet:'  Ohe  niight  juistly  conclude  that  taxation  has  extend- 
ed tAo  far,'1vhen  it  thus  presents'  so  powerful  a  temptation 
teethe  adn1terati6n  and  almost  poisoning  the  materials  of. 
dMiy  consumption.  '  , 

It'is  also  Worth  while  to  consider  the  whole  of  the  es;cisc 
laW^— whether  thi6y"be  not  mote  Injurious  to  the  nation,  thaft 
ptoflftaHe  to' the  state.    The  mean  frauds  and  contemptible 
sttMfetfhgeS  fo  vrtiith  they  leafl,  tempting  men  of  otherwise  re- 
sp^kjthMe  chtiHttit  to  tricks  into  which  in  other  circumstances' 
Aey  would  sfebrn  to  be  led,  ar^  certainly  injurious  to  the 
motals  of  the  natibri;  aiid  the  system  of  espionage  which  they 
nat^fally  introduce,  serTously  tends  to  the  degradation  oC, 
the  ^atidnal  character,  ahil  the  extinction  of  that  hij^and. 
aoMe  spirit,  which'  has  been  cbnsidered  the  peculiar  cbarac-  ^ 
tort^tie  of  Englishmeti.    Duties  imposed  upon  foreign  articles  \ 
miff' be  kothe  efncdurageitient  ftrid  protection  to  homo  m'anu-.( 
fiuMf^s;  btit  thfi  imposition  of  duties  upon  articles  manuHic- ' 
lQl«d^fal  oniroWi!  cbUntrjr,  tends  toMetJress  the  spirit  of  indris- 
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try :  for  in  a  degree  every  duty  imp^ysed  is  6f  tli6 natmii  ofm 
prohibition,  and  on  the  article  of  malt  it  really  acts  Mf*% 
prohibition  to  no  small  part  of  the  comnionity.  Pethap^ift 
the. case  of  ardent  spirits  it  m^y  be  morally 'gi>od  that  some 
.restraint  be  laid  upon  the  use  of  them ;  bcTt  it  is  prificif«iU|r 
when  the  lower  classes  have  not  the  means  of  domestic  aad 
quiet  comfort3,  that  they  are  induced  to  have  recourse  to  th^se 
destructive  stimulants. 

There  is  another  tax  which  presses  very  hard  upon  the 
poor — the  duty  on  salt ;  it  operates  as  a  kind  <^'pf ohibition 
forbidding  them  to  preserve  their  winter  food,  'the  -use  of 
salt  among  the  poor,  is  considerably  greater  than  among' tiie 
other  classes  of  societv ;  and  it  does  appear  to  them  a  teiy 
cruel  imposition  that  forbids  the  use  of  an  article  wblcfa  ndtutfe 
furnishes  in  such  abundance,  and  which  is  of  such  substimtMftl 
and  essential  use  in  the  economy  of  a  poor  inaxx's  cottanfe. 
Could  any  thing  but  absolute  necessity  lead  govenmtent  lo 
the  adoption  of  such  measures  of  finance  ? 

What  shall  we  say  to  lotteries?  They  appeal io  a  po^wer- 
ful  and  prevalent  passion;  they  indulge  a  very  naturalvpMK 
pensity,  to  risk  a  little  in  the  hope  of  a  great  gafai.  But  wlTf 
Should  government  prohibit  gaming  as  a  vice,  andien«oofage 
it  as  a  source  of  revenue  ?  There  is  no  man  who  can  be  a 
stranger  to  the  injurious  efiects  of  this  system.  T^ere  are 
multitudes  whom  it  has  brought  into  the  very  lowest  state  of 
poverty,  whose  families  have  been  brought  into  starvaiioii  and 
wretchedness  by  its  means.  When  a  laboring  man  or  me- 
chanic, whose  weekly  earnings  are  barely  sufficient  for  kia 
maintenance  and  that  of  his  family,  once  feels  a  {Hrope&sity  to 
this  species  of  speculation,  it  is  not  enough  that  he  is  oMe 
disappointed ;  he  must  plunge  deeper  and  deeper,  till  he  throws 
his  last  stake  and  perishes.  Suicides  have  frequently  resulted 
from  disappointments  in  lotteries ;  and  the  low  price  at  which 
shajres  may  be  purchased,  makes  the  temptation  more  powerftil 
and  more  extensive.  It  Is  all  very  true,  that  no  man  is  under 
file  necessity  of  purchasing  a  share — that  government  does  net 
compel  the  adventurer  so  to  expend  his  money- — ^that  he  is 
only  paying  a  voluntary  contribution  to  the  public  reveaae  :* 
but  if  there  be  no  political  or  legal  necessity,  there  is  alnwt 
a  moral  necessity ;  there  is  required  in  many  a  great  ^aie  of 
fortitude  and  reflection  to  resist  the  prop^asity  to  ran  liie 
risk ;  and  if  the  government  could  prevent  every  one  fisom 
purchasing  who  could  not  really  afford  it,  these  lotteries 
would  not  be  very  productive  to  the  state.  For  those  whose 
incomes  meet  their  expenses,  are  not  so  apt  to  risk  what  they 
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sin  qpstetiog^fo  iqore^  v^  tbpsa<wba.aie  already  in  diffi<;ulties 
fure.wilUog  to  go  one  step  deeper^  in  the  hope  of  being  placed 
Aboy^  tbeir  4ifficultie3 ;  many  of.them,  not  considering  that  a 
jHlwre^wtiicb'OQBts  them  thirty  shillings,  is  not»  npon  the  fair 
|lTiaioipie«»  of  igambling,  worth  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
(shillings.  But  it  is  in  this  as  in  other  cases^  the  plea  of  nece^- 
jtiijtdgfiig^d  sn-4>ut  ^ain  it  nM.y  be  observed^  that  when  taxa-  _ 
tion  compels  to  crime^  or  even  strongly  tempts  to  it^  the  priB«» 
.43{plq.biii»  bieeq  cairried  too  far^  and  it  becomes  important  to 
find  i9om;e.  meaea^  to  prevent  the  injury  from  extending. 
{I.  VIII.  There  is  an  evil  arising  from  high  taxation,  as  it 
jfSDds  DMiltitades  of  moderately  opulent  and  ingenious  pi^rsons 
4int  9tf  tbe  country.^  He  thft  has  no  money  jto  spend  in  Etig- 
Iftnd^  cam  have  no  means  of  living  abroad ;  and  he  that  has 
|io>mamial  dexterity,  can  have  no  hope  of  making  his  fortune 
fir  saining  isupport  in  a  foreign  country*  But  there  are  many 
vho  iSfkXk  ILve  but  poorly  in  this  kingdom  upoA  an  iucoMe, 
Mfhich  will  yield  them  a  hands6me  support  abroad :  It  is  too 
expensive  for  them  to  carry  their  own  servants  with  them — 
tiMise  am  dismissed,  and  left  to  parish  assistance  or  casual 
.tiliaritys  at  homie.  The  money  which  is  raised  and  ecirhed 
,  berOf  .is  spent  in  another  pountry ;  making  tliis  nation^  in  a  de- 
.  gree>  a.kind  of.  tributary  to  apofiier  state.  The  man  of  enter-r 
prise  and  ingenuity^  who  has  no  field  for  his  ambition  here, 
.£nds  it  in  another  soil ;— so  that  only  the  profitable  members 
qf  society,  ^migrf^te^  leaving  th^  unproducti^ve  at  l^ome.  Per- 
bapt^  som^*  writers  i?(ay  have  exaggerated  this  evil,  and  fancied 
il  more  extensive  than  it  really  is :— but  if  the  habit  begins,  it 
FiH  go  on;  /and  if  the  national  expenditure  increases, emigra- 
tion will  increase  al^o.  We  may  not  think  highly  of  those 
who.-sQ  lightly  treat  their  native  land,  as  to  leave  it  in  its  dim- 
cultiea  and.  shift  frraoi  their  own  shoulders  a  burden  that  was 
con^Acted  and  formed  for  their  safety ;  but  they  who  are  out 
of  the  sound  of  reproe^ch,  will  soon  be  beyond  sensibility  to  it« 
FfM^ps  if.  Fran^ce  were  in  a  more  settled  state^  the.  number  of 
onigrants  to.  that  C9UBtry  would  be  much  greater;  and  when 
the  n^iKisettl^i^entis  in  America  gain  a  fittle  consistency  and 
ieguliMity^  as  they  soop  must  do,  we  shall  find  that  country  not 
mu^ly  the  refiige  of  th^e  faptasjtic  apd  dissatisfied,  but  the  deli- 
berate dioiceof  soibef-minded  and  valuable  members  of  society . 
Wbfn  is/a  ehaim  in  the  thooi^t  of  one's  qative  land,  that  natn- 
lafly  binds  us  to  home ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  dififorence  of  ex- 
fMM^  that  woiUd.  lead  a  msm  of  any  good  feeling  deliberately 
tokftve  it  Were  it  possibte  thcQ  to  lessen  the  immen;sie  weight 
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c/Fiaxafi(rti,  t<r  ^^dfri  TneasttrtftS,  WiSelir  ttilght  feaVe  roour  f<»r^e 
elasticity  oPlniiltr«try  tod  coMm^c^nl  i?{>itit  to  ^ct,  not  only 
would  idif^tt  <^iidgTftiidX)As  b6 j^cvented,  but  ntunb^rd  now  m 
foreign  coiintiies  wOiiflfl  ^Ikflyfettirti  to  their  bwta  spil,  and 
d^erfiiHy  partake  of  the  burden^  if  moderately  and  wisely 
tflletiated.  .....'.. 

IX.'Xfiider  the  preisent  svstem  there  Is  no  ptobabittt^— nay^ 
rid  possibifity  ffiat  the  burden  of  debt  shoald  eyet'be  retnfoved; 
ot  eveb  alleviated.  The  sinking  ftind  is  a  mere  n^me  anid'  a  sha- 
dow :—t6  borrow  with  Oteehand  akid  pay  with  the  other,  may  Wb 
Ihightily  amtisiii^  tb  the  derks  imd  accountants  em^loy^d,  imt 
X^  to'tfte  rtktion'  a  'mere  mockery.  But  if  the  *  dfebt  weite  thus 
f ferftfOETd,  and  not  ^ry  injuriotisly  to  the  creditor,  to  imjj fes- 
ilobitilghtitf'tHfJtoutife  of  ^ifewjyears  be  made  t^outhe nrfn- 
dpal  which  W6tfldm6st^ssetttid!ty  lighten  the  public  burdebs; 
Md  -though  the  government  might,  by  this  proposed  reduction 
df  dcibt  and'dimfinutioil  bf  taxes,  lose  somewhat  of  the  influence 
ft'kclqpiresii6w  "by 'patronage  and  place  gtvetiih' cdllector- 
flMpfi^,  bletkAfipfs,  excise,  Cbc,  it  would  certsduly  gain  a  greater 
&^'of 'i^hent^e  by  .^ilendug  the  clamors  of  a  ti(^edy  mul-! 
tittidt$,  ^d  ^  vhig  employment  to  those  who  havi^  ndw  nbthiilg 
tb  db  but  to  ibftake  a  ubise.  In  shorij,  the  gor<6rnmetit  tod  the 
i&aticm  wotild be '^du^ly  bei^efited  by  thi(^  afraugement       [\ 

'^ere  are'howeVer  many  objections,  some  of  which  have 
\ik^xi  already  met  and  answered ;  hot  indeed  by  calculation 
and'demon'ptration  of  fibres,  but  by  tho^e  general  and  paljpa^ 
ble  arguments  which  will  bear  the  test  of  experiment,  and 
ihay  be  \VJfled  by  any  yho  will  take  the  pains  to  make  the 
necessary  estiMat^  and  calculations ;  for  th^se  pages  hav^ 
isxxi  beeii  dratyii  up  to  amuse  the  speculative,  but  to  appeal  tb 
tl^  undar^tan^ings  and  feelings  of  afl.,  There  are  mtoy  who 
would  be  deferred  even  from  the  perusatof  a  dry  elaborate  trea- 
tise, filled  with  arithmetical  reasonings,  who  can  yet  readily  ana 
easHy  enter  into  a  plain  and  homely  train  of  argument,  such  a^ 
IS  here  presented  tQ  them ;  and  it  is  for  such  readers  that  thi3 
ihOrt  statement  \&  made,  tf  there  be  any  objections  to  tjie 
p(ati  hitherto'uhi{otic^d,diey  are  these: 

I.  The  existence^  of  pensions  and  salaries. 

It.  The  distress  6^  small  proprietors  of  funded  property  who 
have  no  other  means  of  support 

in.  Ilie  effect  tM^  measure  would  produce  upon  pulfliq 
societies,  lis  insurance  offices. 

IV;  iTie  difficulty  of  raising  f^re  loans  for  public  emer- 
geniiefi.  -    -  '  .  -       - 
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It  is  indeed  impossible  tQ  i^sd^  ^i^  arr^l^^i^ 
pxoij  of  public  evib  \vlucl(  sfaa}!  uqitbe  iiyungtuA  to  soi^^ 
person  or  oth^r.  Tb^re  ba3,  pcsvl^s  j^vex  beei^  a  siag}e  lav( 
enacted, .  howpv^r  Avbolesop^.^a  imp^erioqi^ly.  n^essary, 
tvhich  bas  not  been  productive  of  some.  The  veiy  laHs  if^  nii,r 
t^re^  so  bigblj  bi^ne^cial  tq  tbe  ifrboto  systapi^i  are .  i^pqietimes 
pfodactiye..pf  inconvemeiipc^.tp.ifidividiials.  ,  When  tberefoi:^ 
k  law  Qf  remedy  i^ust  be  a^Ji^^^emas^  anticipsi^  iniconvf^ 
nience^.  Afedieal  quac)(a  promise,  U^i  .enr^  jpws  .disord^n; 
mthout  pain,  or confinemeuatf,  or  ai^rationqf.dicit;  and  (%f  c^r}9 
mere  poUtioal  quacks,  who  iapcy  or  pretend^o,px9v;e,  tfiajtrc^-t 
mediesfor  political  evils  can  be  effpjCtuaUjr  lappt^^  wUbmi 
sbipe  political  pain  or  inQonyenieijic^,  'X^  ^^q^n^qnal  depjt 
is  a dispfdes  in  thestate/  is  wha.t  lew ^^  uaw  dl^P^edtOiC^^r 
trovert: — ^but  not  to  quarrel witb  tbpse  w|io!if)EUfijy Jlhi^.,^btfl 
blessing  to  tbe  country^  and  ^  proof^qf  its  wealth,  wofliay  evefli 
concede  it  tD  them  that  so  iit  may  bi?,  when  the  in.ter>B;st.cw,i)fl[ 
easily  paid^  and  when  there  is  opportunity  a^.n^sio^/in.timi9 
of  peace»  of  diminishing  thosfe burdens  wbiQb/w;^«(^.ii>ip9^^ 
by  war.  JfS  indeed  the  national  debt,  b^dtte^p^  i^^ini^^ed 
f^mce  tbe.plp^  pf  the  war^orcqmmerce.bad  sp<ina^pyedas  t^ 
meet  the  dqman^  of  twiationi  th/^n  this  p^j|bff^t..bM  .^pI 
been  written,  and  there  might  be  a  ground  ot  hope  that 'we 
could  go  on  as  we  are.  Bat  when  the  reverse  of  this  is  ac- 
tually the  case, — when  theburd/en  e^rows  heavie^j, ,  wb^n  tb€^^  i« 
no  rational  prospect  of  its  dimiDutK>n,  when  ta^^^  it^crekke'  ii^ 
oppressiveness  and  decrease  {A productivenessj—tben  w;e  miist 
ffimk  tfie  national  debt  to  be  a  seiiouseyi^'|  apd  we  must 
know,  that  unless  some  vemedy  is  applied,  and  thai  ^peedily 
and  effectually,  the  nation  will  be  completely  ruined^  and  ihid 
|)ast  redemptioi^.  It  i$  not  now  too  late.  The  preseht  state  pf 
commerce  and  amcult'ure' seems  especially' (q /demand  itj 
and  the  return  of  tn^  Bank  to  cash  payments  th\xk  dimihisli- 
iag  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  medium  aijid  Qiibaociog 
ihe  Value  of  money,  makes  the  alteration  now  ipore  essential 
than  ever.  ■  Whatever  ificoiiveniences  mi^y  arise  from  tbi? 
measure  now  proposed,  it  may  bp  said  that  a  much  greater 
inconvenience  will  arise  ftom  letting  things  go  on  in  ibeir  pre-; 
MDt  train.  \   * 

But  to  speak  more  particularly,  to  the  objections  above 
named.  .  < 

I.  Those  who  possess  pensions  and  stdacies  sudsing  firrai  the 
tiixes,  would  by  this  alteration  in  flie  funds  beplacea  ui  a 
state  of  undue  advantage.  Ixk  most .  instances,  this  tM>uI^4h^ 
deed  be  the  ease,    It  would  tboefore  be  necessary  tnat  pror 
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poHionale  ro^ucttoa, should  jL^he  place  iR4lv&ir  iiicoiAf3 ;  %bH 
this  might  b&  effiactbd  without  apy  injustice  or  injury  whatever, 
Thmfeduotim  shouJid  i\\  t|)e  first  ^lisi^ui^e  be  applied  to  all.  the 
Uxgar  salarieji — toAll  (^iw^^rijsrts  wA  pe<u5Joa<^r$.,;  without  thi^ 
re<dactiQO  the  .|Qea«iM«i  cQuld  iiever,b(^.  carji/^d  :*rnbut  tp  fS^^ 
QinaUerjsi^lariiQ^  where  (b^  jabor  is  vkqw  more.thaa  equiv:al^pi 
to  the  pay,  ti^publiQwoid4oi'courj$ohaj'dlygi7idgethe,advw 
ta^ge  of  the  alteration.;  .aud  thus  the  government  ]& Quid  bav^ 
it  in  its  power  to  be  at  .oa(^e  libqfal  aiidecoJuomicaK  Tbese.arfi 
not  days  to  expect  Utopia  perfection,  pr  mir^culpus  QhaE|gie9 
in  politiQa~-and  in  ^s  proposal  pothifAg  of  the  ^ipd  is  9Mticir 
pated.:  hni  conaid^rahla  aUeH^atio^^  i9£^y  be  jgobadeifor  the  bet- 
Ux  V  aod  weo4  .tboaealHrations  i^a  retrcnchinei>t:of  pubUc.  jcv. 
poRditaracd^  iFi  biettpr.done  >vbila  there  is some^thjing  left  .t<c| 
saY(^.  Epon^inyiiS'oA'  very  little  i^s^  when  ther^  is  sQ^-cel)^  wy 
tluBf  left  jto  economise.  The  more  sober  part  of  the  niition. 
would  be  eonteut.to  haTe  thet>en6ions  reduced  one  tbird>  aqc) 
ao  leqna)  redao^nifYOio  thit^e  offices  whose  d^ties.  are  dj^? 
charged  by  deputy,  a^d  wbos^  emoluments  to  the.  prinoipalii 
M^Iargie-^frofiB^ptb^a^im^  fourth  might  be.de^dupted,  ^.d  IcftYO 
them  aawellioC  and  perhaps  )>etter»  th9iii>thpy.$i^  npw— whilo 
aome  of  the  JUPi^l^boripjii^  an4  lass  libei'j^U}^  paidt  might  b^ 
laft  aa4l)ey.«i»,  and  thus  efljpy^  at  very  littl«.  expense  to  i}m 
nationran  actqid  lifli^ease  ;iu  rejpiuneratioA  lor  their  s^vice^« 
Wfaare  4eductionaare^a»a4^  it  ^houjd,  ^>e  ponsiidcxed,  that 
ma«y  aidalieaibaTi^  befffi  isK>r€ia^ed  to,  meet  ipcrea^ed  e^^ 
penaes  of  ttviii^pr^whea'CiiK^w^aiiLi^s  are  altered,  jt  i^  but  fajgr 
that  aalari00)Sbould>be.jiltar(^top, 

IL  Theinoctfiveni^^MQe  qf  thi^  lu^^o^sure  to  small  propriQtom 
^iimded  propfsrty  wb«^have  no  other  means  of  support  ^vonld 
in  many  inatancea  b^  serious  and  distresaing. .  This  is  acr^ 
knowleged  as  a  realdiiBq^ilty.  But  tliough  it  cannpt.  be. to? 
tally  aToided^ii  may  ibepaUiatQd<  It  mighi  <|>e.  possible  to 
ivake  some  if pomfieiice  ^  -n^^y:  of  aipuity *  If  proper,  qare 
were  taken  to  guard  s^ainst  frauds  and  imppsiliM^s,— *m9py 
of  these  might  b^  relieved  by  an  arrangement,  whicli  dmuld 
leave  their  property  or  income  nearly  if  not  quite  as  produc- 
tive as  before.  When  the  income-tax  was  in  operation,  the 
proprietor  of  a  small  sum  in  the  funds,  who  had  not  altogether 
an  mcome  exceeding  a  certain  amount,  was  exempted  frooi. 
the  tax.  Some  plan/of  a  similar  nature  might  t>e  devised  for 
the  same  persons,  niider  the  measure  here  proposed. 

III.  The  effect  this  measure  would  produce  upon  public 
societies,  as  insurance,  aimuity  offices,  &c.  Much  of  the  sama 
species  of  observation  may  beapplied  to  them,  as  has  been  al- 
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ready  addressed  to  the  finidholder.^  5ii  general.  W  their  pro- 
perty were  diminished  in  nominal  yalne,  it  wouldni»t  sirffor  so 
jrreat  a  deterioration  in  real  valpe,  and  it  vronld  gain  ini^eurity 
whatitloises  inarnonnt.  The  inlHeacy  and  complexity  of 
their  circum^ances  miglit  occasion  some  difficalttes^but^ 
none  that  are  insnperable ;  and  tbe«e  difficiritk>its  *«ronlA  bo 
more  patiently  borne,  imder  the  apprehension  atid  conviction 
that  they  wolild  be- the  means  of  avoiding  still  moi^seribtts 
etib,  and  more  finbstanlial  nltiniate  losses.  ♦ 

IV.  The  difficulty  of  raising  fttt are  loeuls  for  public  emei% 
gencies,  is  also  tonsidered  as  an  objectioft  to  this  measoro; 
It  is  said,  that  fjrith  must  be  kept  with  the  ptfblic  ctedit6r,  or. 
no  more  credit  can  ever  be  given.  It  is  ne^dle^s  to  ti^eat 
what  has  been  already  said  on  the  subject  of  pttbUo  cr^t  c 
and  as  to  the  facility  of  raising  loans  upbn  any  firtum'emfergetiM^ 
cy,  it  would  be  more  easy  to  raise  a  loan  after  tWd  eotnposi-' 
tion  than  before  il;  the  lender  would  know  wbatho  his  ^ 
intsi  to— now  he  doe^not.  What  however  is 'SttHbettev^  tlieiti 
would  be  little  or  no  occasion  for  loans. 

In  short,  to  this  complexion  it  must  come  at  l«$t,'Or  to  sotne^ 
thing  worse.  And  it  would  be  well  if  those  who  iiVbjeet  to  this, 
would  propose  something  more  likely  to  meiet  onr  present; 
di.^culties  and  to  provide  for  futurity.  It  is  needless  and 
idle  to  say,  that  this  proposal  is  bad — or  that  this  is  too  :paia-s 
ful  a  remedy.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  remedy  is  worse:tbaff 
the  disease ;  the  remedy  may  be  paintnl,  but  the  disease  wilt 
be  mortal.  It  is  ikr  more  like  honesty  to  pay  sometbing-wliilc^ 
we  can,  than  to  go  hobbling  and  shuffling  AromexpedioKt  to  exi> 
pedient  till  we  have  nothing  left  to  pay  whhali '.  Shall^  We 
have  another  income-ta^  7--and  what  will  that  prodime  inLflia^ 
present  distressed  state  of  cottimerce  and  agncsftuiie  t  <  SiiaU; 
we  have  a  tax  on  capital  ?  Yes,  that  is  the  best  remedy./;  fi^iil 
is.  The  merchant  and  flurmer  have  padd  it  already;  and.  most 
completelv;  ilonly  remains  for  the  fiindhoUtesiopay  fais-shase^ 
and  all  will  be  wtlh 
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TWO  LETTERS 


TOTHB 

RIGHT    HONORABLE 

LORD    BYRON, 

IV  AVSWEB  TO  HIS 

I«ORDSHIP'S  LETTER  TO  •—*  —•—,  ON  THE  REV.  W.  L.  BOWLES'S 
STRICTURES  ON  THE   UFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  POPE : 

MOKE  PAATICULARLT   OH  THB  QUESTION , 

Whether  Pobtbt    be  more  immediately  indebted  to 
what  is  SUBLIME  or  beautivul  in  the  Works  of,    . 
Nature^  or  the  Works  of  Art? 


By  the  rev.  Wm.  L.  BOWLfeS. 


**  He  tint  pUyt  «<  at  Bowu,"  antt  expect  rdbbbri." 

Old  Pbotbbb. 

'*  Natubb  Boit  give  way  to  Art  !"   (See  Pope's  Works.) 

SOMO,  BT  a  PlBflDN  or  QUAUTT  ! 


THrd  Biiiim  with  JUerationsj  exchuioefyfor  the  Pamphleteer. 
LONDON:— 1821. 
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•  i«   *        I i 


•    I    M     ••.        -f: 


1  tSHstliOTd  Byi&QN  mM  ^^cme  ma  for  j[i«tyipg,9^ad^  sppe- 
wfaiLtiree  ^ith  tlie  nogular  Motto  to  Usbpok^  It  is,^  ^  I  ij^il) 
{>fai7  Bt  BQ<rt9  with  the  Sun.  and  the  Mopn^'-y-Ol^  Song^ . 
;  A.  ^'.oecfajii  Fnmilf  bad  been  spoken  qG  ^  in  (b^  Q«wl¥Kj)|r 
fieTiev>  *«•/' nogMig  changes  on  Nature  f(^r  t^q  ^qsa^ 
yews/'  ..::;:.,  i   „;   .    .t  -.,^.  ,  . 

By  a  somewhat  ludicrous  coincidence,  it  happens  that  the 
''  arms"  of  this  ''  fiunily"  are^  literally,  a  '^  Sun  and  Moon/'  a 
Sun,  OR,  and  a  Moon,  argent,  secundum  artiSm* 

It  is,  therefore,  with  this  Sun  and  Moon,  that  Lord  Byrov, 
I  have  no  doubt^  plays  at  ''Bowls !"  not  with  the  Sun  and 
Moon  in  Nature. 

In  return,  I  have  only  ventured  to  take,  as  an  inscription  to 
my  shield,  his  Lordship's  motto,  with  a  trifling  alteration : 

He  that  plays  at  «*  Bowls"  (with  the  "  Sow  and  Moo«"), 
must  expect  ^  rubbers  ;*' 

Which  is  only  an  old  "  proverb,''  for  part  of  an  old  song !  As 
for  any  alteration  in  his  heraldic  motto,  I  should  not  dare  to 
say,  Ne  erede  Byron  ;  but,  I  think,  in  this  game,  I  shall  take 
fiem  his  Iiordsliip's  aims  Uie '' 4ig9)or/m ;"  though  I  would 
not,  IT  I  could,  touch  the  graceful  and  glittering  crest  of  ki$ 
high  poetical  character ;  and  long  mqr  he:  ^^^^  ^^  uninjured ! 
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When  I  haye  classed  Pope,  as  a  Poet^  inferior  to  Milton 
and  Shakspbarb,  I  must  beg  to  be  nnderstood,  that  I  do 
not  consider  him  in  the  same^e  with  these  Poets,  nor  in  any 
degree  to  be  ranlasd  with  them*         '  . 

It  would  be  important  for  the  reader  to  keep  in  mind  one 
plain  distinction,  in  reading  what  is  here  offered.  Whatever 
is  picturesque,  is  so  tsr poetical;  but  all  that  is''  poetical'"  does 
not  require  to  be  '* picturesque.**  "Lord  Byron  would  never 
have  said, ''  What  painter  does  not  break  the  sea  with  a  boat,'' 
&c.  if  he  had  remembered  this  distinction. 

In  speaking  as  I  have  done  of  Lord  Byro^,  lebt  the  lan- 
guage I  hav€f  used  might  be  attributed  to  tii^  #i0li  of  de^^fe^ 
eating  his  rei^enfanent,  I  mast  beg  to  add,  that  I  hav^  aJwayf 
$ald  Ihe'  sanl^  with  i«gard  to  the  high  cb^raoterof  biapoelry ; 
fmtl  wt^uM  wilAi  if  to  be  distinctly  nbdersttfod;  ttet,  aal  db 
not /ear  him,  so  I  scorn  to  flatter  him.  .    * 


Loridoa,  May  Sff,  1831. 
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LETTER  I. 


!r-.^ 


MY   LORp,,  .  ,     '      ^   ;..    :     .      ^ 

ffoRNE  TooKjs.  if  I  remember  rights  begamhU  WfUk-kmaMk  ^ 
fetter  to  iv^ivw  in  these  iii<n(dB  r  '^Tragedjy  <knQ9%^ 
ap0  F^rceir^JuHivs,  WiLjCBS),  and  Xtooovfi^r-f^^^ainM  com 
ppor  parEOB,  ^re  fearful  odds."  I^o  I  lAi^t^^ay^  Ik^vdJ 
Byron,  and  my  two  late  assailants ^-^Af^imv  MiDiM^>/ 
an4  PUNCHi-*^ajce  indeed  fearful  4fMB  agaiflst  OftiHmUyiclditk'r 
Q9d  proviociial  editor.  ;  «  .t/    ».;-.'  ;'/  ji\ 

But  to  be  mere^  courtly,  in  afypvo^cUngiy^riljiiBbhipad^ais 
controversialist  u#on  any  poiEiib,  I  am w^atral'e oCtbegteat »' 
talents  opposed  to  me,  I  bave  jttat  read  i|PQliiriranaikali|[ad4>  i 
dre&sed  to  a  friend)  on  my  life  of  Fo^B^  cm^^^ftntpartsa^H 
my  y indication  m  tbe  P£|m)^eteer^and  <m  my  «BiN€itmute>^ 
of  Poetical  Criti<»dm»  wihick  I  had  oattad  (fiHJisifyi^  in  yoav  : 
Lard8bif^>  opinion)  iN.vaE«AiJfti4R« 

1  thank  you,  cordially,  for  tbia  lepportunily  of  -esflaiiUflg:^ 
n^  sentp^en^  vtrhicb  I  k^&m  yoa  iwoitld  noil  inti^ntionaly 
pervert;   iku:  tbo  fluttering  teTm4^-  in  ivjiicAi  yon  bave  spoken^ 
o(  xm  p«rson^l^;  iind^  moat  of  all,  fot  the  /bonotnbie  md 
open  manner  in  which  you  haveiwt  Ibe  qoetAo^mk  'wfaMi! 
wf  ^e,at^&»Uie.  /■•:,.:.., 

The  late  contest  in  which  I  have  been  involyed^'wiAtttoav 
of  a  character  so  opposite,  has  tended  to  make  tUs  contrast 
of  urbanity  and  honorable  opposition  wotb  gnUiifyfA^.  From 
you^  my  Lofd^  I  wa»  QertetiU'I  j^nid  noi  meet  .oiiaias  aiB 
insulting  abuse,  the  foul  ribaldry  of  opprobrtomi  eontnmoly, 
nor  the  petty  chicanery  that  purposcAy  keeps  oAt  of^sigbt  oae  .• 
part  of  an  argument,  and  wilfully  misrepresents  maotheri    .  'f 

Ypw  opposition,  as  might  Mcome  a.  porson  off  ■vhii^'li 
itation,  and  of  such  distinguished  gemns,  exhibits  none  of 
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those  little  arts  of  literary  warfare.    Your  letter  is  at  onoer 
aigmnentative,  manly,  good-hninored,  and  eloquent. 

I  am  afraid,  ibat  if  those  whom  I  have  lately  enconntered 
might  have  thought  that'  ''your  Lordship  would  decide  the 
contest  at  once/  —in  short,  ''  hit  th^  nail  in  the  head,  and 
Bowles  in  the  head  also," — ^they  will  be  somewhat  disap- 
pointed. 

Bdt,  be  this  as  it  may,  I  can  say,  with  great  tmth,  that  if  it 
be  an  honor  to  have  such  a  character  for  an  opponent,  it  is 
a  ddty  incumbent  on  nl»  t^ienid^vput  tdi  show  myself  not  un- 
worthy, my  Lord,  of  such  notice,  by  meeting  your  objections 
in  the  same  spirit. 

.  Your  observations,  in  answer  to  what  I  said  of  parts  <rf 
Pope's  moral  character,  may  De  laomprised  in  few  words. 
It  was  far  from  my  heart  to  charge  him  with  a  ''  libertine 
sort  of  love,"  on  account  of  the  errors  or  frailties  of  TOUth. 
I  disdained,  in  the  Life  of  Pope,  to  make  any  allusion  tor 
CSUuendsimll4aScmn  andcdatOv   K  would  ^havo*  been  fanatie, 
or/hypueAtioril  iii>iacf  to  lia^4»<  done  .so;    When  t  spbke  isf 
hiSiftlfiiartaBe-khid'ofllove/'  I  alluded  to  flie  general' toiie  of* 
blBt.Ungaageitb^'iiady  «Mary,  and  many  of  theladiesiWltllf; 
wbom^Ub  jcorassipteded  firom  youth  to  age;    I  suppressed'* 
wdUi  indigiiBtsoa;  ttie  ImitaA^    of  Horace,  which  I  believe 
he  wrote— the  most  obscene  and  daring  piece  of  ii^ofliga^y'' 
t]mt«v^tt0QeHiir0iaitliB>ipmssy  oboe  the  days-  of  CTbarles 
the  >Seooiidk'  •  i^  deduod  no  4Mit<  of  hid  <Aftradter  from  ft;' 
tbbngkttiMisinotrwrilteti  wiv^n  youth  and^jgaietr  «dght,  Itf/ 
sdm^  mpdsQl:e^  baifu  palliated^  the  bffence,  but  when '  he  was' 
foct]Mwoofear8$ofaget.:  But  though  I  liadilatiiietdre,  I  hope; 
inflBOS  fioettBlrs^ofliypMiisy^  uir  fenitioismvl'fhbiiglitit  a  duty 
to  society  to  touch  on  one  promlaent'feAture  in  his  chatracter;: 
w]Mb8li9U»  itself lin  Us ;oeneq[londence.  ^ 

,iLs.to;lhe:>omissidn  of  the  tmcit  *'of  his<  bene^eietice '  t<)^ 
SAvAufliy  it*^^a0'ina4v0vltenGe,^**^tii^»»Ur,  I  confesi^:  but'if 
I  iMures^cAieB  of  his  "^  genetal  beoeirolmce,"  I  may  'M  pwr-^ 
•  deioDSd^vI  tepe^ftar  ap  omissMniy  which,  a(t  all  evente,  wail  taoi 
intentional;  but  on  which  your  Lordship's  aniwad Version. I 
ow»itt>  beju^tj*  i«' "5'  >i  •  * 

II  wioog^I  niiib;  iffighr^  I.fcissfths  Md^V  •      *     '  *     -  -     ^ 
!Havwg»tmiclied'  oto these<pbiiib^ I  -ftdvMde  'to>  ttn^t  you^'' 
Lordriiip  oirtte^ground.of  thctde  fH^inciiri^s  •of  poetical  eii^' 
ticain,!  l^-whieli!  I  adveotared;  to  eirtte  mak  ahd' 

stationtnlBsart;'  '      '  z*"^ 

If  i  iHtMotprovetlMrse  pulnoiples  invutaietlible;  tfi^m  Vbcin 
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your. iMfcWi^  Mflfiila  tham;  if'  I*  Gntt^4«lHWMr*iA  *9«« 
aigumente  M.plaittly  and  as  dukiacUy  a«  yoa  luivs  4iMBml 
llmo ;  the  appellation  '*  invariable"  I  shall  instantly  diflOMil ; 
bat  wying^r^if  I  fal^  it  is  MtimdextrA. 

On. tbe, contrary^  if  meeting  any  us^puoiGK^  faivig^lt^mm 
iksm  agaiast  you ;  if,  witlioi:^  avoiding  te  tell  fom  4i£  w)^ 
I  rebut  tbeca  satisfiu:toriIy ;  T  ahall  have  mwe  reaaM  '!]■■ 
ever  to  think  tboae  principles  iMTAaiAHi^ii  wkiah  eiwciMra 
BycoA,Ga»iotevMiuni.  .•       *; 

It  is  singular  that  in  the  latter  part  of  my  widiiHrtioa;  tmM 
Iha  (te«es  x>f  the  Qaairterly  ^Keview^  I  had  qaoled  yoar  imn 
poetry,  my  liOrd,  to  prove  those  very  princi{i]B9d,friiiickCfdiiiii 
iUordshi'p's  criticism  is  employed  to  destap^^ 
.  One  thing  -will  give  me  satisfieustion.  if  ymi>  having  d^ 
fcended  into  this  contest,  comprehend  me,  I  shall  not  proba« 
Utr;be  misflepreaeated  by  others.  But,  as  much  misrepre* 
aitttalsaB  oa  the  subject  has  taken  place,  and  some  miscdu^ 
ceptions,  frotn  wUch  I  think  I  shall  show  dmt  yo«r  LoTdsM^- 
is  not  exempt;  I  shall  first  place  before  yoor  Lmdshipvabd 
the  public,  my  sentiments,  as  they  stfoid  rsewded'ih  Ihe  tsentfl 
volume  of  Popb'a- Woiks.  They  are  Aesec  I  have  cS!^tt 
quoted  them  in  part,  but  I  find  it,  in  consequeace  ef  so  ramy^ 
uniaeoficeptions^  necessary  to  transcribe  the  greater  part,  that 
^gg  principles  may  be  seen  ineonaectioll,  aad under  one  view*.* 

'/ 1  presume  it  will  readily  be  granted,  that  *  all  images' 
'.drawn  from  what  is  beautiful  arsubiime  in  the  works  of  Ka-' 
'TU,jtB,  are  Moaft  beautiful  and  sublime  than  UBy  imsrg^e^ 
•*  di»wn  fi»>m  Art  ;'  and  that  they  are  tilevefore,  per  9f ,'inore 
poelical.  ,  •        ■;» 

'*  lo  like  manner,  Aose  PAUsioKa  of  the  human  hekrt, 
which  belong,  to  Nature  in  geneml,  are,  per  «#;  more  adaptdF 
to  the  HIGHER  sPECiiss  af  Poetry,  than  those^whicb  are  de-^ 
rived  from  nuuknial  and  traasUni  manwsrb.  A'  descHfUtton 
of  a  Forest  is  more  peertc«/than  a  deeeriplion  <lf  a  cultivated 
Garden ;  and.  the  P^nioih  whkh  at^  'poufttayed  in  tii^ 
Epistle  of  aa  Eloisa,  render  such  apecmmoff^  jpter^i^/,(irhat'>' 
ever  jni^t  be  the  difiidrttHse  of  merit  in  pieinlt  erf*  execution;)' 
intrinsicallj/ more  paetieai,  than  Bk  poem  founded  iou  the  cbft-? 
racters,  incidents;  sad  modes  of  tfr/|[^'rta/  i^e;  for  instance, 
the  Rape  of  the 'Lock. 

''  If  this  be  adnutted,  the  rale  by  ^ich  we  'Would  estimate 
Pop  h's  general  poetical  charactev  would  be  obvious. 
.  *\  liet  me  not,  however,  be  nonsideredas  thiDkitig  ih$M  flx^* 
eubject  alone  constitates  poetical  excellency.   'The  exeoitU^k' 
10  to  be  tak^n  into  consideratioB  atjOemuoe  ti«ie;  far,  with 
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ImnI  B«nr«gr,  fve aright  fall  a«lMp  ovwfir  ^'  Oe«Mon''  «C 
|flft^bii9rey  iKit  be^iyeto  tl»  tbuehes  of mimatioa  mid 
Mtiie  ia  BoitEArU. 

.  11ie«ii^>c/,  aodthe  «anerii^'«i^  IherefoTey  are  e(]pMiVytobe 
fOMtd^nd  }»-tk»  one  respeeliiig  the  Poetfyf-^-ibe  otker^  tht 
fiPl^and  jmvrrv^if  die  |m/«  The  poetical  tubject^  «0d  Ae  <»< 
«Bd  ^«tM(t  -bf  Hm  poety  Aovld  always  be  kept  m  mind ;  and 
t4mi4[wit'iafoiiutfit  of  observing ^^  Aat-so  miicli 

hf^  been  said,  and  so  little  understood,  of  the  lea)  groaQd  of 
Dopt'a  dbamstes  as  a  poet* 

.^'IfyoaaayheisBotoDeof  tte  first  poets  that  Si«la]id» 
WfA  di9  psMsbsd  li<eratiire  of  a  polished  ^rs  can  boast, 
'  Recte  necn«  cfocos'Sores^u^  pel-alnballit  Attl 
FaMs  St  diibiteiB,  clamaDt  perisse  pndorem 
,.    CuQCti  pcne  patres/ 

'Jf  yoo  s«y  that  he  stands  fOBticMy  fte-mfmeo^  itt  4be 
B^9t  seose»  you  most  deny  the  principles  of  criticigBi, 
Kpk  (  imi^oe  ^p^iU  be.  acknowledged  by  alL  - 
./'  In  speaking  of  the  poeiical  subject,  aod.  the  fHmen  tf  esce^ 
rutipn;  with  reggud  to  the  frst.  Pope  <  cannot  be  ckssed 
ionong  the  highest  orders  of  poets ;  with  regard  to*  flie  secotfd, 
pom  ever  was  bis-fN^^erior..  It  is  fiitile  to  eikpect  to  judge,  of 
oiiecompositioa  by  flie  roles  ot  Mother.  To  say  that  Pope^ 
In  tbis  sense,  ia  not  a  Poel^  is.  to  say  that  a  dida^tie  Poem,  is 
not  a  7r<me^,  and  that  ^.rSoHre  is  not  an  Ode.  -Pope  must 
bejndged  according  to  the  radiL  in  which  ho  stands^  among 
those  wbose  deUnoations  are  tid^en  more  ftom  mannert  tiban  ^ 
fifpm  ^ATCJSB.  When  I  My  that  this  is  his  predomuMnt  cha- 
ifmcter,  I  must  be  insensible  to  every  thing  exquisite  in  poetry, 
if  1 4i4  i|Pt  except,  imJtat^er^  the  £^^islle  of  Cloisa :  but  this 
cto  only:  be  considered  according  to  its  class ;  and  if  I  !jay 
that  it  seems  to  m^  superior  to  aay  other  of  the  kind,  to 
lirfaicb  it  Ittight  fairly  be  compared,  sIm^  as  the  Epistfes  of 
pridj  Prpperliuf^  TihullM^  (1  will  not  mention  Drayton; 
Ud, Pope's  nuiMi(o.ns  sqbsaqueot  Imitations  $)  bat  when  this 
traoscendeiit  jioepa.  is  conq[>^red  widi  those  which  will  bear 
tile  comparison^,  I .  shall  not  be  deemed  as  giving  rdoctlitit 
ptaise,  when  I  declare  nw  coupviption  of  its  being  infinitely 
pnpcripT  to  ev^ry  .thing,  of  tbe  kind,  ancient  or  modem. 

''In  this  poem,  thera^orc.  Pope  appears  on  the  high  groimd 
of.^  Poet  of  Nature-;'  but  this  certainly,  is  'not  his- gener^i 
character.  In  theparliciilar  Sqstanoe  of  this  poem,  how  dkr 
'  '  '  and  superior  does  he  stand  S  It  is  saS^ctent  .ihAt 
_  of  Ijie  kind  has  ever  been  piodnced  «<{uaLt(^'  it,  for 
|l«db9s,paintii^„andmelody%'*  .  ^    :  ; 

^  *  TCbto  1  proceed,  it  will  save  myilelf  and  your  Lordship 
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'stJttieflrOift>H'*ift'teb|tieSt  yott'  to  tttnemh^,  rA  ctodi^  fbAr 
eye  6fn  thW  pbrtibri  bf  thte  estimate  of  PapeV  t^oetic^ '  (*&- 
ractyt,  fbur  material  pibiiits.  -      .    3       .    ^^   . 

1st.  I  speak  not  of  Naturr  GBNBHALliY^'bttt  of  ifbkgBs 
SUBLIME  or  BEAUTIFUL  in  Nature;  and  if  your  Lordship 
^hiaid  oWy  kept*  this' cir<ititoi[itAnce  in  recollection;  ^oii '^wbuW 
have  s^n,  that  yonr  pleasant  pictures  of  **  the  Hog  in  the 
high  wiffd,"^  the  footman's  livery,  the  Pstddington  Cana3,  and 
(be  pigsties,  the  horse-pond,  the  slop-basin,  or  a:n  V  otitbr 
vessel,  all  must  ^oybr  nothing  ;  fox  natural  as  these  imi^es 
^ig^t  be,  Aey  are  neither  "  sublime  or  beatttiful'j^  and  not- 
wthst^ndipg  the  pleasantry  arid  wit  with  which  ^ih^y  Ai^  a^ 
sb<^ated  in  yoiir' Lordship's  imagination, 

\    .  "  It  grieves' me  much,  the  clerk  might  say  a^ain, 

■     Who  WRITES  so  WELL,  ShOulcl  CVCf  W^llTE  I^  VAlS.'*  .        ^^       ' 

'*^^dj.  You  will  observe,  that  the  proposition,  ''Images iVbin 
what  isJ  sublime  or  beautiful  in  Nature,  per  se/*  abslractedi^, 
ar^»  connected  with  what  follows,  viz.  the**  PASSIONS  whim 

^belong  to  Katiire"  in  'general,  not  to  Man,  as  liVirig/kt 
one  period,  biit  to  the  human  heart  in  genetal,  to  Nature' 'of 
ap  ages'. 

.  3^y.  you  will  observe*;  that,  in  sp^atid^'  of  the  suBj^ct 
ancj  execution  of  a  poem,  I  do  not  pasi  oVef  the  execumn ; 
ibr  otherwise,  Blackinore  would  be  'a  grcatei^' pbet  Aan 
Pop©;— and  if  your  Lordship  bad  remembered  this  pointy 
yoiu/  would  not  have  supposed  I  could  ev6r  consider  Kenton, 
or  any  other  tragedian  of  the  kind,  as  great  a  poet  as  PopiiB, 
though  Fenton  wrote  a  successful  tragedy,  and  Pope,  si|r 
tirps,&c..  '.  *  .     4  ■  ' 

And,  4thly.  You  will  Observe,  that,  in  execution  r'thk& 
jiQ  ppet  was  ever  superior  to  Pope;  though  your  Lordship 

.thinks  tte  execution  att;  and  I  do  not,  for  reasons  which  will 
be  given,  \ 

i  iaow  beg  to  place  before  yon  what  fOHOws,  requesting  you 
to  observe  uiat  I  most  freely  admit  Pope';^  unquestioned  r^ 
in  the  pathetic  part  of  poetry,  concerning' which  my  concliidiog;^ 
remai€  was,— "**  In  the  particular  instaiccf  Of  this  poeni,  bow 
distinguished  and  superior  does  he  stand.  It  is  sufficient 
thftt  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  has  been  ptodticed^  equal  to  it 
for  PATHOS,  PAINTING,  and  JiELODY'r 

'  To  the  first  psirt  I  called  Mr.  Cainpfccll's  parficular  attea- 
tion  before ;  but  I  am  certain  many .  mi$tal:es  would  be  b<fe- 

'  veittQd,  if  any  opposer  of  ahdthei^  oJ)lnion  would  only  t^e 
the  trouble  to  do  him  the  justice  of  impartially  ex££mimng 
what  those  opinions  are*  j:  therefoi:e  think  it  liecejpsarjr,  before 

.(■  '         •'   •  -  • "  •    "'  ' 
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«€iam  to  bit  Uie  U^^f  s^^  acifl  >y|)ere  diey,  ^re  waj^i^d,  pot^n^  m% 
theory,  but  on  thezn/ii/s.  I  must  bA>jH^,  Jliejrrfpj;e,  the  f^adej^ 
^llalitUefturtl»erft)Uowiae.,  .    .    /        li.,  /  .  .  »      .• 

filter  the.wor^  ".melody'  my  pbi^rvat^pi^'  <pQ,,J^<^^^ 
Poetical  f haracter.proQeed  a^  foUowj     .   .  ,  t  ,,:    .        ,  1h 

'^JPron^  this  e;(quMateperfoi7nance,.^iuch,se^pis 
the  boundary  betwew  the  i^oetry  derived  frpm  thp  .^reat 
and  primary  fediogs  of  Nature^  and  that  derived  from  Art,  to 
satire,  whose  subject  wholly  conce]?>s  existing  mat^o^n^  t]^ 
tran^itiom.iis  .>ea4y,  but  the  idea  painful.  KeverUi^Iess,  a^ 
Pope  has  chosen  to  write  satires  and  epi2^tles«  they  must  be 
compared,  not  as  Warton  has,  I  think,  injudiciously  done 
with  pieces  of  genuine  poetry,  but  pnly  with  things  of  the 
jome  hind.  To  say  that  the  beginning  of  one  of  Pope's  satires 
la  notpoeiicah  to  say  that  you  caimpt  find  in' it,  if  the  wor^s 
are  transposed,  the  ^*  diyecti  membra  poetap*  is  not  criticism. 
The  province  ofsatire  is  totally  wide;  its  career  is  in  art^^ 

'  cialjxfe  ;<and  therefore  to  say  that  satire  is  not  poetry,  is  to  947 
an  epigram  is  not  an  elegy.  Pope  has  written  satires ;  that 
\s,  confined  himself  chiefly,  as  a  poet,  to  those  subject^;  with 
\rliich,  as  it  has  been  seen,  he  was  most  conversant ;  subjects 
taken  from  living  man,  from  habits  and  manners,  more  th^n 
p:om  pridcip/ts  and  passions. 

V  ''The  carejer,  therefore,  which  he  opened  to  hiinselfwAs 
ip  the  second  order  in  poetry ; .  but  it  was  a  line  pursued  by 
Horace,  Juvenal,  Dry  den,  Boileau ;  and  if  in  that  line  he  stand 
ihe  highest,  upon  these  grounds  we  might  fairly  say,  wijth 
^ohnaoo,  'it  is  superfluous  to  ask  whether  Pope  wete  a 
poet/ 

'^  ''From  the  poetij,  wfaich^  while  it  deals  in  local  manners, 
exhibits  also,  as  mr  as  the  subject  would  admit,  the  most 
Cfxquisite  embellishments  of  fancy,  such  as  the  machinery'  of 

Jflte  Bape  of  the  Lock^-  we  may  proceed  to  those  subjects 
which,  concern  *  living  man/ 

;,.    "  The  abstract  philosoi^cal  view  13  first  presented,  as  in 

".the  Essay  on  Man.      The  ground  of  such  a  poem  is  phi- 

jfo^ophy,    not  poetry:  the  poetry  is  only  the   coloring,  if  I 

ioay  say  so ;  imd  to  the  coloring  the  eye  is  chiefly  attentive. 

3^e  hardly  think  of  the  philosephy,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad ; 
jrhether  U  be  profound  or  ^ecious;  whether  it  evince,  deep 

.^'tiiinkiug,  or  exhibit  oidy  in  new  and  pompous  arra][  the 
f  bc^fehlQ  of  the  Nurse/    Scarcely  any  ooe,  till  a  controversy 

*  lxk\  note  to  this  poem,  the  reason  b  given  why  FopVs  airy  spirit*  if  9 
ufftrhr  to  Sba  kespe«re'a . 
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t^  Miae^y  tIMtegbt  of  iibe  dodrinei ;  bal  a  ib^vm^M  *mnBt 
bava  been  warm^  by  the  fidmeB/ik^  addreMeft^'ttie  wA*- 
tirm4ikMf8pBifsiowi'of  dedoriptioti,  aad  th«  nioe  alid  haittioiu- 
ow  ^vecMoB  «r  every  word,  and  of  aliiio«t  <#?er^lin^.  .  Wl»* 
:iber,  a»  a  syntetti  of  pUlosaphy,  it  incolcated  fate  oitnoC;  ttio 
4<io|)aad^tdteqiiite^}:b^^veryeye  read  a  (teasaiid  ttnes^ 
and  every  lip,  perhaps,  tepettted, 
'  -^  '•Lo  the  fiobr  Indiarr  r*  Ac. » 

«iftft«iaiyotber>agpii8es.  .  :v, 

-i^f  ilUntbdBe  t//ialniAh^  and  secandnry  imagei  tit  painted  JBmi 
lh».4Mme:o£g0tiiiane  poetry;  from  Matu&b,  not  from  A^it.^ 
They  therefore,  independent  of  powers  displayed  in  the  vwrir 
imtH^h,  Duae  Ae  £^819  oo.Man,  consideied  in  ttie  abstiact, 
JDte^gtftuMe  MfHy,  althrai^  the  poeiuui  part  as  avbswfiM^t  to 

^,  ^'^Bie  Moral  Essays  de|iartniiieh  farther  frowpaeliT  so 
deefihad,  as  they,  o^bibit  particfilar  casts  and  cbarai^fc«rsA«rf 
ftaii>  aooeiffdAOg  to diffennit  AoM^s  of  existibg society;. that 
to^oi  attend  lite.  ^^ 

■  ?' There  is  no  raaaoiv  to  suppose  that  Fope^  4if  the  |;iomial 
iatmaifiraliDga  of  Nature^  could  be  more  ^^rant,  or  iii^M 
cap$rt»la  of  poiHrtiayiJig  tlwm  by  vividiiessiof  eaqife8fiio».aiid 
colors,  than  others;  but  we  must  estimate  what  he  ia»>  4iim, 
notwhat  he  might  have  done.  Maay^  perhaps^  wmj  regret 
>9ritb  >ne,:that  if  be  disdained, 

^ m  FimcyV  fieklB  to  waader  loa;,  .   '        r 

But  »to0p'd  to  Xriab,  and  moKsliz'd  hia  aoi)g;' 

tibatbehad  not  at  least  wandered  somewlua  l^neer  mow 
scenes  that  wpre  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  every  heart ;  «d4 
that  fee  should  leave  them  ftir  the  thorns  md  briar*  ofiooffi^c* 
tual  satire  and  bitterness ;  quitting  for  these  such  aoeMs  mm 

^ThvParftcMe's  white  ivallfl  sod  si WerspHasB;'  .    /     * 

like  bis  gittat  predecasMr  in  poetry,  MiltoD,  wholbA  «he 
'  Pastures  of  Peneas,  and  tbo  Pfaiea  of  .£tnm^  io-^mtb  *lk- 
trachordon,'  and  to  mbigle  in  the  malignant  paritanical  tur- 
bulence of  the  times/ 

^*  When  we  speak  of  tte  poetical  draxacter,  deUveA  Hmn 
passions  of  general  Nature,  two  obvioas  distinotions.muat'  oc- 
cue,  wHhofit  regard  to  AETistcAlB  ;--^those  whidhi  deiiv^  fiom 
the  {passions,  may  be  called  pathetic,  and  those  which,  dented 
firoin€i6  same  source,  may  b^  called  mhlifne. 

^  Of  the  pathetic,  no  one  (considering  the  Epistle  of  Elirtm 
idone)  has  touched  the  chords  so  tenderly,  so  pa^h0ticany,.i^ 

*  Wmrtoo. 
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so  meladiBmBfy.  AsisnrM  tW(»goes,.Fape,  tiMfvf«i9biiPi  PMr 
ttcal  and  miurioal  exptfes^on,  b»^  nor  eompeiikm' '     >  {.]  i 

''  We.\titt  DOW  pDooeed  to  oonsidt*  tbp90  pasfli^His  :fwhMPlt 
are  equalW  the  ^subject  4>f  genoine  poetiy^  aiidcmwhi^b  aw 
fi>iuid€4  (1  do  not  say  Epic  or  TragiejexcdleiM^e,  for  th^df 
Pope- dedaned^  but)  tbat  Bp^ciesof  pMtiq.wldilttity^  wWcli 
ogives  life  and  animation  to  ^  Ode« 

''  In  this  respect,  I  believf,  no  one  vbo  ev^r  tbonght  of 
Alexander's  Feast,  or  the  Bard  of  Gray^  conld  for  a  momeiM: 
imagine  Pope  pre-eminent.  Before  these  he  sinks,  as  much 
as  any  other  writer,  whose  subject  was  pathetic,  sirAu^befiMe 
Mni.  HisCMtes  for  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  tbdugk  ele- 
gant^ are  wholly  nnwortliy  to  be  clasBod  as  the  coinpositiMi 
of  a  superior  liyric  Poet. 

^'In  what  has  b^to  said,  I  have  "avoided  Htfe  iutrodttctteifk 
of  {detures^oe  desetiption ;  that  is,  accttraterepresentatiMS 
from  external  objects  of  Natare :  but  if  the  premises  laid  don^ 
in  the  comiiiencemeDt  of  these  reflections  be  tro^,  t&o  one  can 
stand  pre-eminent  as-  a  great  desoriptiYe  poet/  [nnlesfrheliiiVe 
an  eye  attentive  fo,  taidfamiiiar  %^i$k,  efetj  external  appWP* 
ance  that  she  may  exhibit,  in  every  change  of  season,  e?erf 
'variation  of  light  and  simde.*  He  who  Ims  not  an  eyelo  ob- 
s^e  these;  Md  wlio  cannot  witb^  glance  distingui^«V«^ 
diversity  of  evterjr  hue  in  h^  variety  4rfb(daatie$,  matt  sofeitrbe 
deficient  in  one  qf^tk&euentiai  qualities  of  a  poet. 

'*  Here  Pope»  firoaHirinftittiities,  and  from ]^hysioa^caMis;i«^ 
particularly  deficient.  When  he  left  his  own  lanrel  olnma  at 
Twickenham,  he  was  lifted  into  his  chariot  or  his  barge ;  and 
with  weak  eyes,  and  tottering  strength,  it  is  physically  impos- 
tiibto  he  could  be  a  descriptive  bard.  Where  ^escriptikto  <  has 
tMen  introduced  ftmong  his  poems,  as  far  as  his  observaitton 
conld  go,  he  ei^<^MUted;  mote  cbaM  not  be  expected,  ta  the 
deisctiptions  of  the  cloister,  the  scenes  snrronnding  the  m^ 
lancholy  convent,  as  far  as  could  be  gained  by  books,'  or  sug- 
Vosted  by  imagination,  be  was  eminantly  succesafiil ;  hurt  eveti 
hifre,  pMJiaps,  be  only"  proved  that  be  could  not  go  far :  and 

*  The  stvoaou  that  akme  betvnea'  the  hilbi 
The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  cilU,' 

we0e  possibly  tranugripis  of  what  ha  oould  i^ost  easily  tran- 
scribe^ his  ovmyievtsmAfUienexj. 
,  ^  But bovr  different),  hbw mhlnte  ialds  descf^tioD^  wheftrbe 

*  A  fe^  passages  have  been  eorfeifted)  which  weia  n^  accorat^  f^Xied 
bdei>Ob        •         :       .  "        ,  •      . 

^  tfpan  ct)D8ideration,  I  certainly  fhiok  it  right  to  omit  the  expression. 
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de6cri]Des  what  he  i/s  mfteter  of:  for  instaace,  ibe  game  of 
Oinbre,  in  the  Rape  of  the  Locl^t  This  is  from  artificial 
life;  aiid  with  artificial  life,  from  his  infinsdties^  hemustbavo 
b«i^cbiefly  otwveisant.  ^|  if  he.  bad  been  jj;^ted  ^ift  the 
suBde  powers  of  ^serving  outward  Nature^  I  h%ve  no  doiibt  be 
woold  have  evitioed  as  much  accuracy  in  describing  the  ap- 
prqj^ate  and  peculiar  beauties,  ^i;h  ^s  Nature  exhibita  p 
the  Forest'  where  he  Uvedj  as  he  was  abLs.  to  describe,  iii  ft 
manner  BO. novel,  and  with  colors  so  vivid,  a  game  of  cards.* 

**  It  is^for  this  reason  that  bis  Windsor  Forest,  and  bis  Pas« 
torals,  most  ever  appear  so  defective  to  a  lover  of  Nature,     j 

VPope,  ttiefipfore,  wisely  left  this  part  of  his.  art,  w|iich 
Tjhom^Qa,  and  mwy  Qther  x>^te  since  bis  time,  have  cuiti- 
vated  with  ^^.  omcb  more  sacci^^,  a|id  turned  to  what  he  calls 
Ae  *  Moral'  of  the.  song. '         . 

■  I  need  not  go  regularly  over  his  works ;  but  I  think  tbej 
may  be  generally  divided  under  the  heads  I bave  mentioned; 
-^Pathette^  SubHme,  Descriptive,  Moral,  and  Satirical.       / 

f^'In  tbe  pathetic,  poetically  considered,  he  stands  bighest ; 
in4be  suhlimc,  he  is  deficient;  in  descriptions  from  Nature, 
for  reasons  given,  still  more  so.  He  therefore  pursued  that 
path  in  poetry^  ^bich  was  more  congenial  to  his  powders,  and 
in  wbicb  be  has  shone  without  a  riv^. 

"We  regret  that  wre  haye  little  more,  truly  pathetic,  from 
bispen,  tbap  the  Epistle  of  Elpisa,  tbe  .Elegy  to  the  unfo|iu- 
nate  Lady ;  aadlet  me  not  forget  one.of  the  sweetest  apd  most 
melodiow  of  bis  pathetic  effusions,  the  Address  to  liord  Dx- 
*wrdt     . 

^  '  Suph  lyere  the  iiotes  thy  Qnce*Iov'd  Poet  siiog.' 

*f  Wkb  the.  exception  oC  tbeSe^  and  tbe  ^Pralogue.  io^  Cato, 
-  &ere  aib  few  things  in  .Pope  of  the  order  I:bave  mentioned^  .to 
wbicb  the  recollection  recurs  with  pafticulsaer  ^bmdeomisa  laad 
do%ht  >  *  .    ... 

'  ^<  When  he  left  tbeSQ  ^eglons^  to  Unite  the  most  exquisite 
idachiniairy  uf  ibticy  with  tbe  descripticiis  df  artyiciai  Ijfk,  Qm 
Biape  of  the  Lock  will,  first  and  last,  present  itjself;-^^oaK 
position,  as  Johteoii  |i|sfly  <^bServeSy  tbe  '  m^st  ^  fde^ffuit,  the 
most  airy,'  of  all  his  works  ;  a  composition,  to  which  it  wiU 
be  in  vain  to  compare  any  thing  of  the  kmd.  He  stands  alepe» 
unrivalled,  find .  possibly  nevet  tobe  rivalled.  AIL  Pope's 
gQCcesdi'ul  labbr  of  correct  and  musical  versification^  all  Us 
talents  pfa^cuTate  description,  tbougK  M  an  inferior  province 
pf  poetry,  4^1:6  here  consuminatel^  displayed ;  and  as  foe  a# 

{  i    •  .  ;  •     ;     r  ••      '   .    ■:        ,        »      ' 

^Windsor  Forest. 

^  See  Rape  of  the  Lock,  description  of  Ombre. 
3  f  put  turu*d  to  truth,  aud  moralized  tbe  soDg.' 
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artificial  life^  that  ifl,  manners,  not  passions,  are  capable  of 
being  rekderfed  po<*ical,  they  are'hei^renderted  sa,  byflw 
fancy,  the  propriety,  the  elegance,  and  the  j>oetic  beauty  of 
the  gyft^Hc  mtfcWnArjr. 

''•nift  'delightful'*  poem,  Ss  I  have  6ahJ,  appears  to  stand 
conspictions  and' (eantiful,  in  that m^dhim  Wberepoetry  bt^-' 
gins  to  leave  Nature,  and  approxifnatnix^  tocal  iHaffiUr$,  ^  The 
muse  has.  indeed,  no'Ionger  her  great  characteristic  attri-  ' 
botes,  pathos  or  sublimity;  but  she  appears  so  inlteresfing; 
that  we  almost  doiibt  whtetber  Hie  garb  (^  elegant  refinements 
is  not  as  captivathig,  as  the  most  beltetifiil  ap][^etotiEinces  of  . 
Nature."  '  • 

I  have  placed  before  the  public,  in  one  point  Of  tteM^,  (he 
greater  part  of  what  I  advanced  as  the  groimd-'wof k  e(  my 
judgment  on  Pope's  poetry;  and  I  can  ask  Whether  they  ob- 
seiye  any  sy^iptoms  of  detraction  or  dc^prfeciatSoh  ?  t  haife  spd-^ 
ken  of  the  sublime,  the  pathetic,  the  moral,  0ie  satirical,  and 
the  descriptive,  in'poetry ;  putting  the  descriptive pfiAviticts  lait:^ 

Now  in  your  letter,  my  Lord,  you  have  said  ilothfng  of  the 
SUBLIME  of  poetry,  as  distinguishing  th^great^^oet,  w4irOS^  emi- 
nence in  his  art  has  led  to  this  discussion ;  bat  laflmn;  that  in 
the  pathetic,  as  he  yields,  (and  the  distance  isgreat,)ftb  Shakes- 
peare, the  variety  of  pfiitbos  in  Shakespeare  bein^'considered> 
yet,  if  we  view  Pope's  poems  together,  andr^afk  his  tcfn^m^ 
mate  BXBCtJTio7>i  of  allhe  performed,  thoujgh  He  is  inpbrior 
to  Milton,  and  must  be  so,  from  the  superioU  grandeur  of 
Milton's  snbject,  the  gr^1«r  ^ertion  of  ta^e^ts 'fecpiired, 
"  according  to  the  vnvoersarl  consent  bf  the  cYitit^,^  tod  the  «<jrtT  A  L 
execution ;  yet  in  one  particular  branch  of  his  art,  SuBLiMi'fT, 
he  yields  to  Dryden,  as  well  as  to  these  great  poets ;  and  in 
another  particttlar  btanofa  of  his  art,  tfaei  accunate  :represen- 
tation  of  picturesque  fBdagery  from  external  Natord,  be  yinUk 
to ThoBiSOti  and  Oowper.  .*.  d   J 

As  to  sublimity,  you  will  see  I  have  spoken  of  Ui^iUdb, 
«ompai^with  one  of  Dfjideii%.  Wifl  you  veatfiire<t^  say, 
ttoe  Ode  for  MusicbyPo^  is  equAl  to  ther  Odfefov1!iiisSo;by 
Dvyden,  Alexander's  Feast,  4r  that  ode  spoken  of  so  eKtba- 
siastioaily  by* i>r/ Johnson?  I  think yowwiUhavdly  do  tbisr; 
and  if  yoo  do,  I  believe,  my  Lord,  no  critic  in  Enghfnd^  .or 
Europe,  will  agtee  with  you. 

I  'must  here  make  one  observation  on  Dryden's  Ode  on 
ilie  deadi  of  Mrs.  Killegrew.  Johnson  speaUs  df  the  int 
slanisa  as  full  of  enthiusiasm,  bat  Ua  criticism  is  very  nsappio- 

ErkitB.*    I  win  venture  l!o  p^int  out  one  gieat  caiise.of  Ha  sdb- 
mity.    Addressing  the  departed  qiirit,  the  poet  exclaims. 
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f( Whether  adopted  to  some  ncjiehbounii^^t^y      .     .  ^.|i  i^ ,  ■ 
Thoif  aoLL'sT  ABOVE  «s  in  thy  wavd'ehto  race. 
Or,  ID  procession  lix'd  and  regular, 

MoV EST  WITH   THE'hEAV'ms'  MAJC8TI6  PACE." 

These  axe  the  images  from  die  sublime  of  Nataxe,  wlitek  givie 
^bis  ode  its  exalted  character.    I  shall  (j[nQte  ^  first  lioi^, 

*    *f  Thou  yowngest  virgin  daughter  of  the  skies, 

Made  in  the  test  pfi0mo^»^>^6/ei/;     .  '  *  *      *' 

Whose  pal msy  Dew-plucked  from  Paradise^'  «J     ^t 

In  spreading  branches  more  subHipely  rtse^  '  .   /     .  . . 

.   Eieh  with  inamoftalgrem  above  tte  rests  I'y 

Whether  adopted  to  some  neighb'riag  start 

Thou  fuH'st  above  us  in  thy'wahd'ring  race^ 

Or,  In  proceh8i4»D  fix'd  and  Teeular,  '  ''        '" - 

Ifovest  with  the  heavVs  ma^eiiic  psoe; 

Or,  caird  to  more  auperior  bliss>  S-;- 

Thou  tcead^t  with  eeraptiims  the  vast  ak^ss^;  ; .  ^^ 

iVhatjBver  happy  region  is  thy  place, 
'  'Cease  toy  celestial  song  a  little  space.''  '  * 

Now  t|dLe  a  Stanza  of  a  ^oite  opposite  character,  /^^ 

**  The  sy  Wan  scenes  of  herds  and  fliockS| 
And  rmitfui  plains,  and  barren  rocks ; 
Of  shallow  brooks  that  flowed  so  clear 
JThe  bottom  did  |he  tqp  appear ; 

Of  deeper^  too,  and  umpl^r  fioodsy  V  ' 

Which  as  in  mirrors  show'd  the  woods  j 

Of  lofty  tree8|  with  $acred  shades,  ,' 

'    And  perspectives  of  pleasant  gladesy  '' 

Where  nymphs  of  bngfttest  form  appe^Ti  ^ 

And  shagfry  satyrs  standing  neaTi  I 

Whkh  them  at  once  adm|re  and  fear.  j 

The  ruins  too  of  some  ro^iestic  place^ 

.     .     .  pasting  the  |>(>wV  of  ancient  Borne  or  Gre^cfi     ^ 

Whose  "Statues,  friezes,  columns,  broken  lie^     '    .  ,     '  ] 

And,  though  defac'd,  the  wonder  pf  the  eye ; 
What  v^TOBK,  4ftT|  hold  *fictien  e'er'daiit  moae, 
performing  hand  gv9e  ^latufeta  the  ■Boie.'^ 

'  Ths  eommencemait  is  lofty  and  m^jestic^  and  the  f««oitfioii 
goM^a  pari  pttUu  with  the  subject ;  and  the  subject  is  £K>m 
iite  iBOst  giorioias  objects  of  cOatempladioB  to  N^itnte,  in  the 
fother  «tanaa  quoted,  obs^e  fliat  the  lady's  firt  in  painting  atf 
well  as  poetry  is  set  before  nB»  and  this  is  done  by  lAaldiig  4la 
pi^cf  pf  her  piotaies  afipeaf  as  in  the  livings  Iiljid«oi^p<»i  of 

'^  The  shallow  brooks  that  flow*d  so  cleary  &e.  < 

.  >    «      Of  deeper,  tiOy^aad  ampler  floods, 

'  ;v.  /    WhkA:i  a»  in  mirrors thtixf^d the wooiUi  ;       r<. 

The  perspectives  of  jd^mnt  gtaieff 
■    IV^hcre  nymphs  of  brightest  foriji  appeaf 
^       •4ik}i8haggysatjw,&c/?     \     •    ."  '  \  .'\ 
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Then  the  pictoresqm  roins  ai"^  p^^sented. ' 

^'  The  ruins  too  of  tome  mae$ticplacey 
Boasting  the  powV  of  ancient  Komeor  Greece, 
W,hose  ttatua,fi'iei€»f  colnmnM^  broken  tie,  &c/' 

Pr.  Jobnsoo  says^**  the  othe^  stanssas  are  veiy, "  ipferior,~m- 
feridr  indeea :  and  wby  are  fhese  superior  7  For  this  reason^ 
because  the  highest  views  of  bumaQ  contemplatipn  are  opened 
in  the  first  stanza,  picturesque  beauty  in  the  last,  and  both 
according  to  nature. 

The  conclusion  of  this  ode  is  in  the  high  strain  of  the  beg^- 
ning ;  and  yet,  as  objects  of  artificial  life  are  less  poetical  &an 
passions  which  belong  to  general  Nature,  the  mind  hardly  ad- 
mits the  idea  of  '^  the  last  promotion/*  in  the  first  stanza^  or  the 
word  **  assizes/*  relating  to  the  great  day  of  judgment;  in  the 
last ;  because  with  tfa6  expression  **  assizes"  are  associated 
the  ideas  of  artificial  life,  the  '^judge's  coach/*  and  the  javelin 
.  men.  •  .  >  .    t  . 

I  win  now  only  request  your  Lordship  to  keep  in  mind' what' 
has  been  laid  down :  that  Art  is  poetical,  but  Nature^  in  her 
aabUme  or  beautiful  features,  with  all  their  kindred  associa* 
lions,  more  so ;  that  Art,  in  its  combined  appearances,  is  most 
poetical,  when  connected  wth  associations  or  views  of  if  AT  VKE^ 
Bftd  always,  add  under  all  circumstances,  pobtioal,  <on* 
le00  the  image  be  vulgar,)  when  associaTbp  witb  bmotions 
and  PASSIONS  of  the  hju^man  heart,. 

These  are  niy  premises :  and  having  laid  them  down  sad) 
W  they  cannot  but  be  inferred  from  my  original  observations* 
tudese  garbled,  I  come  to  meet  your  Lordship  on  the  fair 
fromid  of  cmitioversy . 

On  the  subject  of  Pope^9  poetical  character  w%  agr^^^ 
Ton  say  he  is  inferior  to  Milton  and  Shakespeare.  Tbis  is  al} 
I  asked.  -Bilk  the  subj^ot  of  oo?  present  discussion ^i^j^  I 
Ulink,  at  all  eventa  iaatefesting.  X  Imre  received  mvtch  ple«^,, 
^ine  ^m  your  Iierdsbip'>a  letter ;  and  thoii^  I  wridi  know  yooiii; 
9)9at  powers,  I  ^1,  lifter  "a  more  vulgar  contest,  aa  '■  brea^ 
tiwgafreerair." 

13ke.  finit :  qjaestioii  4$*  ''Wbetber  imager  fr^W  ^btt.  h 
snbUme  or  beautiful  in  Art  or  Nature,''  be,  per  se,  tb^,  m9lA 
poetieal. 

Upon  this  first  point  we  join  issue,  and  stand  omosed.  Yon 
h»ve  taken  this  first  axiom,  which  I  thought,  if  well  coqsir 
dered,  would  not  be  contended^  and  have,  without  pejiphra- 
eis^  promptly  and  powerfully  oppose^it^  Bntjema^k^  dm 
isoidy  tl^wstpartofagenemlpropositioD,  as  will  be  seen  by 
teferr&ig  to  vrbat  I  have  mid*    The  other  part  wm  be^  per- 
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ha]^s,'  anore  clearly  expluin^di  as  we  piwetfflt* -Buifrttst'Ut 
the  first  ,  v  ..    .vcv 

LAUNCH  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SHIP,  CAMPfiK^Ii. 

Ff  must  herebe  observed,  that  in  answer  tJb  ttief  ^fif&t  f^atKof 
my  proposition,  'Mr:  Campbell  instsLnoed  the  kundi  of  a  «htp/ 
as  a  WORK  ot^  art,  beaatifnlly  poeticfd.  My  answer,  taking 
his  own  desmptidn^  was,  that  the  ship  So  b^afotiAilhf  4ifts^rib0d 
by  him  was  more  indebted  to  Nature  thah' AiN.  '  It  was  lud^M^d 
to  Nature  for  the  winds,  that  filled  the  saiU  J  fot  the  san§biiie, 
that  touched  them  with  lights;  for  t!he  wdves,  on=  whicb 
it  so  triumphantly  rode;  for  the  associated  Ideas  of  ih^ 
distant  regions  of  the  earth  it  was  to  visit,  the  tempests  it  waSs 
td  encounter,  and  for  being,  as  it  wel'o^  endued  With  existence, 
"  a  thing  of  life."'  /  '   ^ 

I  think  what  was  said  was  an  answet^  Mr.  Campbell,  and 
I  think  so  still.  What  other  argumentt  he  m^ht  advance  L 
know  not.  His  ship,  as  described  by  himself^  in  my  opinioa 
totally  failed ;  and  I  believe  Mr.  Campbell  saw,  upk>n  rejSl^o 

'  An  attempt  has  lately  bc^n  made  to  rob  jonr  Lordship  of.  much  of  your 
originaiity  as  a  poet.  I  have  seen  some  extracts  from  a  publication  ot  this 
kind.  .  Some  of  the  examples  are  hke  the  description  of  Monmouth.  ''  IVhy 
is  MacedoQ  like  Monmouth  ?  because  there  is  a  river  in  Monmouth,  end  4 
\riverin  MaOedon."  I  fiave  only  seen  a  very  few  of  thew  rema^I^s.  'The 
beautiful  image  of  tiie  '*  ship/'  in  the  Corsair,  *        v  • 

"That  seems  .to  walk  the  wavesr— a  Uiing  qf  life !",  . 
which  would  not  be  necessary  for  your  Lbrdship  to  add,  .unless  an  ir^age 
from'Nature  was  more  beautiful  than  any  you  brought  in  the  dfescripflioriw 
a  ship  from  Art  i  this  **  living  ship,  however,  has  been  traced  to  Vftva^^ 
who  has  also  a  "  living  ship  of  loveliness."  I  ^rget the  wpids ;  bvt  Hifim 
im«ge  is  to  b^  taken  froifi  your  Lordship  ri  el  armisy  i  may  as  well  maj^^my 
demand :  for  in  the  poem,  which,  together  with  its  unfortunate  writer^,  fome^ 
part  of  your  Satire,  is  the  following  description  of"  a  ship"  oo  her  way) 
'!      ^      '  "The  tall  ship,  '"} 

'**' '        That,  like  a  fitately  swan,  in  conscious  pride, 
i  Breasts  beautiful  the  rieiag  surge,  ttod  thtuics  •>  f  ' 

The  gatbcr*d  waters  back,  aod  seems  to  mw^  .  - .    I    . ;"' 

A  uviNG  TuiKG,  upon  its  lucid  way'»  .      •.  .  * 

Streaming  in  lovely  glory  to  the  morn.^ 

The  idea  is  th,e  same  :  I  objected  to  the  words  "  lovely  gioty ;"  but  soniehody 

persuaded  me  to  let  them  stay!     But  I  do  not  believe  that*  either  >fob!r 

Lordship,  or  Mr.  Wilson,  borrowed  from  me;  albeit,  tliough>>  so  to  be  f<^> 

your' Lordship  might  smile.  :j  r    i 

I  -believe  no  mind,  inclined  to  poetry,  ever  saw  a  ib^  in  full  sail*  but  J^ 

ielt. the  propriety  of  the  image.  ^       .   . 

^  I  tiike  this  opportunity  of  thanking  your  Lordship  for  remenibenng  nre 

little  an^ote,  which  I  mentioned  merely  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  6iM* 

▼anfageofiupliciriy  relying  on  theB«viev&s.  Your  r^CbUecdon  is  tifitteMliai 

mine.    Bat  the  mct^  in  which  tbe  circuinsUDce .  had  been  cqjnqifeatQiLA^ 

vfWgrat^Utmfjf  ill-natured,  for  it  had  nothing  tp  do.wiUi  the  critt^sniu ' 
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tifmp  ti|£^'h|s  fifi^w-lQafj^ched  3bip»  igode^ipD  if.it  bad  braved,  for 
a,  thousand  years, 

**  The  BATTLE  aod  the  jieeeee," 

miust  hav6  surrendered. 

Mr*  Canirpbell  declined^  at  least,  further  contest ;  whether 
l^eeaasehe  ivould  not;  or  because  he  thought  hjs  cguld  not,  i^ 
of  no  consequence.  Your  Ix)rdshjpi  implies  that  he  woyld 
not;  I  am  l>old  to  say  be  could  not ;  and  I  am  bolder  to  say> 
I  tUnk  even  your  Lordship  cannot 

Under  itsnew,  and  gallant,  and  daantless,  and  experienced* 
atid  N0fiL£  Captain,  the  batde  is  now  to  be  fought  again.  And 
tkough  years  have  made  some  impression,  and  different  tracks 
of  study  have  taken  me  far  away  from  the  scene  of  such  di.^ 
cussioosy  and  even  desuetude  from  such  contest  be  something> 
and  disinclination  more ;  yet,  my  Lord/ 

**  M»iigre  your  youth,  strength,  fortune,  cmloeiicc— "  ' 

liot  nnconscious  of  your  powers/  but  more  conscious  of  fhe 
AQimdness  of  my  cause,  I  venture  to  meet  you.  '< 

Before  I  examine  your  arguments,  my  first  object  will  be  to  ' 
do  them  perfect  justice,  to  place  them  in  their  full  force,  and 
not  only  to  do  so,  but,  if  I  doubt  the  meaning,  to  give  the  sub" 
stance  in  my  own  language,  that  it  may  be  seen  whethei'  I  per- 
&ctly  understand  them  ornpt.  .  /*/ 

This  I  think  due  to  every  one,  whose  sentiments  I  might 
be  called  upon  to  oppose,  more  especially  due  to  a  person 
like  your  Lordship ;  and  if  such  fairness,  or  any  thing  like 
snch.  fairness,  had  been  used  towards  me,  I  should  nof  have 
been  assailed  by  so  many  flippant,  fallacies,  so  many  gross 
and  palpable  perversions. 

The  substance  of  yoilr  arguments,  detached  from  ihe  jokes, 
I  conceive  to  be  as  follows. —  ,  .  \  ,/. 

The  ship  gives  as  much  beauty  to  the  waters  as  it  receives 
from  them.  If  the  sun  were  taken  away,  what  tl^iQn?  The 
ship,  if  I  understand  your  Lordship,  would  not  be  seen.  If 
Mr.  Bowles's  pamphlet  was  not  read  by  the  light  of  the  sun^ 
it  must  be  read  by  candle-light ! !  Allow  me  to  substitute  for 
Mr.  Bowles's  pamphlet  Lord  Byron's  poems.  No  beauty  is 
ad4ed  to.  them  by  the  sun;  for  whether  they  are  read  by  ^ugr 
U|^t  or  candle-light,  they  are  equally  beautiAil.  I  have  read 
them  by  both:  But\he  sun  adds  beauty  to  a  £diip;  therefoi^ 
ftts  argument,  wbich  I  think  must  be  written  by  candle-ligl^t, 
diBies  not  hold;  for  it  is  as  clear  as  "  the  sun  at  noon-da^,** 
th^sit^'  the  sun"  neither  gives  nor  takes  from  the  b^aty'of 
Lord  Byron's  poems,  let  them^be  read  where  they  .will;  Qttt  it 
does  give  beauty,  essratial  beauty;  to  the  ship. 

2nd.  lliousaxids  of  people  went  to  see  t^c  launch  of  tlie 
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riWy  who  would  not  look  upop  the  sea^i  partacal^^jrM  Mf  iiVfe 

ca/m,  and  ca/m  water  might  be  3een  in  the  T  ""rt-'^Tr  PilOiirx 
Paddington  Canal,,  a  horse-pond,  a  flJop^basin^  or  in  any  (vtjgp. 
vessel!  .   ,.,.,, 

8rd.  The  wind  that  filled  the  sails  of  the  ship,  m%ht  be  lieaid 
through  the  chinks  of  a  pio.sty  ;  and  the  sun  miglitshiiiip  9m% 

BRASS  warming-pan]^  :.  ..i> 

This,  I  conceive^  my  Lord,  is  the  substance  of  yoof  Wfg9t 
inent ;  which,  if  it  tiad  come  from  any  one  buity^arseli^  l.sbf9!p)d 
have  thougl^t  scarcely  worth  answering :  as  an  argumenti  11^ 
bar^  statement  almost  ccmfutes  it.  The  least/air  (UsQusi^ 
wi|}  shatter  it  to  rags,  reduce  it  to  the  blue  bwiting  oCwhluli 
a^A  streamer  of  the  ship  is  composed,  and  I  had  almost  saidj 
make  it  to  be  consigned  to  that  **  other  vessel,"  wbatev^ii^ 
be,  which  has  so  JacetiausUf  entered  your  Lordsbijp'St.lMsl^ 
poetical  imagination.  Allow  me  first  to  show  you  whai  yom 
have  Hoi  doue^  before  I  examine  what  you  have  doj^ej^J^ 
way  of  argument.  v  .    ..^ 

.  X  on  have  not  answered,  nor  attempted  to  answe^j^  aU<di^ 
arguments  which  have  been  already  brought  forward  pn  tbio 
occasion.  .        .*.. 

,.  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  description  pf  the  ship,.  ^oke^QQl 
pnly  of  the  effect  of  the  sun,  the  seas,  and  the  wind*  but  M^M 
other  id^as ;  its  visiting  the  remote  parts  of  the  e^ctii^  tli4 
tempests  it  might  enqouotet,  and  described  it,  in  his  poeticill 
vision, ''  a  thing  of  life."  I  said,  the  ideas  of  its  visUi^ 
distant  regions  were  ideas  from  Nature^  which  conspire^tii 
inake  this  sight  more  iateresting  to  the  poe^s  thoughts^  jai^ 
therefore  more  poetical/' 

.  These  you  have  ,not  touched ;  and  I  am  surq,  if  ypu  badj 
and  coula  bring  no  arguments  but  fro^i  Paddingtoq  juf^i 
^q.  Qi;/' fortress''  would  not  have  much  to  fear  from ^y^Mur 
Iiordship's  soiqewhat  grotesque  battery.  Whatever  moUve 
Mr.  Campbell  had  for  not  defending  his  ^wp  Seventy-four, 
X  think  your  Lordsbipy  in  argument  at  leas>t,  has  ^  sQ«e 
ceeded,  however  deligntful  your  publication  may  be  in  pthfiir 
respects. .  ...... ...      * 

And  now,  my  Lord,  to  poi^t  our  guns,  to  open  ojox  fise^  and 
eodeavour  to  blow  your  pig-sties,  "  brass  warming-pans, 

Md  THAT  OTHER  VBSSEK^/'  l&tO  shattei9. 

IBut^  lef  be  me  fair ;  let  the  reader  compare  vdiat  yon  ai« 
iranoe  with  the  substance:  I  have  given. 

<'  A![r.  Sowle?  a$sert«,  that  CamKhell's  '  Ship  of  the  JA»i' 
derives  all  its  poetry  not  from  '  4rf,'  hut  from  '  Naiure^' 
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f 
<  Tftk*  IIW*y ite  Vartd,  the  Winds^  the  son,  &c .  &c.  one  vnTl  be^ 
Mn^%i  ktapeof  bhie  Imiitiiig ;  and  the  other  a  piece  of  coarse 
danvass  on  three  tall  poles/     Very  true;  take  away  the 
'  wares/  t^e  *  winds/  and  there  wiU  be  no  ship  at  aU,  not 
Miy  for  poetical^  bat  for  any  other  purpose ;  ana  take  away 
^•ttke  ste/  and  we  must  read  Mr.  Bowles's  pamphlet  by 
candle-light       But   the   '  poetry"  of  the  *  Ship'  does  «at 
deipend'  on  '  the  wares/  &c. ;  on  the  contrary;  the  '  Shjp 
of'Ihe  Line'  cenfetls  itl^  dwn  poetry  upon  the  waters^  and 
Iwighlettis  iheirs.   I  do  aot  deny  that  the  '  wares  and  winds/ 
mnA  above  all ''the  sun/  are  higbly  poetical ;  weknow  it^t6 
onr  cost,  by  the  many-  descriptions  of  them  in  rerse :  but  if 
the  wares  bore  only  the  foam  upon  their  bosoms,  if  the 
#iMls  wafted  only  the  sea-weed  to  thfe  shore,  if  the  son  shone 
lieMier  ttpon  pyramids,  nor  fleets,  nor  fortresses,  would  it9 
Maams  be  initially  poetical  ?  I  think  not :  the  poetry  is  at 
iMat  teeiprotal.  Take  away  '  the  Ship  of  the  Line' '  swing- 
ing; round'  the  '  calm  water,'  and  the  calm  water  j[>^omes 
U  Mtbewhat  mpnotonoas  thing  to  look  at,  popularly  if  not 
tamsparently  clear;  witness  the  thousands  who  pass  by  with« 
out  looking  on  it  at  all.  What  was  it  attracted  (he  thpuaands 
to  the  lauiiehl  they  might  hare  seen  the  poetical  '  calni 
warter'  at  Wapping,  or  in  the  *  London  Dock,',  or  in  the 
Paddington  Canal,  or  in  a  horse-*pond,  or  in  a  sl6p-basin,  o)r 
te  cmy  other  rase.  Tliey  might  hare  heard  the  poetical  wtods 
hMF^g  through;^  chmks  of  a  pigsty^  or  the  garret  window ; 
tbey^mif^  hare  seen  die  son  shining  on  a  footman's  liyeiy, 
^  «m  a  iMAs  warming-pan ;  but  could  the  '  calm  water,'  or 
the  '  wind,'  or  the  '  sun/  make  aU,  or  any  of  these  poeti- 
calT  I  ftink  not.     Mr.  Bowles  admits  '  Ihe  Ship'  to  be 
pMtlcal,  bat  only  from  those  accessaries:  now  if  they  coTifer 
poetry  s6  as  to  make  one  thing  poetical,  they  would  makf 
other  things  poetical ;  the  more  so,  as  Mr.  Bowles  callsv^ 
^  Ship  of  the  Line'  without  them,  that  is  to  say>  its  '  mast^ 
and  sails,  and   streamers,'   '  blue  bunting,''  and  '  coarse 
canrass/  and  *  tall  poles.'    So  they  are ;  and  porcelain  \a 
clay,  and  man  is  dust,  and  flesh  is  grass  ;  and  yet  the  two 
latter  at  least  are  the  subjects  of  much  poesy."  ^  ^ 

The  commencemeat,  my  Lord,  is  ominous.  Mr.  BoWlei^ 
rn^et  said,  nor  is  it  consistent  with  the'principleshe  l^a^ 
adopted  to  say,  Mr.  Campbcdl's  sldp  datives  axl  its  po#ilf y 
from  Nature.  If  this  misstatement,  in  prtitcipio^  was  intcD- 
tiMUl,  I  need  not  hare  appealed  to  you  for  Iny  charaiNJ^r  of 
candor.  «   .    . 

Mr.  Bowles  said,  and  says,  that  poetical  beauty  in  a 
ship  '^  depends  not  on  Art  but  Nature."    All  its  poetry,  he 
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Instantly  aclmits'^  it  does  hot  derive  from  Nature;  btkf^'^ 
pqeiicsA  beauty  depends  upon  Nature :  for  the  sails  wdi^n 
hot  s\vell^  the  streamers  would  not  now,  the  motion  wotitjl 
cease— its  li^e,  which  Mr.  Campbell  speaks  of,  would  |^b* 
extipct.  .^  r*  ^ 

Biit'you  say  the  poetry  of  the  ship  does  not  depend  cin'lfi^ 
waves,  &c.    I  think  it  does,  for;  this  reason, — mat  all  this 
bnauty,  motion,  and^life,  would  be  at  once  lost' and  extinct. 
True,  nor  can  I  for  a  moment  think  otherwise ;  thus  seen, 
and  thus  associated,  **  the  ship  confers  its  own  poetry  upon 
the  waters,  and  heightens  theirs,''  but    not    bbForb    tbe 
elements  of  Nn^Mre have  enabled  it  to  do  so;  and,  therefore, 
its  primary  poetical  beauty  depends  on  Nature,  not  Art. 
Tou  say,  take' away  tbe  winds  and  waves,  and  there. wiH 
.  J)e  KO  SHIP  at  all!  Then  \i&  very  exhtence  dewnds  on  iiiesaX 
And  "  take  away  tbe  sun,  and  you  must  read  Mr.  Bowleses 
pamphlet  by  candle-light.'^    Read  it  how  or  when  you  wilt, 
tiiie  sun  will  be  more  poetical  than  a  candle^  and  the  seM, 
that  "  spesrk  in  the  bast  and  the  west  at  once,"  will 
not  depend  on  the  ship  for  poetical  sublimity,  (but  the  sfi^ 
will  on  them,)  any  more  than  the  sun  will  depena  upon  Lora 
Byron's  poetry.  And  then  I  ask  you,  my  Lord,  this  question, 
(begging  you  to  remember  my  principles  only  require  that  fUb 
works  of  Nature,  which  are  beautihil  and  sublime,  are  more 
p6ei\cai,af)fitractedli/^  than  any  works  of  Art,) — whether  tbb 
^QDp  tbe  waves,  and  winds  are,  per  se,  more  poetical  withoM 
the  ship,  or  the  ship,  per  se,  without  the  waves,  &c.  ^.? 
The  poetry,  therefore,  is  not  reciprocal ;  for  the  ship  can  give 
ho  beauty  till  the  elements  of  Nature,  On  which  its  beauty 
depends,  Enable  it  to  do  so.    Then  it  gives  and  receives: 
But,  my  Lord,  you  must  retndmber,  that  when  I  answered 
Mr.  Campbell,  (and  I  do  ndt  think  either  he  or  your  Lordsdlip 
can  make  my  good  ship  surrender,)  he  made  no  distinctioti 
at  all,  but  colored  his  rich  descriptions  with  all  the  hues  of 
Nature,  and  then  advanced  to  show  the  poetical  beauties  of 

ART.. 

But  the  water  is  calm,  and  its'  monotony  requires  to  be 
broken;  and  this  "calmness/'  which  is  one  feature  of  thi3 
mighty  element,  may  be  contemplated  at  Wapping,  in  fhe 
^London  Dock,  Paddington  Canal>  a  horse-pond,  or  arty  other 
vi^sell  , 

No :  for  though  the  water  at  Wapping,  the  liondon  B|bdk, 
in  th^  Paddington  Canal^  a  hor^k-pond,  or  any  othSr 
vessel^  be  cabn,  it  is'not  poetical.  I^ut  your  argument  is  thi^ : 
''  The  sea  is  lE^alm ;  tbe  water  in  a  horse-pond,  or  any  other 
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^fS^eU  K$li^ «  theT^fore  the  calm  water  in  a  horseTpoud  is 
IM)  poetical  as  tbe  sea !"  No^  my  Lord :  for  the  sea  cannot  be 
tQ£idjB  unppetical^  and  your  great  powers  cannot  mpike  the 
w^^^r  in  ^  horse-pond,  or  a.ny  .dthbb  ybmsbl,  poetical: 
and  I  will  conclude  with  Cowper  s  description  of  the  calm 
Sf^^^lf^hom^  however,,  you  call  no  poet,  and  whcm  I  think 
apotiginal,  pathetic^  and  great  poet. 

^     ..  "  OcEA«  exhibits,  fathpinless  and  broad. 

Much  of  the  power  and  majetty  nfGod  /  ♦  / 

He  swathes  about  the  swelling  of  the  deep. 

That  shines  and  rests,  as  infants  smile  and  sleep. 

Vast  as  it  is,  it  answers,  as  it  flows^ 

The  breathings  of  the  lightest  air  that  blows. 

Curling  and  whitening  OTer  all  the  waste. 

The  rising  waves  obey  the  increasing  blast.'' 

'  •  B.ut  we  must  stop  before  the  storm  corned  on,  for  1  wish 
only  to  ^ho.w  how  this  **  monotonous*^  object  can,  in  its  ca£nrie$t 
i^tate,  and  without  a  single  ship,  or  any  accompaniments,  be 
rendered  poetical. 

Jn  fact,  it  does  not  seem  to  me,  that  your  Lordship  makes* 
'distinction  between  the  SBa  in  painting,  and  the  sea  in 
jpbetry.  .      ! 

/^•' The 'sun  is  poetical,**  by  your  Lordship's  admis^idt^; 
and^to  our  cost,  you  say,  by  Cue  many  descriptions  in  vetlB6. 
To  which  sentence  I  do  not  accede,  as  we  possibly  might 
£av^  lost  some  of  your  own  most  beautiful  descriptions. '  But 
^Q  fp^Ilow  your  argument. 

,  ''1^  the  waves  bore  only  foam  upon  their  bosoms;  if  the 
^Iflnds  wafted  only  sea- weed  to  the  shore ;  if  ihe  sun  shone 
i^E^ither  upon  pyramids,  nor  fleets,  nor  fortresses>  would  its 
beams  be  equally  poetical  T*  Answer  :-^ 
^  ..The  sua  would  be  equally  poetical,  let  it  shind^on  wbatjt 
tpay.  If  the  waves  bore  onl^  foam  upon  their  bosoms,  fm 
ocean  would  be  equally  sublime,  far  *  from  every  track  of 
Vessel,  every  itittnision  of  man, 

The  ocean,  t  affirm^  wants  not  the  accessaries  of  any  Qiiiig 
human  to  make  it  sublime,  and  therefore  poetical.  It  is 
poetical,  though  not  equally />tc(iire59tie  or  beautifdl,  with  or 
without  them.  The  ideas  it  excites  of  Almighty  power  are* 
those  of  sublimity,  the  highest  poetical  sublimity,  which 
piroudly  rejects  any  associations  or  accessa^es  of  humaii  arf,> 
or  of  human  kind,  to  make  it  more  so:  "  The  deep  utteretk 
his  voice,"  is  pne  of  the  most  sublime  Df  the  many  subl|Bie 
paaaiages  relating  to  it  in  the  scriptures.  We  have,  ;io  ocoa^ 
sioi\  to  .make  it  more  poetical  to  9ay,  *'  there  go  the.  sMps;" 
but  the  ship,  moving  beautiful  to  tbe  sight;  and  almost  seetning, 
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interestingy  as  an  obj^dt  ♦£  bpauly^  by  4hom 
Natare,witbout^iriiich  iti  18  Miibmg ;  a  sb^^s^^iieei^aMd  tol 
;ofclvre  o/*  poe^V^beante^  ^bot  iM  to  tlnr  Mei^-ft^vftr  idM0  oT 

in  tempest)  by  nigiht,  by  day,  id  itS'W€«;pii<>ioti(if{ifl^  itMaiM» 
nothing  of  A'rt  to  wake  itmtiUime^  mMotking  every  triiMa> 
''Id  file  eakt  and  In.fhe  went^^'-tetfie  ninrtk aiNl'tiieWoiitfi,  ^itfa 
Ofte  everlasting Tdice,  '^'6lfiiy«ii^  atid  9^m»r  /fmiaCt^edf  Vb 
mdre  sublime  than  ttai»  te^  6f  tl^  Btoftbiitt '  '"^tf  I  tai^ 
t^  wing  of  the  ftiommg,  and  dwell  In  Hie  vTTBItltour  part& 
OF  thA  SBik,  eirito  AeM  shaU^by hand-lead  jaae/'  • 

ftoe  i^l«rdies  of  my  'profb«iiAoik1iaw  oatritNl  me  i;*  the  oott*^ 
sideraticm  df  ^11  Ibe  ttneient^heivsles.    Tte  l^telitMaft  Gie^ 

K claims,  ^*  In  the  befifibaing  were  nwrm^  IbhiA'SilIMcb  !'*' 
Hess  space,  and  etevnal  eHenee!  and  ttMeeMfea^ahme  are 
■09LMI K.  How  diieotly  and  derionsly  Ofpqsef^  to  th|a  M||oa 
is  the  opening  of  the  gospel  of  St.  John.  '' Tn  the  bs^i^ 
K1KO  was  THB  WoRO,  and  the  Word  was  urithc^  Ood^  and  the 
WoftD  was  60 D."  And  sublime  as  the  former  ideas  may  b^^ 
because  they  are  connected  with  terror,  the  passage  from  Sk 
iijktn  IS  ?ar  more  striking ;  seemmg  like  ^  ecno  %b  the  ^ord^ 
^'And  &od  said>  Let  there  be  LtoitT:  and  there  ,Wi^a 
tioBT  r'-r-a  God,  and  a  Creator,  and  a  Saviour,  rbvbalsb. 
•  Ihope,  as  voiir  tiordship,  in  your  pamphlet,  professes  so 
great  a  regard  for  ethics,  and  ethic  poetry,  in  which  X  moat 
cordially  agrei^,  thi^  observation  will  be  excused. 

To  return :  '•  if  the  waves  bore  bhly  foam  upon  ihtii 
kasMiS}''-^''  if  the  winds  wafted  onlv  sea-weed  to  the 
shore ;" — "  if  the  sun  had  neither  pyramids^,  nor  fleets,  nor  (otf 
tresses,  to  shine  upon ;''  if  it  shone  apon  none  of  the  emmeta 
c^  earth,  man,  or  his  little  works ;  it  would  be  equally  a^tu^ 
^ndotts  oiye(^t,  in  the  visible  creation^  per  se,  anstractedlyj, 
and  equally  sublime  ;  and  it  would  be  poetical,  equally  poe^ 
tidal,  whether  it  shone  on  pyramids  or  posts,  fortresses,  or 
*,*  pigsties,*'  a '' brass  warming-pan^  or  a  footman's  liver  * 
"ttiongh  neither  pigsties,  or  post^,cotf^^be  sublime' or  beautiAitp 
with  or  without  it. 

Pyramids,  I  tepeat,  are  mottpoetkci  from  associations ;  and 
finrtresses  also:  bat  brass  wannmg-pans  are  images •f  iihdf^ 
N«lDre,  and  footnien-s^  Hv^eftea  are  imi^es  of  *'  mrtijiektF*  lifti; 
asdto  say,  that,  beottue  tiMr-san'  oaft  mdke  enKS  ^oiject  poeti- 
cal, it  must  necessarily  ttake  aNothis^k  so,  iijiiat  an  atga^ 
BiWMMillly  of  1iM4  SyfM;  aiad  I  an  afMd^f^intist  ^MW 

!  Thesc^lfcir  ia  the  Vai^ntisias^  Crfeed  were  persomfied. 
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4m  '^  soft"  diteiag  vp«ii  yoor  **  wafming^pan"  «nd  ''<b«taiAB's 
liwiy/'  as  of  the ''  hog  in  a  Ug^  wind/' 
(J  «« It  grieTes  me  much,  replied  the  Cle  rk  ftgfth), 

Wba  eftake  eo  «eU»  shouki  ever  spetk  in  ?&in.'^ 

i:-  Bat  bow  iDiich  genuine  poetr;  is  coBdeued  in  oae  line, 
^wheie'a  9bi|i  is  spoken  of, 

'        \*i    V  -  **.SaILIJIO  III  eVHSBIHE,  FARAWAY  !" 

AS'for  the  ran  on  Mr.  Campbell's  ship,  if  the  ship  did  not 
want  the  ssn,  to  give  iimofe  poetical  interest,  why  did  Mr* 
Caihpbell  thhik  it  necessary-  to  introduce  the.  sui\  at  all? 
''Bat  the  ship gtt7€«,  as  well  as  it  receives:"  so- seen,  it  gives 
beanty,  animatuig  beauty,  to  the  $eas,  not  to  the  sun.  It  gives 
back,  indeed,  avd  anq[>ly  repays  what  it  receives ;  but  does  a 
bnusis  waming-pan  give  back  any  poetical  beauty  ? 

.    ^  The  sun  fbinie  white  upon  the  rocks  P'  .    ; 

'  TkS  sun  ittlilkee  white  upon  the  tdermmg'pan : 

und  so'  the  snn  shines  06  Br.  Syntax's  ^g;   but  try  thd 
eflfect, 

•  ^  Pale  OA  the  lone  tower  fells  the  evening  beam.''     '  '". 

Pale  oif  roy  grty-wig  falls  the  evening  beam. 
Therefore  Mr.  Campbell  introduced  the  sun  needlessly,,  i]^ it 
did  not  make  the  ship  more  poetical;  but  though  the  stiip 
(being  itself  especially  so  adorned,  as  if  it  came  and  wbnt 
nature's  chief  favorite  and  delight  among  the  works  of  art) 
gives,  as  well  as  it  receives,  beauty ;  a  footman's'livery  d6es 
not  do  so,  my  Lord,'  any  moire  than  an  old  wig,  upon  w^ch 
the  snn  equally  shines,  as  on  the  Hellespont,  or  the  crei^  of 
Hector. 

As  to  sea&witiiout  a  ship,  or  with  a  ship  upon  the  STOCks, 
I  appeal  to  our  friend  Crabbe.  He  is  my  neighbour;  aiid 
though  we  scarce  ever  talk  of  criticism,  in  his  absence  I  may 
venture  to  quote  a  little  from  a  poem  of  his,  as  the  descrip- 
tion bears  on  the  point ;  and  your  Lordship  does  not,  I  believe, 
reckon  him  among  those  whom  you  are  pleased  to  call  **  na- 
turals." He  describes  the  sea  in  such  a  manner  as  I  think 
might  rival  the  greatest  poet  that  :ever  lived.  He  shall  give 
us  the  sea  without  a  skip ;  and  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  a 

Aip  ON  THB  STOCKS  ! 

'  "The  sea  without  a  ship." 

^  With  ceaseless  motion  comes  and  goes  the  tide, 
FxowiNo  it  ills  the  channel  vkvt  and  wide;  -  a 

Then  back  to  aea  with  strong  iiii0efltio«weep  , 

4t  BpLLfl^  in  ebb,  jret  tenible  m^  (^p  T 

I  tt^dnot  point  ontto yov  Loxd^MP  t^ effoctx)!  itfw>  itf tfarn, 
and  the  imagery : 
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**  Then  back  to  s£a  with  strong  majestic  sweep 
It  kolls." 

Next  we  have  a  little  of  art. 

**  Here  samphire  banks,  and  salt-wort  bound  the  flood. 
Here  stak^''  &c 

1  will  leave  Crabbe  a  moment ;  and  as  yom*  Lordship  seems 
to  think,  (mistaking,  it  appears  to  me^  the  poetical  for  the 
picturesque,)  that  the  sea  is  more  poetical  (more  pictnresqne  it 
certainly  is)  with  ships  than  without  them,  I  will  take  an  exqui- 
site picture^  which  you  may  possibly  recognise. 

^  He  that  has  sail'd  upon  the  dark  blue  sea^ 

Has  yiew'd  at  times,  I  ween,  a  full  fair  sight; 

When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  be. 

The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight; 

Masts,  spires,  and  strand  retiring  to  the  right, 

The  glorious  main  eipanding  o'er  the  bow. 

The  conToy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their  flight. 

The  dullest  sauer  wearing  bravely  now, 
Su  gaily  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow.'' 

aUlde  Harold. 

I  fear  yonr  Lordship  with  your  ships  will  have  it  holhwi 
but  before  i  go  back  to  Crabbe,  to  have  fair  play,  I  would 
take  another  picture  from  Dyer;  which,  except  yOor  Lotd* 
(Ship's^  is  the  finest  description  in  the  world.  , "  Now/  kc. 

''  Glide  the  tall  fleet  into  the  widening  mun, 
A  floating  forest:  ev^ry  sail  unfurl'd, 
'     Swells  to  the  wind— &c. 

Meantime  in  pleasing  course  the  pilot  steers. 
Steady,  with  eye  intent  upon  the  steel, 
Steady  before  the  winds  the  pilot  steers, 
While  gaily  o'er  the  waves  the  mountain  prows 
Dance,  like  a  shoal  of  dolphins,  and  begm 
To  streak  with  various  paths  the  hoary  deep. 
Yet  steady  o'er  the  waves  they  steer,  and  now 
The  fluctuating  world  of  waters  wide, 
Iv  boundless  magnitude,  around  them  swell. 
O'er  whose  imaginary  brim,  nor  towns. 
Nor  woods,  nor  mountain  tops,  nor  ought  appears. 
But  Fhabut  orb,  refulgent  lamp  of  li^ht. 
Millions  of  leagues  aloft." 

Hang  "Phoebns"  and  refulgent  **lampf  But  do  you  not 
think  the  latter  part  of  this  description  most  poetical,  Wittli  the 
boundless  seas,  and  the  sun's  sole  orb,  as  it  would  be,if  $tccom- 
panied  with  the  gondolas  of  Venice,  or  if  the  ships  were  en- 
turely  omitted,  though  not  so  beautifully  picturesque  ? 

The  ships,  however,  are  still  careering  in  the  breeze  and 
sanishine,  therefore  we  will  return  for  a  moment  to  CrAbex^ 
to  show  some  of  the  infinitude  of  tUs  said  sba's  porftitel 
beauties  witliout  ships.  ' 
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^(^  tQ  fyrd  Byron,  on  Pope,  Pottry,  S^.        95& 

**  Tom  to  the  watery  world  !-^but  who  to  thee 

(A  wonder  yet  unvlew'd)  shall  paint  tke  Sta  ! 
Various  and  vatt^  iublime  in  all  itsformiy 
When  tulTd  by  lephyrs,  or  when  ron$*d  ty  i^omi, 
It3  cdprr  cbflmghigy  wImii  f#eia  thudi  and  mm^ 
Skadn  t^ter  $luuiet  apon  the  $iufaee  run  ; 
.    Eabrown^d  and  horrid  now,  and  now  serene. 
In  limpid  bUie,  and  evanescent  green ; 
And  OR  the  foggy  banks  on  ocean  lie, 
lift  the  far  sail,  and  cheat  the  viperiene'd  eye. 
Thea  the  biroad  bosom  of  the.  ooean  keeps 
An  equal  moliony  swelling  as  it  sleeps ; 
Then  slowly  sinking,  airling  to  the  strand. 
Faint,  lazy  waves  o'ercreep  the  ridzy  sand, 
Or  tap  the  tarry  boat  witii  gentle  blow. 
And  back  return  in  silence,  smooth  and  slow. 
Ships  in  the  calm  seem  anchored,  for  they  glide 
On  the  still  sea,  urg'd  solely  by  the  tide: 
Art  thou  not  present,  this  calm  scene  before,       ^ 
Where  all  beside  is  pebbly  length  of  shore,  V 

And  far  as  eye  can  reach,  it  can  discern  no  more.'*  ^ 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  not  entirely  an  ocean  view,  without 
boats  or  ships;  but  how  exquisitely,  how  beautifully,  is 

Eery  thing  touched!. Can  you  make  Paddington  Canal  as 
lautiful  or  sublime  ? 
Now  then  for  a  vessel  on  the  stocks. 

^  Near  these  a  crew  amphibious  in  the  docks 
Rear,  for  the  sea,  those  castles  on  the  stocks : 
See !  the  long  keel,  which  soon  the  waves  must  bide 
'    See !  the  strong  ribs  which  form  the  roomy  side. 
Bolts  yielding  slowly  to  the  sturdiest  stroke. 
And  planks  which  curve  and  crackle  in  the  smoke; 
Around  the  whole  rise  cloudy  wreaths,  and  far 
Bear  the  warm  puagence  of  o'er-boiling  tar.'' 

Paint  your  ship  on  the  stocks  how  you  will,  which  of  these 
pictures  is  most  sublime  or  beautiful  ? 

In  fact,  there  is  not  a  sight  so  awful,  so  sublime,  or  so 
terrible,  as  the  ocean.    And,  therefore,  in  its  infinite  shades 
.    and  appearances,  it  exhibits  in  all,  indeed, 

**  Much  of  thb  powek  and  majesty  of  God.'' 
It  is  by  itself  more  poetical,  far  more  poetical,  than  a  «hip 
with  it  or  without  it, — ^which  is  my  proposition. 

And  new,  my  Lord,  one  word  or  two  about  '^  thb  wind.'' 
^*  The  thousands  that  came  to  see  the  ship  launched,  th6  sails 
streaming  in  the  wind,  might  have  heard  the  wind,  through  the 
Mnks  of  ti  pigsty  r  Hudibras  observes, 

*'  As  pigs  are  said  to  see  the  wind.'' 

Did  this  thought  occur,  when  your  Lordship  associate  the 
^  wind"  and  the ''  pigsty"  so  ingemously  and  sublimely  ?  Trae  ; 
ilMi  tUvosaftds  who  were  attracted  to  see^'  theUmnch"  s^ght 
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lat¥ph/tnitd&»**  winds  through  a  pigsty;*'  and  Ihejr  eertaiiiljrdid 

not  go  to  hear  the  mnd,  or  to  see  the  sea,  which,  as  yoi| 
jusfly  obsenre, '' thousands  pass,  without  lookisgon  it  atdl.*" 
*s  it  less  sublime  for  that  ?  Of  all  the  thonsandB  wbo'Mw  Hue 
beautiftd  sigh^  of  this  ship-launch,  who  among  tfiem  saw  it 
with  file  eye,  and  heart,  and  feelings  of  Mr.  Campbefl  1 '  34 
has  painted  it,  and  in  painting  it,  shown  the  eye  and  heart  of  a 
poet;  but  the  thousands  who  went  to  see  the  sight,  wouU 
probably  have  gone  to  see  Katterfblto  perform  some  of 
his  wonders, 

*  WondVing  for  his  bread,'' 
as  readily  as  to  the  launch  of  this  ship,  so  far  as  poetical  in- 
terest excited  thetn.    But  whether  they  came  or  staid  at  home, 
whether  the  ship  was  launched  or  not,  the  sun  was  not  less 
sublime,  though  beauty  was  added  to  the  waves. 

As  to  the  winds,  independent  of  their  effect  on  the  safls  of  s 
ship,  they  are  poetical  or  not,  as  their  sound  is  associated  ih^ 
thepoefsfimcy.    Whra  poor  Tom  sings, 

**  Hark !  through  the  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind;" 
Let  us  try  tihe  effect  of  a  different  association,  according  td 
your  Lordship's  ideas,  and  for  the  hawthorn  add  an  image 
from  "  artificial  life." 

**Hark!  through  the  *  pigsty' blows  the  coM  wtod* 
Is  the  wind  equally  poetical?  In  fact,  my  proposition  is 
proved,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  the  right  and  the  left;,  and  before 
some  little  "  logic,   your  "  pigsty,"  your  **  garret  window,** 

iour  '*  footman's  livery,"  your  ''brass  warmmg-pan,*'  are  all 
lown  away  to  the  winds.  '    . 

Much  as  I  admire,  my  Lord,  your  talents,  I  think  you  must 
lave  produced  such  arguments  without  reflection^  if  yoti 
meant  me,  in  any  part  of  that  quotation,  wherein  you  pieEi^ 
sanfly  apply  the  words, 

^  Quoth  he,  there  wad  a  ship  ; 
Now  let  me  go,  thou  grey-haibed  look, 
Or  MT  8TAF»  shall  make  ihee  skip:'' 

linnswer,  though  my  ^' hairs,  alas!  are  grey,^  your  staff  has 
not  made  me  skip  an  inoh.  What,  if  I  should  almost  bo^ 
gin  to  thiiA,  I  might  make  even  him  who  swam  over  the  Helles- 
pont ''  skip  r  ButI  fear,  if  I  may  be  thought  to  have  tl^eleiurt 
^kdvmitage,  it  is  because  your  Lordship  has  not  looked  at  tiie 
question  on  all  sides ;  or  remembered  the  plain  words  of  my 
proposition;  otherwise  you  would  not  have  amused  your  ad- 
mirers at  myexpense  with  such  a  hodge-^podge  of  suns^ 
^dnds,  seas,  Wapping,  London  Docks,  Paddington  Canals» 
pigsties,  garret'    windows,  horse-ponds,  slop-basiBs,   anil 
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DTHJtR  ^Easn^B,  ''fcK>1mciiVIiv«fy/'  atid^' brags  wraoDiag- 
pans/' 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  the  coast  of  England^  fraitfiil  in 
such  homely  images,  and  accompany  your  Lordship  to  the    > 

COAST  OE  ATTICA—TEMPLE  OF  THESEUS,  &c. 

'^Thebeantifiilbiit  barren  Hymettus,  the  whole  coast 
of  Atttca,  her  hills,  and  mountains,  Pentelicus,  AnchesmuSi 
I%ilopappus,  &c.  are  in  themselves  poetical,  and  would  be 
so,  if  tibe  name  of  Athens,  of  Athenians,  and  hbr  very 
BUINS,  were  swept  from  the  earth." — Lord  Byron. 

*'  But  am  I  to  be  told,  (you  proceed)  that  the  "nature"  ot 
Attica  would  bemor^poetical  without  tiie  art  of  the  Acropo 
lis  ?  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  ?  of  the  still  all  great  and  glori* 
ous  monuments  of  exquisitely  artificial  skill  ?  Ask.the  traveller 
which  strikes  him  most  as  poetical,  the  Parthenon,  or  the  hill 
en  which  it  stands  t  The  columns  of  Lake  Colonna,  or  the  lake 
itself;  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  it,  or  the  recollection  that  Fat 
conei^s  sAip  was  bulged  upon  themt  There  are  a  thousand 
socks  and  capes  more  picturesque  than  those  of  the  Acropolis 
and  Cape  Sunium  in  themselves ;  what  are  they  to  a  thousand 
scenes  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Greece,  of  Asia  Minor,  Switzer- 
land, or  even  Cintra  in  Portugal,  or  to  many  scenes  of  Italy, 
and  the  Sierras  of  Spain  ? 

"  But  it  is  the  arf,  the  columns,  the  temples,  the  wrecked 
vessel,  which  give  them  their  antique  and  their  modem  poetry, 
and  not  the  spots  themselves ;  without  them  the  spots  ol earth 
would  be  unnoticed  and  unknown ;  buried,  like  Babylon  and 
Nineveh,  in  indistinct  confusion,  without  poetry,  as  without 
existence ;  but  to  whatever  spot  of  earth  these  ruins  were 
transported,  if  they  were  capable  of  transportation,  like  the 
Obelisk,  and  the  Sphinx,  and  the  Memnon's  Head,  there  they 
would  stiU  exist  in  the  perfection  of  their  beauty,  and  in  the 
pride  of  their  poetry." 

I  here  set  before  the  reader  the  whole  of  this  passage, 
beoause  it  is  itself  so  beautiful.  It  is  worthy  Lord  Byron, 
and  is  as  forcible  as  it  is  eloquent,  and  picturesque  as  it  is 
aj^^umeotative.  I  need  not  enter  into  an  analysis  to  show 
that  I  understand  it,  for  I  understand  it  in  its  full  force ;  and 
though  I  have  not  seen  these  places  but  in  Lotd  Byron's 
J4Bjteresting  pictures,  and  even  in  this  splendid  assemblage 
I  hope  I  am  not  so  insensible,  (such  a  '^  natural,'')  as  not  to 
feel  bow  poetical  and  affecting  are  those  scattered  cohnnns> 
those  temples,  in  those  spots,  where,  nescio  quomodo  movemur, 
8f^ ;  1  pan  at  least  say,  thou^  I  have  not  seen  them,  ammun 
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pictura  pascii  inam.  I  might  add,  non  obtusa  adto  gestamps  pet- 
tora ;  and  what  I  feel  cannot  better  be  described  than  in  tKc 
vtvid  painting  of  kindred  scenes  by  a  poet  whom  I  have 

quoted. 

"  Behold  the  pride  of  pomp, 
The  throne  of  nations  fall'n ;  obsciir'd  ia  dtist, 
E'en  yet  majestical :  the  solemn  scene  ; 

Elates  rns  soul,  while  now  the  rising  suk 
Flames  on  the  ruins,  in  the  purer  air, 
Tow'ring  aloft,  upon  the  gUn'ring  plain. 
Like  broken  rocks,  a  vast  circumference, 
Eent  PALACES,  crtish'd  columns,  rifted  moles,  , 
Fanes  roil'd  on  fanes,  and  tombs  on  buried  tombs. 
Deep  lies  in  dust  the  Tbeban  Obelisk 
Immense  along  the  waste ;  minuter  art, 
Gleconian  forms,  or  Phidian,  subtly  fair 
O'erwhelming ;  as  the  immense  Leviathan, 
Outstretched,  unwieldy,  his  island  length  uprears 

Above  the  foamy  flood 

Grey  mnuld'ring  temples  swell,  and  wide  o'ercast 

The  solitary  landscape,  hills,  and  woods, 

And  boundless  wilds,  &c/' — Dyet^s  Ruins  of  Rothe. 

With  such  feelings,  and  affected  by  such  images  so  distinct- 
ly and  beaatifally  set  before  us,  where  nature  and  art  contend 
in  what  is  most   striking  and  affecting  in  the  imagery  of 
either,  I  read  your  animated  description.    I  concede,  instan- 
ter,  that  the  *'  nature''  of  Attica  would  not  be  more  poetical 
wifliout  &e ''  art"  ot  the  Aqropolis,  or  the  Temple  of  Theseus, 
or  the  still  great  and  glorious  monuments  of  her  exquisitaly 
artificial  genius.    I  concede  this ;  but  I  deny,  that,  abstracted' 
ly,  as  i^orks  of  Art,  these  works  are  as  sublime,  or,  therefore, 
as  poetical,  as  the  sublimest  images  from   Nature.     Of  the 
rocks  on  which  they  stand,  I  know  nothing :  in  sublimiiy  or 
beauty  they  may  bear  as  little  comparison  as  a  piece  of  P(eo- 
telican  marble  such  as  it  is  in  nature,  and  Pentelican  mari)le 
formed  into  an  august  temple  or  statue.    No  one  can  deny 
this :  but  if  you  take  the  highest  works  of  Art,  with  all  their 
poetical  associations,  and  compare  them  with  the  "  spots*  of 
0arth,  Yfhexe  Babylon  and  Nineveh  dre  buried ;  the  spots  as 
spQts,  and  the  ruins  as  ruins,  cannot  be  compared ;  but  com- 
pare the  most  sublime  of  the  objects  of  Art,  either  abstractedly, 
tliAt  is,  without  any  poetical  associations,  or  with  associations, 
and  I  deny  the  major  part  of  your  arguments  in  toio ;  or  diat 
tiiQ  sublimest  works  of  Art,  be  they  where  or  what  they  may, 
aire  more  sublime  than  the  most  sublime  of  the  works  of  Nature. 
And  1  again  affirm,  that  what  is  sublime  or  beautiful,  per  99, 
in  the  wqrks  of  Natura,  cQmparatis  comparandis,  is  more  sublime 
or  heeutilQl  than  any  works  of  Art,  and  also  in  their  asaoda* 
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tions>  one  leading  the  thought  to  God»  ai^d  the  other  to  man: 
and  I  answer,  if  you  adduce  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  give  me 
the  Temple  of  the  Universe^  not  made  with  hands,  and  your  temple 
will  be  as  insignificant  as  the  dust  of  the  marble  that  com- 
poses it. 

But,  without  going  so  far  at  present,  I  will  ask  your  Lord- 
ship (and  no  one  is  a  better  judge),  whom  you  think  the  most 
sublime  of  all  poets,  living  or  dead, — the  most  sublime,  with- 
out exception  ?  Whom  would  Pope  call  so  ?  One  of  those 
mighty  spirits,  which  has  "^ven  these  poetical  scenes,  with 
their  temples  and  columns,  half  their  poetical  interest.  Shall 
I  say  Homer?  will  you  admit  this? 

Then  I  ask,  if  so,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  greatest 
poet  the  world  has  produced,  wrote  before  the  existence  of 
any  a.rts,  at  least  in  such  perfection?  Of  rapidity  and  great- 
ness of  events,  variety  of  character,*  wonderful  invention, 
command  of  passions,  and  affecting  incidents,  we  are  not  hero 
speaking.  And  I  must  beg  you,  my  Lord,  to  remember  this, 
lest  I  might  be  told,  that  I  assert  that  descriptions  of  external 
^  Nature  are  those  which  give  the  chief  sublimity  to  the  poems 
'  of  Homer. 

Further,  I  say  that  all  the  illustrious  images  you  have  called 
up  from  the  august  remains  of  ancient  art,  are  connected  with 
poetical  passions :  and  these  passions  are  the  emotions  of  Na^ 
ture,  from  a  thousand  affecting  connexions :  and  I  say,  putting 
passions  out  of  the  question,  that,  in  description  of  external 
Nature,  and  of  the  gods  themselves,  without  being  indebted 
to  any  temples,  or  statues  of  them.  Homer  stands,  with  the 
exception  of  Milton,  the  sole  and  mightiest  master  of  his  art 
(of  which  external  Nature  makes  a  great  part)  in  the  world, 
lietthe  temples  of  Art,  and  the  statues  of  gods,  be  as  beauti- 
ful or  sublime  as  they  may,  how  came  Homer,  in  his  descrip- 
tions, (not  of  what  is  natural^  his  Jack- Ass  and  Boar  similies,) 
but  in  the  most  beautifal  and  sublime  objects  in  Nature,-— 
Ihe  dijva  %o\u(pkiigpoio  tAXatnnis — the  beautiful  piece  by  moon- 
light,^—the  sublimity  of  Jupiter  or  Neptune, — to  be  tiie  most 
poetical  painter  in  the  world?  especially  of  the  god  whose 
statue  has  given  immortality  to  the  name  of  Phidias  ?  I  need 
not  inform  your  Lordship,  ttiat  the  Jupiter  of  Homer  was  the 
original  of  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias. 

Did  Homer,  then,  exceed  every  poet  in  every  part  of  his 
art?  "I  think  so.*'  Then,  if  it  was  before  the  appearance  of 
such  images  of  Art,  as  your  Lordship  has  so  described,  '^images 
taken  from  what  is  sublime  or  beautiful  in  Nature  must  have 
lieen  more  poetical ,  per  se,  than  any  images  derived  from  Art/' 
To  proceed :— 
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'  What  are  all  the  gods  of  Homer,*  in  the  de«cm)tioo  of 
whom  he  has  so  wondetftrlly  excelled,  from,  th*i  Supreme 
Deity  to  the  Lord  of  the  Ocean,  and  to  the  inferior  deities  of 
the  sea  or  skies?  what  are  these  but  personifications  of  some 
of  the  elements  of  Nature  ?  Bat  we  may  have  more  to  say  of 
this  hereafter.    To  foDow  the  argtimeat  :-^       ' 

Secondly,!  would  observe  *'  of  your  richest  assemblage  of 
works  of  Art,"  as  more  poetical  than  the  spots  where  they  are, 
this  may  be  Uue,  But  let  us  leave  these  ''  qH>ts"  as  tb^,  are 
called.  Let  us  leave  Greece^  or  even  the  wild  Sierras  o£ 
Spain,  and  pass  to  America.  Mark  the  vast  Mississippi  o? 
Missouri,  pouring  their  ocean-like  waters,  from  interior  sourr 
'ces,  through  regions  ''dark  with  shades  of  eternal  foi:est9i" 
Hear  the  astounding  fall  and  torrent  roar  of  the  stupendous 
Niagara!  Call  up  your  Phidias,  let  him  form  a  god  there  !  r 
Call  up  him  who  placed  Memnon's  Head  in  the  desert,  and  ' 
left  has  name  Unkno\^Ti  for  ever !  Call  up  the  builders  of  those 
temples  and  columns,  the  description  of  which  gives  your 
pictures  such  interest ;  will  their  works  add  to  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Nature,  or  make  it  more  poetical,  where  the  character 
of  the  scenery  is  already  on  the  highest  scale  of  ma^ificence  ? 
*'  Manifestations  of  mind  /"  What  are  the  manifestations  of  the 
human  mind  in  St.  Peter's,  the  Coliseum,  the  Pantheon,  in, 
the  Venus,  to  the  manifestations  of  the  power  and  the  majes- 
ty of  the  GTodhead  in  all  his  works  ? 

Thirdly.  The  **tuinsy*  you  say,  are  as  poe^fcaZ  in  Piccadilly 
as  they  are  in  the  Parthenon.     *'Its  rocks  are  less  so  ¥nithout 
thfem.     Of  that  I  have  no  doubt;  but  the  rock  is  not  the  sub-, 
limest  of  rocks,  though  the  niins  are  the  sublimest  remains  of. 
the  works  of  Art ;  and  this  is  scarcely,  as  I  have  said,  a  faix. 
way  of  stating  the  comparison :  add,   that  the  ruins  them- : ! 
selves  are  more  poetical  from  associations,  than  from  thenr 
intrinsic  sublimity;  they  indeed  stand  "  alone  in  the  world," 
as  Rogers,  speaking  of  the  "Torso,"  has  finely  ^aid.   I  must 
havie  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful  of  objects  to  meet  them 
in  the  visible  creation ;  andifthese  wiUnotdo,  (but  I  thiidc 
the  sun  and  the  seas  quite  sufficient,)  I  might  rise,  as  I  have 
remarked, 

"  From  »  ATt7 RC,  u  p  to  K  ATu re's  God  !*' 

to  the  far  more  sublime,  and  therefore  more  poetical,  ideM  df 
ALMIGHTY  powejT ,  and  the  immensity  of  his  worjl^?,  who 
'*  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.'* 

'  The  Arms,  &c.  will  be  considered,  wbeo  wc  speak  of  the  spear  <fi 
Achilles. 
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AUnlgtity,  tbiDe  this  vDiv^raal  fntmy  .»     , 

Thus  wondVous  fair;  Thyself  bow  wondrous  then  I      .^  ^ 

'   "Utisp^^kablr,  who  sit^st  above  these  heav'ns 

•     To  M  TAvisim,  or  dimly  seen 
'    lAthflw  thy  lowteat  >«rorks;  ydb  these  dbdate 

Thy  guodocssbeyoivi.thqMgW^^Ql  power  divitk/'  i      > 

MiLWK.  ... 

■     •  VENICE,' &e. 

I  have  followed  you,  with  delight,  my  Lord,  over  t|ie 
course  yoQ  have  taken  since  we  left  the  pigsties ;  but  I  bavd 
tdoffep  some  reflections  that  prevent  my  coming  to  yout 
conclnsions. 

We  are  now  at  the  gay  and  glitteriiig  Venice.  ' 

"And  the  Child  stood  upon  th^  bridge  of  sighs;'' 
Does  its  poetical  beauty  depend  upon  the  sea.  and  canals? 
— Answer.  Take  the  sea  away,  let  it  be  of  what  color  it 
may,  abd  even  Venice  would  possibly  be  less  poetical.  But 
why  canals?  These  are  dug  by  labor.  Take  away  the  sea,  . 
and  will  not  Venice,  in  its  aspect,  be  fess  poetical?  *'Isit 
''the  canal  which  makes  it  poetical  T*  Certainly  not.  Fpr 
I  can  conceive  nothing  in  the  visible  world,  notwithstandiii^ 
its  water,  so  unpoetical  as  an  artificial  canal ;  to  add  to  its 
interest,  creeping^  in  a  straight  line,  between  a  row  fit  houses'^ 
with  a  palace  on  one  side,  and  a  prison  on  the  other.  .The 
CANAL,  or  the  Bridge  of  Sighs !  Oh  !  the  Bridge  of  Sigh» 
against  all  the  world.  ^  The  very  name  is  poetical,  and  that 
of  canal  is  quite  the  contrary,  A  bridge  ^one  is  beautiful 
and  picturesque,  and  so  far  poetical ;  (^but  the  clearness  of 
the  water,  the  moving  objects,  the  verdure,  or  trees,  or,  if  you 
please,  the  hoat^  near  it,  perhaps  a  solitary  fisherman,  make  . 
it  moTc  poetical.  , , 

1  never  saw  Venice  but  in  a  ^*  picture,^  thoagh  I'assure'you 
I  hacve  seen  the  sea.  A  bridge  m  a  city  is  not  so  poetical, 
ha^so  poeticsd^  as  a  bridge  out  of  a  city,  or  near  the  sub- 
urbs ;  how  much  more  poetical  Westminster  bridge^  for  this 
reason  than  London  bridge> 

But  the  "Canal  Grande"  gives  me  only  the  idea  of  that- 
least  poetical  of  American  rivers,  called  by  the  romantic  name 
of  the"  Big  Muddy.'' 

At  Venice,  your  Lordship  is  apparently  at  home'; '  and  I 
have  never  seen  that  singular  and  beautiful  city,  except  as  it 
appears  in  the  paintings  of  Canaletti.  There,  1  think,  no- 
thing ever  appeared  so  unpicturesque  and  unpoetical.  How 
litde  do  these  paintings  resemble  in  beauty  the  works  of 
Claude,  where  the  admixture  of  buildings,  trees,  cattle,  &c. 
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is  so  poetical !  It  must  also  be  remembered,  ia  tfaie  peculiar 
situation  of  this  unique  city,  every  thing  appears  on  the  side 
of  ART^  and  scarce  any  thing  on  Uie  side  of  nature;  one 
is. exalted,  and  the  other  depressed.  The  sea,  instead  of 
rolling  and  rocking  in  splendor,  becomes  a  great  ditch,  divi- 
ded, into  other  ditches,  and  the  eye  is,  per  force,  carried  away 
from  the  insipidities  of  Nature  in  this  spot  to  the  decorations 
ofART;and  if  art  ever  obtained  a  transient  triumph  over 
liATURB,  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  it  must  have  been  in  tibis  cor- 
ner of  the  Adriatic. 

IX I  bad  seen  it,  I  might  paint  its  gondolas,  sparkling  in  the 
sun,  as  they  pass  and  repass  each  other ;  the  oar,  dipped  in 
unison  to  the  distant  song,  that  rose  over  the  waves ;  the  sea, 
kissing,  as  in  homage,  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  and  putting  off, 
lis  in  humility,  all  his  richest  and  proudest  attire  of  beauty. 

But  I  could  not  paint  it  as  Lord  Byron  has  done ;  and 
something  ought  to  be  allowed  to  his  glowing  and  partial 
pencil. 

Having  requested  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  these  mate- 
rial observations,  I  confess,  if  Lord  Byron's  picture  be  faithful 
as  far  as  we  might  judge  from  this  particular  spot,  and  under 
these  particular  circumstances,  art  might  have  a  transient 
triumph.    Lord  Byron,  however,  must  be  heard. — 

"  There  can  be  nothing  more  poetical  in  its  aspect  than  the 
city  of  Venice  :  does  this  depend  upon  the  sea,  or  the  canals  ? 

<  The  dirt  and  sea-weed  whence  proud  Venice  rose  V 
Is  it  the  canal  which  runs  between  the  palace  and  the  prison, 
or  the  *  Bridge  of  Sighs,'  which  connects  them,  that  render 
it  poetical?  Is  it  the  '  Canal  Grande',  or  the  Rialto  which 
arches  it,  the  churches  which  tower  over  it,  the  palaces 
which  line,  and  the  gondolas  which  glide  over,  the  waters, 
that  render  this  city  more  poetical  than  Rome  itself?  Mr. 
Bowles  will  say,  perhaps,  ttiat  the  Rialto  is  but  marble,  the 
.palaces  and  churches  only  stone,  and  the  gondolas  a  ^  coarse' 
black  cloth,  thrown  over  some  planks  of  carved  wood,  with 
a  shining  bit  of  fantastically  formed  iron  at  the  prow,  '  with' 
out '  the  water.  And  I  tell  him,  that  without  these  the  water 
would  be  nothing  but  a  clay-colored  ditch;  and  whoever 
says  the  contrary,  deserves  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  that,  where 
Pope's  heroes  are  embraced  by  the  mud  nymphs.  There 
would  be  nothing  to  make  the  canal  of  Venice  more  poetical 
than  that  of  Paddington,  were  it  not  for  the.artificial  adjuncts 
above-mentioned;  although  it  is  a  perfectly  natural  canal, 
formed  by  the  sea,  and  the  innumerable  islands  which  con- 
stitabi  the  site  of  tbi$  entr^ordinary  city/' 
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But  if  tbis  be  so'  in  otie  partieular  spot,  and  tinder  pecifliar 
circninstances  of  depression  on  one  side,  and  exaltation,  and 
a  coloring/perhaps,  somewhat  partial,  on  the  other,  the  general 
principle  is  not  a&cted,  that  **  what  is  sublime  of  beautifal 
in  works  of  Nature,  is  more  poetical  than  any  works  of  Art!" 
It  might  not  be  so  in  a  particular  angle  of  Europe,  in  that 
particular  spot,  compared  with  those  particular  features ;  but 
the  general  principle  will  not  be  affected ;  and  I  have  doubts 
whether  Venice,  brilliant  as  she  is,  might  not  look  small- by 
the  side  of  the  blue  and  billowy  Pacific.  I  therefore  hold  it 
not  certain,  that  Lord  Byron  has  gained  a  triumph  for  the 
cause  he  espouses,  even  at  this  his  favorite  and  unique  city, 
but  I  contend,  if  it  be  so  there,  the  general  principle  is  not 
altered.  The  embrace  of  the  Mud  Nymphs,  therefore,  for  the 
present,  I  think  I  may  decline,  with  your  Lordship's  permisr 
sion ;  and  I  was  almost  about  to  add,  concerning  this  em- 
brace, '*  OETUR  DIGNIORI !" 

CITY  OF  ROME,  THE  CLOACA,  &c. 

But  from  the  gay  and  glittering  Queen  of  the  Adriatic, 
where  do  your  Lordship's  eccentric  wanderings  take  us  now  ? 

To  Rome,  and  the  Cloaca  at  Rome !  The  city  of  Rome, 
with  its  scattered  remains  of  ancient  grandeur, 

*'  Fall'n  columns,  broken  arches,  spread," 
"  Spiral  adhuc  Imperiosa  minas." 

But,  if  cities  are  considered  poetically,  it  must  be  for  their 
picturesque,  and  so  far  ^'  poetical,"  beauty,  like  Venice  and 
Constantinople.  Seen  at  a  distance,  when  their  appearance 
harm6nizes  with  the  sky,  they  are  most  interesting  and  poe- 
tical :  the  ART  of  the  buildings  is  lost  sight  of;  and  a  thou- 
sand circumstances  of  light  and  shade,  glittering  towers  o? 
cupolas,  have  an  effect  of  making  us  entirely  overlook  the 
work  of  Art,  whilst  their  most  picturesque  features  blend  with 
the  distance  into  the  beauties  of  nature.  But  the  distiqo* 
tion  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  mind,  of  what  is  most  sub- 
lime or  beautiful  in  Nature  being  compared  with  what  is  sub- 
Ume  in  Art ;  and  you,  my  Lord,  without  regard  to  this  obvious 
distinction,  take  your  city,  and  without  discrimination  of  what 
is  most  picturesque  or  poetical  even  in  a  city,  demand,  **  what 
are  the  seven  hills  without  the  '  city?'  "  As  you  make  no 
discrimination,  I  will;  a  distant  city  is  xnueh  more  poetical 
than  one  close  in  sight ;  the  intermixture  of  water  or  trees,  as 
in  Claude's  landscapes,  takes  off  and  subdues  the  glare  of 
nearer  Art.  ThQ  different  points  of  elevation  that  catch  the 
light;  smoke  here  and  there  peHiaps  ascending  ^A^nAj  into 
the  cloudless  sky ;  these,  and  sundry  other  accidental  adjuBCts, 
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make  a  distant  tity  harmonize,  lets  I  hare  said/  With  ^the  <h>' 
lorsand  beauties'  of  k^turb  in  the  snrroundii^  scMory : 
place  your  city  so  near  as  ti  lose  the  effect  oC  all  Aese  c^r^ 
comstances,  your  city  will  not  be  **  so  pictoresqiie''  to  tli^ 
eye^  or  so  poetical  to  the  imagination^ 

It  is  on  ^is  account,  the  line  J  quoted  in  the  Letter  ate 
Campbell  has  so  poetical  an  effect,  ' 

^FuiTiuro,  et  opesy  Btrepitumque  Bomie.'' 
What  an  idea  does  the  **  smoke  and  the  noUey^  give  of  the 
magnitude  and  multitude  of  a  vast  metropolis;  but  if  the- 
view  had  been  more  distinct,  had  all  the  buildiiigB,  as  bnild^ 
ings,  been  broughtnearer,  the  poetry  of  the  city  wovdd  be  lost 
at  once. 

The  very  sounds  of  a  great  cit^,  in  like  manner,  become 
poetical,  when  blended  into  an  indistinct  murmur, 
*^  And  the  busy  hum  of  men,"  Milton. 

"  For  cities  bumroiog  with  a  restless  noise." 
'^  Confuss  sonus  urbis  et  illaetabile  murmur.'^  Vi&^n.. 
If  you  come  nearer,  you  may  hear 

•*  The  stir 

Of  the  GREAT  Babel,  and  the  noise  she  makes. 
Through  all  her  gates.'' 

Ifyou  go  nearer  yet,  you  may  enter  with  Crabbe  into  the 
alleys  or  lanes :  the  picture  may  be  drawn  with  a  faitbfal 
hand,  and  every  thing  set  before  us  as  it  is :  but  the  bbautit 
or  SUBLIMITY  in  poetry  is  lost,  and  you  of  ^necessity  up^ 
proach  to  what  is  doubtless  no  less  difficult  to  exectUe,  the  coi%- 
fines  of  the  familiar.  And  so  much  in  general  of  cities  as 
poetical  objects. 

But  Lord  Byron  brings  us  from  Venice,  not  only  to  the  mag> 
nificentrtiins,  but  thievery  Cloaca  of  Rome. 

Even  here  I  shall  follow  you.    Who  will  think ''  this  watk 
of  labor  as  poetical  as  Richmond  Hill,  I  know  not:"  that  it 
may  be  made  poetical,  we  have  the  authority  of  Dyer. 
<<  Such  the  sewers  large, 
Whither  the  great  Tarquinean  Genius  dooms 
Each  wave  impure ;  and  proud  with  added  rain$f 
Hark  !  how  the  miohty  hillotn  z.ash  their  vaults, 
And  thunder ;  how  they  heave  their  rocks  in  vain ! 
Though  now  incessant  time  has  roU'd  around, 
A  THOUSAWD  wiNTE&s  o'er  the  chamoefvl  world. 
And  yet  a  thousand  since,  the  indignant  floods 
Roar  loud,  in  their  firm  bounds,  and  dash  and  swell 
In  vain.** 

I  need  not  point  out  where  ihe  poetry  lies ;  and  the  reader 
will  observe,  ttiere  is  as  little  about  Art^  even  in.  this  descrip- 
tion, as  there  was  in  Campbell's  ship. 
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APOLLO,  GLADIATOR,  HERCULES,  flee. 

Which  way  shall  we  now  tain;  for  lo !  not  the  hog's  tail  in 
a  high  wind,  but  all  yonrgods  and  goddesi^es,  Apollo,  Hercu- 
les, fltc.  brought  against  me  and  poor  Nature ! 

What  an  assemblage !  We  almost  shrink  at  the  entrance. 
^The  Coliseum,  the  Pantheon,  the  Apollo,  the  Laocoon,  the 
Venns  de  Medicis,  the  Hercules,  the  Gladi atok,"  (I  sl^all 
omit  Moses,)  and  all  the  higher  works  of  Canova,  (why 
highirwerks,  as  Hercoles'  club,  if  it  were  eqnal  in  bxecution — 
do  I  understand  your  Lordship  ? — would  be  as  fine  a  piece 
of  art  as  Herpules ;)  but  these  great  works  of  m  an  are  as  poe- 
tical as  Mount  Etna,  and  stiUmord so  as  '^  dirbct  uanipbs-' 

TATIONS  OP  MIND,"  &C. 

I  do^  not  Uiink  so ;  but  whether  they  are  or  are  not  as  poeii- 
cal  as  Mount  Etna,  &c.  I  can  bring  *^  mamfestations  of  mmi  ^ 
against  them,  manifestations  of  the  Almighty  mind,  as  I 
have  before  said.  Why,  if  Jupiter  himself  was  in  your  Pan- 
theon, he  ii¥Ould  fall  instantly  before  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning of  the  Jupiter  in  Virgil, 

<'  Ipse  Pater,  media  kimboruic  in  soiCTE,  corusca 

Fulmioa  molitur  dextra:*'  &c. 

Why  is  this  Jupiter,  as  poetry,  superior  to  any  marble 
Jupiter  in  the  wodd?  because  no  miM^Me  cait  imitate  that 
wtuch  forms^  th^  moU  sublime  and  poetical  part  of  tiie  picture^ 

'^MEin*  KIMBORVX  IV  KOCTB,^' 

As  we  are  playing  at  ^*  Bowls/'  my  Lord,  I  think  I  can 
overset  your  marble  gods;  for  if  I  bowl  down  one,  all  theTeet, 
ilpon  the  same  principle,  will  fall  about  us,  like  lanepins.  I 
will  call  in  no  supernatural  assistance, 

^Vftcdeus  intersit'nisidigtiusviiidicenodas." 
-    I  will  take  the  Dying  Gladiator,  though  it  seems  rather  mi- 
generous  to  attack  any  one  after  he  is  aoum.    But  as  Has  is 
tile  most  consmnmate  specimen  of  art,  I  shall  eramfne  your 
exquisite  delineation  in  poetry  of  Ihe  same  statoe. 

I  have  done  this  in  my  Vindication  against  the  Quarterly. 
I  must  examine  your  copy  again,  and  more  minutely. 

Here,  iny  Lord,  follows  your  copy,  but  we  must  remember 
we  are  not  speaking  of  the  statue  of  the  gladiator  merely  as  a 
work  of  Art,,  tmt  enquiring  which  is  the  most  poetical,  the 
statue  itself,'or  your  copy? — 

"I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie : 

He  leans  upon  his  hand  his  manly  brow ; 

Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  asony, 

And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually  low : 

And  from  bis  Me  the  iati  dropSy  ebbing  iUm^ 
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lake  ihefint  drops  of  a  thunder  thomer;  and  wm 
The  arena  twinu  anmnd  him — Hie  U  gonCf 
Ere  cea^d  the  inhuman  Bound  which  haWd  the  wfetdiwh9^»<>i^ 
He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not.    His  eyes 
Were  with  his  heartftiM  that  ma$  far  awagf: 
He  reckd  not  of  the  life  he  lost,  nor  prize  ; 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 
.  There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  pU^^ 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother.    He,  their  sire, 
Buti^r'd  to  make  a  Uoman  holiday  ! 
All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood.  Shall  he  expire. 
And  unavcng'd  ?  Arises,  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire  !** 

liet  us  examine  these  lines,  by  the  statue  before  us. 
■  1  look  at  the  marble ;  I  see  you  have  faithfully  ei^ibited 
the  "  Dying  Gladiator," 

"Leaning  upon  his  band,  his  manly  brow 
Consenting  to  death,  but  conqu'ring  agony." 

A  finejidea,  which  the  statue  excites  in  the  beholder,  and 
which  you  have  so  powerfully  expressed !  1  see  also,  in  your 
exquisite  copy,  that  the 

**  Droop'd  head  sinks  gradually  low/* 
Following  the  idea  excited,  it  may  be  so  represented  in  poe- 
try. The  sad  ^rops  in  the  *'  statue"  may  seem  to  pali* 
NKAVY,  ONE  BY  0NB>  and  thus  you  may  describe  the  act  of 
^'falling  heavy,  ONE  by  one;"  but  when  you  add,  like  the 
Jirst  drops  of  a  thunder-storm,  you  leave  the  statue  as  a  work, 
and  take  the  finest  part  of  your  poetical  representation  prom 
VATVRB.  Thus  you  make  it  instantly  more  poetical,  or  eke 
yoa  need  not  have  brought  in  this  beautiful  comparison,  wUok 
is  as  remote  from  Art,  as  thunder  is  from  a  marble  maa. 

You  have  made  the  marble  drop  blood,  with  drops 
that  fall  heavy,  and  in  doing  so,  you  paint  from  Nature, 
not  the  statue.  But  what  are  Uie  most  affecting  ima- 
ges? Following  Nature,  you  make  the  marble  think^  as 
well  as  jdrop  blood.  We  instantiy  feel  his  increaise  of  agony^ 
as  the  dying  Gladiator  in  his  last  hour  thinks  on  his  distant 
home,  die  banks  of  the  Danube,  his  children  at  play ;  their 
,  Dacian  mother,  and  himself,  '^  butchered  to  make  a  Reman 
holiday !''  From  whence  are  all  these  affecting  images — prom 
NATURE?  these  tender  recollections?  from  nature;  and 
why  introduced  ?  to  make  the  statue  more  poetical. , 

If  you  say  the  dumb  marble  excited  all  these  affecting 
images  in  the  mind  of  you,  gazing  on  it  with  the  feelings  of  il 
poet,  from  whence  are  these  picturels  and  images  taken? 
Who  does  not  answer,  from  nature  ? 

Ishfdl  now  leave  your  Deities,  and  Statues,  &c.;  for  if 
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wliat  is  here  said  be  true  in  one  etample^  it  mast  be  so  in  all/ 
The  same  results  will  follow,  and  for  the  same  reason ; 
because  ''images  taken  Irom  what  is  sublime  or  beaatifol  in 
Nature/^  are  more  beautiftil  and  sublime,  and  tbefefbva  more 
poetical,  ''than any  images  drawn  purely /fosn  Art.''**  Quod erat 
demonOtandum :"  and,  let  me  add,  my  Lord,  *^ex  ore  tuo,*'  from 
your  own  poetry,  opposed  to  your  own  criticisms, 

I  think  it  best  to  diTide  the  subject,  for  more  clearness,  into 
two  parts;  and  1  cannot  better  end  this  part  than  with  the 
battle  against  yow  j^cipal  deities ;— and  I  remain,  my  Lord, 

6lc.  &c.  8(0. 


LETTER  II. 

Mrs.  UNWINDS  NEEDLE. 

MY  LORD, 

Thb  transition  from  all  the  €h>ds  of  Art  to  this  humble  in- 
strument is  rather  abrupt ;  but  it  is  important,  although  you 
have  included  it  in  the  note,  because  we  now  leave  m^re  works 
of  Art  for  passions ;  and  Mrs.  Unwin's  needle  alone,  in  my 
opinion,  is  as  much  superior  to  all  your  Gods,  poeticalh  con- 
sidered, as  it  is  to  Cowper's  **  sylvan  sampler ^  The  affecting 
beautv  of  this  image  does  not  depend  in  the  least  upon  being 
a  needle,  quoad  needle,  but  upon  being  that  needle,  which,  like 
the  horn-box  of  Sterne,  sets  all  the  interesting  circumstances 
connected  with  the  sacred  remembrance  of  the  dead,  and  the 
bereaved  friend,  before  us. 

Does  your  Lordship  think  a  spoon,  per  se,  poetical  1  Pro- 
bably not.  Yet  when  the  companions  of  the  brave  and  un- 
fortunate Ck)0K,  so  long  separated  from  their  country,  and  in 
the  wildest  regions,  thousands  of  leagues  from  their  native 
land,  accidentally  saw  a  spoon,  with  tiie  name  of  London  on 
it;  their  distant  country,  and  their  tenderest  connections,  from 
whom  they  had  been  separated  so  long,  and  whom  they  might 
never  see  again,  were  more  strongly  recalled  to  their  recol- 
lection ;  and  this  spoon,  like  Mrs.  Unwinds  needle,  thus  be- 
comes poetical,  not  because  it  is  a  spoon,  but  because,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  with  which  it  is  presented  to  the 

*  The  reader  may  compare  with  the  statue  of  the  Laoooon,  the  deaetiptioa 
in  VtkftiL. 
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iV  it  ^mkefl  the  tntdeiMt  and  UMiflit  Aflbcttonata 

Bat  we  liad  better  be  a  litlie  ittove  particular  coftceTninf  M» 
one  circanitABioe*  Mn^  Unwin-s  fiMfie  is»  indeed^  sabimitted 
to  fliy  jadgmmt^  with  a  Uiid  ef  especial  emphasin.  "**  I  tab- 
Biit  td  Mr.  Bofrtes's  oifn  judgmeDt  a  passage  from  aflotber 
poem  of  Cowper's,  to  be  compared  with  the  same  tvtitei^s 
*  syhan  sampler.'  '*  I  will  let  me  **  sylvan  sampler^  alone  at 
present ;  it  shall  be  all  ^'  twaddle  f  but  the  comparison  is  not 
iair.  You  take  pure  description^  and  compare  it  with  poetry 
that  affects  the  heart  and  passions.  I  say  a  tree^  any  tree,  is, 
per  se,  quoad  tree,  more  poeticaUbsn  any  needle,  quoad  needle; 
or  quoad  needle  and  '^  stockings/'  which  is  your  Lordship's 
association. 

''  I  submit  to  Mr.  ^Bowles's  own  judgment  V*  A  subject  so 
respectfully  submitted  requires  dehberation ;  and  after  dett- 
beratioB,   ^  I  submit '^  the  following  observations   to    TMA 
Byron's  0am  judgmenti  But  first  referring  me  to  the  stanza,  he 
a^s,  if  these  three  lines  are  not  worth  all  the  **  boasted  twudf- 
dling"  about  trees,  so  triumphantly  re-^ubted.    I  an^wer,  Yei, 
yes,  yes:  woidi^en  thousand  trees,  nierely  as  trees,  liable 
trees,  connected  wiQi  no  passions  of  the  heart.    But,  after 
showing  that  you  feel  the  affectiug  beauty  of  the  needles  aa 
much  as  I  do,  you  add,  ^'  a  homely  collection  of  images  and 
ideas,  associated  with  the  darning  of  stockings,  (lie  hemmirrg  of 
shirts,  and  mending  of  breeches;  and  will  any  one  deny  they  aie 
eminently  poetical,  and  beautiful,  cmd  patfietie,  as  addressed 
byCowperto  his  nurse?"  No,  my  Lord:  no  one  wiHde«y, 
and  I  ihe  last,  I  hope,  that  they  are  eminently  poetical  mai 
beautiful.    But  what  I  marvel  at  is  this,  that  tMs  imago 
shQuld  be  so  touching  and  affecting  to  your  Lordship,  with 
your  specific  associations,  darning  of  stockings!  hemming  oC 
shirts!  and  mending  of  breeches !  Why,  I  could  not  extract  tbe 
passage  without  uiughing  to  myself,  though  I  nisver  read  tJbbe. 
stanzas  of  poor  Cowper  without  tears  in  my  eyes.    I  do  maxHr 
vel,  that  with  these  associations  in  your  Lord^hip'^  mind,  of ^ 
shirt,  stockings,  and  brbbches  !  the  image  should  seem  affeot- 
ing  to  your  Lordship  at  all.    In  my  mind,  it  is  poetiea% 
associated  neither  with  one,  nor  all^  nor  any,  of  these  aiixili- 
,  aries  that  Art  has  brought  in  versus  Nature,  as  pfuisculaily 
considered ;  the  thought  of  one  or  the  other  never  entered  into 
my  head.    The  needles  were  associated  in  my  ideas  with  the 
loss  pf  a  beloved  companion,  never  to  be  seen  more  upon  eartl^ 
and  Cowper's  solitary  and  desolate  hearty  wtien  he  beheld  the 
humblest  reUc  of  her  domestic  cares. 
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.  Thipg  thf wghM,  my  I09A,  pT^^^th^  mrnOm  MwNtt;  and 
affecting  as  these  lines  have  ever  bees,  and  wIIJm,  toaUlovars 
fd  po^tinir  wd  ^atub^j  ldi>  nirt  ttuiik  it  wanfc.^wbile  to  take 
notice  of  Sbendan's  pleasant  «torj  ef  tke  pmiiteiar. 
.  lift  as  4ea  ih^0>Swt  of  yoar  lUwdship'a  inlaiwliag  and  af- 
.  iacting  ajutpmiiQm  vitb  Mm*  Unwin'a  aaadias.  :  Cainrpar^s 
lineaar^         :         . 

*^  Thy  HECDLESy  once  a  shining  store,  .    i 

For  my  sake  restless,  heretofore, 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more, 

My  MiBT. 
<•  My  *  ST0CKIH69,*  oh,  departed  friends 
My  *  8BIRT/  that  I  so  •ft  did  rend, 
.    *  Bau£i|ESy'  that  I  no  moro  thftU  mtndf 

My  M>aY  y\ 

The  *^  tJMf  mti^*  \dU  apt  fail  to^  remarie  how  «meh  yathos 
and  poetiy  is  added  to  the  *^  shnrt,"  as  aiakiag  it  at  th^  sane 
^ifoe  mpre  characteristic  oS  a  pottical  wetari^,  £3^  being  '^  rent;'' 
/  To  retain*  After  yiHif.Loicdiiii^'atriamptiaatsailyagaiflSt 
.nature,  aimed  with  Jdra,  Unwinds  needle,  in  one  liand,  aad 
Cf(wper'a ''  s^ckii^^s"  and  '^  bre€cheB*'  m  the  oflier,  yan  seeai 
acai^  id>le  to  fr^trajA  your  eapresaions  ctf  triumph,  fior  tlias, 
mf  Loffdj  flows  tk^  tfnor  of  your  exulting  prose : 

**  Qm  a)9ra.|qcl|p«/  uuimcfi  of  die  powea  of  jlmt,  and  even  its  superiority^ 
ifiwef  NATOBC^iB  po^r^  a^d  I  bays  done." 

And'nowhahold 

THS  BUST  OF  ANTINOUS. 

^tte  bust  <rf*  ANTiNotfs/'  in  your  Lordship's  animated 
kngaaga,  is  **  not  natural,  but  super-tuztural,  or  rather  super- 
artijicial  f*  As  a  work  of  art,  of  statuary,  this  head  I  conceive 
16  be,  if  I  may  judge  from  rode  copies,  most  perfect.  But 
faelry  and  statuary  are  two  things,  as  poetry  and  painting  are ; 
aai  Hierefore,  fliough  nothing  in  the  whole  world  of  art  may 
cocmM  this  h^ad  in  marble,  I  would  onlybeg  your  Lordship 
to  endea^^ur  to  describe  it  in  poetry.  We  are  speaking  of 
poetry,  and  not  of  statuary  as  an  art ;  and  with  such  enthu- 
siasm, if  you  caxmot  describe  It,  I  know  no  one  who  can. 
When  you  hare  put  it  into  rei^,  I  wiU  examine  it,  and  see 
how  fat  your  Lordship  wift,  perforce,  be  obliged  to  have  re- 
dmirse  to  her,  by  whose  aid  yout  poetry  ^nes,  as  much  as 
yonr  ciitieism  ungratefully  decries  heir.  You  say,  ''  the  poe-* 
irf  iA  Ifais  bust  is  in  no  respect  derived  from  nature !  It  must 
lief  flificuK  to  say  what  the  poetry  of  the  bust  is  derived  frcmi, 
ftr^itisito^nfffifra/y  but  supernatural,  orr<^ther  supbb-arti- 
FIOIALT — B^rm. 

VOL.  XVIII.  Pom.  NO.  XXXVI.    ft  A 
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Aj5  I  am  not  oi^e  of  t^  minted  ijQ  lliicw  nf^0tedfts^r\i[iit 
only  preteng  to  'be  aman^of  x:oimnon  spua^j ;  this  i^  all  to  w^ 
I  confess,  a$  mystic  as.'^  Muggletoqian'*  ifreprio^,  Qr  r^hefr 
might  I  veqtune  to  say,  Iflte  "  sHperrartififiial  (u:^4k  f 

"  J«  tl^ean^  t/unghi  natura  like  thisbu$L  e^c^t{ the  rmu^f* 
That  is,  is  ^lere  a^  thing  in  nature  WIlq.  tni^h^i^  g^<^P^  *b® 
Venus,  Tvhich  is  not  in  nature?  Po  I  underst;u34  it?  X^^X  ^ 
reader  try.  :,  r    \  '      i  i. 

"  Is  there  any  thing  in  n^tnte  like  this  mar^le^  except,  the  V  p 
Nus?  CiEtn  there  b^.mprc poetiy  gathered  intQOPU^tenpo  th^.m 
that  wonderful  creation  of  perfect  bc^u^y"?  Builhe  jpotetfry  pf 
this  bust  is  in  iio  degree  <Jeri,ved  from  nature*  .The,  pxecuti^ 
IS  not  natural,  it  is  supcr-Mcr/^rra/, and  su^er-^rtificiai^^*  B  Y^ON* 
I  know  fhaf  every  thing  in  art  inust  be  ideal  i;uLture;  possibly 
nature,  beyond  common,  existing,  every-d^y  nature.  But  the 
great  protQitype  of  the  most  beautiful "  supernatura],^  *' wp^^r 
artificiar'art,  mvist  be  nature  !  The  most  perfect  bust  muis( 
have  eyefs,  lyps^^  forehead,  hair,  nose,  8^*  &q.  X^®.*  ^^.^^ 
nature  never  prpduced  any  thing  so  perfi^pt  as  t|uS;1^st,  % 
this  respect  r  It  is  of  no  groat  conseqnefLoeiy ,  in.  n\y  opinioij, 
whethefr  thip  be  literaUy  true  or  not.  But  yp^r.t*prdship  is  ;(l 
little  har4  upqfi  nature.  You  are  yet  a  yQUFfg;  ijoUmJj^  wd  in  tM 
pours^  of  yi^ur  (ravels  have  seeiji  a  lady  ofTfrnKt  and  t,  tl;^oagn 
not  such  QJX  elegans  /qtmaruni  spectator  as  youjif|Iiprjdahip,  ww 
nave  also  iia4.  the  pleasiurer  of  pcii^  moe  in  hhf  compapy, .  ^Ar 
mit^JIypji; i^ay.  Xes,  yott,  i^y Xord,  in  a  smaXI^pax;e,0)r  1^% 
and,  compai;^ .  with,  the  time  that  liaa  pa^d  /since  jo^fm  yr^^ 
first  create!^,  jbut . «^s  ^.Mfin^t  >y W My?  ^^en,^^  British ,3^^, 
and  kn  Albanian  j^r]^>M^£|rly^.i^>iotquite,;aKper^^  ..W%pqf 
^pect  tp  fi^rfl^,  featurps^  cpunt^ance,  Sui.  as  ihaVei^^.    .Ton 


jbeautUj^^SLR  tUe  bust  ot,4kfltinp«^f  ox  tpf  ^taJa^Q.pf^  yentis.l  . ... 

^Vhm  I  i;eflept  on  the  ^dor  of  yom:  ^^gu^e^^gjcanti^ 
bu3t  to  be.th^t  pf  i^oin^ij,  w^d  ^^yf^  ^V^S^^  f^^  *  weoJ© 
**  mpernaturat^  super-artyicialfi^^l^  thei^D^g^tahnQstl^e.^ 
fear  that  your  Lordship's  love  womd  resemble  at  last  that  of 
Pigmalion;  j^nt^thetf  ,ivoaI|^4)6i«0  ^ang^r^  tin  the  moment 
your  ^^  superpatural,  sup^r^artificiar  heautj^  was  alivey  ypor 
*^  SMper-artifimr  transport  would 't)e  over!  The  whoie'jrf 
what  yoioL  $ay  on  this  point  appears  so  ktnmge  to  a  m^^  of 
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Vlj  to  Lotd  Byron,  on  Pope^  Poetrjf,  S^c.  S7l 

plltin  utiflerstandiiip,  that  1  thitik:  I  most  htive  liiiscpiibeiVed 
your  mdanliip:^  It*  I  have  done  sq^,  I  shall  be  sorry ^  if  I  d<f 
unddrstaiid  it,  I  have  no  hesitatiouto  use  your; oMrn,Mrords« 
f*  away  with  such  cant  r  $\ich  "*  supernatural  aUd  supet^rlificial 
tmaddle  !'*  t  hece  p|it  aside  this  bust,  as  f  have  already  made 
im  attack  npoh  your  full  assemblage  of  marble  gods^  tbo 
miKhty  madiinery  of  your  criticism.  -     .. 

I  have  said  th^t  statuary  and  poetry  are  two  things.  Sta- 
tuary, ias  an  art^  is  indebted  to  nature  for  cHilyone.  thing) 
:i^ith  \vbjch,.  IndQed^  she  performs  Afr  tro/zefen ;  turning  a  rqoe 
block  inio  si^ch  a  creature,  sui  generis^  as  now  adorns;  thfii 
dining-room  of  Lansdowh  House,  so  beautiful/  so  perfectly 
beautiful,  that  I,  <70th  as  I  may  seeta  to  -^orif  Lordship^ 
wb^n  f  have  the  honor  of  being  admitted  as  a  gue$t,  have 
sometimes  forgot  my  sbnp  to  gaze.'  Art,  (heti,  1^  indebted  to 
nature  for  nothing  but  the  block ;  but  for  what  is  (h^  statuary 
indebted  to  nature?  for  all  his  ideas.  Pol*  though  b6  might 
fmve  been  les^  fortunate  than  yiur  Lordship,  who  haVe  dccl^ 
dentalfy  met  iit  your  travels  so  near  a  resemblanc^  id  Venui* 
as  the  Albanian  girl,  yet  Be  could  hhve  had  lio  idea^,  at  fllt6i 
bCituty,  except  from  nature;  for  if  there  had  Hot  beeti  4 
beautithl  htrmiai^  figtire„  a^d  **  thinking  things,''  iny  Jibrd,'llke 
you  and' me,'  ypon  eViitii;  had  other  forms,  neither  of  tjs  cbuld 
have  had  the  le^istidea  of  ttuit  beauty,  the  conception  of 
which  is  first  teqdited  fn  the  s6tiIptor.  But  let  the  artt  £ind 
artist  hav^dou^  all  thi^y  caii,  they  damiot  render  their  iiiOia^^ 
as  perfect  as  poetry  ban;  for  she  cto  give  to  the  stettiie'lifeL 
dnimution,  tbars,  smiles^  langtuige,  eyes  that  shitie^  ^c. ;  and 
fbrihese  ideas  poetry  is  indebted  to  T(Af  thns.      ,   ' .  »  ■ 

The  bust  of  Antinoiis,^  which  seems  even  superior  Jfo  all 
your  other  vanquished  gods,  to  Mrs.  Unwinds  needles  tjiem^ 
selves,  1  ^ear,.  also,  must  fall,  like  '^  Friar  Bacon's  9 fiAQr' 

But  as  you  ha vfe  Joined  wi^  tWs  bustle  ^  Pbutteirer'sshop^* 
imd  Cowpcr*s  '*'sylVan  sampler"  .of  /re«,  by  ws^y  of  saving 
time,  I  snail  here  say  k  word  dr  two  of  poetical' trees.  Yolflt 
Lordship  doos  not  seem  to  admire  *' trees.*'  However],  let  us 
mily  remark  that  even  Cbn^ntinople  would  be  le^  j^tical 
without  them,  and  by  putting  them  here  togethe^/ the  city 
and  trees,  I  think  I  shall  be  able,  not  onl^  to  save  time,  hut 
^o  "  kill'  two  bifSs  TtHk  one  stone  J* 

POIBV  09  GONStTANTINOFLE. 

X  have  no  doubt,,  from  wbajt  I  have  iread,  the  viewjou 
speak  of  is' unique  in  picturesi^ue  anti  poetical  t)eauty.  But, 
my  Lord,  are  there  indeed  no  trees  among  tl^  buildings?  No 
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ftoMeii  cupcAas  sUnlbg  to  fbe  iM>ta  t  Mnck  MjBWt  hninkif 
dislikes  ^'sj^tan  ssfiiipl^s/''  are  there  no  beaotifiil  palxas^ 
sleepi&ff,  as  it  were,  in  the  sunshine,  like  a  ibeatutiM  Albar 
Man  gin?  No  dark  i^ypresses  breaking  tlw. white  taraildi«gst 
As  to  the  sylvan  part  of  the  kmdseaipto,  I  shall  ask  p^siis- 
sion  to  quote  a  line  of  my  own. 

**Stn$         •       • 

Duia«mB'  goldeti  iaas,  mad  minsreti^  ai)^  xebes." 
I  put  the  '^  freet^*  into  llie  picture,  my  Loid^  not  for  the  sake 
of  rhyme,  which  sometimes  more  snblinie  .poets  do. ;  (and  your 
Lordship  well  Imows  that  rhyme 

*<  The  nAitt  iiof  terees, 

By  which,  like  ships,  the  j  sSeer  th^ir  cogrsesft'' 

HUDIBBAS:), 

but  I  asMfe  yom  I  put  in  these  ^  odious  trees/"  not  for  f|ie 
sake  of  the  rhyme,  bat .  to  break  the  monotony  of  buildii^, 
aiid  to  midce  them  more  poetical;  and!  douUbow  poedtcal 
even  Constantinople  would  look  without  them;  and  to  sh^w 
tiiis^  not  being^  a  great  traveller,  but  having  seen  the  aea»  not 
*'  only  in  a  pictnre/'  as  your  Lordship  seems  tp.  think*  ^^^^  m 
fea^^  I  must  take  you  from  Ckmstaatinople,  andtbeHelles- 
ponty  to  that  part  of  the  sea  with  whiichX  am  moat  familiar, 
Soutiiampton  Water.  The  banks  are  hung  dlmost  entirely 
with  wood,  a»  far  aa  the  eye  can  reacb^ 

''And  forests  sweep  the  ma^gm  of  the  mtin/' 
Now  suppose  the  whole  line  was  houses,  woidd  it  be  so 
poetical?  I  think  not  ! 

f  **  And  chisnnies  sweep  the  margin  of  the  main.^ 
If  you  say,  the  buildings,  interspersed,  add  to  the  poeti* 
cal  Effect  of  the  tretSy  as  well  as  the  trees  to  them»  I  answer, 
^ Doubtless  !^  But  the  testis  this:  which  would  be  most 
poetical^a  beautiful  building  without  trees,  or  trees  without 
buildings,  on  the  sea-side  1  The  bust,  and  the  trees^.have 
led  me  a  little  out  of  my  way,  for  J  mteiaded  to  have  con- 
nected «The  Needle"  with 

V 

HOMER'S  SPEAR>  WARRIORS,  ^RMS,  HELMETS, 

BOWS,  ftc. 

"  The  shield  of  Achilles  derives  its  poeiieal  interest  fiom 
the  subiects  described  on  it."— Bonpfc^. 

'  And  from  what  does  the  spear  of  Achilled  diefrive  its  inter- 
est? and  the  helmet  and  the  mail  worn  by  Patroclus,  and  ttie 
i:elestial  annour,  and  the  very  brazen  greaves,  of  the  well- 
tooted  Greeks  Y'—JByron. 

And  now,  if  Mrs.  Unwin's  needle  and  stockings  will  not 
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4S]  to  LftrdSjfmi^  m  P^pe^  Foitfy,  %c.         •?• 

B&ncli  Mry«70«r  LoidBUp;  lat  jpi  aee  mbsA  oaH  be  affiHoted 
mi  your  sid»  as  the  chaaqpi^o  of  art  trnmi  n atubam,  hv  tiie 
^speaf^'ofAcMMes. 

JBat  why^Hdyoa  lake  the  ^fmv,  m|r.  Lordl  What  can  Oe 
^^pwt^'do,  tf'the^' ahiekl''  eeiild  donetbios 't  The  behnel^ 
of  which  you  find  Campbell  hae.'inade  ao  poetical  aa  aae  ia 
O'Connors  Child,  would  Imve  done  better ;  bat  not  to  quail 
under  the  speai*  of  Achilleai  even  in  tlw  hands  of  lioxd 
ByroD,  I  ask  yonp 'firsts  if  the  spear  be  poetical,  is  it  wwm 
poetical  than  the* wfuriaer  who>  «S9S  it  ?  1%e  abieU  in  Homer, 
and  the  pastoral  cup  in  Theooritos,  are.deacribed  at  large* 
These  gieat  poets  weie  obliged  to  bore  recourse  to  images 
firom  NATURE  to  sMain  tbe  poetieal  interest  of  a  work  of 
art.  But  despribe  distinctly  a  spear.  It  is  long,  it  is  shorty 
or,  peihaps,  bhdcfy.  Let  us  take  tlie  first  aims  tel  occur  in 
Homer,  not  of  Achilles,  but  of  a  aecendary  wavier*' 

Let  us  rematk  Diomed,  pnttfaigon  faia  wasUke  hatwlimante^ 
Now  observe,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  mem  ebaeevatioD^hoir 
Homer,  by  images  drawn  from  n atxibj^  in  omaaecrtein  with 
ideas  of  terror  or  sublimity,  makasNis  forget  (he;  Miork  eC  art, 
and  rouses  tfie  ictteatiien;  these  aiteseme  of  tiia  fi^imttfrg, 
a^uncts  thaf^  lil^i  tiie  piotmpe  mobb  poetieal. 
the  ^t  thing  thkt  presento  itself  is  Hie  h6bn0i4 
'  ^High  on  his  hdm  cSLStfnAL  tiaiisirivM  vlmtI 
His  besmy  shield  emits  a  living  ray; — 
Xik«  ^e  asp  .staji  that  eibbs  th'  autuknal  skxss, 
When  pkesh  hb  rears  bis  radiakt  orb  to  sicifrr, 
Abd  bath'd  in  ocean,  shoots  a  kbznbh  tianY.^  * 

^$p^$  Homer. 

Tliave  extracted  these  remarks  firom  a  few  observations, 
written  long  before  your  criticism ;  there  is  none  of  your  e;^- 
amples,  my  Lord,  whidi  I  faaire  not  before  frttentin^y  coth 
sintered ;  and  I  must  liiink,  you  hare  not  so  aUentirely  consi- 
dered them  as  myself. 

I  hope  this  wffl  be  suficient  to  show,  that  I  do  not  wish 
Ulysses  to  use,  as  in  the  travesHe,  his  ^muftton*fistf'  instead 
of  his  bow* 

But  suppose  yea  had  brought  against  me  Hector  himaelf, 
xopvtaioXo^  Hector!  Examine  Ike  most  interesting  circum- 
stance in  the  ^ole  Diad,  where  the  helmbt  becomes  most 
Interesting :  Need  I  mention  the  parting  between  Hector 
and  Andnmadbe  T    Etery  heart  has  been  smitten  with  Oe 

II  have  spoken  at  large  on  this  subject  In  the  lastTiadication,  ^ere  I 
mentioned  the  images  from  art  introduced  in  the  Paradiee  Logli*  AehiHei^ 
spear  is  an  ash  from  Mount  Pellon,  as  Satan's  s^ear  was  like  a  mast  **  hewn 
in  ^forwegian  forest" 
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•fiMiiiiig  'inmdtirts}  of  <tiiei  passagev  sinde  HmMr  ^'Hifltod* 
The  child  is  in  the  mother's  anfts;;  toil  ^AiHi^st^y  going  t^ 
battle,  is  about  to  kiss  it,  the  child  is  jGrightaaed  At  the  plnmes, 
and  tarns  hid  h^ad  into  his  mother's  bosem;  Hie<itor  takes 
Ids  Admcrl  off,«  and  Ihen  k))sM$  tke  cU14 "w^r  99ik^M%wf^ 
whilst  the  mother  smiles  ift  jier  leaiss ;  and  Lask^  i«tiicbcdoea 
yourLordsUp  think  the  9»ailpo^^ica4  tbeaifectionate father,  the 
toBi^lly  smiling  mothe^r,  the  child  that  shrinks,  ot  tms  jhul- 
uxs  \  I  know^  what  you  wijll  say  in  youxhes^  if  yon  are  m- 
deed  *' magnammom''  enoogfa,  whilst  you  will  admit  the  truA 
of  what  I  nave  said. 

J^  I  think  I  have  taken  your  city  of  Venice,  Constantino- 
ple, &c.  "  played  at  Bowls,*'  not,  I  hope,  without  success, 
among  your  marble  gods>  and  eren  supported  my  case  against 
v6u,  whether  armed  witti  the  glittering  spear  of  Acfailies,  dr 
brandishing  Mrs.  Unwinds  needle,  I  conskter  the  battle  nearly 
wbtt.  I  d^ali  dispatch  some'of  the  mostmat^rial  of  the  other 
ingttnreiits^  as  shbrtly  as  I  can. 

'  I  our  liordship  briiigs  the  snblime  image  before  us,  *'  Who 
ts  this  tfmt  com^th  from' Edora,  With  dyed  garments  from 
Bozrah/  t  think  I  must  object  to  the  AveAgftrmwis  fVom 
Bozrah ! !  Had  they  been  specified  as  a  v^Ml  ot  art,  I  should-; 
but  who  thinks  of  the  garments,  when  noAnng  Is  specified, 
and  when  the  eye  and  mind  are  fixed  on  the  terriUe  and  ad- 
yancing  spectacle  ? 

As  to  gamiiep^,  now  your  JiOrdsbip  has  taken  i^e  to  the 
scriptures*  Ui  jj^q  ask  what  is  more  ^i^bljme  tb^n  this  pas- 
sage ;/^.jtjtia'bfUttle  of  every  warrior  is  with  coniused  noise^ 
pjqSi^JUJT^  OA^iMBWlls  HfifiLjap  IN  B^opD  T  You  ]^ve 
alsp  fWMtt|E^d,49.^W  pa^ag^y^u  ha»ve  quoted,  a  circumstance 
lirbiclj  gjLye^  an  distinct  f^osy  even  to  the  garmeDts.  *'  ti^ 
Aat.is  G|f0]^.iq]us.  in  bi^  apparel*  travellingi  in  the  jgrbat- 
K«ss  of  bis  strength.*' 

.  jL  dp,  no;|iUke.tQ  touch  thi(3  awful  ^and  si^blifpe  passage,  but 
must  only  desire  your  Lordship  to  consider  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  a  garment  from  artificial  life,  a  *^real  ^oat"  for 
instance.  ... 

From  the  ''dyed  garments/'  which  do  not  talj^c  off  from  the 
grandeur  of  the  image  the  least,  because  they  are  not  specified, 
let  us  pass  to  Cessar's  mantle,  and  the  dagger  that  destroyed 
hjm,  for.  we  are  now  speaking  of  the  works  of  a  jit  in  poe^. 

1  do  not  object,  nor  ever  should  object,  nor  is  there  any 
thh^  in  tho.pninc^»les  I  have  laid  down  wtnoh  diould  make 
ine  objeotv  Do  the  *'  dagger,"  or  tiie  "  mantle.''  The  dagger 
is  connected  with  ideas  of  terror,  and  is,  per  se,  in  some  de- 
gree poetical ;  but  a  "  hfijV*  in  not ;  and  therefore,  though  1 
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«»I         to  lMtd>  Bgrm,  m  Fbpe,  Pvetr^f  ^c.        87fi 

do  not  object  to  ito  ^'dagger/'  I  dbject  tev^  nmch  to  ttie 
^'>/r»i/«/' ijvli^ft  Lady  Macbeth  isays,       -     " 
"  Pall  "me  in  th«  dc^pcfet  shtbtirt  <it  rffeht,  - 
Thdt  incy^keeiLM/e  0€«  juit  tliQ  woiuid  it^maJfts/' 

I  object  as  nhtcb  to  ^' bfank^t^^  vAAdh  renddiB  ibe  sublim* 
«8t  paiisage  in  Afe  veotld  ludicroiiis. 

'  *•  Nor  heav'n  p*fp  ihrough  the  htanket  of  th«  dark  I** 

This  1  object  to ;  and  I  object  somicwhat,  not  to  the  *'  dag- 
ger,''' or  the  *^ mantle/'  which  are  intDodnced,  but  to." peep 
wough  ;'*  and  I  object,  for  the  same  reason,  to 

**  ScQ  what  a  ren/  the  envious  Casca  made." 
But  SO  far  from  objecting  to  the  mantle,  wh4>n  Antony  says, 

<<  Yuu  {lU  do  know  <Au  iiian^/f ," 
I  think  it  tno^ /  affecting ;  and  how  much  oiare  affecting  jis  it 
xeaderedby  the  magic  touch  of  Shakspes^rc^  when^  in  conti- 
nuation, juitony  (how  could- yon,  a^poet^  omit.i^se.  ^quisite 
lines?)  brings  to  the  recollection  oiXassat's  >friends,a  parti- 
.CQlar  and  beantiful  circumstance  from  nature;  whilst  the  ora- 
tor' affefiUi  their  hearts  by  the  dhtinci  iv^ii^t  q(  fke,  summer 
ev«ping^<and  th^  very  tent,  connected  wj(!^  idi^af  of  Ca^sarts 
glocyi  and  yicWioiiis  arms.  *  .    . .       :  *  ' 

(    .  .     . .*<,  Yqu  allido  kfiow  thU  maotla i  I  r«iii«mb«r     .     .' 
Tb^.?);BST  si9(B  CjESAR  ever  put  it  on!  .1. 

^Twas  on  a  suMii£R*8  svenimO,  in  his  T£^T^  '     '    " 

The  day  he  overcame  the  Nertii  !"       -       * 

Any  thing  moire  beautifnl  as  poeti^,  or  more  elFecftive  as  ora- 
tory, designed  to  rouse  the  ftetings.  Cannot  be  imagined. 

Thus  you  ^ee,  my  Lord,  I,  can  turn  Snakspeare  agfiinst 
you,  as  well  as  Milton  against  Campbell,  and  ^aSn  strength 

?pm  your  own  quotations.  "Wbo  that  ftelsth^ circumstances 
have  mentioned  thinks  of  the  gaiinent  of  Caesar  merely  as 
a  garment?  Iti^  the  poetical  sentionent,  and  the  poetical 
imagery  from  nature,  diat  fills  the  mind.  But  the  case  had 
been  different;  if  the  mantle  had  been  too  di^ftincily  brought  in 

islght.  ''       "      .      ■      '  '    '''        "'    «    •'    -  '     ■ 

*  I  will  illustrate  this  by  a  trifling  cltctoiiirtance.    You  re- 
collect the  passage,                                                ,.  '       . 
''^'Life  is  a  walking  shadow.  £6.            *'           •     '    • 
Olit,0at,  iiai£p'CA*Hi>Lii/*  •         

The  passage  i^  quoted  ftt  an  edition  of  the  Tftften  ^  ft^H^tywB, 

>  Th«  fMietiy  of  tfae  ^dagger^dcpttids^Mtt'elTio^iia'itSMMliaiiig  Janfes. 
The  dta^erhi  Macbelb  is  soblime ;  tu  thf  Okl^ogiilahkaicfDMe;.  b^ci^iMe, 
'*  When  it  had  kiU'd  a  CAa^<  man, 
'T would  toast  a  Cheshire  cheese.*' 
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«  Life  18  a  i|rfi9L.i9C9Siaa^  3  n  PW  ftjaorw, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
Afid  .thao  is  heard  mo  more. 
Qut,  out,  thert  amtfle  /" 

Nqw  ^V6ry  ooe  feeb  this  abfiurdity ;  aad  vet  brief  is  Aart, 
and  short  ie  (rie/.  Why  has  it  so  ludicrous  «d  effect  f  Be- 
cafis6j  when  the  word  '^  brief"  is  nsed^  the  mind  is  jfixed  bnlj^ 

rn  the  fenttment ;  when  ^'  nhort'*  is  used,  it  is  fix^'onlr  od 

If  these  obserratioDS  are  just,  and  I  believe  they  will  gene- 
rally be  found  so^  nothing  more  need  be  said  of  daggers,  aims, 
shieldBj  spears,  &c. ;  or  the  isow  of  Ulysses. 

TH^  human  hand  may  be  poetical  or  »ot,  as'il  is  desdr}bed« 
But  a  ^1  doubled  up  as  in  the  act  of  committing  an'tusault, 
complai))t  of  whiiGh  conies  before  a  country  justice,  is  not  po^ 
etkal ;  and  •  I  am  aftaid,  my  Lord,  all  yon  hare  said  of  **  ^dia,^ 
and  ^'  fii^tingt''  and  ''  gouging"  must  go  for  nothing. 
M  **  It  gritrea.mt  much,  mliad  the  Clerk  agaia, 
Who  speaks  so  well  should  ever  speak  iu  vain  V* 

Ijcaanat  put  aside  the  bow  of  Ulysees  tyMhout  one  more 
reiwdt,    I  im»  spoken  before  of  the  affeeftiiig  cirottni^taiioo ' 
of  P^ielope  weeping  over  the  bow  of  her  long-ldst  hosbaiMl. 
Do  you  think  ihattbo  effect  would  have  beenfto  same,  if  she 
had  wesj^  over  his  11^,  provided  he  even  'wrnm  one  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Unwio's  "n^les  ■'  we*e  dangerous,  and  would  hove 
failed  in  anv  bands  but  Cowper's ;  and  him  you  pronounce 
**  no  poetr  This  is  an  auTog  if^,  which  I  could  not  have  ex- 
pected. He  faUe^  in  Homer  completely ;  but  your  asRcrtapfl 
can  ohly  be  inet  by  Mother.  He  was  a  great,  a  sublime,  aa 
affecting,  and,  what  is  more,  a  truly  ethical  and  religious, 
poiet,  my  Lord.  But  he  lessened  the  effect  of  passages  of. 
flie  utmost  sublimity  of  thought  and  language,  by  transitions  t^ 
the  familiar  and  to  itxe  artificial.    Who  can  bear, 

".\Vbo  loves  an  hot-house,  loves  a  green-house  too;** 
because  hot-houses  and  green-houses  are  not  so  po^cal  as 
*'  green-fields.'^  And  when  you  describe  me  as  liavJHi|  ^'  a 
heart  (ffgaW*  for  endeavoring  to  appreciate  (**  not  deprtctatt**^ 
Pope,  as  a  poet  and  a  man,,  consider,  my  Lord,  whether  he, 
be  (luite  consistent,  who  talks  of  poetcy  withopt  feeling  Ck>w^ 
per's ;  wbp  talks  of  ethics,  without  venerating  him ;  and  who 
seveif  ]jf  judges  him  as  guilty  of  a  crime,  the  effect  of  that awfol 
CALAMITY,  with  which  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  afflict  him  I 

But  to  retum,  f<^  a  last  ^apfije  with 
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47]i  to  LordJfyr^n,  en  Pupe,  Poetry,  %c.  S7t 

Achilles'  spear  is  the  only  part  of  his  armour  liiat  is  unwor- 
thy of  him ;  and  this  you  select^  instead  of  the  emblazoned 
shield^  so  distinctly  marked  as  a  finished  pieee  of  art»  Homer 
seemed  to  huve  psdA  so  much  attention  to'  the  othef  ^art  of 
his  favorite  hero's  armour,  that  he  scarcely  says  anything 
of  this.  But  even  this,  my  Lord,  I  can  turn  against  you,  as 
I  did  Satan's  spear  against  Campbell.  All  that  is  said  of  this 
spear  is,  that  it  is  paternal,  and  was  cut  from  the  mountain 
Pelion*  What  signifies  where  it  was  cat?  yon  might  say ! 
So,  when  you  observe  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  "  Nor- 
wegian pine,"  when  you  liked  the  **  ammirtirs"  mast,  with 
which  to  compare  Satan's  spear,  better,  I  withdraw  from  the 
contest,  and  leave  your  Lordship  to  battle  with  flomer  and 
Milton  as  to  the  propriety  of  any  poetical  additiob  to  their 
similies.  If  the  ^'  grey-haired  loon''  did  not  skip  from  the 
staff,  he  remains  equally  sturdy  against  the  ''  spear  of 
Achilles." 

What  I  have  said  of  the  armour  of  Diomed  and  others  ill 
Honi^imaybesaidof  thatof  AdiiUes;  and  witb<rat^KpecAifi||f 
a  c9a^utQr  in  Pope,  I  looked  at  the  note  on  die  passage,  and 
found  these  wof as :  **  There  is  wonderful  pomp  in  the  de* 
scription  of  Aehilles  arming  himself,  &c,  &c.  He  is  ai  first 
likened  to  the  moonlight,  then  to  ihejfames  of  a  beacon^  then  to  a 
GOMJBT,  and  lastly  ko  the  sun  himself!" 

Your  Lordship  thinks  the  execution  of  a  poem  alth  This 
I  deny;  and  amrm,  that,  comparatis  comparaiidky  if  an  epio 
poem  evince  as  consummate  execution  as  ^  smaller  ppem^  ha 

Iiio  composes  an  epic  poem,  with  this  consummate  execu- 
on,  will  be  a  greater  poet,  in  every  sense  ojf  the  word,  than 
he  who  evinces  the  utmost  and  most  consummate  skill  on  an 
inferior  and  less  poetical  subject.  And  I  need  not  hesitate 
to  aflBim  this,  for  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  critics,  from  Aristotle 
to  JDr.  Johnson. 

As  to  Petrarch  being  equal,  or  reckoned,  in  Italy,  superior, 
to  Dante,  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  some  peculiar  attach- 
ment of  the  Italians  to  the  name  of  Petrarch;  but  of  this  they 
could  never  persuade  me,  thoogh  fulminated  ex  cathedra  by 
all  the  Popes  that  Italy  ever  produced.  And  I  may  safely 
appeal  to  tne  universal  opinion,  not  only  of  professed  criticSf 
but  of  all  men  of  general  common  intelligence. 

One  word  more  will  end  all  I  have  to  say  at  presait  od 

.'  What !  is  the  conception  of  such  a  poem  as  the  Paradise  Lost  notbing^ 
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another  subject,— tfte  inoml  'character  df  Pot* b.  If  it  was 
not  from  want  of  "  money/'  &c.  (hat  I  wrote  hie  life,  an/l 
published  an  edition  of  jbus  ^orks,  thei^e  i^  jollier  circum- 
stance that  might  have  prevailed  with  ine,  ijoi.givuj^  ^y 
opinions,,  namely,  c^  conscientious  convictioniojT  j^c  tj^ith  of 
what  I  a(lvan<;:ed;.and  what  is  liiogcaphy^  if^failing^  are  not 
to  be  ineiitiQned.?  'As  to  his  ?  ethics^*  .tibe  ppet^  I  a^U, 
profanes  the  dignity  of  his  high  art,  who  4o^§.not  apply  tif'^ 
gifts  he  possesses  to  the  furtherance  of  truth  and  oi  virtue. 
But  'I  contend,,  tliat  one  epistle  of  Eloisa  will  counteract 
ten  thtnacind  of  Pope's  elhicat  epistled;  and*  I  \^ish  your 
I^dship  to  look  at  that  gjorious  passage  to  MiLTokV,  prose 
works,  wh6re  he  speaks  of  meditating  some  immortal  strWin,* 
and  you  will  confess,  that  so  far  from  thitikfaig  he  was  telling 
'Mies,"  his  object  was  high  and  holy  praise  tb'that'Be&ig, 
to  whom  he  owed  the  power  of  praising  him,  *    \ 

Whether,  it  was  Wise  to  say  all  1  did  of  PoPB^  Il^aiindi 
fell,  f  spoke  as  I  sincerely  believed ;  that  it"was  not  rohe  U^ 
speak  with  candor,  t  have  found  to  my  cost,    \   , 

FALCONEBfs  SHIPWRECK,  DESERT,  HOUNSD&W 

.    .     ^-r  '■..'»  h.    .       •  HEATH.     •  '■    '     •  '-^   -..-...-  .-.  I 

'^/^pfhitjh^/ b^^  said/ 1  conceive^  wiir.|ie' efficient  iff 
enable  .me  j  commonest  reader  to  see  the  weakness  of  iirelioT 
v^hcy  of  all  your  arguments,  tn  lookipg  back,  t  shall  pnly 
notice  shoiijij  a  few  I  nave  omitted.  You  have  spoken  of  'ttiQ 
Metfcat  effect  of  terms  of  art  in'!PAjLi(;oNBl^'s  Shipwrepk* 
Jlpming  can  liave  a  greater  effect  than  many,  in  bringing  u^ 
ats  it  were  jiuto  thiei  ship,  and  enabling  us  to  see  every  action 
p{  the  men  employed  in  the  hour  of  horror.  Nothing  can'be 
bore' l^eautifnl^  than  the  description  *'  of  weighhs  *  anchor^ 
tiie'desqription  of  the  statdy  Britannia,  and  her  riding  on 
\.^  .**  The  pride  aod  glory  of  the  ^^ean  main/'    .   ^ 

The  otbei;  pajittf  ofthe  landscape  are.  purposely  kept  out  of 
si^l^  that  every  eye  and  every  neart  may  b^  fixed  on  ihU 
l^c^tifol  oiyec^.as  sh^  streams  on  the.  ^s^t,  'departing ibr 
ever.  .   ,         -    '. 

^ut.  wh^njou  speak  of .  the  poetry  of  the  tsuc^^  buntrline, 
ipi^e  lines/  &c«  do  you  r^y  think  these  as  poetical  as  the 
description  f^  the  temJpestuous  scene  of  4arkness  .an4  disti^s^ 
itseljf  ?  Do  you  ^  think  that  when  the  ^hip  is  in  ttic  hollow  oif 
one  of  those  enormous  waves ;  when 
,.  .  ,  ,  .  ^<  J^o  that  horrid  vale, 

ahe  bears  no  more  the  roa^iog  of  the  gale;" 

do,,jp4  .thinji;  tiiiB.  awfuland  novel  image  is  not  ten  thoiu^an^ 
times  more' poetical  than  such  lines  as. 
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;  -     '*  Tor  b^iJk'bo  seeks.  tl^e,te«)|*9?t  to  (U^TiTig    . 

Mu^t  never  first  qubrail  a  lee  yard-arm?" 

Ov;   •    •  ■ 

■  '  '  ■*'T^p,litafi  the  sfiei^jrtey  tally  an*  He!ay?" 
'"Votjr'caimbn  Itself,  my  Lord,  has  smoke  and  ttois^,  but 
does  ho  execution.' ,  I  havp  spoten  of  this  in  my  last  pam-' 
pbtet,  oh  the  Subject  of  the  '^'^  devflish  artillery**  in  Milton. 
Totir  cfitiifsm,  on  this  point,  is  sensible  and  Judicionsj  bat 
of  y6t:r  o>vn  fcahnoii  we  cannot  say,  as  one  of  the  leaders  did, 

"*'  T1)U  TERMS  we  sent  were  TERMS  of  WEIGHT  P 

Allien  as  4  have  said  about  the  poetical  effect  of  slupp  on 
Cheir^elex^enty  -and  althoug;h  I  have  quoted  your  o^n  strikinff 
de/^rij>tion  before,  I  cwi^ot  resist  recalling  \^  J^  readcr^^ 
atteutjon  the  animated  piciur^  pf  tbis.kixid  tronijl^p  publicar. 
tiofl  l>etore  me :  . 

**  The  aspect  of  a  Btorm  ia  the  Archipelago  is  as  j>betical  ^ 
peed  be,  tl^  s^a  being  particularly  short,  dashing^  and  dan- 
gerous, and  .tt?e  navigation  intricate  and , broken  fe  the  isle^ 
and  currents.  Cape  Sigeum,  the  tumuli  of  the  Troad,  I^^qpinos, 
Tenedos,  all  added  to  the  associations  of  the  time.  But 
vhait  seentcd  the  most  *  poeticaF  of  allat  the  nK>ment,>weyt 
the  numbers  (about  two  hundred)  of  Greek  and  Turkish  craft, 
which  were  obljg^  to  '  cut  and  run'  before  the  wind,  ftom 
their  unsafe  ^nchbrajge,  some  for  Tenedos,  some '  f<^r  other 
isles,  some  (6t  the  m^in,  aiid  some  if  might  be  for  etemify, 
The  sight  of  these  littje  scudding  vessels,  darting  over  the 
foam  in  the  t\Yili|fht^  no^w  appear^lg  and  now  disappearing 
between  the  waves  in  the  cloud  of  night,  with  their  peculiarb^ 
tbhite  sails,  (the  Levant  sails  not  being  of  *'  coarse  can-^di, 
but  d*' white' cotton,)  skimming  along  as  (juickly,  biitless  siafef 
ly^  than  the  sea-mews  which  hovered  oyer  them;  tlieir  evident 
distress,  their  reduction  to  fluttering,  speck^  in  the  distanc^ 
their  crowded  succession,  their  liiUmesSy  as  contending  witfi 
the  giant  element,  which  made  our  stout  forty-four's  teak  tinj- 
bers  (stie  was  built  in  India)  creak  again ;  (heir  aspect  and 
their  motion,  all  struck  me  as  something  fer  more*  pocticaT 
than  the  mere  broad,  brawling,  shipless  sea,  and  the  sulleii 
winds,  could  possibly  have  been  without  them." 

This  is  a  beautiful  picture  indeed ;  btit  the  exttnordinary 
circumstance  is,  that  if  I  could  have  painted  it,  1  could  not 
have  brought  any  thing  in  the  world  so  much  in  favour  of  the 
principles  of  poetry  I  advocate,  and  AGAiNSt  yourself.  I 
wUl  mention  a  few  circumstances. 

"  The  sight  of  these  little  scudding  vessels,  darting  over  the 
foam,  in  the  twilight,  how  appearing  and  now  disappearing 
bttween  the  unvcs  m  ike  cloud  of  vigft,  %vith' their  peculiarly 
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white  sails,  skimming  along  ^  quickty,' hit  Uss  Safely,  flum 
the  SBA-MEWS  which  hovered  over  them;  their  evident  dis* 
tress,  their  reduction  to  flutttring  specks  in  the  distance,  their 
crowded  succession,  theif  Uttkf^ess^  a«  .cpntending  witti  flie 

GIANT  element!!" 

Thank  you,  my  Lord !  Any  one  wha  caatsihki  eye  ovef  the 
words  I  have  marked,  will  see  how  moch  of  NATU&b>  an^ 
how  little  of  ART,  appears  in  the  poetry  of  thia.ammafe^  4^ 
seription;  and  I  conchide  this  observation  by  tamuig  themoat 
richly  coloured  passage  in  your  publication,  my  Lord,  aqaln^T* 
yourself. 

Whether  the  mere  bruwHng,  shipless  sea,  <and  the  it^/^n 
winds,  (as  your  Lordship,  with  the.  skill  of  a  riietoiician,  not 
as  a  reasoner,  oall4  ttiem#)  could  be  as  poetical  without  the 
Tesaels,  I  say  not;  but,  wh^n  thus  seen,  and  thus. set  })^fy^ 
«B,  I  fieadessly  r^eat,  that  to  those  winds,  to  that  elemeot  ^ 
gigantic^  against  which  their  ''  littleness"  contended^  we  owe 
tbe  most  picturesque  and  poetical  part  of  the  beauty  of  thi^ 
passage. 

I  have  observed,  **  that  your  own  poetiy  langlied  ^f  alT 
yoar  '*  variaUe"  principles  of  criticism,  and  so  apiinated  were 
yon  in  this  description,  that  you  must  have  utte^rjly  forgotten, 
i^tet  you  wrote  it^  its  tendency,  which  is  to  estiablisti  inie 
^iNVAiHABLn"  principles  of  nature,  c9Dfinne4Dy'y<iuisey^, 
on  the  very  dement  with  which  you  are  so  familiar. 

"  *'  Take  away  the  '  j^ramids,'  and  wliat  is  the  '  deserif 
Take  away  Stqaehengs  from  Salji^bury  plaip,  and  it  is  nothing 
more  than  Uounslow  Heath,  or  any  other  nninclosed  down. 
'^Byron. 

I  will  tell  you,  my  Lord,  why  a  desert  is  poetical  without 
a  pyramid;  because  it  conyeys  ideas  of  immeasurable  extent, 
of  profound  silence,  of  solitude.  What  is  Salisbiury  Plain 
without  StefiehengDl  Stonehe^ge  is  poetical  from  its  tradi- 
tioils,  and  ivacertain  origin.  (See  Warton's  fine  sonnet) 
Bat  Hounslow  Heath  conveys  to  the  mind  chiefly  ideas  ox 
'*  artificial"  life, — turnpike-roads,  stage-coaches  in  all  direc- 
tions, raree-showmen,  whose  shows  '^  thousands^'  would  look 
at»  who  do  not  look  at  the  sun ! !  carts  and  caravans,  and 
butcher  boys  scampering  on  horseback  with  one  spur,  and 
my  Ii»rd  in  his  coach,  with  the  "  poetical  livrbymen^  be- 
hindl 

Theiefore,  Hounslov^  Heath  is  not  so  poetical  as  **  the 
Desert,^'  connected  with  the  id^a  of  solituae,  of  extent^  of 
sands  moving. in  the  vast  wilderness;  of  Arabs  telling  their 
wild  stories  by  moonliglit^v&c.:— these  make  the  '*-descrt" 
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mote  poetical  than  Hotto^w  Keath^.  with  or  without  a  pyra- 
nud. 
But  we  must  be  more  jparticdlaxj  now  we  are  come  to 

SALISBTTRY  KiAIW: 

We  have  beia  takiag  a  deligtitftil  escuraiofi,  frem  V^etioe 
to  Ccmitantibopl^  firom  Athens  and  the  shore  of  Gleeoe  te 
the  desetta  and  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  as  on  Bogbbo's 
borse,  fmn  the  pyramids  and  deserts  of  Egypt*  having 
placed  me, 

**  Ut  magnus,  raodo  Thebia^  modo  Athbvis,'' 
ycfa  hove  bron^t  me  back  safely  to  Saysbuiy  nain,  within 
thirty  miles  of  my  own  door. 

And  here  it  is  almost  time  (for  which  I  am  sovty)  to  psert, 
for  the  excm-sion  has  been  pleasant;  and  if  we  have  not  quite 
agreed  on  the  road,  I  bope  we  shall  part' in  as  gooA  hn^o«r 
tAS  we  met  But  before  1  take  my  leave^  isafite  ane  to  reeafl 
to  your  recollection  the  first  words  of  your  setHMee  about  Ite 
pyramids. 

The  reader  has  seen,  that  yon  hare  admitted  they  are  ^ot 
to  poetical  without  the  desert  and  its  assDciatto»  as  wilb 
them.  Now  I  have  quoted  my  original  posttfons  fmr  wjm 
times,  placed  them  before  Mr.  Campbell,  the  Quartoriy 
Ketfew,  and  your  Lordrihip,  and  I  beg  and  entreat  yton  again 
to  remember,  I  nev^r  said  that  wonks  of  art  were  iua^^mH- 
calf  (I  must  have  been  an  idtot  so  to  have  said,)  I  only  said 
the  sublime  and  beautiful  works  of  Katukb  Wel?e,  p»  Be,  ab- 
stractedly, koRE  so!  Has  the  A19  of  ftaly^  Milan,  fcc.  affeot- 
ed  your  Lordship's  tecoDecttont  *♦  Works^  of  nature  are,  per 
se,  in  what  is  beautiftil  or  sublime,  more  poetical  than  any  works 
of  art."  >        ^  '  ,- 

**  Passions  are  more  poetical  than  the  manners  and  habits 
of  artificial  life." 

.  If  you  had  read  y^hat  I  distinctly  laid  down,  or,  havh^ 
read  the  first  propositions,  remembered  thon,  y^ur  book 
would  not  have  been  so  pleasant,  but  I  cannot  concede  that 
any  instance  you  have  advanced,  has  affected  my  original 
positions. 

Your  gods  and  goddesses;  your  statues,  busts,  temphtfi; 
ypnr  arms,  shields,  and  spears,  (not  forgetting  Mrib.  Unwiifs 
needle  and  Cowper's  smau^chtkes ;)  your  prospects  of  cities 
by  sea,  Venice,  Constantinople,  &c.;  your  pyramids  and  pig- 
sties; your  slop-basins  and  "  other  vessels;  your  liverymwi ; 
the  desert,  Hounslow  Heath,  (why  not  Bagshot?  it  is  most 
poetical  of  the  two,)  Salisbary  Plain,  the  poulterer,  the  rab- 
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hits,  **  white,  black,  and  grey/'  vanish  at  the  waving  of  tiw 
wand  of  truth;  and  the  grotesque  assembly  becomes 

**  Like  the  baseless  shadow  of  a  vision.'^ 

However,  as  we'itre^gbt'^eH^  Ifpoii  Stiti^ury  Plain  at  last, 
it  is  time  to  make  my  bow;  and  I  can  assure  yon,  my  Lord, 
I  look  back  on  many  of  the  beantiftil  pictures  you  have 
painted  with  unfeigned  delight,  though  stil]  thinking  my  prin-  ' 
ciples  of  poetical  criticism  not  a  jot  the  iess  ''  invariablb,*' 
in  oanseqndHQeof  any  arguMeiits  you  havtft  b^ioiigiit  f^Ulist 

About  to  take^my  leave  .on  ^'s  ground^  veildcired  fiur  move 
6aiiV*ciA«i^  than  Hounslo^w;  Heath,  not  imly  by  StoneheapD 
and  tlie  timing  of  ancient  Aritona,  thoaeebsonre  tecorda 
H^Uch  my^fidendSic  R.  Hoar  has  so  ably  ilMtraled^i  b«»ttfae 
inuBienae  Huupiut  of  Wans  Dyke;  I  hope  I  have  not  jnfiringed 
ttift t  IWiaaiafeteniuld  jnariy .  coartesy  which  is  due  to  ai  ptmtm  of 
y^mr.JiOedaliip'fl  ^eaiiiia  and  talenta,  alliM)€^  tUey  have  sImnm 
SQ  anproititianily  ii>  myad^  I  have  .said,  r  doi^noti^iab 
to  flatter  you,  so  I  profess,  my  Lord,  not  to  fear  y«ra;bati>Ai| 
mw'fticiiNi  dEIohhoiiae 'sajiB^  ''^a  ^xnogae  nriM  tamitf  lie 
la . .  itieiBfriad  qa^"  '  Yea  are  indeed  -  <  disftBigtBsli^  ^  aa 
niudii  aSf  pMaftle  frontimy  lata  aaaailantta,  ^  Sgc^t  of  irtioaa 
¥ftia  d^gvatipg  fiom  vulgarity;  the  ai^naiente  !pf  tihe  »t^fe 
were  marked  in  an  eqp^l.  ratio'by-  at)lpidily<  and:  aophaitiyip^ 
and  aa  f^iiriistaury  Plain''  ia  netw.b^Gare  ua,-!  mi^aay  in 
the  peculiar  phraseobgy  of  Qne>of  Ihesa^ballianl  writers,  {jt^k 
"  Shakspeark  has  it  !!)" 

>n'  if  I  had  them  on  Sarom  Plain,  .  / 

rd  drive  them  cacAii/i^  hoi^e  W  Cahelot! 

There  aseo0e  <»r  two  personal  passages  Uk  your  pampUpt, 
which  it  if^  possible,  i^ponfepond  tho^ghtai^  you  wovld  .hav^a 
omitted.  WI|ether  you  would  do  so  or  not,  I  shall  pass  them 
over  sub  si/entio;  and  tioping,  irii  tt:^  course  of  this  discussion, 
I  may  not  have  said  a  word  to  pfive  the  least  personal  offence 

fc  jour XiirdrfhiJE),    ' *       /  "  ^     '      . 

'    '""     •'""    '  ■  '  '    rremaih,  fee.  fibc;    ^' 

'Ww  L.  BOWLE& 

^;  In  bisspf^chj  April  16tb,,J821.       .,.,.      ,  .         . 
'  '*  Rcvievtrehi  fn  the  London  Magaalne',  ahd  in  the  Quarterly. '  Yhe  whole 
account  of  the  origin  and  progres:i  of  this  controversy  may  be  liad  at  War- 
ren's, Book>eUe^3oad  Su^ct,  eatiiM  **  A  V  liKtof  moT  ibe  Mitof  of  Pope'i 
works,  &c/*' 
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I     ;( 


,.POST  SCRIFfUM. 


'  1: forgoil  to<e|D^ak  of  a  ship  m  %  tempest  d$  a  poetipal  object; 
and  this,  probabiyi  your  Lordship  may  turn  against  me.  A  ship 
itt  ateaipest tMidoiriitedly.  ia  both  :tsublini6>afid  teilible;  hmx  what 
makaflit'adii  It  is«  tbe  JBteute 'tyaipadiy  withi  tha  terndr  antf  dki» 
HiBSity  tbat^aiwda  tbe  aublioiity :  and  do  you  aym^BfCbile  with  tli# 
pedpis  in'tbs  iShip^  otthe  sb^J  tbe  tiieii,  or  the  bikCtdif  tbeil 
^oiiiTaytnpacby  19^  derived 'frofti  netiiri.  Ifyoa  ImaMi'ttf  «hi{>>'AfU{ 
•o  af» iw  ky  <d)e  idmiv  and  those,  iceliaga  M^hkhicauie^MMidliiyi 
woold  be  lost*  Let  the' ship  appear  in  the  teii^>e8t,'4ttdtar{reMer 
aiiblinifty Qind  tdrror  ^ill^  on  tkis  acoeunt,  be  gl««ii''Virheti<he  ap* 
peari  Mb luogeiu    '    ^  ■   .  -     -.  T  --    "  "  -        ' 

.  Cmbbeaod  iCelendge-bave  both  taken  aoch  a  oidaieMl  of  teivor^ 
«hicb  ^itei  jaU'iadiscribaUe  subiinaity;  becauae,  ai' itiiage  froitt 
esiutw  la  -cMai  Mp,  MUch.  ahowi  you  these  mittiiableT  people  ill 
deapair add iqroBjroae moment;  in  tbe  ne&t,  tbe  watea  are  ottly 
scen^'tke  atordi  only  heard/ and  the  ship  goae;     *  ••   *  >-  *       »'     • 

•  Celeiid^a^A  idea  is  that,  armtdiiight,  he  beivoMsa  Aip  t088itl|; 
bjr.OQe*fla&of:lfgblnitig;  another  (Uitoea,  and  ^  •  mm.,-^     -,« 

'^  He  sees  DO  vessel  there.*'      '      '  '   '" 

Whilst  we  are  pn  the  sobjeet;  ^How  me'  agslin^tp: advert  to  that 
ainjnilarly  affecting  poem,  '^  The  Shipwreck/^ 
.   Ho!(ir  A^^FMceaertentfliw  td'ti^al^  th6  ship  k^elf  >il  olij^t 
of  ^nipal^f   B;^  peN^niffin^1fVd^'e<^d<^^^^  '^'vtth  sense: '. 

*.]^Taw  lajirtching  headlong  duwn  the  horrid  valej    • 
'        She  heit^  no  more  the  i^aiing  of  the  gale** 

The  cause  of  tl^e' want  ot  interest  in  the  scenes  and  classic  ptacea 
by  ^lich  tbe  ship  is  surrounded^  arises  only  frohi  double  anxiety 
and  sympathy  with  the  mariners,  and  particularly  those  for  whom 
we  ait  ao  mucb  inUi^ested. 

Who  at  such  a  moment  could  bear  to  have  his  deep  solicitude 
interrupted,  by  being  called  upon  to  contetiiplate  evl^tjt  those  'shores, 
whete      ,  .    ' 

As  tbe  scene  rises  in  terror,  bow  fine  is  tfie  introduction  of  the 
Anoel  of  the  Wind. 
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^*  And  lol  tremendous  o*er  the  deep  he  springs, 
Tbeinflamine  sulphur  flashing  from  his  vin^:        ,  »  ^  -*«v© 
"  . ••'    •'     WS(k !  -Kb  «#eng  vniec'  the  dismal  silence  bVcaks.        '^'         • 

Is  not  this  infinitely  more  poetical  than  .  ,.,      .  ^      ,  ^ 

*^J^ught«fttl^*e^ilfify.|ail3rttt4fceHiyf*'-     •  ^    '      ** 

In  8ome  cases,  where  nautical  t^riAs  are^viM,  tht'i^t\^t i&Sttf 
is  very  striking,  in  hringjig  fim,  m  it  were,  into  the  midst  of  this 
forlorn  and  agonised  cmmbs  <  ^Smksi^  iKe  ailiiilMrd  (Wissage, 

*  You  Timoneers  her  motion  still  attend,  *>i*:^::  T"'* 
For  on  your  steerage  all  our  lives  depend  : 

So  steady!  m#iH»ff«^»«lrtT%h^  cirrthi^  f^tb^^-' 

And  from  the  ^le  dire^^jiJet^ier  §gi^l  xy.  .  c  ><?»?t.  -^  y?  iw  »^i 

'  Starboard  agam  T  the  watc^iful  Pilot  cries : 

*  S^artoord/' th*  obedient  Timoneer  replies  l".   ^    ,,  ,,, 

'^  *'  ^ho  can  read '  thi^  withoi^t  fancying  himself  s^a^i  ^^fgaff, 
'and  alitiost  heading  the  conflict \gf  jtbe  .^e^^eot^;^.  iford«4pipii 
''iasd  repeated,  .    , :,  .   .  '.  ;..  '->i  *^,  .  ^ 

*  ,     /     « <  Starboard an^iUli^watollflilPiWtcri^:  x}'  .'  -  .     •  »*Sf 
\  Starboard  V.  tir  obedient  TimQu^er  repli^ I**.  . .  ^-  .    *    •  — . .-  »<J 

^Bul  an  iaage  ft^un  axtificildklifB  fmts  to  flight  ^ttnUi  W  i 

;..        /   ^'Patesf^^asherbnT*     ^*     '  .-    *  ■ 

A  few  more  critical  obser^tations  occur  on 
.jfMT  iHMNlAiiJlrtisiidYancedFr'^^  /  '         :     ^      ..^ 

j|ftilte0fiff^.-^Yoii  ob'sefte'that  itis  tbe  arcbrteciluri^  of  Wei 


nr-AlAM^  ^hfat  malces'  it  jpoetical  t  the  tower  for  '**  makSI 
;pflilent'shot/  accorditfgly,' ^  ^duia  be  equally  poetical  if  the  af^ 
J|e«Hl^e.«M  tli#%aMK     Mnrm^H  is  tiof  so;    Westminster  At' 
«iy:«bdHmi6f tN^;  poeiferf;  firbti^tnorai  awdciationsoiore  tlian 
4m  JmMUmJmm.  *-  '^  7he'  dSfe^f *  eattrtbt'  bb  seen'  without  Ue^ 
«l«MiMfMi^lfo«lilN;lM^lVhhniilie^;ai)d  deadl  '  \  "^ 

^  1  tfajjr^iMlr^iM^^l^r^is  (bat  of  il  painter,  not  a  poet!  l^e  ardS|- 
imm  ig.fWtttdttwdttf-**H8fe  towerfor  {hitent  shot''  equMy  pjciuresqu^ 
a»^  iol)$MV'4^paiflting  seeartiottii^  but  tbesurface,  hut  it  wpuM 
a»t^mate  il*'W'j?deriaa/;«2Bcept  in  mere  descriptipii;,,a||d  I  d.^ 
ff^  licntMiipi  atid  aif'^  poets  wbo  tf^  existed,*  to  make '^  At^ 
pttteiit  shot  to^Mleir^  poetical;  tet  the  architecture  tie  what  it^if^j 
wmkmtk»y'k0ip  uMl  ii9  UUi  in^ mom  out  of  sight.  In  using  the 
word  ''  objects,"  of  course  I  iaply  ^'  poeticar  objects^  wbich>iii- 
cl«de4Mt.oaly'iiaiiifttbtefomi,  bat  the  aksbi^iations.  Nay^  Sir 
€hnMpherWr«i's«iMilku  to^Wentmioster  Abbey  are  not  so  poe- 
tical as  the  Abbey  itself,  though  \\ie\t '^' arckittcture**  were  as,  ap^ 
profpdnBJBdria'ttlhftrtfioiiidas.   *I  t«dfit>t'ahd\rtbe  absurrfitrW  a 
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MMtta2  tower  for ''  rataot  shot,"  so  weH  as  by  «  pUn  i 
tint  of  the  ''  Old  Mmtter''  and  the  ''  Gka^Jiotties*'  at  Briftol!  If 
a  giassJioiise  had  tha  same  architecture^  to  a  painter  it  would 
appear  the  same ;  but  try  the  effect  ia  poetry.  Cfaatteitoji^  apeak* 
Ji^  of  the  if^t  of  J£lla,  aayt, 


Or  fM7  fouad  the  Mnrarsa  glm:" 

Tiy  the  effect  of  the  other  bttUdhetf  auppoaiai  its  dMiTMVfe 
the  wne, 

^  Or  (eiy  round  the  Gfeti  tsaag  flaw  V 
the  whole  passage  becomes  hidieroas. 

TKe  Wall  of  Malamoeco,  Muxme,  tmd  ^i^— When  I  qpeak^ 
of  Ae  sea^  I  m  not  speak  of  the  Adriatic,  or  any  part  of  it  in  pai^ 
tftt&r.  Yoa  take  partictilar  jpoft,  and  ask,  whether  in  that  spot, 
the  ''  master''  that  curbs  the  sea,  be  not  more  poetical  than  the 
sea?  <'  Curb  the  Jdriaik  /"  What  must  this  strip  df  sea  be  to  bear 
Ikaoag  '^  so  curbed  i^    Its  poetical  sublimity  must  be  entirely 

Sibdnedf  by  Venice  ut  one  comer,  and  ^  a  ^oedl**  in  the  oihe^f 
ring  your  ''  walls/'  my  Lord,  to  ''  enrb'*  thb.Pacipic  !  and 
jott  would  do  someAi^g!  But  the  mighty  Cordilleras,  of  n  atobs^ 
ody  can  do  that. 

The  "  Ar^o*'  entering  into  the  Euiine  must  have  baan,  indoml, 
^  most  ppetififil  ol^M  ^^  I  can.  readily  f»A.  wiith  A»  pMl, 
•tanning  ^  the  spot  from  whence  dte  spectede  mi||ht  haae.  beett 
inx  seen,  repeating  the  lines  from  the  Greek  tiagsdiaik  )fo  shb 
Md  been  there  before !  What  reflectisais^  feaie^  mA,  ams,  wmM 
dmt  thought  alone  cieaie!  But  lask,  is  thftinlsiaal^  owm hs«% 
Sferiyed  from  the  ship  as.  a  workefoHf  Itis  in  pavideiaMi^  W 
doubt^  from  the.  id^  of  the  coofafe,  eiMrpriae^  aid  aaaalsqp  of 
man  otst  this  great  element,  in  part  finom  thobaat^y  adkled  to  the 
aceae ;  but  the  oofel^,  the awe^  imdother  coaspkaK sdaas,  samNi 
4^  highest  poetical  eiraiusiasm^  wUch  X  sboidd  partahe  «jlb  joe/t 
ItmrdAip,  but  shouI4  not  think  my  principles  ot  Am  wbHpir  of 
Katnre  m  the  leatt  affSscted  by  this  instance.  For^  dtttrakeH^f 
die  Enxine  is  a  jviorc  sublime  object  than  the  Argo ;  and  i#  yoa 
adni^t  associations,  they  must  be  dedhred  from  feelings  of  m  JiTiviB* 

I  find  I  have  dona  your  Lordship  injustice  in  i 
canal  of  Venice  ^*  oH^aml;**  bat  die  name  idbne  is  qniie  i 
to  destroy  its  poetical  interest. 

I  diink  I  have  now  examined  almost  all  of  your  wgnmaatSL 

Hie  '<  tall "  ship  becomes  ''  diminished  to  a  buoy  ;''~the  ntar- 
He  temples  sink  to  dust,  or,  opposed  even  to  the  moontaipis  of 
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America,  appear  as  little  as  the  Pyramids,  scarcely,  sefen  at' tll6 
-V0ttom>  of**tte  engraving  called  the  ^^  scale  of  mountaihs  ;''-*•  Mrs* 
-UnwioV  peedle  readers,  not  more  service  than  that  of  Gamtner 
Gurtpn,  w)»icb  was  fpuod  ia  Hodge's  ^'  breeches !"— Antinous' 
,bmtt  l^ooiD^s  &^ile  as  the  bra^^o  head  of  Friar  Bacon  ;*^add 
Homer's  arms,  that  make  such  a  glittering  shew^  impose  only  for 
,a^  moment,  lil^e  the  ^ocusqativod  of  a  fire-work,  which  seems  to  add, 
^,^  as/cepda>.f  ^h9iisan4^tai;8  and  glories  tp  the  nighty  and  fidls 
doYfm  *'^  bit  qf.  burnt  stick  t*' 

^,  my  Lord,  thc^  .airy  style,  the  pleasant  stories,  the  clelightiTui 
pictures,  the  brilliant  imi^erjr,  of  your  publication,  are  as  beaiitiful 
itt  li^y,Ar^,ba«eleji8 ;  ^cicause,  on  the  least  touch  of  argUmeiitatWe 
eMmisiyitimij  they  are  reduced  to  nothing, 

^^-Cum  veotem  ttd^eimm  est  sensus,  natoiia  repugnat** 

'  'I' had  almost  forgdt  a  line  of  Horace  which  yon  have  quoted : 
"  O  fons  Banducia  splekdidior  vitro*'' 

This  would  have  been  something  to  your  Lordship's  piirpoae; 
if  **  the  glasi*  had  been  made  rmfre  tpiendid  ^^  than  theyb^ntotn.^ 
How  perverse-  must  Horace  have  been,  who  so  unfortunately  for 
yo«r  :L0fd8iiip*8  afgameotbas  desoibed  tbefouHidm  ihore^ttHdid 
tkili^th* aL A 8B t  ^the glass •' is  as  brittle  as  youir LordsbtjaAs ^uyi- 
aieiit^.  I  .will  not  say  they  are  as  muddy  as  tbt/auiOain  k  d^. ' 
')  jfn^rkuniibr  ''<tfaeiiog  and  the  high  wi^d,"  which  is  introduoed 
l»  a-speeiBMii  of  what  your  Lordship  is  pleased  to  «all  facetioijsly 
i<  Mr.  Bowks'  naturk  P*  ^  bare  NatUreP'  I  might  make  a  com- 
parison between  a  toy  which  Lhave  seen  in  the  ahope,  and  wbich 
ttugb*  te'oalkd  wilfeas  mifttb  justice  a  specknM  of  Lord  Byron's 
*  'Mtf !'  it  is  a  woodew  mastiff  wiih  ears  wd  tnil  erect,  half  showing 
bis  .teetb/  as  readv  to  lute  at  all  that  pass.  •  it  stands  upon  •'  foot- 
Iseamd,  fvUchi  wnea  itia  pvaased  between  the  fiiiger  and  thiAtnb 
tttleni  li^^Md^-soiMlbiiig  like  a  miaulire  of  the  quack  of  a  dtiek 
^10  a  high  wind^  and  the  baric  of  a  dog.  i  aas  far  from  wisUnrg 
to'>d4Ni^a|»  yoiir  Lordship'^  ai^umento  by  auoh  an  ^mbiem;  but 
ll*ia^  mt  fcMat,  As  mudi  like  your  LerdshipV^  Aftt,*"  as  the  ^<  irao" 

airf  ths  ***f«-aTIB8'*  «Wf  1*e '*  MY  NATfjll«f' 

In  fully,  and  I  hope  satisfactorily,  developing  my  ideaa  oncthe 
stibjiect  of  this  controversy,  I  have  rtiought  it  netessary  to  go  into 
snore  minute  dctii),  to  pi^f  eiU  the  poMbiKiy  of  f iiture  Anire^re^ 
aeiitaiion :  having  done  this/ and  being  <90*i4be^thiit  roisre|Pfesenr 
tation  must  now  be  from  design,  1  bbpe  to  d#op  for  ever' the  con* 
troveraial  pan. 

The''<  order"  of  claissing  the  highest  kind  of  poetry  is  not  mine, 
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an         to  JAffd  Byron,  on  Fopfi,  Poetry ySgc.  9Bff 

fi^dy, therefore,  not  arbitrary:  ''  the  order**  is  tbftt  admitted  bjr  aU 
whoever  tbought'or  wrote  orf  the' subject. '  **  *'  "'     '•   *•  '*• 

Lord  Byron's  code  is  arbitrary,  vtn^  notitthie,- '  As  to  thfe  ^o«t 
being  ranked  according  to  his  '^^executibn  c(rfBnot  tte  bratfch,  ^ 
his  art/'  I  have  never  considered  the  branch  of  ih^  ait  as  comtl- 
tuting  a  poet  independent  of  the  execution:  I  estiimite'  is  poet^s 
character  from  both.  >      .       -      j 

iTbough  I  hope  to  lay  down,  after  whati  have- now  ssM,  nljr 
controversial  pen,  I  do  hot  give  up  the  iddt  oF  pubfishlrif^a  vohime 
on  4)oetical  criticism,  iliustiTative  of  these  remarks.  I?  a  sifij<te 
expression  occur  in  the  preceding  |iages  contrary  t6  tbfe  ftirest 
mode  of  argument,  it  has  not  been  intenttonjrtl*  '     '   *' *' 

The  puMic  will  decide  between  us  ;  bat  one  condudtng  eliser- 

vation  must  be  made.     Ybiir  Lordship  has  entettaioed  us  wMi  a 

pleasant  storj  of  the  «  doctor^*  h  at,  aUsding  Sdiny'^'  imritivenesi" 

to  cfiticisn;'  tlierefore  1  devolef  tifhat  remains  to  ii^Yi.tkf^ffttr  of 

.  the"  .  .       ' .      ^ 


■  '  •  _        ;'**'.;'  ■•"' 

'  '''Mr.  Bowles's  extrenie  sensibility  reminds  me  of  n aircumfAwce 
trhich  occurred  on  board  of. a  frigate  in  which  Iivaa.a  paasqpgfr. 
The  suigeoD  wore  a  yng.  Upon  this  omament  be  wsi  extcepislj 
Cenaeious.  One  day  a  young  lieiiteoaot,  in  the  ccMtrufS^of  a/ace*- 
tious  discussioQ,  said,  '  Suppose  bow,  doctor,  I  fhswld  ^tal^Oy^ 
your  hat  J  '  Sir,'  replied  the  doctor,  '  I  shall  talk  |I#  kog^cwich 
yoA ;  you  ^row  scurrilous.' ^'-^Byton^    - 

•AUow  me  only  to  say,  that  foe  tbidy  yaass  I.n^ver;  ma^^von^ 
rqply  tb  any  criticism^  food^  bad, -ociodifieieiit  ;•  nor  sfaonld  i  k$v€ 
done  so  now,  if  I  had  hadJOiir  pky^  Bet  I  most. Aiiil[>  Uiai,  the 
^  doctor^s  hel/'  io  my  opinion,  fila  your  Lardshipc  beiler  itMUi  it 
tloes  me;  £ar  tlK  kistant  yonr  early •  poeoHi  'Wese'^ent  iole<the 
world,  and  eocDuntered  Ibe  rude  breath  of  the  cttUcttf^y^feUjout 
ol  aitics,  poets,  Matesmen,  lords,  ladies,  and,  amoag^ibe^AHinber, 
none  received  less  indulgence  then  your  preseqt  comssppndent. 
You  have  admitted  widi  what  giiod-lnunor  this  critieism  on  ^my 
temper  and  talents  was  met,  whether  it  was  more  than  I  deserved 
ornot 

But  your  liordship  was  **  lazy  ;*'  and  therefore  the  teak  of 
bestowing  the  ''  heafDie$t"  and  he?|tie»t  lashes,  J  find  d^vc^ly^^  ^^ 
your  friend  the  gaUant  and 'puissamtKNiGUT  OFWEST>M&(i>aTBB! 
.   Can  I,  then,  pass  over  entinsly  this  your  coadjutqrf  now.  my 

'  *'  Hippocrates  says,  Let  us  be  covered.  In  what  chapter  ?  the  Ch after 
o(  llA-nr—Moliere. 
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lance  is  in  its  rest  ?  I  do  nol  know  whether  Hobhonee  or . 
Lordship  wrote  the  lines  quoted  in  the  Quarterly.  If  Hobhonss 
did  not  write  these^  I  find  he  wrote  others  mare  severe,  and  there- 
fore 1  take  them  as  they  stand. 


<-■■  '    *  flaV*  ibinitEe'bek  dttfii^,  need  the  worst, 

Afiect  a  tandor  which  thou  can'st  not  few. 
Clothe  EHTT  in  the  garb  of  honest  acal ; 
Writet  as  if  St.  Joh^s  soul  could  still  inspire. 

And  do  from  hats  what  Mallet  did  for  hire.*^ 

•        •        •        •        •     >  imwra*     »        « 

^  If  snow-white  innocence,  that  from  the  first 
Has  foil'd  the  best  defenders,  need  the  worst, 
HobhoMse,  essay 

Affect  a  virtue  that  thou  can'st  not  feel. 

Clothe  faction  in  the  garb  of  patriot  seal; 

Against  King,  Commons,  Lordsr— and  Canningy^biay, 

And  do  from  hatb  what  FiBriTard  for  pay !" 

The  gallant  knighi  for  Westminster  and  I  are  now  even.  I 
sAotiM  not  have  introduced  l|j^  pq  |j|ie'iaa|i|  ihp|j,  JK^our  Lord- 
ship's specific  information  *  hjdiwever/  thougll  X  Wve,  ifyn  tlanuA 
at  him  with  my  partia^'Mce^  1 '^^pe  V^e  sfaffl  Jn^ef  at  the  next 
Wiltshire  pinner  afiDr'dui  a vivr;  wid»lhWt^sMi)|ei^firrgi^ness  and 
mod  htOnor  with  which  i  %sr jnylryiiy  hwi/Msft  tei^ith  which 
I  here  drop  the  pen.       -  ^       ....  -     .       I 

*  Fsbre  d'Eglaatine,  one  ofjfl»atoilPn()l»lsMdi84if<»  Mils  Boyal»(tht 
Pahwe^yard  of  Paris,)  Aired  to  vpf^tl^kfip^Fa^  >>; 


'^mooi::  .••- ''<'-r..»  *• 
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;.   .1    r>  '.\'  ?.      '    i      I      • 


Lest  it  might  fte  talf  ttftC  I  sm  toCilly  inteniiMe  to  mj  tiiii« 
Poetical,  at  coimecfed  with  humao  ABt,  i  hate  YeMdriii  to  add 
« law  liMay  writtaa  oq  wmag  dia  J^g^um  Toadk/ 


i-r 


ON  THE  mtimjfkSx'i'<M/^ 


??>  i 


Pottp  ^  Sgypt^s  eld^r  diijr; 

Shade  of  the  nughtj.  pasted  aWaj,  <  ^  j  .  .^     •  *  ^  :.« 

(W4if|l^siai«w^batini«owii8iA  v       ^      ^ 

Midtednak^rdtMaiitiniiiey      '  ^ '^' *- ^ -^  3 

Fanes,  of  scalpture  vast  and  rude,      , 

ThPl  «b«w  tba  sandy  aalilttdif, 

Lo!  beibredur stardedeyes^ 

As  at  a  wisard's  wand,  je  rise^ 

GUmn'rittg  faurger  thro*  Ae  gloom ! 

While  on  the  secrets  of  the  tomb, 

Riytt  into  odier  times,  we  gaxe. 

The  Mother-Queen  of  ancient  dajs. 

Her  mystic  symbol  in  her  hand. 

Great  Isis  seems  hersdf  to  stand. 

From  mazy  vaults,  hi{^Mrch'd  and  diifr. 
Hark !  heJurd  ye  not  Osiris'  hynuif 
And  saw  ye  not  in  order  dread 
The  long  procession  of  tftt  Dwd  ? 
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Forms  thai  4m  i4gk  oF  yom  «aMriK4»     ' 
As  bjha.iMl^  aie.kefffe  revMir^;  •  . 
Chiefs,  whtt  iiog  lb#  vicUv  •oa&    > 
Se^pterTiUliip^aiQbaidSM^ijKiiivl     .:   ^u>of 
From  aliimbcr  of  thrjee  thouttiid  yeara 
Baehi^dii  life  imdlilth^ appears^  '') 

Stem  as  ^( yore!  Tw,  Yirimi  vast,  >  *-^>> 

Three  thousand  years  have  silent  passed. 
Suns  of  Empire  risen  and  set^ 
OR^hdse'itory  Time  can  neVr  forget,)         y<  ^^ 
Since,  in  the  momiog  of  her  pride, 
Immense,  along  the  Nile's  grefn  sidje. 
The  City'  of  die  Sun  appeared. 
And  her  gigantic  image  rear'd. 

As  her  own  Memnon^  like  a  trembling  string. 
When  die  Sun,  with  rising  ray 
Streaked  the  lonely  desert  gray, 
Sent  forth  its  magic  murmuring, 
Tliat  just  was  heard,  then  died  away ; 
So  passed,  oh  Thebes!  thy  morning  pride. 
THY  GLORT  WAS  THE  SOUND  THAT  DIED! 

Dark  city  of  the  desolate, 
Once  thou  wert  rich,  and  proud,  and  great. 
This  busy-peopled  isle  was  then, 
A  waste,  or  roam'd  by  savage  men, 
Whoae  gay  descendants  now  appear 
To  ga«e  upon  thy  wreck  of  glory  here. 

PHANTOM  of  that  city  old. 
Whose  mystic  spoils  we  now  behold, 
A  kmgdom's  aepulchre — oh  say. 
Shall  AU^ion's  own  illustrious  day. 
Thus  darkly,  close  i  her  power,  her  fame 
Tlius  pass  away,  a  shade,  a  name ! 

•  Thebes. 
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Tbe  MamcdMtti  viaimii'd  m  J  «pokt«  ' 
A  spectre  seem'd  to  me,  Ifte  lb  wiring  elbehe^ 
It  answered  no V  but  poimed  10  it  ie4. 
To  die  black  iwmk  of  tteiigiitleii  d^> 

Once  more  I  beard  tb^  api^idi^  9V[^\f-Jltriht^. 
And  the  8tree|9jjiv;i)Dg^o  tb«  atir  o(  tile... 

'  *     '*» ''rticmumifty. 
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TO  REN DEB 
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AMD 
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CRIMINAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 


15.  The  only  essential  parts  of  a  penal  law  are  tlie  name 
and  definition,  of  the  thing  forbidden,  and  the  penalty  attached 
to  it:  tilie  fewer  words  in  which  these  things  can  be  clearly  and 
correctly  expressed,  the  better. 

16.  In  legal  proceedings  as  well  as  in  laws,  all  verbiage  thai 
can,  be  properly  avoided  ought  to  be  prohibited,  as  iQcrenamg  the 
expenses  of  legal  proceedings,  occupying  the  time  of  courts 
and  parties  nnnecessarily,  and  clou^g  the  essential  points 

.  of  the^  case  at  issue. 

17.  In  framing  laws,  words  not  generally  known  ought  to  be 
avoided^  becau^ie  the  description  of  the  laws  ought  to  coni0 
within  the  scope  of  every  man's  understanding,  who  is  to 
be  guided  by  them.. 

18.  Immaterial  distinctions  in  laws  ought  to  be  avoided;  tibey 
are  pioductiTe  of  cavils,  evasions^  and.  unoertainty.   .  .  .   ■ 

19.  Kindred  offences,  incurring  similar  penalties,  ought  to  be 
embraced  in  general  and  simplified  laws  as  much  as  possible^ 

20.  Uncertain  and  ambiguous  expressions  in  laws  and  legal  pro^ 
ceedings,  ought  to  be^primarily  defined. 

21.  Ijegal  provisions  frequently  occurring,  ought  to  be  set  forth 
fully  once,  and  then  be  referred  to  or  d^mlm  by  a  short  er- 
pr€ssion.  By  this  expedient  a  great  deal  of  verbosity  and 
tautology  may  be  avoided. 

22.  Laws  ought  to  be  arranged  so  as  to,  exhibit  crimes  of  each 
particular  class,  from  their  first  steps  to  their  last  stages.  By  such 
means  a  striking  moral  picture  may  be  presented,  of  the  fatal 
terminations  to  which  indulgence  in  any  particular  vice 
gradually  leads :  these  increasing  steps  of  trajisgr^sioii^  ^pd 
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also  the  repetition  of  offences  onght  to  be  accompanied  by 
increasing  penalties. 

23.  Penalties  onght  to  be  suck  as  (Renders  dread,  or  they  must 
fail  to  operate ;  the  intention  of  them  being  to  counterpoise  the 

ifidulgence  of  a  vice,  by  the  fear  of  a  suffering. 

24.  Imprisonment  wlien  applied  as  an  instrument  of  punishment 
and '  correction,  ouglU  to  be  executed  strictly  and  severely.  Its 
duration  might  then  be  much  lessened,  and  yet  produce  more 
dread  than  imprisonment  excites,  commixed  as  it  now  is  with 
a  large  portion  of  indulgences. 

-25.  The  enforcement  of  a  penally  ought  to  be  rendered  as  cerr 
tain  and  speedy  as  possible.  In  proportion  as  this  is  done  its  weight 
may  be  lessened.  For  instance— A  man  pilfers  a  trifling  thing 
upon  the  motive  of  its  producing  him  two  or  three  days'  re- 
lief firom  abstinence,  or  from  labor;  but  if  punishment  were 
a  certain  consequence  of  the  theft,  and  it  imposed  on  him 
hard  labor,  or  a  more  severe  abstinence  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  ^e  would  endure  the  evil  of  two  or  three  days,  rather 
than  that  of  two  or  three  weeks,  (for  of  two  evils  it  is  nata- 
tei  to  chase  the  least,)  and  forego  the  intended  theft;  but  as 
punishment  is  uncertain,  he  does  not  simply  compare  the 
quantity  of  existing  suffering  froiA  which  the  crime  might  re- 
fieve  him>  with  the  quantity  of  suffering  which  the  puni^ment 
of  that  crime  would  impose,  but  he  reckons  on  the  chance  of 
snch  punisbttent  not  overtaking  hiin  at  all;  the  chances  of 
not  being  detected,  and  if  detected  not  being  prosecuted^  and 
if  prosecuied  not  being  condemned,  multiplied  together,  give 
him  at  least  a  hundred  chances  to  one  in  favor  of  impunity. 
Hie  penally  therefore,  to  operate  on  him,  must  be  at  least  a 
hundied  times  greater  than  it  need  be  if  it  were  certain  to  be 
inflicted ;  accordingly,  we  find  that  for  such  a  theft  as  we  have 
described,  death  is  the  penalty  imposed.  But  even  this  ex- 
treme penalty,  under  the  probability  of  escape,  is  found  insuffi* 
cient  to  deter  persons  from  pilfering.  In  proportion  then  as 
punishment  is  uncertain,  its  weight  mast  be  increased,  and 
it  fails  in  the  object  of  preventing  crimes;  and  by  an  inversion 
ei  the  argument,  in  proportion  as  punishment  is  rendered  a 
eertain  consequence  of  crimes,  it  may  be  lessened,  and  will 
^th  more  certainty  prevent  crimes. 

26.  Finding  out  offenders,  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  as  an  habi' 
tual  means  oj  livelihood,  in  consequence  of  its  tendency  to  raise 
Up  ftdse  witnesses  and  exciters  of  crime;  but  sufferers  from, 
and  witnesses  of  misdoing,  ought  to  be  fully  indemnified  in 
brin^g  offenders  to  justice.  There  can  be  no  danger  in  ren- 
dering the  testimony  of  sufferers  and  witnesses  merely  not  a . 
loss  to  them. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON   TRB    VARIOUS   MODES   OP   ADMINISTERING  JUSTICE. 

27.  Trial  by  a  single  Magistrate. — ^Whatever  superior 
knowledge  and  acuteness  may  be  possessed  by  persons^  who 
make  legal  enquiries  and  adjudications  the  business  of  their 
lives,  experience  has  shewn  that  the  wisest  Magistrates  are 
open  to  the  bias  of  political  feelings,  of  self-interest,  of  favor, 
or  of  aversion;  that  the  habit  of  dispensing  punishment,  fre- 
quently renders  men  less  alive  to  the  finer  feelings  of  humanity, 
and  that  uncontrolled  power  is  almost  ftlways  abused. 

And  popular  opinion  attaches  even  more  weight  to  these 
objections  than  they  probably  deserve.  The  decision  of  an 
individual  is  generally  attributed  to  some  personal  motive  or 
sinister  bias,  by  one  party  at  the  least;  the  fear  then  is  of  the 
man,  not  of  the  law;  the  trust  is  in  the  favor  of  the  individual 
in  authority,  not  in  the  justice  of  the  case.  A  single  Magis^ 
trate  therefore,  ought  not  to  have  the  power  of  deciding  any 
question  affecting  the  property,  liberty,  or^  character  of  the 
subject,  unless  his  decision  be  subject  to  an  appeal  to  a  jury. 
With^tMs  safe-guard  provided,  the  adjudication  of  pecuniarf 
fines  or  short  confinement,  under  regulations  of  police,  may- 
be safely  and  advantageously  entrusted  to  a  smgle  Magistrate. 

28.  Trial  upon  written  pleadings  is  the  most  tedious  and  expert- 
sive  mode  of  tried. — Of  the  ruinous  and  distractiiig-expedSes, 
delays,  and  disappointments,  incident  to  trials  upon  written 
interrogatories,  answers,  and  pleadings,  little  need  be  said 
here.  The  miseries  entailed  upon  the  people  of  England 
through  proceedings  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  are  a  reproach  to  the  country,  and  to 
the  age  we  live  in. 

29.  Trial  by  permanent  commissioners  with  discretionary  powers 
in  close  session,  is  the  worst  instrument  of  trial  in  every  sense. — * 

'  These  discretionary,  or  to  speak  more  vl^nly  and  correctly,  these  arbi- 
trary powers,  are  used  most  oppressively  for  some  purposes,  and  for  otbera 
of  more  obvious  utility  they  are  impotent.  Thus  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
hear  of  a  number  of  honest  people,  whose  occupations  cause  them  to  be  out  ia 
the  night-time,  being  imprisoned  in  a  watch-house  at  the  discretion  of  a  Blar 
^strate,  or  even  of  a  constable,  without  the  imputation  of  a  crime,  and  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  tbey  were  found,  not  in  an  ale-house  or  dram-shop, 
but  in  a  cheap  Caffee-houte^  whither  they  had  entered  fur  sober  and  cheap  re- 
freshment; or  for  young  people  of  good  character,  who  are  guilty  of  dancing, 
although  innocent  of  any  immoral  conduct,  to  be  in  a  similar  disgraceful 
naanner  dragged  to  confinement.  But  if  ruffians  insult  or  terrify  orderly 
citizens  by  their  language  or  gestures,  there  are  neither  legal  penalties  nor 
discretionary  powers  to  restrain  their  outrages. — ^There  is  no  law  against 
abuse. 
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Where  the  right  of  deciding  is  vested  in  a  particular  set  of 
men,  who  examine  and  determine  in  priyate,  and  according 
to  their  will,  we  have  arbitrary  power  in  its  worst  form. 
Men  will  pursne  and  carry  objects  under  the  concealment  of 
an  unknown  majority  at  a  bench,  which  they  would  not  dare 
attempt  if  they  stood  individually  identified  with  their  acts. 
Arbitrary  power  f  wherever  endured,  ou^ht  to  be  exercised  byasin^ 
^le  indioiaucU.  He  is  then  identified  with  his  acts,  and  he  knows 
.  tt;  somethitig  may  then  be  expected  from  his  fears,  if  nothing  from 
his  love  of  justice. 

Of  late  years,  a  practice  has  been  stealing  on,  of  conferring 
the  power  of  judging  upon  selected  sets  of  men  permanently^ 
and  endowing  them  with  large  discretionary,  powers.  The 
ancient  and  admirable  institution  of  Trial  by  Jury  is  not 
only  by  such  means  gradually  superseded;  but  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  law  vanishes,  when  the  imposition  of  punish- 
ments and  restraints,  and  the  disposition  of  the  property  of 
individuals,  is  subjected  to  the  will  of  Justices,  Commissio- 
ners, or  Select  Vestries,  without  control.  This  evil  is  seen 
to  increase  as  discretionary  powers  are  enlarged  and  ren- 
dered incapable  of  revision.  Its  climax  is  to  be  found  in 
the  arbitrary  power  of  licensing  victualling  houses,  with  which 
the  Magistrates  of  this  country,  and  of  no  other,  are  fur^ 
nished.' 

80.  Trial  bjf  Jury,  in  its  genuine  form  (a  special  jury  is 
not  meant,)  is  free  from  all  the  above  objections;  a  jury  of 

'  *  The  privilege  with  which  Justices  of  the  Peace  are  endowed,  in  their  re« 
s|>ective  localities,  of  preyentine  the  sale  of  beer  in  any  house,  unless  furnished 
with  their  license,  is  notorious^  and  grossly  abused,  to  the  most  corrupt  and 
oppressive  purposes.  By  allowing  the  sale  of  beer  on  one  estate,  and  prohi- 
bitinr  it  on  another,  they  are  enabled  to  raise  the  fortunes  of  themselves  or 
friends,  and  to  despoil  or  depopulate  the  estate  of  an  opponent,  at  will.  Mil- 
lions are  paid  for  tnese  licenses,  and  combinations  and  monopolies  are  bare- 
facedly formed  by  means  of  them,  to  enhance  the  price  of  one  out  of  the  two 
chief  necessaries  of  life.  It  has  been  proved,  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  at  the  least  a  penny  a  quart  extra  is  paid  for  b^er,  in  consequence  of  the 
licensing  system ;  tnat  such  penny  a  quart  amounts  to  a  poll  tax  of  850,000/., 
on  the  poor  of  London  alone,  and  between  four  and  five  millions  sterling,  upoa 
the  nation  at  large ;  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  revenue  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  the  reign  of  Georee  the  First.  With  all  this  power  for  grinding 
the  laboring  poor,  and  filling  the  pockets  of  the  license- mongers,  not  a 
shilling  thus  exacted  finds  its  way  into  the  public  coffers.  The  families  of 
many  a  respectable  victualler,  under  the  baneful  exercise  of  licensing  power^ 
have  been  reduced  from  respectability  to  pauperism,  without  a  trial,  an  ao- 
cuser,  or  the  imputation  of  a  fault.  With  all  this  strength  for  sinister  pur* 
poses^  the  discretionary  or  arbitrary  power  thus  given  is  impotence  itself 
in  the  correction  of  disorders,  for  which  conectioa  the  power  seems  to  have 
been  originally  created. 
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fweWe  cUSaehs  taken  by  lot,  from  a  maai  of  respectable  per* 
sons,  who  are  all  nnobjectionable  iB  the  eyes  of  the  parties 
in  litigation,  who  see  the  accoser,  the  acensed,  and  the  wit- 
nesses, face  to  face,  and  who  are  therefore  enabled  to  judge 
by  their  looks,  tone,  and  manner,  as  well  as  by  their  words  ; 
who  are  assisted  in  the  opinions  they  form  by  the  expositioo 
of  skilful  counsel,  and  by  the  instruction  of  learned  judges  ; 
whose  judgment,  if  misled  or  mistaken,  is  capable  of  reviaicHi 
by  a  new  trial,  and  who  act  in  open  court  together  (and  with 
all  the  parties  to  the  suit,)  e:iposed  to  the  free  obserratiaa 
of  their  neighbours  and  countrymen,  offers  the  most  impar- 
tial and  just  tribunal  that  the  wit  of  man  can  devise. 

Montesquieu  truly  says,  in  his  "  Spirit  of  Laws,'*  '*  The 
judiciari/  porter  ought  not  to  be  given  to  a  standing  senaiCy  it 
should  be  exercised  by  persons  taken  fix>m  the  body  of  the 
people,  (as  at  Athens)  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  pur- 
suant to  a  form  and  manuer  prescrit>ed  by  law,  in  order  te 
erect  a  tribunal  that  should  hst  only  an  long  as  necessUy  re^ 
quires"  "  By  this  means  the  power  of  judging,  a  power  so 
terrible  to  mankind,  uot  being  annexed  to  any  particular  pro- 
fession, becomes  as  it  were  invisible.  People  have  not  then  the 
Judges  continually  tf  resent  to  their  view:  they  fear  the  office,  bui 
not  the  Magistrate. ' 

31.  Trieil  hy  a  single  MagiHrate^  by  mutual  consent^  subfect  tQ 
appeal  to  a  Jury. — ^To  combine  the  great  desiderata,  celmty 
and  economy,  with  purity  in  the  administration  of  justice,  is 
an  object  of  the  first  importance.  Celerity  and  cheapness  are 
compassed  by  a  trial  before  a  single  Magistrate ;  but  the  se- 
curity of  the  subject  ou^ht  never  to  rest  on  so  fallible  a  test. 
On  the  other  hand — trum,  impartiality,  and  justice,  are  well 
secured  by  Trial  by  Jury.  But  the  summoning,  assembly,  and 
array  of  a  sufficient  body  of  citizens  to  constitute  a  griemdand 
a  petit  jury,  together  with  the  officering  of  an  extensive  court,, 
must  involve  much  expense,  and  a  material  consumption  of 
time.  Now  it  is  conceived  that  the  desirable  parts  of  the  two 
,  modes  of  judging,  might  be  embodied,  without  including 
the  objectionable  features  of  either,  upon  the  following  plan: — 
Let  it  be  competent  for  a  single  Magistrate  to  try,  in  the  first 
instance,  minor  offences — sndti  as  annoyance,  abuse,  slander^ 
challenging,  common  assaults,  cruelty  to  animals,  indecencies, 
solicitation  of  chastity,  seduction,  withholding  the  property 
of  another,  pilfering,  privately  stealing,  frauds  and  embenle- 
ment  under  the  value  of  20^.,  illegal  combinations  in  trades, 
and  sedition — provided  the  prosecutor,  the  accused,  and  the 
Magistrate,  concur  in  chusing  that  mode  of  trial;  his  deci- 
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mm,  liov6Yer«  to  be  axili0eict  to  an  appeal  to  a  joi^  at  tiQ» 
quarter  sessions,  (wbo  in  such  cases  should  decide  upon  the 
fact,  and  the  quantom  of  penalty,)  provided  such  appeal  be 
,  demanded  by  either  prosecutor  or  accused,  within  24  hours. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  jurLsdiotion,  yould  be  various 
and  important.  There  are  many  accusations,  against  which 
no  defence  is  offered,  and  yet  prosecutors  and  witnesses  are 
kept  man^  months  in  susjpense,  and  weeks  io  attendance,  to 
prove  their  case  before  a  jury.  But  the  truth  might  be  esta* 
blishe<l  equally  well  iu  a  few  hours  before  a  single  Magistrate 
and  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense  saved.  Small  thefts, 
the  initiatory  acts  of  r^ular  thieves ;  indecencies,  abuse,  an- 
noyances, and  other  di^rderly  acts,  which  hourly  disturb  so- 
ciety,  and  provoke  men  to  acts  of  resentment  which  ai'e  often- 
times fatal,  are  generally  thought  unworthy  of  the  trouble, 
expense,  and  publicity  of  a  Trial  by  Jury,  and  are  therefore 
suffered  to  be  carried  on  without  restraint,  until  their  fruition 
or  consequences  amount  to  great  crimes.  Pilferiug  and  em- 
bezzlements committed  by  boys  and  girls  are  upon  sunilai 
GOosidecatioKis  passed  over,  by  their  parents  and  masters. 
3ut  without  material  trouble  and  expense,  and  without  ex- 
posing the  character  of  the  juvenile  otfender  to  the  lasting  dis<* 
grace  of  a  public  conviction»  and  thereby  rendering  his  future 
condition  desperate,  a  trial  by  a  single  Magistrate  produces 
jBL  corrective  punishment  whea  due ;  and  in  the  fitcillty  of 
judging  thus  proposed,  there  is  no  compromise  of  the  security 
of  &e  subject,  or  of  the  ends  of  justice.  If  the  accused  pre- 
fers a  public  trial  ho  may  object  to  a  trial  by  a  sii^le  Magis^ 
tiate^  and  so  may  either  the  prosecutor,  or  the  Magistrate 
before  whom  the  case  is  brought,  if  either  of  them  thimcs  the 
case  one  upon  which  a  public  trial  ought  to  be  held.  There 
must  be  a  concunence  of  all  the  three  parties,  to  enter  upon  a 
mmmary  trial ;  and  when  the  trial  ^is  ended,  the  right  of  ap^^ 
peal  is  a  further  protection  against  injustice  ;  the  prosecutor 
and  accused  will  both  go  to  &e  second  tr^al  with  advantages. 
The  facts  alleged,  and  the  witnesses,  will  be  completely  before 
both  parties,  neidier  can  then  be  taken  by  surprise. 

82.  Appeah  to  superior  powen^  and  new  trials,  t/gfon 
ffood  cause  shewn,  are  valuable  protections  against  errofieous 
judgments,  as  arising  from  false  evidence,  corruption,  or 
error  of  any  kind;  but  every  expense  attending  them 
should  be  made  to  fall  upon  the  appellant,  if  unsuc- 
cessful, to  prevent  appeals  from  being  made  lightly,  or  to 
buttben  the  prosecutor  with  trouble  and  expense.  In  default 
of  paymeat,  the  app^ant  to  be  subject  to  confinement  or 
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Mtttary  impiiscMuneat,  in  the  discretioii  of  the  covrlvfima  mne 
to  twelTo  weeki^  or  until  the  coats  be  paid. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

RULE9   FOR  THE    /ADMINISTRATION   OF  JUSTICE. 

A  caiefnl  digest  of  all  the  mles  necessarf  for  the  adminis- 
tration  of  justice^  including  a  copious  illustration  of  points  of 
law,  ought  to  be  settled  and  published  by  authority.  It  ouglit 
to  be  so  comprehensive  as  to  anticipate  and  provide  for  all 
cases  that  occur  in  practice;  and,  consistently  with  this  requi- 
site, to  be  as  simple  and  general  as  possible,  so  as  to  produce 
an  uniform  and  permanent  system  of  practice  throughout  the 
country.  The  author  is  sensible  that  the  following  proposi- 
tions fall  infinitely  short  of  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  under 
this  head;  some  leading  principles  of  presumed  utiHty  are* 
submitted,  but  the  details  can  only  be  supplied  with  success;' 
by  persons  of  long  experience  in  judicial  proceedings. 

Persons  are  generally  recognised  in  these  propositions,  in  the 
masculine  gend^,  and  the  singularnumber  ordj)  but  the  expres-^ 
sion  is  to  be  taken  to  include  the  feminine  gender  and  the  plural 
number^  when  necessary.  This  understanding  will  save  a 
multitude  of  words,  and  perhaps  some  mistakes.  For  instance, 
— ^the  last  -Insolvent  Debtor^  Act,  in  its  instructions  to  the 
Magistracy,  says,  *^  such  JFustioe  or  Justices  shall  by  his,  her, 
or  thdr  own  view,'*  &c.:  here  the  multiplication  of  words' 
seems  to  have  led  to  mistake  rather  than  to  certainty;  unless,* 
indeed,  it  is  intended  to  provide  for  the  possibility  of  an  old 
woman  bdtng  put  into  the  commission  of  the  peace. 

88.  There  can  be  no  crime  or  offence  where  there  is  no  volitionJ 
— An  insane  person,  idiot,  or  infant,  or  person  constrained 
by  a  force  ^vriiich  he  has  not  the  power  to  resist,  cannot  be  con* 
victed  of  a  crime  or  offence.' 

84.  No  citizen  shall,  for  any  purpose,  be  punished  or  deem- 
ed guilty  of  a  crime,  unless  a  legal  conviction  has  established 
thefact. 

85.  No  citizen  shall  be  arraigned  for  an  infraction  of  a  law, 
which  was  not  made  until  after  the  commission  of  his  imputed 
crime  or  offence. 

'  All  iDfraotioDs  of  the  law  are  cffences,  but  the  appellation  crimes  is  limit* 
ed  to  offences  ofdUhonuty^  (excepting  the  withholding  of  another's  property,} 
offences  agninst  and  in  the  admnUtratiati  ofjtutke,  and  such  of  the  oirences 
under  the  heads  Lu6t  and  Malice,  sls  exceed  •*  solicitation  of  chastity"  and 
-  rout:' 
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96*  Bemimn  (f  Ju^ice  riiatt  be  lK>ldeii  qmH^lyovmrntkhf^ 
when  all  p^sons  detailed  under  aeciisatioii  of  crimed  or  of- 
fences sludl  be  entitled  to  claim  their  trials  or  to  be  acquitted 
of  the  chains  on  which  they  are  detained.  Provided^  that 
upon  satisfactory  proof  of  the  imavoidable  absence  of  a  mate- 
nal  witness,  for  the  production  of  whom  due  diligence  has 
been  nsed,  or  of  want  of  time  for  preparation  by  ttie  accused, 
trial  may  be  postponed  to  the  next  sessioiis. 

87*  No  citisen  shall  ^  be  deUumd  in  prison  or  under  ajnest, 
]OBg«r  than  the  period  neceeisary  tol)riilg  ham  to^^ta/|  or  than 
the  term  of  his  sentence. 

88.  No  person  shall  be  tried  twice  for  aa  ofence^  unless  at 
his  own  desire^  or  upon  appeal  from  a  trial  by  a  single  Ma- 
gistrate. 

S9.  The  trial  of  an  accused  person  shall  not  be  renteved 
from  the  Township  or  County  where  the  offence  is  alleged  to 
haye  been  committed,  unless  upon  his  own  appMcatkm  and- 
the  consent  of  the  court,  or  upon  the  coonty  being  declared 
by  the  Mcigistrates  in  session  to  be  in  di  state  of  disturbance^. 
It  may  then  be  removed  to  the  nearest  township  or  county  which ' 
is  free  from  disturbance. 

40.  No  fees  shall  be  taken  in  court  but  such  as  are  legally 
authorized,  of  which  a  conspicuous  list  shall  h^hung  up  in  court. 

A  conspicuous  list  ofthe  causes  sot  down  for  trial,  shall  also 
be  hung  up  in  court.  The  trials  shall  come  on  in  regular  suc" 
cessive  order,  unless  strong  reasons  me  shewn  to  the  contrary. 
If  prosecutors  are  not  prepared  when  called  on,  th^r  causes 
shall  be  removed  to  the  bottom  of  the  iist^  The  causes  on  the 
list  shall  be  struck  offes  they  are  disposed  of. 

41.  Upon  the  prosecution  of  a  inan— the  offence  he  is 
charged  with,  and  the  time  when,  and  the  place  where  he  com- 
mitted it,  are  to  be  clearly  set  forth  in  a  Bill  of  Indictment, 
which  with  the  verdict  (and  s^xtence  if  any,)  thereon,  is  to  be 
filed  by  the  Magistrate  or  Court  who  try  the  cause. 

42.  A  copy  of  the  Indictment,  and  a  list  of  ^  witnesses  in- 
tended to  be  called  in  support  of  it,  with  their  residences  and 
occupations,  are  to  be  served  on  the  accused,  a  sufficient  time 
before  his  trial  for  enquiries  to  be  made  into  the  witnesseis' 
character. 

48.  When  several  persons  are  included  an  one  Indictment, 
the  list  of  witnesses  applicable  to  each  shall  be  distinguished. 

44;  A  misnomer  or  clerical  mistake  in  an  Indictment  is  not  to 
vitiate  it,  unless- it  is  shown  that  the  errdr  alters  the  nature 
of  the  offence  charged,  or  is  calculated  substantially  Uypreju^ 
dice  the  accused. 
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46.  Ad  indiobBent  nay  be  fvMM  fiir  meM  oi  ddmrnm  in 
dacfiptioHy  a  grtm  redundarny  of  nwrdat,  or  aa  um^mtmabk 
exUnt  in  tlie  list  of  anVneMes.  No  oosr#  shall  be  aUowed  to 
attorneys  for  urmeeessaty  vertiage,  not  to  soitaffS  for  the  e^?^ 
penses  oi^unnecesuiry  wttnessea. 

46.  In  ail  trials,  odmiMtiom  of  tmdujm^d  fiftcis  ooglit  to  be 
asked  for  end  granted,  as  well  to  save  &e  tima  of  the  court  as 
to  avoid  needless  expenses  in  bringing  ap  witeesses;>  and 
wUnestes  dwe/ling  at  a  Justance  onght  to  be  examined  by  a  wmr 
mission  on  the  spoti,  nnles's  the  importance  or  BSMtme  of  tb^ 
testimony  render  their  examination  in  court  expedient 

47.  If  it  be  satisfactorily  shewn  by  petition  to  any  Jodge, 
that  a  x>erson  is  unjustly  held  in  amfinement  by  aootber,  the 
Judge  is  by  his  warrant  to  direct  the  party  complained  against^ 
to  produce  the  body  of  the  prisoner  in  court  or  before  him, 
widi  the  cause  of  his  caption  and  detention*  When  the 
Judge  may  direct  die  detained  person  to  be  set  at  liberty,  or 
if  a  wife,  apprentice,  infant,  ward,  idiot,  or  lunstic,  may  diiieot 
into  whose  hands  the  oetained  shall  be  delivered  for  custody. 

4S.  If  the  attendance  of  a  persou  in  legal  covifiamemi  be 
proved  to  be  necessary  on  any  trial,  the  Judge  is  to  issue  hia 
wairaat  to  the  gaoler  to  produce  the  body  of  bis  prisoner  in 
co«rt  or  before  Inm. 

-49.  InaU  cases  of  crimes  and  (jffenees,  the  misdoer,  if  convicted^ 
is  to  yestore  to  the  owner  the  {woperty,  if  any,  which  he  vrrong- 
fitlly  holds,  and  he  is  answerable  to  all  whom  he  has  injured  for 
the  pecuniary  value,  if  any,  of  the  damage  consequent  on  what 
he  has  done,  and  the  full  costs  and  es^penses  of  prosecution*  All 
the  property  he  possessed  when  legally  charged  with  his  i^enae, 
riiall  be  liable  to  pay  costs  and  damages,  aoid  no  subsequent 
amgnment  thereof  shall  bedfectoal  agamst  such  liability,  unless 
the  pa3rment  of  an  adequate  valuable  consideration,  and  total 
want  of  knowledge  (in  the  purchaser)  of  the  charge  against 
the  misdoer  is  satisfactorily  proved. 

Restitution  due  to  a  prohecutor,  and  costs  and  damages  incur- 
ved by  him,  are  on  conviction  to  be  ascertained  ana  settled 
by  an  oficer  of  the  court,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  court,  and 
are  to  be  delivefed  or  paid  by  the  offender,  as  a  consequence 
of  his  conviction,  without  any  further  order. 

50.  In  default  of  payment  of  restitution,  costs,  damages,  and 
fines,  the  convict's  property  of  CTery  kind  may  be  seiaed,  and 
sold  to  defray  the  same ;  and  his  pers<Hi  committed  to  the 
House  of  Detention,  or  of  Correction,  from  session  to  ses- 
sion^ not  exceeding  the  space  of  one  year,  in  the  dismretion 
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^  such  payment  being  made. 

51.  If  a  fine  be  awarded  conoorreBtly  with  restitution^ 
coetSy  or  daJtiages,  and  the  property  of  the  oonvict  be  ioanf- 
t^axsat-^JirU  reslitution^  then  coais,  and  ne%t,  damagtn^  flhall 
haye  precedence  $n  payment,  before  the^e. 

58.  If  the  convict  be  ffoable  to  pay  the  costs  of  piose- 
cutioDji  the  ptmecMtar  and  wiUH$»w  are  to  be  wdemnified  by  the 
towmhip,  or  oountif.  ^ 

fi3.  All  individuals  condemned  ba  joint  parlUs  to  a  crime  or 
qffeucef  shall  be  joitilUf  and  severally  liuhk  to  the  paym^Eit  of 
the  restitation,  costs,  damages,  and  fine  incnrred. 
•  54.  Any^  person  injuring  the  property  of  another,  whether 
from  malice,  carelessness,  or  accident,  is  amweraHe  as  a 
debtor  to  ihe  owner,  for  ihe  damage  done,  (excepting  aiwaya 
damage  done  to  pTX>peTty  in  the  petfomiance  of  a  graiuiimB 
service  to  the  owner)  and  if  there  be  an  accoaat  be^een  the 
parties,  the  sufferer  may  charge  the  damage  as  a  set  off,  or 
as  ui  item  in  his  accomit. 

55.  To  add  to  the  certainty  of  punishmaUf  and  to  gisoe  ^eet 
to  the  law$j  when  an  offender's  abode  is  unknown^  it  is  necessa^ 
ry  that  ao  opportanity  of  apprehendiDg  him  should  be  mis^ 
sed.  In  our  Metropolitan  Paving,  and  other  local  acts,  9mj 
one  may  take  an  offender  against  the  regalations  of  those 
acts  into  custody,  and  require  the  aid  of  others  on  the  oecar 
sion.  Even  respectable  householders  may  be  dragged  fitmi 
their  doors  to  confinement,  by  any  vagabond  who  is  passing ; 
although  the  offence  consists  only  in  rolling  a  cask  from  such 
householder's  warehouse,  to  his  cart,  over  the  pavement,  or 
putting  any  matter  or  thing  upon,  or  over  the  pavement ;  but 
we  do  not  find  that  the  power  given  (in  such  cases  most  un- 
reasonably) is  ever  abased.  Any  one  may  also  seize  a  man 
who  is  breaking  the  peace,  if  taken  in  the  act,  but  not  qfier- 
wards.  It  is  proposed  to  extmid  this  power  according  to  the 
following  rule : — 

On  the  commission  of  any  crime  or  offence>  where  the 
usual  abode  of  the  accused  is  unknown,  and  the  delay  inei- 
dmt  to  procuring  a  Magistrate's  warrant,  and  an  officer  to 
serve  it,  might  cause  bis  escape,  he  may  be  taken  into  custo- 
dy by  any  housekeeper  of  good  fame,  who  gives  him  the 
particulars  of  his  name,  occupation,  and  residence ;  provided, 
thjit  if  such  taking  into  custody  appears  to  have  been  done 
oi^  any  maiiciouSf  corrupt^  or  watUon  niotive,  the  takei  shall  be 
seVecely  punished  by  Jitie  and  imprisoHmefU ;  or  if  t^  amy  way 
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irroneousfyfheshzHOi  makei  ample  conip^nsafion  to  thepersdir 
so  taken  into  custody. 

56*  When  it  appears  that  specific  powers  are  not  provided,  to 
cany  legal  provisions  into  effect^  snch  powers  shall  be  takm 
to  be  Tested  in  the  Magistrates  in  the  quarter  sessions  as- 
sembled, and  be  executed  under  their  ditection. 

67.  Attempts  to  commit  crimes  or  offences  which  have  been 
put  in  action,  but  which  are  stopt  short  of  consummation  by 
discovery  or  impediment,  and  not  by  the  altered  mind  of  the 
misdoers,  are  to  be  punished  with  the  minimum  of  the  penalty 
affixed  to  the  crime  or  offence;  or,  \i^ere  the  penalty  is  deaths 
to  transportation  for  life. 

68.  During  the  term  of  solitary  imprisonment,  a  committee 
shall  be  appointed  to  manage  the  estate  (if  any)  of  the  con- 
vict, and  account  for  the  same  to  parties  having  legal  de- 
mands thereon,  and  to  the  convict,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  confinement. 

69.  AHmefit  to  wife  and  children  is  to  be  allowed  by  the 
committee  of  a  convict's  estate,  if  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
during  the  term  of  bis  soHt^y  imprisonment 

60.  No  Magistrate  shall  act  judicially  in  a  cause  wherein* 
.  he  is  persoMdly  and  particnbirly  interested,  or  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced by,  ot  unfairly  prejadiced  against  any  party  in  the 
cause. 

61.  AU  Jines  d!iall  be  paid  into  the  FnbUc  Exchequer,  un- 
less where  the  contrary  is  ordered. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON   THE  INSTRUMENTS  OP  PUNISHMENT. 
Correctional  Penalties. 

02.  Fine  is  the  mildest  instrument  of  punishment,  and  is 
adapted  for  simply  disorderly  offences,  which  are  £ree  from 
any  malicious  or  dishonest  intention.  Pecuniary  fines,  to 
operate  justly,  ought  to  have  reference  to  the  offende'r's  cir- 
cumstances; a  fine  of  twenty  shillings  might  ruin  a  laboring 
man  and  his  family,  but  only  serve  for  a  joke  with  a  rich 
man.  It  is  therefore  proposed,  to  mulct  all  offenders  a  given 
part  of  their  yearly  income.  The  assessment  to  be  made  by  an 
officer  of  the  court,  upon  the  income  of  the  current  year,  or 
upon  an  average  of  three  years'  income  in  the  choice  of  the 
<^ender,  and  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  court.  All  the  ef- 
fects of  a  convicted  person,  fixed  as  well  as  moveable,  are  to 
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ht  liable  to  tbe  paymmt  of  afinei.  In  case  afine  benot  (Mdd^ 
the  convict  shall  be  imprisoned  from  session  to  session^  in  the 
discretion  of  tbe  court,  until  the  fine  be.  paid,  or  until  the  ex- 
piration of  a  year  from  the  tune  of  conviction. 

63.  Cot^finement  in  tbe  House  of  Detention^  cofisists  in  merely 
restraining  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject  within  prescribed 
limits.  It  allows  to  him  the  free  access  of  friends,  and  such  comforts 
of  life  as  Ids  circumstances  may  enable  him  to  acquire,  subject  to 
necessary  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  security  and  good  or*' 
der  in  the  prison.  It  is  adapted  for  the  safe  custody  of  persons 
detained  for  trial.  A  broad  distinction  ought  to  be  taken  be- 
tween imprisonment  for  the  detention  of  accused  persons,  until 
their  trials  and  imprisonment  for  the  punishment  of  persons 
convicted  of  offences.  Persons  of  previous  good  character, 
merely  under  accusation  and  detained  for  trial,  oug^t  to  be 
allowed  every  indulgence  that  can  be  granted,  consistently 
with  their  safe  custody  and  good  order.  But  those  who  have 
been  before  convicted  of  dishonesty,  and  others  of  profligate 
manners,  ought  to  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement;  and  such 
as  are  charged  with  acts  of  dishonesty  ought  to  be  kept  se- 
parated from  others  of  honest  character,  as  much  as  possible. 
The  House  of  Detention  is  also  suited  for  the  cotifinement  of 
debtors  subject  to  imprisonment,  but  who  are  not  deemed 
"  culpable"  or  '*  dislu>nest.''  It  is  also  adapted  for  many 
cases  of  annoyance,  abuse,  slander,  challengiiig,  assault,  bat- 
tery, affray,  rout,  riot,  and  sedition,  where  idthough  the  offen<* 
der  may  have  acted  illegally  and  violently,  he  is  not  depraved, 
nor  has  gone  so  far  in  misconduct  as  to  require  a  more  se- 
vere punishment. 

64.  Solitary  and  severe  imprisonment  in  tJie  House  of  Correct- 
tiouy  is  the  instrument  chiefly  rdied  iqK>n,  both  for  ihe  prevention 
of  crimes  and  the  reformation  of  criminals.  It  is  adapted  for 
the  private  correction  of  a  vicious  boy  or  girl,  of  an  idle  or 
disorderly  apprentice,  and  it  is  equally  calculated,  by  an  ex- 
tension of  its  duration,  to  subdue  or  terrify  a  hardened  villain 
into  orderly  habits;  but  in  this  administration  we  must  give  , 
up  the  tender  intention,  but  cruel  allurement,  of  making  impri- 
sonment comfortable.  We  have  lived  to  see  the  folly  of  diat 
experiment  proved;  we  revert,  therefore,  to  the  principle 
upon  which  the  plain  sense  of  our  forefathers  acted,  viz. 
That  of  making  imprisonment  for  crimes  a  state  of  suffering, 
an  object  of  dread.  In  place  of  presenting  to  the  eyes  of  the 
dishonest,  for  their  reward,  a  pleasing  assortment  of  comforts, 
we  propose  to  thrust  before  them,  as  the  accompaniment  of 
their  term  of  imprisonment,  a  picture  of  horrors,  a  deprivation 
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of  «II  tfee  cbflifiirts  of  life,  a  Biupensioii  of  aAl  6o6fd  iiitor«- 
courae;  no  si|^t  afibrded  of  friends  or  acqiiaiiitaBces>  «o  eon* 
municatioii  With  tbem,  no  association  or  disoovrso  even  ^tk 
feOow  prisoners,  no  more  or  better  food  tiiaa  is  snfficiait  to 
support  natoie^  nor  clothing  than  is  enough  to  60¥ev  the  body 
and  defend  it  from  cold,  nor  bedding  than  straw,  nor  light  than 
Co  render  darkness  visible.-^To  be  more  particular :  li  U 
propoiedt  to  place  each  convict  in  a  $olit07y  vaulted  cell  six  feet 
tquare^  (a  brick  building  45  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  30  feet 
Ugkf  containing  three  stones,  with  a  row  oj  Ocelli  on  each  side  t^ 
a  gidler^  Sfeet  wide,  would  contain  36  cellny  and  under  the  Sj^cAnii 
proposed,  it  is  likely  that  not  more  than  SO  convicts  would  be  m 
prison  at  one  time  where  there  are  now  3O0).  It  is  proposed 
Ihat,  when  the  comoict  is  received,  he  shall  bestript  of^his  wnud 
clothing,  be  washed,  have  lUs  hair  cut  close,  be  supplied  with  a  btai^ 
ket  €o  cover  him^  and  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes,  and  nothing  more, 
Unless  a  medical  attendant  on  the  prison  cert^es  that  the  prisoner^ 
state  of  health  or  habits,  renders  stockings  or  other  extra  chthit^ 
necessary:  that  he  shall  be  allowed  no  ot&rfood  than  coarse  bread 
and  water,  and  no  other  bedding  than  rough  straw ;  he  shall  net  be 
Slaved  during  his  confinement;  he  shall  always  be  locked  up  in  his 
eell^  excepting  one  hour  in  the  morning,  and  one  hour  in  the  cfier^ 
noon,  when  all  the  prisoners  on  a  floor  shall  be  marched  into  m 
9ourt^y'ardy  and  made  to  walk  (ajull  pace  at  least  asunder)  romkd 
the  court y  on  a  narrow  footway,  which  dots  not  altow  them  roem 
to  walk  otherwise  than  in  singkfile;  they  shall  be  prohibited^  undt^ 
the  penalty  of' a  dozen  lashes,  from  speaking  to  each  other  or  mah- 
ing  any  unruly  noise.  •-  When  their  beards  do  not  st^ffldentfydiiguist 
tMm  to  prevent  their  being  known  to  each  other,  they  shatt  wear 
masks;  they  shall  Jiold  no  communication ,  by  word  or  ipriting,  with 
(eny  one  during  the  term  of  imprisonment,  excepting  the  (^^cers  of 
the  prison* 

•  -  65.  If  iUness,  or  any  other  imperative  circumstance,  amses 
n  eu^ensiion  of  the  solitary  dsscipltne  <^  their  confinement,  mcA 
time  shall  not  be  included  in  the  term  of  their  sentence. 

06.  A  lighter  cell,  books,  pens  and  ink,  and  permission  to  work, 
may  be  allowed  in  certain  cases,  where  the  apparent  amendment 
and  good  conduct  of  the  convict  earn  such  indulgence,  and  in  every 
euch  imtUnce^  a  proportion  of  the  convict's  earnings  may  be  given 
to  him  on  Ats  quitting  prism. 

Under  such  a  discipline  as  this,  the  most  turbulent  spirit 
would  be  subdued  and  reduced  to  a  proper  mood  to  receire 
and  btoefit  by  good  advice.  A  short  and  impressive  daily 
exhortation  in  the  gallery  of  the  ward,  (the  doors  tiirown 
open,  but  the  prisoners  forbidden  to  come  out,)  would  not 
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fidi  to  be  listened  to  with  eageniess;  fi>r  the  wMmdsof  cando- 
lence  and  advice,  and  even  of  reproof,  would  be  an  accepta* 
ble  relief  to  the  cheerless  blank  of  their  existence. 

Let  not  this  systeoi  be  too  hastily  deemed  eme/,^— rightly 
considered  it  will  be  found  merciful.  It  wiU-save  the  distres- 
sed from  the  allurements  to  crime,  which  prison  comforts  now 
hold  out.  It  will  save  offenders  that  may  be  reclaimed  from 
prison  coNtamination  and  acquaintance — ^a  most  important  con- 
sideration. It  will  save  many  from  the  publication  of  their 
disgrace,  and  consequent  loss  of  character;  besides  all  thitf,  in 
^oportion  as  it  isproposed  to  increase  the  intensity  of  suf- 
ferings in  a  similar  dcgnee  it  is  meant  to  shorten  its  duratiom^ 
One  month's  impiisoBment»  upon  the  pnmosed  plan,  it  is  con« 
€eived>  would  go  further  iu  eiHtiitg  dread  and  subduing  badspi^ 
rits,  than  twelve  months  of  the  present  equivocal  punishments, 
made  up  of,  privatioDS  and  iudulgeoees,  severity  and  tender- 
ness, prayer  a)id  jollity.  It  is  therefore  presumed,  that  it 
would  be  uonecessary,  und<^  the  proposed  plan,  to  abstract 
more  than  a  twelfth  part  of  that  portion  of  u  criminal's  life^ 
m^hich  is  sacrificed  under  the  present  system  of  imprisonment. 

To  the  honest  and  industrious  part  of  the  public,  to  those 
whose  hard  earnings  are  now  drained  to  supply  the  present  pri- 
son comforts  of  th^  dishonest  brethren,  the  proposed  altera* 
tion  would  also  be  merciful;  for  while  the  prospect  of  effective 
punishment  would  deter  very  many  from  commitUng  dq>reda>« 
tions,  who  at  piesent  dp  not  feel  so  deterred,  and  wUle  othersy 
who  had  suffered  the  proposed  punishment,  would  hereformm 
ed  by  the  dread  of  st^ertng  it  again^^tot  the  rpnainder,  one 
twelfth  part  of  the  prison  room  and  expenses  now  required, 
would  be  sufteient« 

<  67»  Forfeiture  of  Office,  is  a  penalty  obviously  right  upon 
men  in  authority,  who  grossly  abuse  its  power  or  privileges. 
'  to.  Bamshment.-^Tbe  removal  of  an  offender  beyond  the 
Utaits  of  his  country,  is  a  penalty  suited  to  offences  of  a  pott* 
tical  nature,  and  some  others,  where  the  separation  of  the  off 
fender  from  his  connexions  at  home,  is  deemed  necessary 
for  a  time. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  banishment,  the  offinv* 
der  ought  to  find  sureties  to  keep  the  peace  for  a  similar  tons, 
or  remain  at  the  disposal  of  Government. 

Infamous  Penalties. 

Gd.  Forfeiture  of  cioil  rights,  consists  m  the  ab^ractimi  of 
the  rights  of  , 

•  Beipg.  an  attesting  witness.  . 
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BpiQgv^  jurjtman* .  ^    .    .  ,,  >.  e  ^  .  .t;t 

Voting  at  Elections.  ^ 

.HoldinKja  public  offiqa  of ;  trust   :       ^      .    ;  v 

jBeing  a  Igttardian.  ...,,,.. 

Taking  an. appreutice.  «....•.*.. 

.   Acting. as  executor  or  ado^ini^trator.  >         .   .^    *. 

Inh^iting  an  iDeitate. 

]|^ceivjdg  a  bequest. 
.   Repi&iYiAg  a  conveyance  in  law.  , 

This  .pi^alty  should  always  accompany  couTiptiona  for 
Perjury^  False  Accusation^  the  greater  sort  of  Frauds ;  al^o 
Emtiezzleuienl^  Forgery  and  Coining^  Stealing  with  force, 
ajod  putting  in  fear.  Burglary,  Sodomy,  Rape,  Jkfiirdkr, 
Reason. .  . 

70.  Forfeiture  of  property,  is  the  adjudication  of  the  properiM 
of  the  condemned,  m  possession  and  reversion,,  to  the  services  of  the 
^tate» — It  ought  to  extend  to  the  several  cases  mentionod. in 
the .  preceding  article,  and  to  such  cases  of  repe^tiaa  of 
crimes  of  dishonesty,  as  incur  the  penalty  of  hard  labor  for  life* 
.  71.  Outlawry,  is  the  forfeiture  of  afuan's  civil  rights, andpf 
his  proportfT,  and  of  his  capacity  to.maintain  an  act^a^vajl^ 
it.expo^s  him  ta  be, seized  by  any  one  wheireypr  he  Uea.1^4' 
and  jcast  into  prison,  to  abide  a  trial.  .This  punishment. j|i 
inflicted  upon  the  application  of  an  aggrieved  party^  wfa^ 
a  man. has  fled  from  Uie  pursuit  of  justice,  and  is  not  ftppi^ 
hended. ^  < 

i  72.  Branding,  it  is  conceived  ought  to  follow' the.  repetitioB 
of  every  public  conviction  of  a  crime  which  carries  with  it 
the  punishment  of  solitary  imprisonment,  and  ought  also  t# 
follow  the  frst  public  conviction  of  every  heinous  offence, 
punishable  by  solitary  imprisonment;  such  as  the  greats 
sort  of  frauds,  embezzlement,  and  forgery,  aqd  stealing  with 
force.  Malicious  Injuries,  Perjury,  Subornation  of  Per- 
jury, Conspiracies  to  charge  anotner  with  ,.a  crime  falsdlv, 
or  to  instigate  another  to  commit  a  crime.  Branding  oxkffii 
also  to  accompany  all  punishments  of  transportation,  and 
hard  labor  for  life.  Branding  is  a  very  efficacious  instru- 
ment of  punishmept,  although  lately  cast  into  disuse,  it  being 
certainly  no  comfort.  It  might.bo  made  serviceable  for  the 
future  recognition  of  thQ  criminal  on  the  following  plan — 

Let  the  places  of  session  be  numbered,  and  at  ea^  place  let  a 
registry  of  convictions,  producing  the  punishment  of  branding,  be 
kept. 

These  two  numbers  should  then,be  branded  on  the  body  of  the 
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convict,  one  over  the  other,  in  the  manner  of  afraefion :  hewoulii 
thus  carry  about  with  him  at  all  tinus,  a  record  of  hu  identity  and 
former  life* 

To  show  at  once  the  nature  of  his  former  crimes,  should  the  fi- 
gures become  obliterated,  the  marks  might  be  arranged  thus :  Crimes 
ofthefi,  to  be  marked  on  the  right  side  of  the  back;  (f  fraud,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  back:  of  lasciviousness^  on  the  right  breast;  of 
malice,  on  the  left  breast,  A  convict  doomed  to  perpetual  inwri- 
sonment,  to  be  marked  on  the  forehead  and  hot n  cheeks,  if  the 
marks  are  obliterated^  or  become  indistinct,  the  executioner  is  to 
'  rebrand  the  parts,  and  he  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  examine  the  convicts 
*  body  from  ttme  to  time,  to  ascertain  how  the  fact  is. 

78.  Emasculation,  Amputation  of  offending  members. — ^When 
the  nse  of  these  is  perverted  to  acts  of  deep  injury  again^ 
individuals^  or  to  acts  of  great  outrage  on  morals^  it  seems 
only  reasonable  that  the  owner  should  be  deprived  of  what 
he  uses  so  mischievously^  as  in  cases  of  Rape,  and  Sodomy, 
and  perhaps  in  aggravated  cases  of  Seduction,  tod  Adultery. 

74.  Transportation  to  a  remote  place  selected  by  the  Govern- 
ment,  is  adapted  to  cases  of  criminality  which  require  a 

|hcaw  penalty,  and  an  exile  from  family  and  connexions ;  but 
which  wduW  yet  leave  the  offender  an  opportunity,  by  amend- 
ed conduct,  to  regain  some  personal  comforts  in  a  new  sphere 
of  existence.  It  is  well  suited  for  female  offenders  who  are 
toot  thoroughly  abandoned,  particularly  where  an  increase  of 
population  is  an  object.  It  ought  always  to  be  for  life,  for 
H  convict  who  has  suffered  the  disgrace  and  contamination  of 
transportation,  cannot  be  received  back  to  his  country  with 
advantage  or  satisfaction  to  himself,  his  family,  or  his  neigh- 
bours; Branding  and  forfeiture  of  property  and  of  civil 
rights,  ought  to  accompany  this  penalty,  but  the  two  forfei- 
tures might  be  remitted  in  part,  or  wholly,  if  the  previous  good 
conduct  of  the  convict  merited  such  a  favor  from  Government. 

75.  When  a  criminal  has  incurred  the  penalty  of  transpor- 
tatiofi,  whose  age  exceeds  fifty,  the  penalty  should  be  changed 
to  hard  labor  for  life. 

76.  Imprisonment  and  hard  labor  for  life—wte  fit  punishments 
when  the  infamy  of  a  criminal's  character,  owing  to  repeated 
convictions  for  dishones^,  excludes  the  hope  of  reformation, 
or  the  j[>robability  of  his  gaining  an  honest  livelihood  as  a 
free  agent  It  then  becomes  the  duty  of  Government,  to  de- 
prive him  of  a  free  agency  which  he  has  abused,  and  must 
Gontinae  to  abuse.  Solitai^  imprisonment  may  then  be  unne- 
cessary. The  object  then  is,  to  make  him  by  nard  labor,  exo- 
nerate tibe  public  ftom  the  expenses  of  bis  maintenance  and 
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safe  coatody  as  much  as  possible*  For  tbis  iiarpdae  con^cts 
may  be  xoii^Ied  together,  if  by  such  means  their  labpr  piay  be 
made  more  productive,  or  the  expense  of.  prpvidijog,  for  them 
may  be  If^sseped*  .  Crimii^  tho^.s^i^tenced  ought  tp  be 
branded  on  eftchcheek^  aud.oo  tV fprehead,  vfii)x  the lettfis 
I.  R.  (for  incorrigible  fogak)^  and  ]i)e  si^ei^t^  to  ti;ie.  JforCeU- 
qre  of  property  and  Ci^ilRi^bts,    . 

76.  h^Qtbf  thfi  last  dreadful pfii^ty  of  the .  ia^»i^  i^.^eK^yed 
vfied  9iot  be  frequently  ri^currea  to,  if  the  minor  pdni^h^oi^nts 
be  divested  of  their  preseut  admixture,  of  cpqfpjrts  ^nd  ii^do|- 
genci^s,  and  be  executed  with  strictne^^s.  fn  ca^^  qf  M9rd0r, 
Incendiarism,  Bunvl^,  Treason,  and  Co^nipg^  this  dreadfiil 
penalty  must  still  be.  enforced, 

77.  Death  with  previqus  amputation  of  the  Aoaifc.— When  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  commission  of  a  crime,  or  to  proveut 
detection  upon  having  committed  it,  or  from  a  cruel  disposi- 
tion. Murder,  or  the  attempt  to  commit  murder,  is  found  to 
accompany  fiie  commission  of,  or  attempt  to  commit,  any 
Clime  of  Stealing,  Burglary,  Coining,  Rape,  Incendiarism, 
or  Perjury,  the  double  penalty  may  i>i*operly  follow  the  dou- 
ble crime:  besides,  the  corporal  suffering  of  amputation^  and 
the  terrors  of  its  appearance,  would  proWbly  operate  on  the 
fears  of  some  maletactors,  on  whom  the  mere  abstraction  of 
existence  has  ftdled  to  excite  sufficient  dread,  and  caiise^  them 
to  forbear  an  intended  murder. 

78.  A  Boy  or  Girl  under  16  years  of  ag^,  cdnvicted  of  ft 
crime  which  involves  the  penalty  of  death,  or  haM  labor  for 
life,  may  have  the  penalty  mitigated  to  transportation  fl>r  life 
in  the  discreti<m  of  the  court 

79.  Whenever  a  criminal's  life  is  forfeited  to  the  law,  his 
body  ought  to  bedelivered  to  the  use  of  the  public^  to  b€|^a- 
tomiised. 

80.  The  boifies  of  persons  who  take  away  their  own  lives, 
9iight  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  public  in  like 
manner. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  SMJIARRASSED  AND   INSQIiV^^T   DEBTORS. 

There  ate  connecting  liiik»  between  riglit  and  wrongs  wUoh 
it  is  impossible  to  pbM^  m  either  class  in  wand  terms.  Tins 
with  insolvent  -debtoxs,  we  cannot  at  once  xslass  them  as  4is^ 
honestpeesons,  nor  can  w»  acquit  tfaemgeaemtljrof  being^^cK 
A  particular  copter  is  therefore  allott^  to  distingaiafa  &e 
different  characters  of  insolvency,  .and  the  twitmentdue  to 
each,  before  we  enter  upon  tiie  classing  of  crimes  and  offeaoes. 
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Ofiie  lfWim^ofepAat¥iaiUl  mid  insplvenpMti^rs. 
It  is  proposed'  t6  treat  embarrassed  and  msblvent  debtors 
^n  the  foH^win^  principles. 

81.  To  subject  the  nianag;iemeikt  of  the  debtor*s  affairs  to  the 
dlreetioti'of  meetings  (yt  his  creditors,  under  the  control  of 
ft  tommissibijer  teamed  in  th^  law. 

82.  If  embarrassed  but  not  insolvent^  tb  grant  d  %cens6 
exempting  him  flrom  legal  processes  for  a  given  time. 

88;  If  insolvent,  to  take  att  \he  property  he  has  unappro- 
priated,to  ^vide  itrateably  kmong  tne  creditors,  and  to  relieve 
the  debtor  from  faitl^er  claims,  subject  l^owcver  to  anvnetr  pro- 
perty it'hicli  he  may  dcquire  being  liable  for  (he  denci^nc^  of 
his  dividends,  under  certain  regulations,  and  subject  also  to 
his  being  punished,  if  his  hisolvency  be  declared  to  hedisho' 
nesi  or  adpable,' 

Of  a  i^pluntary  surrender  t^fbe  debtor^s  effects. 

84«  A  debtor  finding  himself  insolvaBt^. or  unable  to  pay  the 
demands  of  hU  ^Mdiiora,  may  aad  ought,  to  tender  a  volun- 
taJQrpvexieHmid.  fRtxrender  of  hin  effeets  to  the  connmiseioBer  of 
his  district*  and  upon,  his  doiu^  se,  all  processes  f^inst  him 
for  debts  iihall  be  suapeaded. 

^  From  the  time  of  his  making  such  tender,  until  he  receive 
-'a licenae/ or uniji  his  effects  are  taken  possession  <of  by 
the  commissioner,  he  is  to  hold  his  property,  and  to  maimge 
faia  s&hcs  in  trust  for.  his  cseditord,  imd  slricUy  to  aeconnt  to 
tt«m  for  hi#  posscBsioD  thereof,  and  his  dealings  tberamtb, 
.  as  an  agent  to  his  principaL 

Of  a  claim  for  sequestration  of  the  dtbtor*s  efficts,  at  the  instance 

of  a  creditor. 
66.  A  debtor  is  io  be  deemed  a  bankrupt,  if  with  apparent 
intent  to  avoid  or  delay  the  demands  of  a  creditor,  or  a 
l^al  process  for  debt,  he  depart  from  his  dwelling  house, 
or  cause  himself  to  be  denied  to  a  creditor,  or  a  creditcH^'s 
agent,  when  at  home ;  or  if  he  grant  or  assign  his  property 
to  another,  without  a  iust  consideration,  or  cause  it  to  be 
sequestrated,  or  suffer  nimself  to  be  outlawed ;  and  also  if  he 
fail  to  make  pavment,  or  satisfaction  for  any  outstanding  bill 
of  exchange,  which  he  has  accepted,  or  any  promissory  note 
or  undertaking  to  pay  a  specific  suDd  of  money,  which  he  has 
issued,  for  a  period  of  two  months  after  tlie  time  when  any 
such  bill,  note,  or  undertaking  became  due ;  or  shall  fail  to  pay 
any  sum  which  he  soay  be  directed  to  pay  by  a  Court  of  Law 
or  Equity,  for  twamomths  after- the  said  payment  shaH  have 
become  due,  or  shall  vemaii^  in  confinement  for*two  months, 
under  any  piooesses  for* debt,  or  being  under  legal  surest  or 
detention  for  any  debt,  shall  escape  from  custody*  Q^qqIp 
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^97.  Jtf >  a.creditqi:  to  tfai^  oiaouat of^  de^lcurfr  t/o  4b/^  c(wiQi«r 
sionarupon  oath,  that  his  debtor  has  committed . .an  a^of 
bankruptcy^  or  if  he  proye  by  a  atat^ne^t^ofcirpnmstaDcey 
that  the  debtor  baJ9,oomaiitted  firapd  or  di^JiQua^ty  4igaiil^t  hioK^ 
^ind  give  bond  for  iQO/,  to,,the  8a^sfa(:^^pQ;,of  the  x^Wf 
missioner,  to,  ,be  forfeited  to^  the  debtor  in  ,ca$e.he^  j(Ui^ 
creditor),  shall,  hliTe:n^e. an\anjust  deqlaratioii»  the  opnv- 
missioner  n^y,  accordmg  to.  circnmstapcef},.  first  issfie  hi§ 
trarr<{ii.£.,for.'the  seizure  , of  .the  debtor^  bis .  property, .  ana 
papers;.  secQndly>.«<«37zinon.  kirn  tp  shew  cause  why  such  war- 
rant shquldnot.be  issued. 

. .  88.  Upon  3.^,'provisi<^nalsurrendeK/':  or  a  ^ijaequestrqtionH'  of  tb^ 
debtopr^s  effects  tajking  pliace,  t^e  debtor  is  to.  make  out  to  th0 
best  of  bis  knowledge  and  belief>  with  all  rea^ouabledilir 
gence,  and  to  deliver  to  the  co^^amissioner,  a  full,  true,  and 
particular  account,  or  s<?hedule  of  all  the  persons  to  whom  hm 
stands  ]ndebt€)d,.  or  who  claim  to  be  his  creditors^  with  the 
nature  and  amount  of  their  respective  claims,  distinguishing 
such  claim/i>  or  partsof  claims^  as>  he  admitS)  from  such  .as  he 
disputes^  also  of  aU  his  propecty,.  fixed  and  n^oi^ieablieix  wbethef 
in.poss^oii>  ceverijdoD,  ^rem^der^  or  e^q>ec^ncy«  or  in 
security^,  of  aU  places,  peiisions,*  and  annuities,  anid  of  ^1 
propertjib  ^  income  in  taist,  from  which  be  derives,  or  ipnay 
derive  any  advantage,  together  with  ja  fuUi  ,trae»  i^nd  pe^co? 
lar  accountii.pf  aU  debts  owing.^o  hi^,  or  ta  otl^rs  in  trust  foE 
bim..  Giving  the  name,  place  of  ^^ad^^  and>  di^scriptions  of 
all  such  debtors  to  him^  and-  of  theswifiaessaa  Y^hp  can  prom^ 
such  d.ebt3/ai;i4  ^Iso  .of.allhisfreditprs^  ai|4alsa,a«ohedida  of 
wejEoring.appareV  bedding,,  a^ <  working,  tpol^,  pn,use  by  .him^ 
self  and  his  family,  not  ex^^e^iw  ^  v^hip  twenty  pounds^ 
with  the  :i(alae  pf  each  article  respectivelyi  which  a^detp  thei 
debtpr  may  e:(cept frpm  th^.suprfinder  of  his' property,' aiw^ 
i^eserve  for  bis  own  use,  ,  ,       .     r  - 

\  &9.  As  soon  as  the  debtpx  baa*  prepaid  fi  proper  statement  of 
his  affairs,  a  meeting  of  creditors,  is  t5  hd  called  by.  the  con^* 
missioner ;  or  if  such  statement  be  not  produced  within  a  rea^ 
sonable  time,  the  meeting  is  to  be  called  by  the  cpmmissioner 
without  it. 

90.  At  the  Jirst  meeting  of  the  creditors  let  a  chairmoM 
be  elected,  whose  duty^  it  shall  be  to  preserve  order  at 
meetings,  and  to  sign  the  resolutions  of  the  ipeetiugs. 

91.  At  the  Jirst  meeting  of  the  creditors  the  debtor's!  scheduje  is 
to  be  produced  and  considered.  Previous  to  the  second 
meetiog  the  creditors  are  to  send  to  the  debtor  the  particulars 
of  their  respective  claims.  To  these  the  debtor'  isto  affix  hid 
remarks  and  exceptions  in  writing.  At  the  second  meeting  let 
ttese  be  examined  by  the  creditors  at  large,  when,  .or  as  soon 
after  as  the  investigation  is  sufficiently  advanced^  it  must  be 
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detennined  either'to  gran^  the  debtor  "  a  lUense,^  or  to  declare 

92.  If  it  appears,  that  he  has  sdflSeient  property  io  pay  all 
Hs  'debte,  but  that  be  caimot  render  that  property  ttvaflabfe  to 
pay  existing  demands  innnediately,  although  it  is  likely  that 
he  will  be  able  to  render  it  available  within  twelte  motfths,  in 
such  case  he  is  to  render  such  property  avaflable,  with  nil' due 
'speedy  and  pay  over  bis  surplus  receipts  to  a'  trustee,  on 
t^alf  of  his  creditors,  in  consideration  of  his  doing  which  he  is 
fo  have  a  license  !fo  carry  on  his  affairs  free  f*oni  pendmg  aiud 
further  suits  for  debt  on  the  part  of  his  creditors,  for  a  limited 
time,  such  license  however  to  be  immediately  void,  on  his  failing 
to  perfbim  his  duty  to  his  creditors  foithfuUy.  Let  the  license 
be  made  out  and  signed  by  the  creditors  present,  and  let  ttem 
choose  on  their  behalf,*  an  auditor  to  examine  his  accounts 
ftom  time  to  time.  The  Kcense  is  not  to  have  effect  until 
approved  by  the  comTnissioner,  the  same  to  be  notified  by  his 
signature  to  the  license. 

*'98.  Ifthi?  debtor  be  deemed  insolvent,  aminute  Of  the  proceed- 
ing declaring  the  debtor  insolvent,  is  aJso  to  be  sent  to  the  com- 
missioner ;  and  if  the  debtoif  has  not  already  surrendered,  upon 
the  ^ignieitnre  of  a  mq;orffy  of  the  bonajide  creditors  present,  to 
such  minute,' and  ^Uch  minute  being  cpuntersigned  by  the  com* 
mfssiofiler,  the  whole  of  the  pitoperfy  belonging  to  the  debtor  is 
lo  become  sequestrated,  and  tested  in  the  commissioner,  in 
trust 'for  the  creditors  at  large,  and  may  be  taken  possession 
of  by  him,  wifliout  aitry*  Aitlher  act  in  law. 
■  94.  At  the  second  meeting  let  a  manager  be  elected,  to 
manage  the  estate,  under  the  direction  or  control  of  flie  meet- 
ings of  creditors ;  to  collect  debts  duef  to  it,  and  give  discharges 
for  the  same,  to'  investigate  claims  t&ereon,  to  distribute 
dividends,  to  keep  the  accounts  of  lh6  estate,  to  pay  into  the 
hands  of  the  trustee  or  banker,  all  sums  whiich  come  to  his 
han^,  as '  often  as  they  amount  to  100/.  Let  a  trustee  or 
banker  beat  the  same  time  appointed,  to  receive  all  the 
money  collected  for  the  estate,  and  to  pay  drafts  on  account 
thereof,  when  sighed  by  the  chairman,  and  countersigned  by 
the  manager.  Let  ah  auditor  also  be  appointed,  to  examine 
die  accounts  of  the  manager  and  trustee,  and  the  authorities 
aiid  vouchers  for  the  same,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  meet- 
ing and  the  commissioner,  before  a  dividend  be  made. 

96.  At  H  future  meeting,  not  being  sooner  than  fhe  third,  in  the 
iiotice  for  which  the  su^ect  is  to  be  set  forth,  let  the  question 
whether  the  debtor  is  to  be  certified  simply  **  insohent  debtor^ 
&r  declared  to  be  a  *'  culpable,'^  ox  "  dishonest  debtor**  he  con* 
ridered,  and  if  further  to^uiry  be  not  nteessary,  deteirminedl'' 

96.  If  no  acts  of  culpabifity  or  dishonesty  as  a  debtor,  M 
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proved*  against  him^  be  is  to  be  deemed  siaipkly  ^'  nri  irikokj^' 
debtor/^  and  to' receive  "  a  certificate'  to  thiat  effect;  sigi^e^  by* 
the  coaimissioi;ier  of  insolvency* 

97.  If  he  has  protrapted  litigation  witH  hii  crodilors  after  he 
became  insolvent^  merely  to  delay  justice ;  or  if  be  has  mdnlged 
in  gambling,  drnnken^  or  idle,  or  dissolute  habits,  to  the 
injury  of  his  affairs ;  or  i{  he  has  i^eglected  to  keep  proper 
accounts^  or  if  Hq  has  mado  a  conversion  of  his  propetW, 
or  some  part  of  it,  to  benefit  one  person,  or  more,  to  Ifte 
prejudice  of -his  creditors  generally;  br  if/ becoming  itts<>l- 
▼entf  he  has  lived  extravagantly,  or  under  declining^circum- 
stances  has  not  used  his  ^st  endeavours^  by  industry  9Xid 
frugality,  to  repair  his  losses,  or  to  lighten  the  Idss  upon  his 
affairs  to  his  creditors ;  if  he  has  contracted  Ute  greater  part  of 
his  debts  in'  carrying  on  speculations,  having  a  cliaxice  of 
great  gaip,  but  an  evident  ris]^  of  great  loss,  in  which  letter 
event  he  became  involved,  and  unable  to  pay  one  half  df  the 
amount  of  his  debts;  or  if  he  has  not  conducted  himself  ^hll 
respects  as  an  honest  an4  conscientious  debtor,  he  is  to  W 
convicted  and  declared  a  /^  cuhabU  insolvent  debtor /'[  and  an 
such,  ^incur  a  suspension  of  civu  rights  for  twa  years, 

98.  If  he  has  set  up  tmy  fictitious  expense^  or  losses.  If  b^ 
has  applied  to  his  own  use  any  $ums  of  money,  or  any  mov^ea- 
bles  entrusted  to  him  for  saie  custody,  or  a§  ^>it.  V  he 
has  made  any  fictitious  debts  or  bargains  bycoUusion  mUh 
pretended  creditors,  by  means  of  simula.ted  \nltings,  or  by 
making  hiinself  debtor,  without  having  received  any  adequate 
p^r  fair  consideration.  |f  he  has  made  any  Inuudulent  sales; 
baigaiEiS;^  or  gifts,  to  tl^e  prejuclice  of  his  creditors.  If  he  has 
bought  goods  ont)redi^  apparently  to  turn  fhemiato  currency 
without  proQt,  and  in  fact  has  sold  them,  shortly  afterwards  M 
a  )e^$  price,  .and  below  thc^r  fair  value.  If  he  has  artfullY 
obtained  money  op  security  which  is  invalid,  or  loaded  wida  . 
prior  inc^mbraj^ces  which  he  has  not  disclosed,  hud  whiob,  in 
consequence  of  such  incumbrance,  is  not  ten  available  or 
sufl|cjent  (security.  Kafur  "  a  provisional  sarrender/'  or  **a 
sequestration,"  qf  the  debtor*s  property,  ho  shall  firaudulently 
tony^rt  t^e  saine^,  o^.l^b^  proceeds  thei^of,  to  his  own  tse,  or 
;Cause  or  suffw  the  same  to  be  fraudulently  ^ecr^ted,  removed, 
.Or  destroyed ;  or  if  with  intent  to  deceive  his  creditors,  be 
shall  have  kept  aily  simulated  accounts,  or  destroyed  any  ae* 
couj^ts ;  or  if  he  wilfully  render  a  false  or  defective  si^- 
dttie,  or  fail  tx)  produce  any  schedule  to  the  cotnmissiooer 
of  ii^lveiiM?y»  lupoB  being  by  him  required  to  produce  bis 
scbedale ;  or  if  be  conceal  his  books,  or  if  being  a  trader  ha 
has  kept  iK>  books,  or  if  his  books  do  not  shew  a  true  state- 
ment of  debit  and  credit^  frOHfrhis  beginning  to  trade»  dr  for 
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^fiteriod  of^fie^enypars  at  tbe  let^t ;  or  if  he  shall  aot  truly  smd 
f Oily  answer  aU  prop^  questions  put  to  him  in  an  examination 
by  the  commissioner^  or  at  a  meeting  of  his  creditors ;  or  if  he 
shall  not  suprender  himself  ibr  examination^  when  duly  sum- 
moned^ he  is  to  be  convicted  and  declared  '*  a  dishonest  debtor/^ 
and  as  such^  incur  the  penalties  of  solitary  imprisonment 
from  4  tp  !^4  weeks,  and  forfeiture  of  civil  rights. 

d9.  Th^  instnunents  declaring  a  debtor  '^culpatle*'  or  "  dis- 
honest/' Qxust  set  forth  clearly  the  facts  on  which  the  iudgment 
iif  formed,  as.  coming  under  some  one  or  more  of  the  above 
rules.  . 

100.  The  commissioner,  chairman,  manager,  trustee,  or  auditor, 
may  convene  a.  meeting  of  creditors,  by  notice  sent  to  each. 
If  either  a  removal  of  officers,  the  commencement  of  a  suit  in 
law  or  equity,  or  the  certificate  or  conviction  of  the  insolvent^ 
be  Questions  intended  to  be  moved,  the  same  must  be  minuted 
in  the  notice*  Na  meeting'  of  creditors  is  valid  unless  so 
convened. 

.101.  The  meetings  of  the  creditoi:s  are  to  have  the  eeneral 
management  of  the  insolvent's^  estate^  and  to  consider  the 
claims  thereon.  Their  resolutions  are  to  be  e;ovemed  by  a 
majority  present.  When  the  votes  are  equal,  me  chairman  is 
to  have  an  additional  or  casting  vote.  Upon  the  ^pecifiq 
complaint  of  the  debtor,  or  of  a  creditor,  the  commissioner 
may^  if  he  see  fit,  by  his  order  suspend  the  efiect  of  a  resolu- 
tion, and  order  it  to  be  reconsidered  by  the  creditors,  stating 
the  ground  of  his  objection  in  writing.  If  they  persist  in  the 
said  resolution,  they  are  to  give  their  reasons  for  it  in  writing 
to.  the  commissioner.  Xf  he  remain  dissatisfied  he  may  exa- 
mine such  witnesses^admay  be  tendered  on  either  side,  in  open 
court,  and  make  such  order  on  the  case  as  he  judges  to  be 
light ;  provided  that  if  such  order  affect  the  character  of  the 
debtor,  an  appeal  to  a  juiy  shall  lie  firom  such  decision,  at  the 
instance  either  of  the  debtor  or  a  creditor.  The  appellant 
giving  sufficic^  security  to  cover  the  probable  expense  of 
the  appeal. 

102.  The  meetings  of  creditors  to  have  the  po'^er  to  institute 
guits  for  the  protection  or  recovery  of  property  due  to  the  insol- 
vent's estate,  to  prosecute  depredators  thereon,  to  accept 
composition  for  debts,  to  grant  leases  on  the  estate,  to  sell 
such  parts  as  they  may  deem  best,  if  their  claims  may  be 
satisfied  by  the  proceeds  of  a  partial  sale,  to  mortgage  the 
estate,  if.  a  sum  can  be  raised  thereon  si^^cieat  to  satisfy 
their  claims. 

108.  If  the  creditors  leave  the  question  of  the  debtor's 
eert^aie  or  conviction  undecided,  for  an  unreasonable  length 
of  tune>  the  commissioner  may  in  open  court,  giving  notice  to 
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tbe  craditora  of  bis  int^iitioii, .  aad  the  time  aiid ,. place  of  sitting;, 
Gc^Lamiae  witiieBaes,  aod  determine  idie  qu^stioay  altbottgh  no 
previous  reisalutionof  the  creditors  shall  h^ve  tikm  place.   . 

}04r  If  wy  mans^r  or  trustee^  misapply  or  withhold  im- 
properly any.  mcj«?y,  or  securities  for  moiieyt  or  effects  of  di<» 
insolvent  :«stat^>  which  >have  Qome:  tp  bis  haai^,  and  tsai 
to  r^ace.tj^e  saoMi  aceordi^.  to  th^  order  ^f  the  commis*^ 
sioner^  thei.cpmwssioiier^iaay.jin  his  discMioB  seize  thci 
eflfects  of  such  trustee,  or  maoager,  Mul  sell  the  same  ta 
satisfy  the  defhult,  and  also  imprison  die  perscopf  of  the  deferitlt- 
ec  .until  satisfaction  be  made,  or  he  ba  discharged  as.  an 
i«$olvept,(]^btor.  ..     '         . 

..  y^b.  IfdH^j^eJunrmaii,  manager ^  trustee,  or  auditor^  fAisaHl  net 
corri^tly^  «QegligentIy,  or  imskilfully  in  bis  office^  a  gedcNPt^ 
meeti;^  ofrcreditors  may  impeach  hmi^  and  a  subsequent  (m^ 
remove  .hiiPi  and  appoint  aaotber  in  bis  place. 

106.  Upon  the  sequestriation  of  the  debtor's  good^^and  nnOkl 
the  first  meeting,  of  .his  creditorSj,  he.shall  be  .commitl)ed  \0  the 
U[ouse  of  Detection ;  and  if  he  then  fail  to  g^ve  a  true  statement 
of  his  affairsj  or  prevaricate,  or  appear,  to  have  aptedftaudu* 
lently;  or  affoid  treason  to  snspect  that,  he  3^y /abaCQud^ .  he 
is  to  be  recommitted  until  such  time  as  he  gains  ''  a  certifi- 
cate/' or  is  "  convicted/' 

107.  After^a  sequestration,  or  surrender  of  a  debtor'^  pro- 
{yerty,  afid  pending  the  investigation  of  his^- affairs;;,  alimeat 
money  may  be  allowed  to  him,  in  tbe  dii^retion  of  the  com- 
mi^ionettf  ;    . 

]j08«  TbO'CQiiunissloner  may  direct  the  attendance  (as  wit* 
nesses,)  of  tbe  debtorts  wife^  family,  and  servants,  as  'well  as 
of  other  persons,  and  make  such  order  of  payment  for  their 
trouJ>le  and  expenses,  as  he  may  thiid^  fit. 

109.  If  any  person  voluntarily  discover  any  part  of  a  debtor's^ 
property,  wmch  has  been  concealed,  after  fbr^-two  days  from 
ithe  order  fbr  surrender,  or  after  the  debtor  has  :giveh  in  bis 
schedule  of  efibcts,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  5/.  per  cent,  on  th^ 
valii^  of  the  property  BO  discovered. 

110«  If  a  debtor  receive  a  certificate  from- the  commissioner, 
that  he  is  simply  an  ''  insolvent  debtor,"  he  shall  be  exempt 
from. all  claimis  fosr  the  debts  he  then  owes,  until  such  time,  if 
ever,  as  he  acquires  so  much  new  propertv,  as  besides  his 
tools,  apparel,  furniture,  and  a  moderate  and  necessary  por- 
tion of -stook  in  trade,  is  sufficient  to  pay  one  fciurtb  part  of  the 
amount  of  debts  then  remaining  unpaid,  and  from  time.to  time^ 
as  often  as  his  surplus  property  shall  aimount  to  one  fourth  oCthe 
old  debts  remaining  unpaid  after  the  first  dividend,  he  ^all 
divide  the  same^  until  the  debts  are  extinguished,  provided 
ttiat  if  the  debtor  fail  to  use  his  best  assistsmce,  ia  recovering 
4ebt8  owing  to  his  estate,  or  to  dispose  of  property  belonging 
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tohisestate,  and  duly  td  accoimt  for  the  samfe;  or  if  he  con- 
oeal  any  property  which  he '  ought -to  bwre  acoooAted  fbr^  or 
surrendered;  or  if  he  live  extravagantly,  or  gamMe,  or  give, 
or  assign  his  gains  aWay  to  die  prejudice  of  hjs  cteditoirs, 
while  his  debts  remain  undischarged;  or  acqairiiig  such  imew 
property,  he  fail  to  divide' it  as  often  as  it  amounts  to  one 
fourth  of  the  amount  of  debts  he  left  unpaid  ^  aforesaid,  or 
within  six  months  afterwards/  his  oertifioate  shall  be  vdid, 
and  the  protection  aUbrded  thereby  cease. 

111.  Fromthe  thneth^ta'deblor  is  deckred  insolvent  alt 
property  he  may  acquire  becomes  Mable  to-  seqnestrati6n, 
under  the  order  of  the  commissioner,  (subject  to  the'lipiitation 
provided  in  lalror  of  such  as  obtain  certificates  of  simple 
insolvency,)  until'  such  time  as  his  debts  are  discharge ; 
and  upon  the  representation  of  a  creditor  to  ttie  commissions, 
that  the  debtor  has  acqidred  any  new  propertyy  or  of  adisoov^ 
6f  old  property,  whidi  he  concealed  under  a  foriner'extaSu- 
xuition,  tlie  commissioner  may  resume  the  powers  of  sequestra* 
tion,  beftn-e  used,  and  retake  the  debt<Mr  and  his  tt^cts,  itod 
rc^semble  his  creditx>rs/  and  institute  a  new  enquiry  into  the 
(Mite  of  bis  affairs,  and  distribution  of  his  effects. 


CHAPTER  Vir.  • 

Jl  de$criptiQn  aud.cks$ifiaUiQu  of  Offences  and  Qrimen^Wth  lAcir 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  offeneeSwUch 
disturb  society,  foads  to  a  o<mclvBioa,  thattiitt  whole  results 
either  from  dishonmt  ammpts  on  the  propirty  ^  €itkert}  from  tift^ 
goititrntd  oankn/w^  or  l¥om  reiisiafueto,  tntd  ainme'Of  the  aimini^ 
tration  of  justice.  Hie  whole  are  thereforcrami^ed'ai^r  we 
or  other  of  these  three  grand  divlsioM*      .  •    :     i  -'•    '  *•< 

The  ^first  dkisiw^,  Dishonvstt,  is  resolvted  into  two  s^c^ 
tiom:  first,  Cheating,  which  is  procuringr  a  willing  surrenderor 
another's  goods  by  artful  mea3Qis«*--Secondly ,  StMiitg;  which  is 
taking  another's  goods  against  faiS'  will.  -  The  second  division, 
Un6ovbii)4Bd  FASi»fONS,  is  also  resolved  fn«o  two  sedtibns: 
first.  Lust;  and  secondly  Molii^tf.    The  third  dimmft,  Ofpenci^ 

AGAINST  ANO  IN  fUB  ADArmifiTtlAtlOH  OF  JuSTtOB,  isahiO 

subdivided  into  two 'sections:'  first.  Offences  in  l^alproeed^ 
ifigs;fieeoniiyi^()fefn^ajffieti9^4heOmeihimettt/ 

In  each  class  the  lighter  omnoes  are  placed  first,- the  <rert 
follow  according  to  their  weight,  as  iieany  as  darcimstanees 
will  permit. 

The  development  of  the  successive  steps,  whidi  lead 
io  the  higher  acts  of  criminally  in  each  class,  is  an  interesting 
subject  of  contemplation. 
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OFFENCES  AND  CRIMES. 
1st  DivittOfi—DISHONESTT. 

Section  Ist-^HEATING. 

Frauds  of  varioiis  kinds. 

Withholding  another's  property^ 

Embezzlement 

Forgery. 

Coining.  '  ... 

Section  2nd.— Stbajli  KG. 
Pilfering. 
Priyateiy  stealing; 

Stealing  with  force,  but  without  putting  in  fear. 
Stealing  with  force,  and  puttioig  in  fear. . 
Burglary. 

2nd  Division.— UKGOVEHNED  PASSIONS* 
Section  1st. — Lust. 
Indecency. 
,    Solicitation  of  chastity. 
Seduction  of  ch^as^* 
Adultery^ 
Polygamy. 

Incest  '    ^ 

Sodomy. 
Rape. 

Section  2nd«-^|f  axicb. 
Slander. 
Challenging. 
Assault. 
Battery.      . 
Affray. 

Rout  -  ,  * 

Riot 

Cruelly  to  animals. 
Malicious  iniwes  of  various  kinds. 
Homicide* 

8rd  Division.~OFFENCES  AGAINST  AND  IN  THE 
AI)J«lNISTRATION  Op  WSIICE. 

Section  Ist^^PFf  BMOJ^S  in  LB64L  peocxj^^gs^. 

Breaking  ptfsoti. 
Contempts  of  Court. 
Ferjuiy. 
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Sabomation  of  pei3iu<^ , 

ConniTance  at  cris^p.^     >      ,  ,  , 

Refnsal  of  aid.      ^  *  * 

Illegal  combinatioii.  " 

.    Conspiracy.  - 

Accomplices,  accessaries,  and  reoeiirevs. 
.    Abuse  of  authority  in  public  functionaries. 

Section  2nd.~0PFBNCBS  apfboting  thb  Govbrnmbnt. 

.    Crimes  and  offences  against  tbe  exterior  safety  of  the 
State. 

Crimes  and  offences  against  the  interipr  safety  of  ifae   . 
State. 

Sedition. 

Treason. 
'  Connivance  at  treason. 

Crimes  an^  offences  by  jodiciary' ffiid   adfldldstrtitl^e 
authorities  against  civic  rights. 


OF  OFFENCES  AND  CRIMES. 

113.  Thb  law  commands  all  pb&bons  not  to  commix  tab 
dvfbngba  amd  orimbs  dbscribbd  in  thb  vimst  column,. un1>br 

thb   FBNALTIBS   8BT  AGAINST  bach   OFFBNCB  AND  OBIMB,  BBSPBO^ 
TIVBLY,  IN  THB  8BC0ND  COLUMN. 

Fint  l>ivmoii.--DISHON3BSTY. 
Fifst  Section—- Chbatinq. 

FiftST  COLUMX.  SSQDVI^  CoL, 

113.  Chbating  ft  tke  procuring,  or  the  attttnpt  to  procure 
the  surrender  of  the  property  of  miotXer  by  a  /o/ie  pretence  or 
dUkoneit  contrivance,  cu  in  Oie  following  Frauds. — 

114.  Oaining  tiie  pouesmn  of  good$,  under  the  promise,  ^^^!^]^^^' 
expresied  or  implied,  oiimmedtatopfyment,  wd  id>sc0iiding  ^^^^}  ^ 
with  snch  goods,  or  failing  either  to  make  snchpayxneilt  '    ' 
when  demanded,  ot  to  retium  snch  goods  if  demanded*  ^wtatv  iin. 

115.  A  minor  representing  himself  to  be  of  age,  and  gain-  prioSaco?^ 
ing  possession  of  goods  nuder  mtdh  falae  pr^tepce.  i  tots w)B^s. 

116.  Receiving  money  to  do  a  thing,  md  wiljulfy  failing  Spliiaiy  impt, 
in  the  performanee.                                                  .  i      o  xtoisweeks. 

U7.  U€premutisng  a  thing  on  sale,  or  for  depiVHt.jin.iMiuryiiiipt. 


loan,  to  be  theprotfiice  of  a  different  pia€e,  or,  to  be  ^9k4^% ,  \^ 
ftrent  mattrial,  mmt^attnrep  naiwre^  or  guality^  to  lAoA  It . 
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F1B8T  COLUKV.  '    • 


[« 


SaeojiD  Cei. 


Teally  iB,  aad  proeittiag  an  exc^smve  piice^^r  joaiii  m  cpn-^ 
seqtienco  of  such  reprBBentation* 

118.  Axtfally  mMitutmg  in  the  delivery  of  goods»  aa 
article  of  inferior  value  to  the  tliing.be«igl|U 

119.  jSiUeraHng  a  t;ofiiiiibdit|^  forsale^  witb  an  artii:Ie 
of  a  different  detenptiamg  and  in/mor  gualitp  and  ipo^tfe  to 
what  is  denotod.  .  . 

190.  jiduUmUitig  B^omav^oiitj^  M^  ^ 
reur^  description  to.  what  is  denoted^  axid  whioii  is.aIaotij»* 
wholaome.  <,    ,    .        .  :  ^    ..      « 

121.  Fabricating  er  uttering  afabe  oertifiedte  of,  sielme»  or 
infirmity,  to  exoase  (be  cert^eo  from  the  perfoimanoe  -ot  a 
puhlicdutv.  .        .,  . 

1221  Falricatingor  uttering  a  false  certificate  of  character  or 
misfortunes,  calciilat6dte<draw  ihb  b^ievolmce  of  GrOYem' 
ment^  or  of  individuals,  toward  the  individual  designated, 
whether  the  falsehood  consi^  in  the  name  of  the  certifier, 
or  of  the  facts  oeitified. 

123.  Fabricating  jor  uttering  a  fake  certificate  of*  a  e^insflfU'fi 
character,  i  .      '  . 

^  ^If,  as  to  tbe^ehasacter  of  the  serrantsonly^    '  ■.'   o    1 

124.  If  as  to  thei  iMfse.  er.'jBkaracter]ofK4i0  4ei4ifiieft^'9S 
well  as  to .  the  conduct  of  the  servant 

125.  Procuring  any  of  the  foregohig  false  cettificatto  id  be 
madeby  gifts  or  promises. 

126.  J^Usely  pretending  to  hmenijfered  a  hs^or^m^^ 
and  procuring  indemnity  or  charitable  aid^iOnjBudi.ipio^ 
tence. 

127.  Procuring  oontribntioDS,  gifts,  or  gyatoities^  ton  a 
charitable  purpmt,  real  or  pretended,  and  divevtuig  sneh 
donation  from  the  destination  intended  by  the  /givw  to.  >the 
use  oj  the  receiver*      '-  ■  .    .     - 

128.  Substituting  one  -child  Jor  another,  imposing, a 
child  upon  the  wmA,  as  the  onpring  of  a  wiamaii  who*  is 
not  its  mother.  * 

129.  Bribing  a  candidate  in  a  race  or  exercise  not  to 
w;in.  •  4    <;  t' 

.    MO.  Giving  drugs,  ot  causing  imfedimenh,  to  ^Usqoalify 
a  candidate  in a^i^afiear  evemsrfraii  wimiiqg. 

181.  PlK^g-vnikkfalse  Ace  or  cards* 

1S2.  Selling  ^ds  by^  or  having  in>posBe88ion  and  appa- 
rently in  use> /we  iPf^A^^  or  ^neo^  '        .... 

1^.  Artfufly  using  a  name  in  ^aid^  mannnBiaS'tO'nDpQrt 
that  another  person  of  a  similfir  name  .is  ihe  petson  meant, 
and  procuring  property  cm  the  understanding  so  conveyed. 


4SoUtaryij9j 
1  to  IS  w( 

S^liearjr  ifiipi. 
1  to  IS  weeU 


25 


Solitary  io] 


S  to94w< 


Solitary  i 


lopt 


Solitary 
410-94 


Tine  or  ioapt. 
*"  i  to6wedks. 
'S  Sifttiuijialito 

8,to  84  weeks. 

Solitary  inipt. 
etoMmit. 

Solituyimpt 
icoitwiekft. 


Solitaiy  imt. 


BoWiury  impt 
»ajtolft«fedka 

SoUti^iiMt^ 
1  to  l£  wedu. 

Solitary  iDiBt 
8  to  94  weed. 
Solitary  impt. 
ISweeb.  ^'' 
SuKtary  iupt 

Solitary  impT, 
4  to  IS  weeks. 
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First  Column. 


'  134.  V9^alf3i^^lpt^l|0B^i^ 
another  for  goods^  and  prociiring  them  on  fiiidi'pfeteiiGe4 

185:  FftL^lf  awBOQliig-  fhe  navu  and  ptntm  of  oiMher^ 
and  5btaining  property  on  snch  pretence* 

180.  Falsely  pretepiaing  to  an  authoriiytov^  'or  a  'pctper  ^ 
doin^  a  tUngf,-  and  pvooming' property  to  iaxercis^  aada 
authority  or  power* 

187.  Falsely  pretending  to  a  residence  in,  theposieimK 
of^  or  right  and  title  io,-  an  estate^  an  office,  or  to  move** 
ablesy  and  procnrine  property  on  such  pretence. 

188.  Fabefy  reading  (jmr,  or  describing  the  t^ior  pf  a 
deed,  will,  op  iMtnment,  conveying  propecty.or  rights  .and 
thereby  causing  a  person  to  execute  it,  to  the  prejudice  of 
himself  or  anotiier. 

189.  Destroying  or  damag^  a  veud^  oar  ite  doatents^  with 
intent  to  defraud  theip»tirers  of  either* '        

140.  Setting  fire  to  a  buildings  or  io  its  contents;  or  to  stock, ' 
(the  firing  of  which  cannot  extend  to  the  property  of  another^) 
with  intent  to  4eftatid  the  imuren  of  ihe  same.  ^     *    . 

141.  Setting  fire  io  a  building,  or  to  its  contents,  or  to 
stock,  (the  firing  of  which  mm  extend  to>tfae  property  of 

aaotker^  with  kitent  io definkud  ibe^insurers  of  oie  samei  . 

•  >   »     ^\ •     •  •      . 

WiTHIf O^OmG  >lirOTHBR's  PKOPERTy.  ^ 

149.  Withholding  another's  propbrty. — When  any 
man's  goods faU  into  thekands  of  another  kffindim,ly  mistake  m^ 
dMfery^'hy  being;^  l«ft  -duon^  fosgetpdness,  by  being  tmben 
from  a  thitf  or  suspected  person,  or  by  being  l^t  on  a  trust, 
or. for  a  purpose  wlldch  hairooased,  or  in  any  other  way,  ttie 
holderifl  to. reitot^^ArjfooA  to  the  right  onmer,  iHsbkoow 
him,  and  if  he  .does  not  'know  him,  or  where  be  isito  be 
found,  he  is  to  make  reasonable  enquiries,  to  find  him  out, 
and  for  his  trouble  thMcia,  he  is  toreceiye  a  fair  recompense  ' 
from  file  owner,if  found;  but  if  hismiqairies  ave  notsorocsB- 
ful  hb  is  to  deposit  the  goods  in  the  town-hall,  or  green-yard  ^ 
of  Ustownsmp* 

143.  Let  a  place  or  places  be  provided  in  each  town- 
ship, with  an^  officer  or  officeHi  to  superintend  it,  in  which 
an  stray  goods  found  in  tlie  towashij^  and.  country  . 
around  it  shall  be  deposited.  The  deporitor  is  to  leore 
a  description  of  the  clvcumstances  .under  which  the 
I  property  caojie  to  his.  hands  sealed  up,  and  he  is  to 
receiye  an  acknowledgment  under  the  hand  of  the  officer, 
for  the  Sieposit.  A  sll^  indication  of  the  things  found  is  • 
to  be  advertised  frcm  time  to  time,  if  the  goods  are  of  cur* 
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teat  jsiue,  o*  a  fhll  account,  ff<hily  of  taltfi  td  dfe  b%iic1f  ; 
when  goods  are  reclaimed,  fhe  owner  is  to  pay  to  the  depo- 
sftbr  one  fiftb  of  the  valne,  if  fhe  valtie  U  uhder  ten  poandii ; 
one  tenth  b^  the  valae  if  under  fwehty  potitf  ds;  5ne  twen1d<$tli 
if  abore  twent^pomids.  Ifllile  goods  b(^  of  cnn^ntvttlilie,  and 
notreclaimed  indue  time,  let  them  be  returned  to  tke  finder;  '  - 
but  if  the  goods  be  not  of  current  yalue,  suth  as  dec^s  or 
writings  conveying  or  securing  tifr6perty,'let  th^tli  h6  r^' 
tained  and  properly  registered  f&i'  reietenCe,  dUting  twenty' 
years;  if  not  then  claimed,  let  them  be  AeftiicM  of  destroy- 
ed. Pde  time  f6r  the  retention  of  goodii^  of  currtnt  vtfue 
is,  if  the  ^oods  are  of  a  perishable  nature,  as  long  a  time,  . 
not  exceeding  S  months,  as  fhey  can  be  kept  without  end^- 
eering  their  loss;,  if  animals,  so  long  a  time,  not  excec^ng 
3  months,  as  that  tiie  expensie  bf  th^hrk^  shall  anumnt 
to  one  third  of  their  apparent  Talue;  of  all  (nthet  goods  9 
months. 

144.  WidAoMing  the  goods  6f  another  in  wMth  thi<  %?*  '*?^ 
holder  has  no  right,  but  where  tiie  holder  shews  satisfadto^   »Wto^  • 
rily  flmt  he  had^io  dishonest  intention ,  but  omitted  to  restore 

the  property  through  negligence,  or  detained  it  on  apparent 

right,  although  it  may  Effort  to  b($  erroneous.  v        u 

145.  Withholding  the  gooA  of  ^ptber  in  which  the  hqlder  ^  JJfof  uJJ  ^ 
Jias  no  right,  and  whtre  no  good  pka  6f  excuse,  nor  ihat  of  *  goods  ^euin- 
negligence  mei^y  is  established.  .    i  ^  ^ 

146.  Withholding  a  lost  mi  if  ExcJutnge,  IhtOt,  or  ottfer   ^isc,  tw^- 
order  for  paynretit  of  money,  wfech  the  holdc^  liaS  found,   J^^  ^^aiJl 
or  cannot  she#  that  he  has  fiidrly  crime  by'.       '        ^    .  or  onicJ 

147.  Withholding  a  hst  BiH,  dfafu  or  ordei^  fdk-'  teorfey, '  >niE,  thwc 
which  the  holder  has  found.  Or  cannot'  sbew  fteit  helias   <ini«  *tl»en- 
fahfly  come  by,  tod  presenting  it  for  payment  lA  Us  own   j!^^^**!^ 
person  or  by  an  agent.  v  ^s%a^mmo»* 

.     £lftBBULBllJBIIT. 

148.  JBmftc^zfet^fnf  is  the  dMit^nest  conV^^M  *f  goodar,  ^ 
money,  or .  securities  fOr  mone^,  Ititrusted  to  an  agent  '       \ '   . 
for  special  purposes  on  bdialf  of  a  prii^eip«^,  td  6fli^  pur«       . 
poses,  for  his  (the  agent's)  own  use  01*  benefit.  ' 

1^;  A  workman  Or  4e7*tanf  intrrfsted  with  goodi  to  wotk  SoGtiH^  iniBt 
voith  or  to  manufacture,  repair,^  improTe  or  preseiYe,  siflHrig,  i  !•  M  wMi 
pledging,  changing,   ot  mfsttsing  ^nch  goods  for  his   Own 

benefit  or  purposes^  or  failing  to  return  sucfc '  goods  wh« 

•  •       .  «  -         ■       •  -•       (  ,  •    •  .    •  • 

'  This  carries  wiiji  k  JIMiimm^  IGosU,  mA  tHmitm  M  cifirotiia)^  msk 
ntlty. 
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duly  demanded,  and  without  lawful  escajie  for  witbhoMing 
the  same. 

150.  An  agent  or  servant,  ^trusted  with  goods  or  money 
for  sale  or  exchaxige  on  behalf  of  the  owner^  ^PpIyiAg  the 
said  goods  or  money,  ox  the  proceeds  or  part  of  either  to 
his  own  nse  or  benc^t, 

151.  An  agent  or  servant  intrusted  with  the  distribution 
or  collection  of  money  or  goods  on  behalf  of  hi3  principal, . 
applying  either  to  his  own  use  or  benefit* 

1S2.  A  banker,  merchant,  broker,  attorney,  or  other 
agent,  seUing,  pledging,  or  .applying  for  his  own  benefit, 
any  goods,  money^  or  securities  for  money  left  with  him 
for  safe  custody. 

N.  B.  IdS^  It  is  not  embestlement  for  an  agent  to  reoeire 
any  dividends  or  profits  on  securities  deposited  with  him, , 
nor  for  a  mortgagee^  tmstee,.or  person  having  a  lien  on  se^ 
corities  i^  his  hands,  to  make  such  disposal  of  securities  or 
asMts,  as  the  law  justifies  him  in  doipg,  nor  is  one  trustee 
or  paitner  accountable  for  the  embezzlement  of  another. 

FOEGBRY. 

154.  FoROBRY  is  th€i  falsely,  subfiUy,  and  wilfully* 
making,  alterin^or  counterfeiting  any  Deed,  Will,  Testa^  . 
ment,  or  Bond,  Writing  obligatory,  BOl  of  Exchar^e,  Pro- 
missory note.  Draft,  orW  arrant  for  payment  of  money ;  any 
'Endoisement  on  either  any  Acquittance  -  or  tteceipt  of  * 
money,  Polioy  of  Insurance^  Certificate,  Seals,  Stamps, 
license^  R^stry,  Record,  Contracts^or  order  for  the  deli- 
very of  goods  or  money,  whereby  another  is  or  may  be 
prejudiced,  and  with  intent  to  defraud  anotiier,  as 

lfi6.  Making  a  $e€ond  deed  and  antedating  H,  with  intent 
to  make  it  wrongfully  prevail  against  a  former  deed, 

190,  Making  a  fraudulent  insertion,  alteration,  or  erasure 
in  any  true  instrument  after  or  even  te^^  It'is  executed, 

197.  Altering  tl^  date  to  accelerate  payment,  or  increase 
the  amount  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange  or  Promissory  note. 

198.  E^iiffgin;  an  Endoisement. 

150.  Amxing  ^ false  Signature^  Acceptance,  or  Endorsement, 
on  a  Bill  of  Exchange,  alt)imi#i  by  a  person  of  the  same 
name  as  the  person  indicated,  with  intent  to  defntud. 

160.  Introducing  writing  in  a  blank  space  over  g,  true  sig- 
nature  with  intent  to  defraud. 

161.  MakUfig  a  wilfulfy  false  minute  or  record  of  facts  by 
ft  poUic  officer,  in  an  o&^iftl  paper,  to  the  prejudice  of  any 
person. 
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162.  CoufUerfeiting  amf  Deed^  Will,  Testament,  Bond; 
Writi$ig  obligatory.  Bill  of  Exchange,  Promissory  note  or 
Draft  pt  Warrant  £or  payment  of  money. 

.  J.63. .  Counterfeiting  or  falsifying  any  pMie  warrants,  or- 
ders,  or  notes  (ot  payment  of  money  or  certificates  of  public 
stock. 

.    164.  Counterfeiting  or  falsifying  any  public  Stamps  or 
Dies. 

165.  Having  in  possession  any  such  counterfeit  or  falsified 
Instruments,  Stamps,  or  Dies,  without  satisfactory  excuse. 

166.  Uttering  any  such  Instruments  or  any  Impressions 
from  such  stamps  or  dies>  or  applying  any  of  them  in  any 
way  to  the  prejudice  of  the  State  or  of  any  individual. 

167.  Gaining  undue  possession  of  any  Public  Seal,  Stang), 
or  Die,  and  using  the  same  to  the  prejudice  of  the  State  or 
of  any  individusa. 

168.  It  is  essential  to  the  offence  of  Forgery,  that  the 
forged  instrument  should  have  the  appearance,  to  common 
observers,  of  a  valid  instrument;  but  the  instrument  is  not 
the  less  a  forgery,  although  if  genuine,  it  were  Voidable,  as 
a  Will  shewing  only  two  witnesses  where  the  law  requires 
three,  or  a  Will  made  in  the  life-time  of  the  alleged  testn- 
tor»  or  even  if  it  were  void  as  a  note  or  draft  where  the  par* 
ties  are  fictitious.  It  is  sufficient  in  the  latter  case,  that 
the  instrument  assumes  that  the  parties  are  real,  and  that 
it  imports  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  drawer  to  direct  sucli 
a  transfer  of  his  property. 

•     C0IN,IN6* 

169.  Counterfeiting  the  legal  coin  of  thexealm. 

•  170.  Having  in  possession  any  such  cpunteifeit  coin,  or 
materials  for  malung  the  same,  without  satisfactory  ex- 
case. 

171.  Uttering  counterfeit  ednloMmngly. 
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llTD 

0HA1RMAN    TO   THB    GJKNEJIAJ^.    COMBllTTEB    0:F    MANAGE- 
ttBNT»   FQB   T^E    AGR1CT2LTI7BAL   ASS0.C1  ATiON$ 
,     .     .  IN    GREAT    BRITAIN; 

BEING  JjS  RJBPLTTO  HIS' LETTER 

*  TO  tHE 

PRESJDBNT  OF  •WnS  B&ASB  OF  TRADE,  &c! 
Views  and  i)£makd5  of  the  agricoltural  ASioclAxioNii 

OP  THE  VINltED  KIKODOM. 


BY  OAPTAIN»  ROBERT  E.  BftdU(*»FO«P. 

''Is  thera'then  soae  niiBoundneas^soine  concealed -ItH^^s^whftfh^i^jr^ 
upiai  them  P* 


^''  but  I  alreadv  percdve  ene,  immebsey  ffttal,  and  deserviDg 
the  most  seiious  a(tM)tiqiu''  «  . 

^'s  LelterstolMSaaHus. 
.*.Ifl_ — _  ^    ••  •  ^    •• 

*your  wftebt  ifJtt,  vAy^lMy;  be  at'fiv©  i*Kaiings  a  bti?hd  bcfoir ttt*  end 
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LETTER 


TO 


GEORGE  WEBB  HALL,  Esq. 

{ 


Dear  SiR, 

X  HE  station  you  fitl  in  societyi  aa  ftn  active^  intelligent^  stirring 
agriculturist,  and  as  Chairman  to  the  General  Committee  of 
Management  for  the  Agricultural  ^Associations  of  Great  Britaio^ 
seems  to  give  you  a  claim  to  be  beard.  Aware  of  tbis^  and  backed 
by  the  suffering  farmers  of  these  Islands,  and  by  the  recollection 
of  ^'  upwards  of  280  petitions^  signed  by  upwards  of  100,000  known 
occupiers  of  land,  occupying  not  less  than  4,000^000  of  acres,''' 

Jou  have  forsaken  the  active  habits  of  your  ordinary  4ife,  and 
ave  come  forth  as  an  economist,  with  a  view  to  school  the 
minister,  as  to  the  only  mode  by  which  that  ruin  may  be  averted^ 
which,  in  common  with  your  brethren,  you  already  feel, to  a  coo- 
,  siderable  extent,  and  an  increase  of  which  you  evidently  apprehisnd^ 
.  To  this  end  you  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President,  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  November  last;  and  to  give  additional  effect 
to  jowr  representations,  the  letter  was  officially  laid  before  the  BAth 
and  West  of  England  Society,  atiheir  last  annual  meeting ;  which 
operation  was  regularly  announced  in  their  public  report. 

Now,  Sir,  if  your  doctrines  are  founded  in  reason  and  truth,  this 
wide  spreading  of  the  knowledge  of  your.  Panacea  must  be  of 
essential  service ;  but  if  they  are  unsound,  in  the  same  proportion 
will  be  the  mischief. 

I  know  you  to  be  an  estipuble  man,  and  a  zealous,  able,  and 
useful  agriculturist.  I  am  therefore  persuaded  you  mean  weU^ 
and  that  you  act  under  a  conviction  that  you  are  right;  hot  it 
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must  DOt  be  foi^otten  that  you,  and  diose  for  wholn  jou  fuct,  do 
not  propose  to  the  minister  to  proceed  ad  inquirendum,hut  on  the* 
contrary,  you  and  yoar  association^  call  upon  him  to  proceed  at  once 
upon  the  facts  you  state,  or  rather  the  asseriiens  you  make :  your 
miqds  are  perfectly  made  up;  you  represent  our  difficulties  as 
clearly  defined ;  dangers^  miseries,  and.  apprehensions  thbt  puzile 
some  of  the  most  powerful  of  our  statesmen,  and  alarm  them  all^ 
arte  at  once  to  be  cured  by  the  nostrum  in  the  possession  of  your 
General  Committee ;  would  to  God  it  were  so ! 

You  Write,  Sir,  under  a  convictioii  that  you  understand  the  great 
question  in  all  its  bearings,  and  although  an  agricultural  advocate, 
you  persuade  yourself  that  you  are  in  reality  advocating  the  interests 
of  all  classes ;  but  I  suspect  you  have  described  yourself  and  your 
associates,  when  you  intended  to  speak  only  of  others.  In  allud- 
ing to  the  many  prejudices  existing  against  you  on  the  questioti, 
you  [observe,  '^  The  great  misfortune  in  all  conflicting  interests  is, 
tblit  mankind  are  generally  so  blinded  and  prejudiced  by  what  they 
conceive  to  be  their  otm  inunediate'  intere$ts,  as  altogether  to  lose 
sight  of  principles  and  facts,  on  which  their  ultimate  and  perma- 
nent good  principally  depends/'*  This  perhaps  was  Avritten 
when  your  bailiff  reported  the  pcice  of  wheat  to  have  fallen  to 
6$.  6d.  the  buriieh 

You  have  thrown  down  the  glove,  as  the  decided  advocate  of 
the  land-occupiers,  the  land-owners,  and  their  doctrines  i  I,  Sif,  have 
picked  it  up,  and  in  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  this  question^ 
a  question  on  which  the  quiet  and  well-doing  of  our  own,  and  other 
countries,  depend,  I  propose  to  dispense  altogether  with  assertionli, 
and  to  proceed  arguendoupon  facts,  and  necessary  deductions  from 
thone  facts. .  In  this  1  understand  the  superiority  of  the  modern  pbi^ 
losophizing  to  consist,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  ancients  ;  no 
dictum  should  be  admitted  into  any  system  or  science,  which  can- 
not be  proved. 

The  best  mode  of  bringk^  the  whole  question,  which  now 
agitates  the  country,  clearly  before  us,  will  be  to  have  a  right 
understanding  as  to  our  distresses. 

Speaking,  or  rfttber  writing,  of  Mr.  Robinson's  m^ans  of  ascer- 
taining die.  true  state  of  the  country,  you  observe^  ^  You  cVin  neither 
know,  nor  conceive  one  half  the  embarrassments  said  difficulties 
which  some  of  the  most  skUful,  and  once  affluent  cultivators  of  the 
soil  are  now  enduring,  by  the  degradation  of  their  capitals  fr6m^  Scc.*^- 
And  in  speaking  of  the  sacrifice  whidi  you  think  b^s  been  nrade  <tf 
agric||Iture|  on  the  shrine  of  commence  and  matiofacturesj  you 
observe,  *'  Which  ii^siz  short  years  has  reduced  and  degraded  alt  W 
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n  point  which  ihe  moat  mAmcholj  ml^niiisl  «e  l|s«e  upon  reeord  * 
im  iwver  vQumivd  u>  predict."^ 

Aodi  ^ou  repres^t  tbAf  these  (^oonj  boAsgi  are  ut  fbi4li  in 
880  petition*  to  the  House  of  Comakoniy  wlach  are  signed  by  nio|« 
than  JOO^OQQ  occupiers  of  land,  and  which  proceeded  from  eierf 
^omij,  two  only  eicepted,  frooa  several  We|sh^  and  SMuiy  Siootok 
pounlies/ 

Upon  this  sad  siihject  lei  us  further  take  the  evidence  of  Mv.  | 

Curwen,  the  representative  of  a  northern  county ;  I  kaow  no  better  | 

authority.  <<  Whcso  he  looked  to  the  state  oPagrieuhuse,  he  would 
^ki  could  the  aoble  lord  he  really  ignorant  that  l6e  agricultantt 
interests  were  in  so  ig^eicked  a  ^ondUion,  that  even  no  aiaietnent 
would  after  some  time  induce  the  cuttivatora  of  the  land  to  ^  on 
ivith  their  labiorai  ?  knowing  as  he  did  theif  privations,  their  disap 
pointments,  their  sufferings,  h^  could  not  but  call  upon  everjr  mipd 
to  adootire  their  exemplasy  patience.'^^ 

Now  let  the  AgrtcviHt^ral  Associadon  of  Httnti^igdonshiae  also  be 
heard ;  Ihej  have  published  an  address  to  the  ^<  occupiers  of  bttd  ;^ 
their  knowledge  of  poHtical  economy  seems  to  be  abjout  upon  a  pea 
with  that  of  the  aasodiation  of  which  you,  Sir,  are  lt|e  head,  and 
organ  of  speech ;  theic  objec^  their  views,  ar^  also  the  same ;  thci^ 
write,  *'  1 6u  (the  occupiers  of  land^)  will  no  doubt  think  it  higa 
^fue  lioudly  to.  call  Upon  the  le^slature  to  take  your  grievances  bito 
ihein  most  serious  consideration,  under  the  pressure  of  whicb^ 
if  not  speedily  redretseJ,  ifcu  must  soon  suA  tp  rise  no  more;^  tbe]i 
then  propounded  a  string  of  cjuestions,  evidetttl^  intended,  like  l^n 
^smm  nu^.t)i£old  Zisca's  skm,  to  athra^d  lyiiipale  the  fanners| 
biat  we  nmy  safely  pass  them  by  wfthoutaoy.  i^pi»bensions4iat  we 
ara  losinfl^  opportunities^  either  of  knowledge  o?  improvements 
Amidslb  some  obserwitions,  in  the  way  ofxoncliMion,  they  encourage 
the  agricultiuists  to  come  boldly  and  lespectCnHy  before  the  legt&k'^ 
ture  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  as  the  only  rational  mode  of  ^  Merl^ 
img>  the  rmn  ^kat  wiU  speedHy  i»penphelfk  them  ^  these  genttesoen, 
aUhaugh  b«d  economislsy  are  nevertheless  the^  bM  witness^  as  l» 
the  state  of  the  country. 

Thie  dislnesaes  that  have  come  upon,  ue  were  ftdly  a^MMed  and 
recorded'  by  the  B^h  and  We^t  ofi  EnglasrA  Sookry^  at  AeiiP  hw# 
WBmI  meeliog.^  And  the  report  of  the  las*  meeting  of  te  Ifonft 
Agrii^uUttnil  Sfipcietyy  uses  the  language  of  despair  ae  te  rami 
tMwA^  From  thiese  sources  easden^  o^  great  distresa  is-  coHeetedy 
Ihem  the  oorlbt  from.  <he;cenli:e,  from,  the  west^  Apoi|i.lbe^a8l. 

Th^  Isufth  i^  thm  Mr  dtatrossea  have  been  progressive  from  tb# 


;p.«^  ^  *P,a«- 

«  Speech,  %8tse8sion/16fla.    Morning  C|rof.  Jantttfy  the  a4tb^ 
^  See  the  reports^ 
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tiffl^  #e  becan  to  enfejftke  blessings  of  peace}  tUe  htsl  errors  of 
o«ir  ijwtem  Do^n  tlieh  t6  tbow  themseWeg.  / 

!]^ttt  we  shall  aed  tliat  tbete  diatreasea  are  not  confined  taagri* 
eultiirb  )-p-^'  By  the  Maocbeater  aiagiatratea  we  are  mformed,  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  ftilljr  appri^d  6f  the  desp  distresses  of 
the  mamt/aciUritig  elaasea  erf  that  exieiiaiVe  po^laiioti  ;"'  and  for 
'  tber :  *^  When  the  people  are  oppressed  with  hunger^  they  do  iiot 
wondte/'  bci  ^gain :  'Vln  Yorkahira  loo  we  team  from  the  Lord 
lieirteattDty  that  fbe  Mayor  of  Leeds  believed  tbat  the  mass  of  the.  • 
popuhlioii^  within  hii  jurisdiotiGii,  was  by  no  ibeana  seditiously  dis- 
posed, but  that  they  were  suffering  most  cruel  privations  through 
want  ef  eftiplofmefstJ'  **  The  iraavera  of  Westleigh  are  repre* 
Resiled  aa  saoennc  most  eniel  privations  from  the  lawness  of  wages** 
Aki  the  state  ol  Glasgow  and  Paisley  is  stated  **  to  exhibit  a  seem 
dfurekhedness  trnparalleledin  theUstory  ofanyarciUied  country**^ 

fiow,  Siij  I  am  of  opinion  tliat  these  reports  and  remarks,  tafeen, 
as  they  are,  from  varied  persons  of  crecht  and  station ;  applyicfg,  aa 
tlifty  do,  to  different  and  remote  sections  of  these  islands ;  speaking, 
as  they  do,  acomoMm  laikgaage  upon  the  subject  of  distress,  are 
quite  enough  for  our  purpose ;  and  paint,  in  colors  not  to  be  misi' 
understood,  the  real  state  of  the  country;  that  is,  the  red  state  of 
its  agrieoltutnl,  oommercnrt,  and  manufsctaring  concerns,  which 
ooncerna  constitute  the  vkah  of  a  nation.  Almack's  and  the  Opera, 
tlw  spienddr  ^  our  baUsy  the  loxory  tf  6ur  dinners^  have  not  per* 
bapls^  yet  visibly  detiined* 

If  we  can  suppose  an  inhabitant  of  LoO'cboo  to  be  made  ae^. 
quainted  with  these  matters,  he  would  immediately  inquire  for  m, 
oauad ;  ate  yois,.  he  would  aak,  embroiled  in  war  i  No,  we  have 
baei'  sik  yearn  at  peace  }  ao  have  also  ovr  nei|^bours.  Have  you 
been  kteij  desolated  by  disease  )  Noy  there  is  no  conntry  under 
heaven  better  peopled,  or  where  the  people  are  more  vigoroik8,t 
nxwe  aotiwe,  and  more  healthy.  Have  you  been  depbpulated  by 
oio  of  those  terrible^  adoniigea  of  Omnipoeence^-bnmcanes,  eartfc^ 
quakes,  or  die  like  i  No^  never ;-  from  such  visitationa  we  are 
•Wholly  free;  and  we  are  equally  reifcioved  from  the  terrible  effecta 
of  htiat  within  the  tropiiiSy  and  the  chilly  effects  Of  die  frigid  aone* 
Then  your  people  are  bad  fcrmei'g!  quite  the  reverse,  in*  no  nation 
oo  earth  ia  the  science  ao  well  undenrtood,'  or  pushed  widi  such 
vigor  and'  succasay  Then  your  inatitutioiia  are  mapotie,  and  the 
eueigies  of  the  peonfe  cramped  in  proportion  i  here  q;ain  you  are 
uMMg ;  DO  nation  fins  instituiioiis  so  weU  adapted  to  promote  the 
bappinesS'Of  man. 

Thema6  Of  LdMM:hoo,  ubahte  to  oomprabend  hbw  pecqpieeau 

*  Protest  by  Lord  Lauderdale,  against  going  into  a  committee  on  the 
^Mitioufl  Meetings  Bill. 
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itarve  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  would  retire  from  the  inquiry  in  defl^ 
pair.  And  surely  you,  Sir,  who  have  looked  only  at  the  sarlace, 
must,  if  you'  thipk  with  atjtention,  be  astonished  at  the  miserable 
State  of  your  country,  in  profound  peace,  enjoying  all  nature  has  to 
bestow ;  (physically  at  least,)  a  country,  according  to  your  own 
account,  *^  the  fertility  of  whose  soil  is  boundless,  and  the  industry 
of  whose  people  is  interminable/'' 

The  solution  of  the  great  auestion  is  variously  given  by  different 
people ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  general  it  is  sufficiently 
childish,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  arrived  at  through  the  passionii 
and  the  prejudices. 

Amongst  these  solutions,  head  and  foremost  comes  **  transitioD 
from  war  to  peace;"  but  we  have  been  nearly  six  years  at  peace  nod 
are  etting  .worse, '  The  clergy  attribute  our  calamities  to  the 
wide  pread  of  blasphemy.  The  loyal  Bxid  the  timid  to  the  Radical 
press ;  and  the  agricultural  community  to  the  importation  of  a 
little  food.  If  the  reverend  politicians  are  right,  the  great,  the  noble, 
the  ancient  institutions  of  these  realms  are  at  the  mercy  of  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Carlile*  If  the  loyal  ore  right,  we  are  in  the  power  of 
Messrs.  Hone,  Wooler,  and  Dolby.  And  if  you  are  r^t,  we 
have  more  to  fear  from  smugglers  than  from  armies. 

N6w,  Su*,if  >ou  will  travel  onwards  with  me,  and  will  exercise  a 
little  patience,  we  shall  presently  see  a  cause  more  adequate  to  the 
ejffect.  But  I  ask  you  to  look  again  at  the  picture  of  distress  we 
have  drawn,  and  then  at  the  caiises  set  forth ;  and  then  say,  whether 
it  be  possilffle  for  siich  a  gigantic  effect  to  be  produced  by  so 
pigmy  a  cause, 

Biit  before  we  go  into  the  real  came,  (for  you  know  that  from 
the  days  of  Newt6n,  alle^cls  are  known  to  have  cottses,)  let  us 
^  inquire  a  little  into  that  so  zealously  urged, by  you  and'yoor  Com* 
ipittee* 

Your  doctrine  is  this :  ''  The  admission  of  foreign  conmnoditiesE, 
(grain,)  dutyfree^  tends  to. paralyse  every  effort  of  body  and  mind, 
and  it  is  a  thing  with  which  no  human  irsuDe  can  complete/'^  Yoq 
abo  observe,  *^  Wheat  can  be  bought  ia  foreign  countries, .  oo  wx 
average,  for  less  than  40s.  a  quarter;  in  this  country  it  cannot  be 
grown  for  iesti  than  8O5.  a  quarter.''^  Indeed!  I  should  like  to  have 
been  at  hand  when  vou  wrote  this  last  quoted  sentence,  merely  to  hav« 
asked  the  cause  ot  the  difference;'  depend  upon  it,  Sir,  the  answtk' 
to  this  short  sentence  is  of  more  importance  to  our  country,  ^tlwb 
any  thing  that  has  occurred  to  it.  You  proceed : ''  A  duty  of  40t. 
a  quarter  is  necessary  to  countervail  this  difference  in  wheat,  and  so 
in  prdportiion  for  every  other  prochictiop  of  our  soil/*^  Bravo! 
a  request,  certainly  mode&t  enough  ;  a  duty  of  cent,  per  cent,  on  an 

'P.ta.  *P.  «3.  ^P.M,  ♦?. » 
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artieleof  import,  and  that  article  no  other  than  food !!  Andyeta  little 
earlier^  allyou  have  to  ask  is,  the  saim  protection  against  the  dreaded 
imports  as  is  enjojed  by  merchants  and  manufacturers.'  Unfor«> 
tunately  for  your  argument,  the  archetype  you  are  so  anxious  to 
copy,  is  defective  in  theory,  and  ruinous  in  practice ;  the  restrict 
tions ''  enjoyed^*  by  manufacturers  are  a  very  great  evil,  and  wiU,  I 
have  no  doubt,  by  and  by,  be  gradually  removed ;  truth  must  iu 
time  prevail,  and  mankind  will  discover  that  the  reciprocity,  of  tbeir 
MHinti  are  the  only  proper  restrictions  for  commerce. 

You  write,  that  in  1813,  and  previous,  ttie  soil  produced  yearly 
a  gross  value  of  216,000^000/.  and  upwards;  that  subsequently  it 
fell  off -^,  and  w|iilst  you  were  writing,  the  produce  was  only  \  the 
above  !* 

Now,  Sir,  evidently  in  ignorance  of  the  real  cause  of  this,  you 

auiedy  express  your  astonishment  that  the  taxes  are  as  well  paid  as 
ley  are ;  and  then,  really  and  in  earnesti  assert,  that  the  opening 
the  ports  to  a  little  corn  has  diminished  the  productions  of  our  sod 
one  half,  besides  reducing  and  degrading  the  commerce  and 
manufactures !'  With  regard  to  paying  the  taxes,  those  who  under* 
stand  the  matter,  and  have  looked  a  litue  deeper  than  **  the  General 
Committee,'' and  their  worthy  Chairman,  know  full  well,  that  without 
some  material  change,  the  taxes  must  continue  to  fall  off;  to 
decrease  |progressive^[.  But,  Sir,  let  us  look  a  little  closer  at  this 
teirible  thmg,  which  has,  in  yo^r  opinion,  diminbhed  the  produc- 
ti^s  of  our  soil  one  half^  besides  inflicting  divers  and  ^  other 
calamities. 

By  the  returns  laid  before  Parliament  we  learn,  that  for  one 
year  ending  on  the  5th  January,  1819>  C^^^^^  y^^''^  never  begin, 
nor  enfd,  at  the  right  time,)  26,799/367  bushels  of  grain  were  im- 
ported mto  this  country.  Suppose  \  of  the  quantity  were  wEeat; 
this  will  enable  us  to  compare  it  as  an  importation  of  food,  with 
the  consumption  of  the  country ;  we  shall  thus  find  an  iwportation 
for  the  said  year  of  about  2,233,280  quarters  pi  wheat ;  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  average  consumption  in  one  year  for  each  person, 
is  one  quarter  of  coin,^  this  gives  us  a  consumption  of  about  13 
millions  of  quarters  for  one  year ;  so  that  in  this  said  year,  so 
terrible  to  the  farmers,  the  importation  of  food  was  litdc  more 
than  \  of  our  annual  consumption ;  that  is,  a  litde  more  than  7 
weeks  consumption ;  if  it  be  objected  that  the  population  is  taken 
loo  high,  it  must  be  admitted  tnat  the  consumption  is  taken  much 
too  low ;  the  remaining  \  of  the  whole  im|)ortation  bore,  no  doubt, 
die  same  proportion  to  its  kindred  grain ;  but  these  figures,  in  rea- 
lity^  are  not  of  much  importance,  as  the  stronger  part  of  the  argu* 

•P.  a.  *P.  90.     ^  IP.  so. 

*  W.  Jacob,  on  British  Agriculture,  p.  8. 
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fnent  is  bebirid.  Your  opinions  are  so  decMdUy  foHiied,  jemr 
assertions  so  strong^  youi;  laaaentfttioiis  so  toad,  your  cell  lipon  die 
ininister  so  argent,  tbat  reaHy  one  would  imagiae  the  ptagae  eaine 
with  the  com,  and  I  was  certainly  led  to  expect  a  little  argament, 
in  support  of  so  much  display ;  1  expected  to  see  it  shown,  at  leaat 
m  appeaVsnce,  that  there  was  some  comfexion  between  the  impor* 
tation  of  grain  and  the  depression  of  agrjculture,  but  I  look  for  k 
in  vain.  I  expected  to  see  that  the  periods  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tation, were  corresponded  toby  the  greatest  depression ;  but  DoChing 
pf  the  sort  is  even  attempted.  We  see  that  about  7  weeks  con- 
sumption of  food  was  imported  in  the  year  eodiiig  January  the  5tk, 
1819.  YoUi  imagine  a  quantity,  in  the  same  ratio,  was  imported 
from  that  period  to  the  1 5th  of  February  following,'  when  the 
ports  were  shut,  and  ito  more  wheat  came  from  without.  Subse- 
quent  to  wiiich  period  the  ports  hsive  not  been  open  to  the  lecep- 
tion  of  grain,  i  our  letter  to  the  minister  is  dated  November  the 
28th,  1B20,  and  1  am  writing  in  February,  1821  :  and  how  stand 
agricultural  concerns  at  present  ?  Why  aa  an  Insbman  tfianslated 
semper  idem,  **  worse  and  worse/'  We  want  no  evidence  4i»  con- 
firm this,  other  than  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  when  we  wdk 
abroad.  Up  to  the  very  period  at  which  you  write,  thepictmieyoa 
draw,  and  truly  draw^  of  agriculture^  is  really  beart-^breaking*  and, 
almost  in  the  s^me  page,  you  represent  the  xame  ot  this  itmreamt^ 
and  overwhelming  distress*  to  have  cecued  these  two  years !  l,  Sir, 
was  taught  ill  a'differcnt  school — I  was  ttught  to  believe  that  eeutmie 
causa,  cessabiteffectus  ;  but  according  to  the  showing  of  the  General 
Committee,  we  have  the  cause  ceariifg,  but  the  ^ect  progressinif 
with  accelerated  motion. 

That  you  have  good  reason  to  lament,  to  be  akrmed,  to  tail 
piit^  (  fully  admit ;  our  difference  is,  aa  to  the  cduse^  ali  your 
distress.  On  the  futility  of  that  catise  which  is  set  fortb,  and 
pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Minister  and  Pariiament,  by 
"  100,000  petitioners,^'  enough,  H  appears  to  me,  has  already  b^^fti 
said.  Nevertheless,  I  wiit  detain  you  a  few  minutes  longer  upon  a 
subject  so  near  your  heart. 

t^an  you  not,  Sir,  discover  some  mitigation  for  the  evib  of  the 
importation  of  grain;  thongh  it  be  '*  duly  free  ?'  Do  yo«  really 
imagine  it  all  to  be  aptdal  loss  ?  How  do  you  think  those  wbo  bring 
it  hither  are  paid?  Do  you  think  they  lake  b^ct  bank-nolea  lo  be 
n^ade  into  tinder  for  the  use  of  French  housemaids  i  No,  w^  Sir, 
they  are  much  wiser;  they  return  witfr  such  wares^as  tbeir  cosmi* 
trynien  want;  the  wares  of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield, 
8cc.     Tlie  corn  alluded  to  as  imported^  must  have  soM  for  akowf 
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^,600,0001  Now,  Sir,  refi«ct«  little  upoa  the-  effe^  of  thi*  «tmi 
being  laid  out  aimmgst  our  manof^cturers^  would  not  the  effect  be 
to  better  their  cooditioo  i  The  manufacturer  being  oiore.  prosperous, 
could  afford  to  dress  better ;  hence  his  tailor  would  gain^  which 
would  prooBote  the  interest  of  the  draper ;  the  wives  and  daughters 
.would  as8ui;^ly  have  their  share  of  the  Others'  gainsy  in  the  way 
of  smart  things ;  hence  jewellers^  milliners,  &c.  would  gain*  The 
imoiediatie  effects  of  the  prosperity  of  all  these  people,  would  be 
the  employment  of  more  hands,  and  the  better  livbg  of  all  par- 
ties; this  would  tend  to  keep  down  the  poor's  rates,  and  to  con- 
sume your  beef,  mutton, .and  grain,  in  greater  quantities.  Now, 
Sir,  do  you  really  see  nothing  but  loss  in  the  importation  of  grain? 

There  appears  throughout  your  letter,  a  great  anxiety  to  rouse 
tlie  midister  to  a  strong  feeling  Jn  your  favor ;  the  passage,  of  all 
others,  I  should  select,  as  displaying  the  greatest  sagacity,  is  the 
following:  after  speaking  of  the  horrid  gulph  into  which. we  are 
fallen  by  the  terrible  imports^  you  write,/*  That  on  the  landing,  Su*. 
it  (the  imported  corn)  formed  part  and  parcel  of  our  own  com 
and  grain ;  and  could  be  as  freely  sold  in  any  of  our  own  markets, 
as  any  of  our  own  productions;  which,  on  their  growth  and  pro- 
duction, contributed  to  all  the  taxes  levied  in  this  country/^' 

I  am  persuaded  you  could  not  have  touched  a  string  that  would 
vibrate  with  greater  sensibility  through  the  Treasury  than  tliia ;  but 
nnfortunately  for  your  cause,  the  fact  is  not  so.  The  gram  that  ia 
brought  hither,  is  doubtless  the  production  of  the  countries  froni 
whence  it  comes ;.  it  is  exchanged  here*  with  the  produce  of  our 
own  country^ — manufacturing  produce  most  probably ;  it  is  this 
produce  lyith  which  we  purchase  the  corn  from  the  Fresicb,  Poles^ 
&€•  Money  may,  and  no  doubt  does,  assist  in  the  transaction. 
The  produce  these  foreigners  would  probably  require,  is  the  wares 
before  aUuded  to ;  and  as  we  know  of  nothing  in  this  countiry  that 
escapes  the  touch  of  the  taxgatherer,  and  as  these  articles,  ex- 
changed against  the  imported  grain,  must  share  the  commoii  Ipt, 
that  is,  flnics^  be  taxed ;  it  seems  clear  that  the  growers  of  com  in 
Poland,  France,  &c.  who  send  it  to  our  markets,  do  in  tnnUi  pay 
a  portion  of  our  taxes,  which  is  about  one  of  the  last  things  you 
were,  thinking  of,  when  you  addressed  your  letter  to  ib»  Minister 
of  Trade.  , 

You  quote  several  passages,  from  Adam  Smith  to  assist  your 
ailments,  amo^st  these  is  the  following ;  ''  food,  not  only  Con* 
Stitules  the  phncipsd  part  of  the  richea  of  the  worlds  but  it  is  Me 
akumtoMce  ^ffood  which  givet  the  principal,  part  ofthdmedue 

.    '  P.  18.  *  Professor  Say,  ** Treatise  on  Political  Economy."  - 
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to  many  other  sorts  of  riches."'    To  quote  this  passage  agaiasi  tbe 
importation  of  food  seems  sufficiently  whimsical. 

Buty  Sir,  it  is  time  to  quit  this  part  of  tiie  subject,  and  to  dis* 
course  a  litde  upon  the  more  rational  causes  for  the  calamities  that 
haoefaUetif  and  will  continue  to  fall,  upon  the  poor  old  Country. 
I  shall  perhaps  feel  some  difficulty  in  compressing  the  subject,  so 
as  to  brmg  it  within  reasonable  limits ;  but  I  will  endeavour,  and, 
at  all  events,  I  promise  not  to  be  prolix.  I  believe  it  often  happens 
that  the  shortest  and  clearest  mode  of  illustrating  a  system,  or 
subject,  is  to  put  it  hypotheticfeilly ;  and  thus,  if  you  please,  we  wilt 
at  present  proceed.  But  before  we  do  proceed,  I  must  beg  to 
state  a  few  axioms,  which  are  well  known  and  understood  by  poll* 
tioal  economists. 

1st.  Money,  or  currency,  or  circulating  medium,  is  notweahb, 
but  the  representative  of  wealth. 

find.  The  prices  of  all  things  may  rise  or  fall,  whilst  the  real 
wealth  of  a  nation  remains  stationary. 

3rd.  The  nominal  prices  of  the  commodities  of  a  country,  will 
be  in  the  ratio  of  its  currency  to  those  commodities,  at  any  period. 

4th.  The  Income  of*  a  country  is  compounded  of  the  umted 
incomes  of  all  its  inhabitants.  The  Revenue  of  a  country  is  a  por- 
tion taken  from  all  these  incomes  for  the  public  service. 

5di.  Every  tax  is  an  income  tax  :  income  being  the  bans  of  all 
taxation,  llie  thing  nominally  taxed,  is  fixed  on  as  a  measure,  ior 
criterion,  to  ascertain  the  portion  of  the  owner's  income  to  be 
taken. 

With  these  five  axioms  as  a  text  we  may  safdy  proceed. 

Suppos'e  a  community  to  consist  of  100  persons,  KOme  oi 
these  to  be  owners  of  land,  some  farmers,^  others  tradesmen, 
artisans,  laborers,  &c. ;  and  further,  suppose  them  to  have  for  their 
currency  1000  one  pound  notes,  and  no  other.  Mow  so  long  as^ 
their  alnirs  continue  in  this  state,  there  will  be  no  perceptible  rise 
or  fall  in  prices,  because  the  proportion  between  the  real  wealthy 
■id  that  which  is  to  measure  or  represent  it,  remains  steady. 

Suppose  ako.  10  persons  to  fall  from  some  other  planet ;  amongat 
diem---persons^  who  like  the  lilies  of  the  field,  neither  toil  nor 
Hpin.  The.  community  therefore  consent  to  maintain  them,  each 
individual  bearing  his  proportion ;  persons  are  appointed,  to  collect 
these  portions  tor  the  use  of  4he  strangers.  We  have  here  a  society, 
not  dravm  from  fancy,  like  Utopia,  .but  from  life.  We  have  here 
those  who  both  consume  and  contribute  to  national  wealth,  either 
by  capital,  or  skiU,  or  labor;  those  who  consume  without  contri- 
buting, and  those  who  collect  the  taxes. 

!  P.  IS. 
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1m  us  now  suppoie  from  any  causey  the  currency  of  tbia  little 
atate  to  be  suddenly  doubled ;  all  things  would  advance  in  price 
nearly  in  the  same  ratio,  for  now  two  notes  would  perform  the 
du^,  where  one  performed  it  before.  Suppose  the  currency  to 
}m  still  further  and  greatly  increased  ;  prices  would  continue  to  rise^* 
but  not  in  the  same  proportion,  for  the  great  increase  of  the  cttr-* 
rency  would  tend  to  increase  both  the  people  and  their  commodt* 
ties. 

See  the  effect  of  such  a  state  of  things*— Suppose  a  fanner  to 
liafe  had  a  lease  in  the  1st  state  of  the  society,  for  a  number  of 
jears,  at  a  certain  rent,  to  pay  which  he  was  obliged  to  sell  60 
bushels  of  whefit,  which  60  bushels  in  its  representative  in  money, 
his  landlord  received.  Now  if  the  extent  of  the  currency  ha«  forced 
the  noDnnal  prices  f  higher  than  before,  the  farmer,  in  this  new 
state  of  things^  can  pay  his  rent  by  20  bushels.  Farming  would  then* 
be  a  most  profitable  trade,  but  the  landlord's  income  would  be  de- 
ficient. The  same  reasoning  applies  to  all  those  who  advancetl 
money  upon  mortgage  for  annuities,  8cc. — and  all  those  who  had  fixed 
incomes  in  the  first  state,  would  be  great  sufferers  now;  they  would 
in  fact  only  receive  one  bushel  of  wheat,  where  before  they  received 
three ;  for  their  incomes  are  to  be  paid  in  the  notes,  which  nomi' 
nally  are  the  same,  but  in  this  new  state  of  things,  S  will  only 
purchase  what  one  would  before;  if,  therefore,  these  strangers  have 
snuch  influence,  they  will  get  their  allowances  advanced  to  meet 
the  deamess  of  the'  thnes ;  and  those  who  collect  for  them  must 
nominally  be  paid  more.  The  occupation  of  farming  will  now  be 
much  in  request,  and  all  leases' w31  in  future  be  made  at  high  rents, 
in  proportion  to  the  nominal  price  of  all  things.  ^ 

Now,  Sir,  suppose  some  cause  suddenly  to  remove  a  large  por* 
tion  of  the  currency ;  down  would  come  all  the  prices,  upon  the 
seme  principle  that  before  they  mounted.  The  farmer  who  wheiy 
the  currency  was  in  excess  took  a  lease,  and  paid  his  rent  by  gO 
bushels  of  wheat,  must  now,  if  prices  have  fallen  as  they  rose,  sell 
150  bushels  to  pay  it ; — the  same  as  to  mortgages,  annuities,  tea^ 
^barges,  composition  for  tidies,  apd  the  like.  The  tables  now 
are  turned ;  the  farmer  says  he  shall  be  ruroed  if  the  landlord  does 
not  help  him ;  the  landlord  remits  him  -^  of  his  rent,  that  is  S7  | 
bushels ;  this  will  not  do  mneb,  it  is  not  the  produce  of  two  acres, 
and  perhaps  his  fiirm  conrists  of  50 ;  retry  thing  has  fallen  greatlj 
Ml  price  since  he  took  his  lease,  and  laid  out  his  capital ;  be  feala 
die  change  in  nominal  prices  at  every  pore.  He.disclnufes  laboft» 
era;  so  does  his  landlord,  who  feels  alarm;  their  neighboura  do 
the  same ;  hence  the  maintenance  of  these  men  out  of  emploj 
must  fall  upon  all,  that  is,  must  be  prorided  for  by  poor's  rates; 
so  that  in  reality,  the  maintenance  of  these  unemployed  men  still 
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fidb  on  those  who  were  anable  to  provide  fortlMn.  Nowy  Sir, 
jott  must  have  observed,  that  in  both  these  states  of  sooietgr^  tiias 
is,  when  the  currency  was  rising,  and  when  it  was  fifdbng,  nunqr 
private  fortuneis  must  iieve  been  overthrow^)  many  arraagemeDte 
deranged^  many  men  ruined  by  their  inability  to  perform  tbcw 
contraiits.  Hence  an  increase  of  bankruptcy  and  pauperiMB^ 
which  bcrease,  together  with  the  overthrow  .of  private  fortidMS, 
materially  deteriorate  the  fortunes  which  stand  ;  hen^e,  too,  calm* 
mity,  which  is  at  first  only  an  ^ect,  soon  becomes  a  ooiise,  and 
must  therefore  be  progressive^  National  calamity  seeoM  tiitoeea 
rily  to  contain  this  property  within  itself. 

If,  Siri  you  will  only  swell  this  little  state,  in  iasa^indtioii^  mtd 
fbe  people  of  these  realms,  you  will  hiiug  to  jfour  vielir  precisely 
what  has  beeoi  and  is  pajning  around  us.  We  have  had  o«r  pccM 
ductite  and  nonproductive  consumers ingreat  abundance 9  we  hav« 
had  a  redundancy,  and  are  fast  moving  to  a  paucity  of  the  cor- 
tfenGy,and  a  full  measure  of  bankruptcy  and  pauperism;  the  effect 
of  all  this  you  not  only  know,  butjeel. 

The  cause  which  produced  the  mounting  of  the  currency^  aa  ks 
die  first  part  of  the  supposition,  was  the  neces^ty  for  fresh  isaliea 
of  pftperi  in  ordei  to  pay  the  enormous  taxes,  and  lAtevebt  upois 
the  loans.  The  caiiae  alluded  to  in  ihe  second  part  of  the  aop^ 
sition,  ie  the  act  of  parUsment  providing  for  a  retism^  ^r  ratfa^  ois 
aitempi  to  return,  to  cash  pay  meals ;  tbis«ct  passed  i»J»8 19^  and 
pagrments  in  coin  are  orde^d  to  take  place  m  fottr  yeafs  froni.  Ih^ 
iiaBsing  the  act. 

But,  Sir,  we  undertook  to  build  our  argtisieats  upo»  faeta  alooe^ 
therefore  if  you  please^  we  vrill  see  how  the  case  stands  wi&  r^gut 
to  extent  of  the  cmreBcy  at  one  time,  and  its  dimiwitiolr  at.  iHo- 
Iber. 

Befete  the  renroluden,  lumding  and  paper  aaoney  were  uAknownf. 
if  we  exeepi  a  compasatively  small  portion  of  long  amMUtiea  that 
existed  under  the  Stuarts^  TkMe  blessed  twift  brQthers,  the  Bank 
and  the  Dtk^  were  bora  undev  the  glorioua  ausjNces.  ef  King  Wy4 
liai%  in  ike  year,  I6d4 :  t^  Supply  the  wants,  of  ^e  BiwiisUy,^  tbs 
espense  of  producing  beer,  ate^  aild  sonM*  ether  liquors,  was  to  be 
iaeti^aed toall aflercominggmMkYtione';  ibaftjet<»iay> thesear^les; 
were>  taxed  to  pay  the  intenest  of  tbd  sues  boivow^d  by  the  JK^V 
MiniBters^  Now  it  bas^ been  observed,  with  tpudi,  that sueh asgiih 
temh  aot  making. use ot'dw  reaotirees  e^f  ibe  nattoi^  a| the  HKKiient; 
Ibey  are  r e^nised,  but  (uUinpmtmg  the  resouro^ 

Thn:  roport  of  tbe  BoUbn  CdmiHtteey  fiunsisbes^  nsuch  ussful 
inftfirmatiesi  upon  these  subjects.  The  twa  most  important  epochr 
ii»  Ike  Ustesy  ol  the  Bank,.  ai>e^  unfNSBslaottably,  the  period  of  its 
ftiith,  liS04»  and  the  periodi  when  parliament  exonerated  itfnnaitt 
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promitea  to  paj^  Feb.  26lb»  1797.  We  learn  from  this  report,  that 
anterior  to  the  latter  period,  when  promise  ^o  pay  could  be  followed 
hy  a  demmd  tn  pay,  the  number  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  oacil- 
lated  between  nine  and  eleven  millions.  And  aa  parliament  has 
koen  ao  poKte  as  to  give  legal  authority  to  this  incorporated  oom* 
pa«]r  of  raerchantSi  to  break  their  promises  ever  since  Feb.  1797^ 
me  must  not  be  surprised  at  that  which  has  followed ;  namely^  art 
immense  iacrease  in  bankHnotes-^for  these  notes,  which  can  be 
produoed  at  so  small  an  expense,  can  be  exchanged  against  land^ 
bottse^  fiifflilture,  and  other  solid  and  substantial  comforts ;  there- 
fore, when  they  coadd  be  issued  without  limit  or  control,  who 
oan  wonder  that  they  were  so  issued-«*more  especially,  when  to 
Ais  we  add,  new  expenses  by  the  govemoient,  which  required  new 
loans ;  Ike  new  knns  required  new  taxes  to  i>ay  the  interesl^  and 
the  new  taxes  requirei^new  notes,  or  bow  could  they  be  paid  | 
therefore  we  only  see  what  we  shoald  have  expected. 

In  May,  1810,  the  quantity  of  bank  paper  in  circulatioq  got  up 
t0  Si  roUlions  I  Siihseqaently  it  increased,  and  reached  in  Jvif, 
1814,  90iMS,l30L  At  the  period  ef  the  peace,  the  Bank  began 
to  draw  in }  for  in  the  sprii^  of  18)9  it  was  about  d5  miHiona.* 

But,  Sir,  tb»  eM»rmoua  mass  of  paper  iras  only  a  portum  of  our 
circulating  mediun^  at  the  pevioda  noticed;  in  which. perioda  we 
^ee  an  immense  incceaae.  Ji'rom  1604  te  1797/  a  period  of  109 
years,  the  quantity  of  bank  paper,  at  any  lime,  did  not  exc^  1 1 
nailHona^;  whilst  from  ]797»  wl^en  the  Bai|k  stopt  payinent,  to 
liS\%  a  pasiod  of  only  M  yeevs,  it  reached  upwayds  of  30  ipillioBa, 
iNSlDg  9m  ioofease  of  mora  than  1$  millkNW  for  a  given  pened. 

PrevoiM.  to  the  Ameikan  war  we  hact»oi  oouptry  banka;  die 
penod!  of  tbeia  biivth  was  between  thc^  American  aad  the  Ann^Jn* 
^(okm  war.  Their  number,  anterior  to  1797^  did*  not  exceed  2M  ^ . 
in  1810^  we  had  781  (otrn'tny  b^nha/  Suppose  each  banker^ 
tfK)a  an  average,  to.  have  hadi  no  asore  than  dO|000&  ef  bis  notea 
m  nua^ihtion;  this.  w81  give  ue  96  milUoiis  far  the  OMmtrjr*  papery 
Witlhiaia  evidently  below  the  mark.  It  was  computed  that  the 
nmoMit  of  country  paper,  at  the  periloit  m  question^  ccHild'  not 
l|lt?e  been  lass  than  70  miilions.!'  ^ua  a»  the  nedueeif  caleuhitiow 
we  hasre  aa  iBcicase)  ini  coundy  P<¥f*  %lofie>  of  Mt^OO^OOO^.  i»  « 
fimMotimif  IS  years;  ancfesdd  thia^  to  lhe»ifMffease'iii*the  bank 
paper  during  the  same  period^  aadi  we  hav»  aOkinorease  of  neaiif 

9mI  obneina^  theaa  figui^es  show  onl;^  the  mtahnufiPoft^ereMe^ 
.  Am  Mqr  tiftDe  dfimg' tba>saidtperio4^--tbe  totat  arncwnt  of  paper  iff 

'  Am  the  report  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  and  Lord  Liverpoors  speech 
en  Mr.  Pisel's  project 

*  tfcdlioa  Kefoffk  ^  Cohhet^s^Paper  against  Gold.  p.  i^M. 
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ciftcoktioni  io  1814,  bank  and  country,  eiren  upcm  the  reittcid 
eatiiDate,  must  have  exceeded  66  millions  J  ,      -    < 

. '  I  beseech  you.  Sir,  to  pause  t^  little — to  look  a  secomllitoe,  and 
with  attention,  upon  these  facts;  then  fio  go'back  to  our  axioms— -to 
devote  a  little  more  attention  to  the  stipposed  community,  and  thei# 
aflPairs ;  and  then  tell  me  whether  you  do  not  be?in  to  see  a  little 
into  the  cause  of  the  rapid  rise  in  the  prices  of  all  things,  daring 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century-^-a  cause  fo^  the  great  profit  upon 
farming— a  cause  for  the  disappearance  of  tbl^t  useful  and  respect- 
able class  of  society,  called  minor  country:  gentlemen;  men 
of  moderate,  but  fixed  incomes;  gentlemen  of  from  500^  to 
JOOL  a  year.  Where  are  they  now  i — Gone^— Supplanted  by  those 
who  have  grown  rich  by  money  dealings  contracting,  and  otheir 
trading,  in  fact,  tell  me  whether  you  do  not  now  begin  to  see 
a  cause  for  a  thousand  appearances,  about  which  you  and  yoner 
friends  have  talked  much,  but  have  thought  little. 
.  The  proof,  or  illustration,  of  the  2nd  state  of  tife  supposed 
society,  need  not  detain  us  long.  I  allude  to  that  state  of  the  scP^ 
ciety  when  a  redundant  curreiicy  was  suddenly  dinainished.  You 
will  recollect  some  of  the  consequences.  You  will  remember  that 
the  farmer,  who  before  paid  his  rent  by  90  bushels  of  wheat,  was 
obliged,  upon  the  contraction  of  the  currency,  to  pay  it  by  150 
bushels ;  and  that  all  bis  other  engagements,  and  arrangements^ 
were  placed  in  the  same  disadvantageous  ratio. 

We  have  seen  the  quantity  of  paper  afloat  in  1824.  To  allow 
the  Bank  to  continue  this  uuconttoUed  power  over  the  cui:rency  of 
the  country— which  was  giving  them  one  of  the  most  important 
attiibutes  of  sovereignty  itself,  which  attribute  they  have  enjoyed 
more-  than  22  years— was  impossible ;  to  force  them  to  cash  pay- 
ments, with  such  a  mass  of  paper  afloat,  and  with  such  miserably 
small  means  for  fulfilling  their  promises,  was  and  is,  equally  im- 
possible. Ab  to  their  means  in  bullion,  1  know  not  bow  we  can 
jascertain  them  with  precision.  In  a  debate  upon  this  subject  in 
1813,  Mr.  Tiemey  stated,  that  when  the  Bank  stopt  payment  in 
1797,  the  proportion  of  cash  and  bullion  in  the  Bank  amounted  to 
about  one  million!^  Subsequently  to  this  period,  they  have  tiot 
been  liable  to  pay  in  cash ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed,  that  if 
tibey  had  much  bullion  in  dieir  co£fers,  the  public  would  toot  long 
have  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  fact. 

With  a  view  of  righting  these  accumulated  and  accumuktfng 
difliculties,  an  Act  was  passed  in*  1619,  declaring  the  liabitity  of 
the  Bank  to  pay  in  cash  in  four  years  from  its  passing.  A-gmduat* 
process  was  arranged  for  the  intervening  time. 

I  Political  Register^  Vol.  III.  p.  1S4S. 
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^ere  can^.I  thiok^  be  do  rensonaUe  doubt,  but  that  this  i 
baa  produced  a  much  more  considerable  coDtraotion  io  the  cunrencj^' 
than  is  generally  imagined.  The  Bank  >wiU  be  liable  on  the  Ist  of 
May  next,  to  demands  for  the  exchange  of  their  notes  for  standard 
gold  bullion  at  the  mint  price ;  and  in  1823,  they  must,  as  the  latlr 
Jtands,  pay  in  cash.  They  have  therefore  the  alternative,  either  to 
contract  the  issue  of  papef  immensely,  or  to  risk  a  declanftbn  of 
l»ankrupt<;y ;  that  is,  demands  which  in  law  they  are  bound  to 
answer  but  which  in  fact  they  cannot. 

I  again  beseech  you.  Sir,  with  these  facts  before  yott;  to  go  once 
more  back  to  our  axioms,  and  to  our  supposed  society ;  we  have 
here  the  £nd  state,  that  is,  a  society  with  a  greatly  and  suddenly 
diminished  currency.  And  then  tell  tne  whether  you  do  not  now 
begin  to  see  a  little  into  the  causes  of  your  distress — whether  yoa 
do  not  begin  to  see  a  cause,  a  little  more  probable  than  that  which 
is  set  fotth  in  your  letter,  why  the  value  of  the  gross  produce  of 
our  soil  in  1818,  should  have  been  more  than  216,000,000/.  and 
when  you  wrote,  Nov.,  1820,  only  half  that  amount.  Is  it  possi-' 
ble  you  could  really  believe  that  the  importation  of  about  seven 
weeks  food,  could  have  diminished  the  produce  of  the  earth  one 
half?'  It  will  avail  you  nothing,  to  say  that  large  portions  of  im- 
ported food,  which  should  by  law  have  remained  warehoused,  have 
found  their  way  clandest^ely  into  the  markets  ;  this  is  contradicted 
by  Lord  Liverpool;*  for  depend  upon  it  the  importation  will  be 
reflated  by  the  demand.  And  we  have  the  authority  of  his  Lord- 
ship,' that  during  the  last  two  years,  we  have  been  supplied  with 
grain  by  our  own  growth. 

The  truth  is.  Sir,  that  the  whole  problem  of  our  difflcidties  in^ 
volves  merely  a  question  of  currency  and  finance ;  and  if  you  have 
hitherto  followed  me  with  attention,  you  must  begin  to  perceive 
that  it  is  so. 

Some  insight  into  the  learning  of  tlie  great  question  of  the  cur- 
rencv  ;  that  is,  as  its  increase  or  diminution  affects  the  interests  of 
mankind,  existed  much  earlier  than  is  generally  imagined.  The 
first  trace  we  find  of  any  knowledge  upon  die  subject,  is  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth.  It  is  said  that  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh  saw  how 
the  value  of  money  had  fallen,  and  how  the  price  of  provisions  had 
risen,,  by  the  importation  of  the  vast  quantities  of  bullion  from  the 
new  world ;  and  foreseeing  how  materially  all  Uiuesand  other  con* 
iraeti  would  be  affected  by  such  continued  inundations  of  money. 
Be  caused  the  18m.  Eliz.  ch.  6.  to  be  passed;  which  enacts,  that  ^ 
of  the  old  rent  then  paid  for  college  leases  should  for  the  future  ber 
reserved  in  wheat  or  malt,  in  the  ratio  of  — ^ 

1  P*  ao.       *  Dabate,  Feb.  JMh.        >  Debate,  Feb.  5tb/ 
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1  qnaner  ofvrfie&t  foe  6ach    &.    M. 
1  quarter  of  fnolt  for  eathf      5$. 

Observe/ the  corn  rent  was  arranged  to  be  \  of  the  whole  rent>  and 
m  the  above  ratio;  therefore  for  every  135,  ^d*  paid  by  the  les- 
sees U>  their  landlords  the  colleges^,  a  quarter  of  whe^t,  or  its 
price,  w'as  also  to  be  paid  ;  so  that,  supposing  wheat  to  be  now 
805.  the  auarter^  the  part  of  the  rent  to  be  paid  in  corn^  which  in 
Elizabeth  s  time  was  only  half  the  amount  of  that  to  be.  paid  in 
tnoneyji  is  now  six  times  tie  amount  to  be  paid  in  money  ;-7-it 
appears  tl^en^  that  the  increase  of  the  currency  has^  since  the  18th 
year  of  Queen  Eliz.,  a  period  of  only  281  years^  that  is  about 
81  generations/  increased  the  price  of  commodities  in  the  ratio 
of  12' to  ( ;  so  that  a  man,  who  too^  a  long  lease  at  the.  above 
period  at  a  rent  of  60^.  a  year^  must  have  sold  180  quarters  ot 
wheat  to  pay  his  rent ;  but  his  posterity  can  now  pay  the  samd 
sominal  rent  by  15  quarters.  This  little  matter^  trifling  as  it  may 
appear  at  firsts  does  in  fact  embrace  nearly  all  th^  learning  upon  tke 
important  question  of  currency.  The  Lord  Treasurer  saw  theeffecta 
diat  had  arisen^i  and  yvoM  continue  to  arise,,  from  great  iucreaaea 
fn  the  currency ;  and,,  as  concerned  the  college  leases,,  fie  guarded  ^ 
against  th^m* ,  Farj^  very  far  different  would  now  be  the  state  of 
this  once  florisbing.  country,  if  the  wisdom  which  outrked  this 
proceeding  of  the  com  rents^  had  appeared  in  the  management  of 
our  afiTairs  for  the  last  half  .century  I  for  m  arguing  upon  puadgleSi, 
dibsre  can  be  no  difference  betweto  an  increase  of  the  curvencj 
tiom  the  new  world  across  the  Atlantic,  and  an  increase  of  the 
currency  ftom  the  .new  world,  ia  Threadneedle  Street — ^the  waretf 
that  are  poured  amongst.  ^  from  thje.  Bant  have  the  safne.  dutiea 
to  perform,  that  the  warc^  fi:orQ  the  mines  of  America  bad  to  per- 
form, before  the  Bank  existed ;  therefore  in  principle  the  argument 
is  the  same — ^in  practice  there  b  this  difference :  the  nnmerous 
checks  and  difficiulias  that  oppose  themselves  to  the  production  of 
coined  metat,^  necessarily  tend  to  prevent  a  great  inundationjn  and 
Wo^d  no  doubt  prevent  an  increase,  beyond  what  the  mcceased 
wants  and  increased  population  might  at  any  tiine  reqoineL, 
Whereas  the  paper  mines  in  Threadneedle  Street  produce  tfaak 
treasure  with  as  much  facility  as  air  bubbles  can  be  blown  ;j  and  it 
fs  surejy  then  ia  the  aaturck  of  things  that  we  should  be  iimndated  j 
and  inundated  we  have  been^  nearly  to  suffocation. 

But,  Sir,  gioeatas  are  the  evik  arisiqg  from,  violent  transitionii 
bi  the  extent  of  the  cuirency;  and  fiiiUy  sufficient  as  thejr  ase  toexr 
plain  the  political  appearances,  and  the  general  distress  of  lattqc 
^earsf  nevertheless,  these  evils  form  only  one  branch  of  the  masa 

i  Newton's  Chronology;  .  .  :    , 
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of  eTiki  %hich  are  nbtur  sitting  like  ixk  Incubtis,  on  th«  country, 
overwhelming  it  with  distress,  and  paralysing  all  its  efforts. 

I  will  again  have  recourse  to  hypothesis  ;  I  will  suppose  that 
we  are  living  like  the  Americans,  under  a  system  in  which  there 
are  comparatively  no  internal  taxes  :  yon  will  at  oiice  see  that  thi^ 
is  mere  supposition.  In  this  state  of  things  you  are  carrying  on 
your  farm  at  Sneed  Park,'  and  with  so  much  zeal  and  skill,  in  a 
country  so  full  of  people,  and  a  people  so  full  6f  energy — ^in  a 
country  in  which  agriculture  is  so  much  favored,  both  by  Ood  and 
man  ;  who,  under  the  circumstances  of  this  supposition,  shall  cal- 
culate your  gains,  and  the  ease  and  comfort  of  your  laborers  f  Nov 
Duppose  that  from  some  cause,  you  are  obliged  to  deliver  to  an« 
tnfaer,  (not  your  landlord)  one  half  the  pro6t  of  every  thing  you 
prodofce  by  your  skill,  your  capital,  and  your  labor. — I  see  you 
start !  You  tell  me  you  should  be  ruined  the  firvt  year;  and  so  yoii 
Mfonld  be,  very  nearly :  you  would  be  obliged  to  raise  the  pnce  of 
etery  thing  you  sold,  or  you  could  not  meet  this  large  demand,  and 
bave  enough  for  the  wants  of  your  family,  your  laborers,  and  your 
landlord.  Now  we  will  suppose  the  same  to  happen  to  every  one —  . 
that  is,  that  somebody,  no  matter  for  what  purpose,  takes  from 
them  half  their  profits  on  production,  whether  their  productions  be 
from  land,  the  interest  of  capital,  or  from  skill,  or  from  labor; 
itfey  must  proceed  as  you  have  done — they  must  have  higher  prices 
for  the  productions  they  sell,  higher  rent  for  their  land,  higher  in- 
(ereat  for  their  capital,  higher  rewards  for  their  skill  and  labor. 
How  else  can  this  large  demand,  aud  the  ordinary  demands  upotl 
them,  be  satisfied  i 

'  Now,  pray  mark  Sir,  the  profits  of  production  are  divided 
amongst  all  who  contribute  to  the  production,  whether  master  or 
laborer;  hence  a  diminution  in  the  profits  of  production,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  an  increase  in  the  expense  of  producing^  affects 
alike  the  artizan,-  or  laborer^  and  his  employer. 

Those  who  deal  in  commodities  will  not  reap  any  advantage  from 
this  increase  in  prices,  because  it  arises  in  consequence  of  the 
demand  before  spoken  of.  It  is  this  demand  that  consumes  the 
increase  in  the  price.  All  those  who  produce,  whether  agricultu- 
rists, manufacturers,  or  merchants,  must  in  such  a  state  sell  every 
thing  at  a  high  price,  and  purchase  every  thing  at  a  high  price. 
But  mark  again  ;  half  the  profit  of  what  they  sell  finds  its  way 
into  other  pockets  thefnjhose  of  the  producer :'^i(  you  sell  a  quarter 
of  wheat  under  the  circumstances  of  our  hypothesis,  for  70  shil- 
lings, yon  Mrill  not  have  the  70  shillings  wherewith  to  pay  the 
tailor,  for  half  the  profit  of  all  you  produce  goes  elsewhere. 

You  will  presently  see  that  this  is  no  supposition,  but  that  it  is 
really  the  true  state  of  the  Country ;  and  I  leave  the  **  General  Com-> 
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nittoe''  to  conjecture  how  much  longer  we  can  move  forwards 
under  such  circumetancet,  > 

Witii  a  view  of  showing  the  importance  of  agricultural  report 
concerns  in  this  country,  jou  have  lately  made  a  report,  which  report 
has  been  adopted  and  agreed  to  by  the  '^  Ueneral  Commit- 
tee/^ In  this  document  you  state  the  annual  profits  of  the 
soil  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  land-owners  and  cultivators, 
tithe-holders  and  from  mines,  to  amount  to  .  £99fB40,608 
From  mamifiictories,  inland  and  foreign  trade,  7  ^  ^^^  ^gg 

fisheries^  chartered  companies,  &c.  5  ,^«»>*4«o 

Income  of  the  Country.        ...        *       \£  127,866,076 

Thb  is  certainly  not  wide  of  the  truth ;  the  returns  to  parliament, 
during  the  income  tax,  form  a  good  guide. 

To  the  5th  April,  1813,  the  income  of  the  Country  was  stated  at 
ISO  millions,  from  which  income,  it  is  stated  by  Colquhouo,'  about 
69  millions  were  taken  as  taxes,  in  addition  to  loans, and  anticipa* 
tions. 

In  1797,  when  the  restriction  act  passed,  the  revenue  was  14 
millions — we*may  now  state  it  at  60  millions,  though  more  is  spent;* 
thus,  in  a  period  not  comprising  one  generation,  the  revenue  has 
been  more  than  quadrupled,  and  so  it  remains,  though  we  have  neariy 
fallen  back  to  old  prices.  But  pray  Sir  observe,  this  portion  of 
our  incomes  taken  to  form  the  revenue,  this  .60  millions,  includes 
only  what  are  termed  king's  taxes ;  there  are  persons  who.  tap 
at  our  doors  for  parochial  tecxes :  one  item  of  this  latter  species  is 
8  millions,  that  is,  taxes  for  the  support  of  paupers  j  therefore,  if 
we  state  the  whole  sum  drawn  from  the  incomes  of  individuals, 
for  king's  and  parochial  taxes,  at  68  millions,  we  shall  assuredly  be 
within  the  truth — ^the  account  will  then  stand  thus  : 
The  income  of  the  Country  •  ,  .  .  £  127,866,076 
Taken  from  this  income  J  .     f^onnnnn 

in  the  shape  of  taxes,  annually  j  t)8,000,000 

^59,86ft076 


You  win  thus  see  Sir,  that  thesupposition^of  the  taxes  consum- 
ing half  the  profits  of  the  country,  is  no  fable;  for  you  will  observe 
by  the  figures  above,  that  the  taxes  amount  to  more  than  haff^the 
incomes  of  all  the  people. 

You  will  perhaps  say,  that  you  never  heard  of  any  man  who 
paid  half  his  income  in  taxes :  true,  but  the  direct  taxes  form  only 

'  Wealth  of  the  British  £in{^ire--p.  961. 

*  Ix)rd  Liverpoors  speech  on  Mr.  Feel's  bill,  1819.— Mr.  Curwen's  speech, 
FtbruarySth,  18«1. 
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%pifrtum  of  what  we  pay  ;  the  price  of  every  ibiog  We  eat,  drink, 
wear,  or  in  any  other  way  use,  is  increased  'to  us  by  taxes,  which 
are  indirect  taxes. 

,  Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the  debt  itself ;  I  havea  return  before 
me  dated  National  Debt  Office,  November  22nd,  1819,  in  this  the 
debt  is  thus  stated  to  the  5th  January,  18 IQ: 

1  2  3       ' 

Unredeemed  debt.         Redeemed  debt.         Total  debt. 
791,867,313/.  389,687,049/.  1 18 1,504,362/. 

Redeemed  debt  appears  to  me  to  be  unredeemed  nonsense:  a 
debt  is  either  owing,  or  not  owing ;  if  paid,  or  redeemed,  it  can 
Bo  longer  be  a  debt.  You  will  say,  the  Commissioners  may  burn 
the  books  of  debt  No.  2,  which  would  relieve  us  from  it.  They  may 
so,  but  then  the  revenue  would  be  deficient  to  the  amount  of  the- 
interest  we  pay  upon  the  redeemed  debt ;  and  would  it  be  of  any 
consequence  to  you  or  to  me,  whether  the  tax-collector,  when  he 
knocks  at  the  door^  asks  for  taxes  for  the  use  of  the  Commissioners 
for  the  National  Debt,  which  the  said  Commissioners  immediate- 
ly hand  over  for  current  expenses,  or  whether'  he  asks  for  taxes 
to  go  directly  to  the  Treasury ;  the  difference  is  merely  nominal, 
consequently  the  debt  No.  3  is  the  debt,  the  interest  of  which  is 
paid  by  the  people. 

.  By  these  figures  it  appears,  that  nearly  12  times  the  annual  profit 
of  the  land  is  destroyed,  or  absorbed,  or  mortgaged;  that  is,  we  owe 
nearly  12  years'  purchase  of  the  yearly  profit  of  the  whole  land  of 
the  nation,  which  is,  at  the  present  price  of  landed  property,  nearly 
half  the  value  of  the  fee  sitnple. — And  here  Sir  let  us  pause,  and 
see  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  arrived ;  they  are  these — 

The  currency,  on  which  all  contracts,  prices,  &c.  mainly  depend, 
has  been  forced  into  violent  and  unnatural  fluctuations. 

llie  debt  is  nominally  as  great,  or  greater,  and  its  interest  nomi- 
nally the  same,  as  when  the  currency  was  25  per  cent,  lower  than 
at  present. 

The  debt  of  the  nation  amounts  to  half  the  value  of  the  fee  sim- 
ple of  the  soil. 

Tlie  taxes  absorb  more  than  half  the  amount  of  the  united  in- 
comes of  all  the  people. 

Do  you  not  now  see  a  cause  for  your  distress  more  probable 
than  the  one  adopted  by  ^'  the  General  Committee  ?"  Do  you  not 
now  see  a  cause  why  you  cannot  grow  wheat  to  advantage  for  less 
than  80s.  the  quarter,  whilst  your  neighbours,  not  25  miles  from 
you,  can  grow  it  for  less  than  40s  f 

Do  you  not  now  see  a  cause  which  has  produced  amongst  u^  a 
new  species  of  animal — a  radical?  Do  you  not  see  a  cause  that 
has  emptied  die  bellies  of  the  mechanics,  and  filled  the  workhouses, 
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and  the  congregations  of  Mr.  Hunt  I  Do  you  not  s&i  a  cause  that 
has  ptoduced  discontenti  confufiien,  and  ibisery,  in  evdry  comer  <fi 
the  land ;  and  you  do  not  now  see  why  lOO^OOO  petitionee  belong^-* 
ing  tp  agriculture,  are  imploring  more  restrictive  laws,  alleging  ttiat 
corn  is  too  cbeap,  whilst  an  equal  number  of  commercial  dild 
manufacturing  people  are  crying  aloud  that  com  is  too  dear^  and  htb 
urging  a  removal  of  restrictive  laws?  Do  you  not  see  a  cause  why  in 
Birmingham,  distress  has  reached  a  frightful  and  alarming  height  1-^ 
the  petition  from  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  traders 
pf  that  town,  which  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  'Dugdale,  on  the  8th  of  February,  I  recommend  to  your  seri^ 
ous  attention ;  you  will  there  see  how  distress  in  its  turn  becomes  4 
fiau^^  and  how  diminished  consumption  in  one  class  of  the  coiA-l 
mnnity  alEFects  materially  another. 

Many  well  disposed  persons  see  and  feel  the  general  distress,  hut 
will  not  allow  themselves  to  belieye  it  can  proceed  from  the  cttuseil 
we  have  been  considering ;  they,  like  yourself,  speak  of  thfe  state 
of  prosperity  we  were  in  up  to  1813,  and  of  the  fecility  with  whicil 
the  tzie8  were  then  collected.  The  truth  is,  that  the  heyday  and 
jbustle  of  war,  the  foolish  and  tyrannical  policy  of  Bitonaparte,  i^ 
shutting  the  continental  door  against  foreign  trade,  the  enormous 
power  pf^ur  navy,  the  great  extent  of  our  paper  transactions, 
together  with  the  elasticity  and  eneigy  of  the  people,  placed  us 
during  the  late  wars  in  a  state  of  unnatural  excitement,  in  a  state  of 
del usive. prosperity ;  from  this  cause  some  of  our  great  commerchd 
and  manufacturing  towns  were  vert/  considerably  augmented  ;^^  we 
were  like  a  man  under  the  influence  of  much  champaign-^in  propor^ 
tion  10  the  quantity  of  the  sparkling  draught,^  will  be  the  inactiof^; 
the  debiUty  of  the  morning :  we  are  now  in  the  morning  following 
the  intoxication  df  success,  and  all  is  languor  and  debility ;  the 
Cause  that  set  in  motion  our  wheels — increased  our  people,  extend* 
ed  our  towns, — ^is  gone ;  but  the  machines,  the  people,  the  housed 
remain,  whilst  the  use  for  which  they  were  produced  exists  M 
more. 

.You  sneer  at.those  who  talk  of  the  oppressive  taxes,*  and  no 
doubt  receive  consolation  from  hearing  from  my  Lord  Liverpool 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  17  or  18  millions  of  the 
taxes  have  been  taken  off  since  the  end  bf  the  war.  Now  i  nmst 
take  leave  to  observe,  that  this  appears  to  have  been  spoken  with- 
out due  consideration ;  if  one  quarter  of  the  taxes  has  been  removed 
since  the  peace  came,  the  extent  of  the  currency  has  been  greatly 
curtailed  during  the  same  period,  which  has  raised  the  value  cf 
money  25  per  cent,  thaf  \s  one  quarter  of  its  value ;  it  follows  thep 

>  Cqlquhoutt  on  th^  YftMi  of  the  British  Empire.  ?  |bid.  .p.  10. 
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that  as  touch  produce  must  be  sold  to  paj  the  present;  taxes, 
iDominally  reduced,  as  was  sold  to  pay  them  when  thejr  were 
nominally  a  quarter  higha* ;  had  4bis  mass  of  taxes  not  been  re« 
movedj  taxation  would  in  reality  have  been  increased;  you  wilt 
perceive.  Sir,  the  great  importance  of  constantly  attending  to  th^ 
difference  between  real  and  nominal  prices,  or  values ;  and  you 
will  further  perceive,  that  our  system  of  funding  and  taxation,  and 
the  system  acted  upon  in  Mr.  Peel's  bill,  are  so  placed  as  not  id 
assist,  but  to  connterbatter  uch  i^her. 

You  will  perhaps  say,  ''  as  to  the  currency^  I  have  not  thought 
much  about  it,  but  I  have  no  alarms  about  the  debt,  because  t 
have  beenconstantly  told  that  the  Sinking  Fund  would  provide  foriti 
liquidation."  Sir,  the  system  of  this  Sinking  Fund  is  one  of  the  greatest 
fallacies  the  world  has  ever  seen :  it  originated  from  a  knowl^ge  of 
the  accumulating  powers  of  compound  interest ;  but  those  powera 
are  confined  to  accumulaiion  alone,  there  is  nothing  creative  about 
them ;  the  deception  lies  in  this ;  for  compound  interest  to  be  effect^ 
tual  there  must  be  two  parties  to  the  transaction.  If  I  deposit 
money  in  the  Bank,  they  will  give  me  interest  for  it ;  if  t  alsqf 
deposit  the  interest,  they  will  give  me  interest  up6B  the  interest^ 
that  is  compound  interest,  and  great  will  be  the  accumulation ;  but 
here  Bie  two  parties,  the  one  pays  the  interest,  the  othei*  de^nts 
tfaa  capital.  Now  see  how  for  different  would  be  the  transaction  if 
I^were  to  deposit  the  money  in  my  own  chest,  and  pay  myself  the 
interest ;  this  would  not  be  increasing  but  saving  arid  could  only 
ha{^n  if  my  means  exceeded  my  expenses,  and  if  that  were  the 
case  I  should  have  no  debt,  if  the  Government  were  to  deposit  a 
sum  of  mpmey  in  the  French  or  American  funds,  it  might  accumii« 
late  at  compound  interest ;  but  the  present  Sinking  Fund  has  been 
created  and  kept  on  foot  by  Government  puttii^  a  portion  of  the 
taxes  into  the  public  chests,  and  paying  the  interest  by  another 
portion  of  the  same  taxes ;  in  the  whole  of  this  transaction  there  has 
never  been  more  than  one  party  • 

But  Sir,  it  is  time  to  bring  my  letter  to  a  dos^ ;  niiy  object  in 
writing,  is  to  show  that  the  agriculturist  is  wrong  m  his  assertiona 
as  to  Sie  cause  of  our  distress,  and  in  great  error  as  to  the  remedy 
he  seeks;  to  my  mind  this  is  as  dearly  imd  as  conclusively  shown, 
as  it  is  shown  by  Euclid  that  figures  which  are  similar  to  the  same 
t]([fait'lined  figure,  are  similar  to  one  another.  I  meai^  that  the  de- 
ductions follow  the  reasonings  and  premises,  as  natnraUy  as  they 
do  in  the  propositions  which  mathematicians  have  given  us.  I  aiti 
not  stirred  by  party  views,  I  have  no  party  leelings  to  gratify.  It 
is  my  vritfh  shortly  to  dscuss  the  question,  as  far  as  my  abilities 
will  allows  more  in  die  calm  temper  of  a  philosophical  enquiry, 
than  in  the  heated  temper  of  every-day  politics.   If  you  are  right,  alt 
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our  dificulties  can'be  cottquered  in  an  houf;  but  if  1  am  rights 
thej  are  enough  to  appal  the  stoutest. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  add.  Much,  very 
much,  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  important  science  of  polid- 
cal  economy  in  latter  years ;  but  it  is  belonging  to  truth  to  observe, 
that  the  mischief  and  the  errors  of  our  funding  system  were  clearly 
foretold  many  years  since.  The  transaction  of  the  com  rents,  before 
mentioned,  might  have  afforded  useful  hints;  but  this  lesson  of 
wisdom  was  as  much  disregarded  as  though  Lord  Burleigh  had  in 
reality  **  shaken  his  head  and  said  ndthing." 

Twenty-five  years  since,  Paine  published  a  little  work  called  ''T4ie 
decline  and  fall  of  tlie  English  system  of  Finance;"  undoubtedly  it 
•bows  much  penetration  and  knowledge  upon  the  subject:  his  (dan 
was,  to  reason  upon  facts,  and  to  show  from  them,  that  the  system 
must  break  up  before  Mr.  Pitt  would  attain  the  age  of  man.  If 
Mr.  Pitt  were  now  alive,  be  would,  f  believe,  be  about  00  yean 
of  age;  there  is  therefore,  sufficient  time  to  show  the  truth,  or 
otherwise,  of  the  predictions.  Paine  imagined  he  discovered  tbat 
the  increase  of  the  debt,  in  each  successive  war,  would  form  a  pro- 
gression, not  arithmetical  nor  geometrical,  but  somewhere  between 
the  two:  here  he  was  assuredly  wrong;  from  the  virar.that  ended  in 
.l697j  to  ttie  end  of  the  American  war,  there  does  seem  to  be  the 
ratio  of  increase  he  alludes  to,  but  subsequently  the'  ratio  has  taken 
a  start,  and  seems  inclined  to  baffle  calculation;  nevertheless^  it 
seems  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  our  system  should  contain  within 
itself  a  principle  of  self-destruction;  every  war,  from  tbat  which 
ended  in  1697,  to  that  which  terminated  iri  1814,  required  additional 
taxes  and  new  Ipans,  and  if  the  system  can  go  on,  future  wars 
will  doubtless  require  the  same.  The  increase  in  the  issues  of 
paper  will  be  found,  by  the  returns,,  always  in  the  ratio  of  the  new 
loans  and  taxes;  the  Bank  notes  were  in  fact  required  to  pay  the 
interest  upon  the  loans— to  pay  the  taxes;  each 'successive  issue  of 
paper  increased  tbe  price  of  all  commodities,  hence  the  expense 
of  every  year  of  war  necessarily  exceeded  that  of  its  predecessor, 
and  hence  the  principle  of  self-destruction  in  our  system  of 
ft^nding^  ^^ 

However,  the  trash  Paine  wrote  about  religion  was  the  means  of 
bis  being  detested,  and  not  listened  to. 

It  is  also  belonging  to  truth  to  say,  that  Cobbett  pointed  out  the 
errors  of  the  system,  and  its  mischievous  consequences,  but  his  ap- 
parent hostility  to  all  persons  and  parties,  languages,  and  things, 
caused  him  also  not  to  be  listened  to. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last,  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
tentury,  a  stand  against  the  system  was  attempted  in  Parliament, 
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but  attempted  in  vain;  those  who  opposed  the  Bank  Restriclion 
Acty  were  looked  upon  as  Jacobins^  or  laughed  at  as  fools. 

America  and  France  have  each  had  their  systems  of  paper  mo- 
neyi  and  in  both  cases  the  system  died  by  self-destruction^  leaving 
us  examples  to  be  avoided;  but  alas !  how  have  we  profited  by  the 
legacy  i 

All  these  interesting  subjects  have  lately  received  great  liglit 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Say.  In  showing  that  markets  for  cook 
modities  are  created  by,  and  depend  upon  the  production  of  com- 
modities,because  we  purchase  one  commodity  vnth  another,  though 
money  may  help  in  the  exchai^e,  he  shows  that  the  well  doing  of 
one  country  tends  to  promote  uie  welfare  of  another;  and  this  goes 
to  inculcate,  that  the  best  policy  for  nations,  as  well  as  men,  if  to 
do^  unto  otheri  as  they  would  be  done  by,  which  maxim  is  one  of 
the  foundation  stones  of  jthe  Christian' dispensation;  so  that  in  facl^ 
the  doctrines  so  fully  and  ably  illustrated  by  this  great  master,  tend, 
in  a  measure,  to  encourage  and  extend  the  beneficent  labors  of  the 
Saviour  of  tjbe  world. 

Thb  celebrated  person  cameluAer.  in  1816,  as  he  says  himself,* 
''  for  the  explanation  of  many  phenomena,'"of,  which  the  result  only 
were  known,  and  to  measure  mat  lever  which  more  than  onoe  hs!a« 
raised  up  Europe.^ 

He  looked  at  us,  our  system,  and  our  institutions,  vritti  a  keen 
and  unprejudiced  eye;  in  committing  to  paper  the  conclusioils  to 
which  he  oime  upon  the  subject,  he  makes  this  apposite  rmark: 
'^  Economy  is. now  no  longer  a  science  of  mere  speculation  or 
amusement;  the  knowlei^e  of  it  is  necessiury;  and  we  may  bcMy 
predict,  that  every  Government  which  is  mioramt  of  it,  or  mo 
desmses  its  principles^  is  defined  tt)  perish  by  its  finances.^  ^ 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  ''one  of  the  vile  Opposi- 
tion,  who  want  to  get  their  opponents  out  and  themselves  in,  who. 
says  this;  it  is  not  **  a  crack-brained  disciple  of  the  Spencean  school, 
whose  object  is  a  division  of  property,  who  says  it  ;*^  neither  is  k  '^ii 
ragged  Radical,  who  vrishes  to  level  the  great  and  set  up  the  little;'* 
but  it  b  a  cool  calculating  philosopher,  a  master  in  his  art,  a  man 
of  science,  a  man  not  properly  of  any  nation,  but  the  ambassador 
of  all.  And  such  a  man  says,  if  we  do  not  attend  to  the  principles 
of  political  economy,  we  shall  perish  by  our  finances* 

When  I  look  at  the  picture  of  misery  and  distress  which  this 
country  exlubits ;  when.  I  look  at  the  figures  which  represent  the  stote 
of  it»  finances ;  when  I  look  at  the  passions  and  prejudices  which 
are  abroad;  when  I  look  at  the  divisions  into  which  the  country  is. 

*  England  and  the  English  people.  *  Ibid.  p.  95. 
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dirown— '^  Kibg's  mm**  and ''  Queeo'B  Qien,"  "  loj»V\  and  '^  disloy  at^*' 
"  radicals"  and  '*  ultras.''  Wbenevery  i  say,  I  look  upoo  these 
thiogs,  the  passage  I  have  quoted  from  the  Profesaor's  wntiqgs 
seemsy  as  it  were,  to  flash  upon  my  uuaginatioii  with  awful  and 
prophetic  warning. 

But  the  discussion  of  the  questions  which  form  the  subjecta  of 
this  letter^  is  not  confined  to  national  distress^  whether  that  distress 
.presses  on  agriculture,  on  manufactures^  on  commerce^  or  on  all  v 
these  subjects  are  mixed  up  with  the  great  questions  that  concank 
our  character  as  sT  nation,  our  station  amongst  nations,  and  our  se» 
curity  and  independence.  Power,  and  power  only,  can  preserve 
these  great  ingredients;  and  without  them,  what  are  we?  But  na- 
tional power  is  not  a  principle  self-created,  self-subsisting;  what  ia 
its  source?  Unquestionably  iPfo/^A  is  the  source  of  pot»er,  in  nations^ 
as  well  as  in  individuals.  But  half  the  wealth  we  can  with  our 
utmostindustry  produce,  is  pre-occupied,  is  anticipated  in  the  home- 
ly language  of  the  cottage,  **  We  have  eaten  our  cake,  and  therefore 
cannot  have  it.'* 

Where  then  is  our  wonted  power  f  comparatively  in  the  dust! 

You  will  perhaps  tell  me,  that  our  paper  concerns  cannot  be 
compared  to  those  of  France;  because  dieirs  blew  up  quickly, 
whereas  our  endures.  It  is  so;  but  mark  the  distinction:  the  Re- 
public issued  paper  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  money  lent;  we 
fund  the  principal,  and  issue  paper  for  the  interest;  therefore  it  k|as 
been  calculated  that  the  period  of  endurance  for  the  funding  system, 
as  compared  with  the  other  system,  is  as  120  to  1,  which  is  the 
ratio  between  principal  and  interest  at  5  per  cent,' 

U  you  ask  me  fcfr  a  remedy  for  all  these  evils ;  I  reply,  that  such 
a  discussion  would  greatly  exceed  my  limits,  wxd  would  besides  be 
foreign  to  my  purpose.  Let  the  disease  be  well  understood,  and 
&e  remedy  will  be  very  soon  applied. 

The  ukinrnm  remedkim  and  peseinufm,  that  is,  a  compromise 
with  our  creditors,  has  been  alluded  to  in  Parliament;  the  bare  men* 
tion  of  such  a  scheme  produced  alarm  and  agitation  within  and 
without  those  walls;  but  should  the  funding  system  fall  by  its  own 
weight,  who  can  calculate  the  darm  and  agitation  that  would  then 
exist  f 

Since  I  commenced  this  letter,  I  observe  that  the  first  Mtmstar 
still  perseveres  in  an  opinion  before  expressed/  that  tha  agrictdtu- 
ral  (Kstress  aikes  from  harvests  too  abundant !  I  camel  eonirey  Uf 
you  any  notion  of  my  surprise  on  hearing  this  opinion  from  so  able 
a  personage*    See  what  Adam  Smith  wrote  upon  this  sulgeet;^ 

.'  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Britiih  system  of  FmMice^ 
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''  Food  not  only  constitutes  the  pnncipal  part  of  the  riches  of  the 
worldy  bat  it  ts  the  abtmdance  of  food  which  gives  the  principal 
part  of  their  value  to  many  other  sorts  of  riches." 

To  have  wealth,  we  must  possess  those  commodities  which  we 
want,  or  which  we  can  exchange  against  such  things  as  we  want: 
now  the  most  valuable  of  all  commodities  is  the  food  of  man ;  hence, 
according  to  his  Lordship^  it  is  the  excess  of  our  wealth  which 
causes  our  misery.  This  would  have  sounded  well  to  the  ear  of 
Diogenes,  but  how  will  it  sound  to  the  ear  of  a  starving  weaver  i 

But,  Sir,  we  live  in  strange  times,  we  hear  strange  arguments, 
we  see  strange  measures. 

It  appears  that  Captain  Kater  has  discovered  a  volcano  in  the 
moon :  at  first  [  concluded  that  this  persevering  and  skilful  observer 
had  increased  the  powers  of  the  telescope;  and  thus  had  obtained 
a  clearer  view ;  but  1  suspect  his  merit  is  not  so  great  as  at  first  I 
was  disposed  to  believe.  I  suspect  the  moon  has  in  reality  come 
nearer  to  us :  many  appearances  indicate  such  an  approzimation  of 
this  planet. 

I  must  now  bring  my  letter  immediately  to  a  close. 

Lcmdon,  Feb.  182U 
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LETTER 


TO  TBI 


RIGHT  HON.  FREDERICK  J.  ROBINSON, 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE; 


OK 


THE  PRESENT  DEPRESSED  STATE  OF 


AGRICULTURE. 


IN  WiDCH  THE  FOLLOWING  POINTS  ARE  DISCUSSED 
AND  EXAMINED : 


The  excess  of  acrkultural  produce,, 
which  is  svjiiposed  to  .exist  Over  the 
average  of  tonner  years. 

The  diminution  which  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  consump- 
tion of  .this  produce. 

The  effect  produced  on  the  price  of 
British  grain  by  tlie  importation  of 
foreign  corn.' 


.  The  fxpediencjr  of  prohibiting  this 
importation.' 

The  advaottiBes  to  be  expected 

from  the  imposition  of  an  importa- 
tion duty^on  a  scale  regulated  b^  the 
gradations  in  the  pnce  of  British 
produce. 


ORIGINAL. 


LONDON: 
182L 


—  i 
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A  LETTER 


ON  THE  PRESENT  DEPRESSED  STATE  OF 


AGRICULTURE. 


Slit, 

Pb&mit  me  to  lulimit  to  your  consideiation,  sii  a  mesbber  of 
the  committee  apjpoiittied  tg  investigate  the  present  depressed  state 
of  agriculturey  a  few  obaervatioas  on  this  important  subject,  vAach 
seem  to  me  at  least  to  merit  attention. 

With  respect  to  the  existence  of  that  distress  which  now  presses 
upon  the  agricultural  part  of  the  communitjr  no  difference  of  opinbn 
can,  I  conceive,  exist — with  respect  to  its  extent,  and  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  must  lesult  from  it,  if  not  removed,  there  ap- 
pears also  to  be  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  among  those,  wIk>, 
from  their  situation,  possess  the  best  means  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  But  although  there  is  a  pretty  general  agree- 
ment in  the  sentiments  entertained  as  to  the  existence  and  extent 
of  this  distress,  yet  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  investigate  its 
Causes,  and  to  point  out  remedies  by  which  it  may  be  removed,  or 
at  least  alleviated,  there  appears  to  be  as  many  opinions  as  there 
are  men  to  form  and  maintain  then^. " 

A  few  years  back  the  <fifficulties  of  the  community  in  general 
were  ascribed  exclusively  to  the  sudden  transition  which  had  then 
recently  taken  place,  from  the  active  and  wasteful  operations  of  wai^ 
to  the  quiet  pursuits  and  economical  habits  of  peace  y  there  Were 
iuany  who  seemed  to  be  of  opinion,  that  a  man  carrying  a  pike  or 
musket  must  have  consumed  a  much  larger  portion  6f  the  neces^ 
sariesof  life  than  would  be  req^ureil  (St  the  sustenance^  the 
Same  individual  hahdUng  a  pick-^axe  or  a  spade.* 
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But  wl»a  it  was  at  length  dbcchrered  that  the  efReet  did  not 
cease  within  the  reasonable  time  during  wliich  such  a  cause  might 
be  supposed  to  operate,  it  became  necessary  to  examine  the  subject 
again  with  more  care  and  attention,  and  to  find  out  some  other  cause 
to  which  the  difficulties,  which  still  continued  to  be  felt,  might  be 
ascribed :  and  the  same  individuals  who  had  once  deceived  them* 
selves  and  others,  nothing  daunted  by  their  previous  disappoint* 
ment,  would  now  persuade  the  public  to  believe  that  they  hare  z% 
last  discovered  the  true  reasons  which  have  occasioned  the  depre-* 
ciatbn  which  has  taken  place  in  the  money  price  of  agricultural 
produce,  and  involved  the  grower  in  the  difficulties  which  are  now 
ready  to  crush  him. 

There  is,  however,  hardly  any  conceivable  ground  of  embar«» 
rassment  which  has  not  been  advanced,  by  tums^  as  the  cause  of 
the  difficulties  against  which  the  occupiers  of  land  are  at  present 
forced  to  contend.  One  party  maintains  that  they  are  to  be  as« 
cribed  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  to  an  excess  of  produce  over  the 
average  of  former  years.  Supported  by  a  document  [see  end  of  the  pom* 
phlet)  which  proves,  beydhd  dispute,  that  the  consumption  of  every 
article  subject  to  excise  duties — that  the  consumption  of  beer,  of 
spirits,  of  wine,  of  tea,  of  candles,  of  sugar,  &c*— between  the  month 
of  January,  1820,  aod  the  mondi  of  January,  1  Ml,  has  beenl^ger 
than  the  average  consumption  of  the  same  articles  in  any  of  tiie 
three  preceding  years,  they  infer,  and  it  must  be  acl^nowledged 
with  much  apparent  justice,  thit  if  the  consumption  of  {b696 
articles,  of  which  alone  an  account  can  be  obtained,  has  increased, 
an  equal  increase  must  have  taken  place  in  die  consumption  t>f 
wheat,  of  which  no  account  can  be  pn>cured.  H  the  consump* 
tion  of  beer  has  increased  it  does  certainly  appear  an  inference 
which  cannot  be  resisted,  that  the  consumiption  of  barley,  from 
.  which  beer  is  made,  must  have  increased  in  a  picoportionate  ratio ; 
and  if  more  beer  and  barley  are  found  to  have  been  consumed  in 
any  given  period  than  in  any  preceding  period  of  equal  duration. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  conclude,  that  if  an  account  could  have 
been  taken,  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  consumed  within  the  same 
period,  a  simihr  increase  of  consumption  would  be  found  to  have 
taken  place. 

This  reasonmg  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  perfectly  conclusive 
against  those  who  maintain  that  the  distress  which  presses  upon 
agriculture  arises  from  a  diminished  consumption.  The  party 
which  holds  this  singular  opinion  asserts  that  the  consumption 
of  agricultural  produce  has  materially  decreased  during  tiie  last 
three  vears,  compared  with  that  of  the  tinree  preceding  years,  and 
that  tne  reductbn  wbiph  has  taken  fibee  in  the  money  price  of 
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oonit'as  well  asmeati  is  not  to  be  ascribed  fidier  t6  an  excess  of 
home  produce,  or  to  the  impbrtationrof  foreign  com,  but  to  the 
dunination  of  demand  produced  by  a  diminished  scale  of  consiunp* 
taon*  They  maintstin,  if  I  understand  them  correctly,  that  die 
quantity  of  wheat  and  other  agricultutal  produce  consumed  in  the 
year  1820,  was  less  than  the  quantity  of  the  same  articles  oonsumed 
in  the  year  1815,  1816,  or  1817;  and  that  die  present  low  money 
price,  which  the  corn  grower  obtains  for  his  produce,  is  the  effect, 
not  of  an  excessive  supply,  but  of  a  diminution  in  the  demand.  The 
statement,  however,  argued  upon'  by  the  advocates  of  excessive 
supply,  seems  to  render  it  indisputable  that  there  has  been  a 
greater  actual  consumption  pi  every  article  which  may  be  eaiten  or 
drank  in  the  year  1820,  than  the  average  of  the  preceding  yeirs 
which  it  embraces  \  it  must  therefore  absolutely  de8tri:iy  the  .assump-' 
,tion  of  those  who  assert,  that  the  difficulties  which  press  upon 
agriculture  arise  from  a  lessened  demand  for  its  produce.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  consumption  of  agricultural  produce  has  not 
diminished — nay,  that  it  has  even  increased ;  some  other  cause 
must  therefore  exist  for  the  difficulties  in  which  the  agriculturist 
is  at  present  involved. 

Assuming  it  then  as  a  fact  placed  beyond  the  ireach  of  cavil- -by 
the  document  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  show  the 
consumption  of  articles  subject  to  excise  duties,  and  to  vriiich  I 
have  already  alluded — that  the  consumprion  of  agricultural  produce 
has  increased  in  England  since  the  close  of  the  year  1818  ;  does  it 
therefore  follow,  that  the  difficulties  of  the  agriculturist  arise  from 
an  excess  of  production,  and  that  the  quantity  of  Brt/tisA  agricultural 
produce  consumed  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  January,  1828,  must 
have  increased  in  a  proportion  equal  to  the  increase  of  the  duties 
levied  onexciseable  articles  ?  DoesitfoUow,  that  because  the  agricul- 
ture of  this  (Country  is  in  a  depressed  states  and  because  there  was 
a  greater  consumption  of  agricultural  produce  in  the  year  ending  in 
the  Sth  January,  1821,  duin  the  average  consumption  of  any  one  of 
the  thiree  preceding  years,  the  difficulties  of  the  agriculturists  must 
therefore  :arise  from  an  excess  of  production  ?  Undoubtedly  such' 
a  conclusion  does'  not  follow  from  these  premises  when  granted  in 
their  fullest  extent.  To  prove  this  fact  it  would  be  necessaty 
to  show,  not  only  that  an  increase  hairtaken  place  in  the  consump- 
tion of  agricultural  produce,  but  to  prove  farther,  that  the  articles 
consumed  were  of  home  production  (  for  although  an  increased 
consumption,  when  proved  to  exist,  will  prove  the  existence  of  an 
increase  of  the  oAo/e  produce  brought  to  the  market— still  this 
fact  will  by.no  means  show  what  portion  of  this  produce  is  of 
British  jgrowtfa,  and  what  portion'  is  of  foreign  importation.  It 
must  be  evident,  that  ,while  foreign  com  may  be  imported,  the 
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whole  jcdosumptioa '  of  ip4ieat  in  Engjand  maj  be  doubled^  wbile 
the  pordosiy  which  ia  pf  home  .production  maj  be  reduced  one 
half.  The  agriculturist8>  in  fact,  do, not  contend  that  consump- 
tion has  not  increased  \  they  acknowledge  that  it  has  increased, 
but  they  contend  that  although  the  consumption  of  agricukund 
produce  has  increased .  muchf  sdli  the  quantity  of  this  produce  in 
the  British  market,  has  increased  more.  They  contend  farther^ 
that  this  increase  in  the  quantity,  of  agricnltutal  produce  consumed 
in  Engtandyin  the  year  ISSO^.did  not  arise  irom  an  excess  of  the 
average  home  production,  :bui  ifrom  an  excessive  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  foreign  com  imported  during  that  and  the  prerious 
year. ... 

Those,  who  maintain  that  the  difficulties  of  the  land-occupier, 
arise  from  an  excessive  supply  of  agricultural  produce,  proceed  in 
their  reasoning  in  this  manner :  -^«  We  have  proved  by  a  document 
of  unquestionable  authority,  that  during  the  year  1820,  an  in- 
crease has  taken  place  in  the  consumption  of  exciseable  articles; 
and  from  this  increase  we  infer  that  a  proportionable  increase 
has  Uken  place  in  the  consumption  of  corn  \  as  the  depreciation, 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  com,  does  not  proceed  as 
some  imagine,  from  a  diminution  of  demand,  it  must  therefore 
proceed  from  an  excessive,  supply:  your  produce  then  being  de- 
*  preciated  in  value,  because  the  supply  of  com  exceeds  the  demand 
tor.  it,  the  only  method  of  remedymg  this  evil  is  to  lessen  the 
quantity  which  you  grow,  or  to  consider  the  excess  of  the  quan- 
tity^ which  you  have  to  sell  as  an  equivalent  for  the  reduction 
which  has  taken  place  in  its  money  price."  To  this  the  agricul- 
turists reply — ^That  they  acknowledge  the  depreciation  m  the 
money  value  of  corn  to  proceed  from  an  excesa  of  supplyi  but 
they  qnainuin  that  this  excess  of  supply  is  not  of  home  growth, 
that  it  is  entirely  of  foreign  production.  They  assert,  toat  the 
quantity  of  com  grown  ia  England,  in  the  year  1820,  ^d  not  ex-t 
ceed  an  avenage  crop.  They  prove  that  a  large  increase  has  taken 
place  in  the  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  imported  during  that  and  the 
previous  year  \  and  having  proved  this,  they  assert  that  .the  excess 
of  supply,  which  was  naturally  followed  by  an  excess  of  consump- 
tion in  1820,  was  entirely  and  exclusively  of  foreign  growth: 
they  therefore  conclude,  that  the  depreciation  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  money  price  of  home  a^cultural  produce,  has  been 
brought  about  solely  by  the  importation  of  foreign  com.  Uaving 
thus,  as  they  conceive,  pointed  out  the  cause  of  die  distress  of 
which  they  complain,  and  the  existence  of  which  is  universally 
^knowledged,  they  petition  for  the  removal  of  the  cause  which 
has  produced  this  distress*  They  demand  of  the  legislature,  the ' 
prQhibitionr<*or  at  least  the  further  restriction— of  the  importation 
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ef  fbr&gn  oohi.  Hmr  those  wiio  beficnre  'tint  the  4i0Mfli  •( 
«ffricalture  arises  from  an  excessive  svpplyi  «ritt  pnrjfAi^  i«qtw«t 
of  the  agriculturists^  I  Shall  be  curious  to  see  ;.ibv  li  lUs  be  tbo 
real  cause  of  their  difficulties^  it  certainly  does  not -appear  ^batt 
their  demand  is  either  ilUtiflied,  or  unreasonable  :  and  it  is  at  least 
an  ungracious  treatment  of  the  agriculturists  of  this  island,  t6  teU 
them  y-^  «  You  grow  too  much  com,  lessen  the  quamtlty  which 
you  growi  in  or£r  to  msdce  room  for  the  com  of  hreigaen/* 

Here  then  wehaTe  three  parties,  ascribing  the  present  depreeecd 
state  of  agriculture  to  the  operation  of  three  difiereut  causet*  The 
first  party  asserts,  that  the  English  agricultuiists  are  isvplTed  is 
difficulties  because  we  have  too  much  to  eat.  The  second  may 
be  conudeied  as  a  cognate  of  this  patty,  fork  agrees  witk  it 
in  beliering  that  we  lure  too  much  to  eat^  but  difiers  horn  it 
in  asserting,  that  too  much  of  this  ia  foreign.  Thethird  of  Amt 
parties  assures  the  public  that  both  these  opinions  are  erroneous, 
and  that  the  growers  of  agricultural  produce  are  distressed  not 
because  my  Gloved  countrymen  have  too  much  to  eat,  but  be- 
cause they  eat  toe  little.  It  will  be  most  delightful  to  discover, 
that  the  honorable  member  for  Cumberland,  is  correct  m  ascri- 
bing our  difficulties  to  this  cause  i  as  nothing,  I  coficeive,  can  be 
either  more  easy,  or  if  I  may  judge  of  others  by  myself,  move 
agreeaUe,  than  the  remedy,  which  we  have,  not  exactly  in  our  own 
hands,  but  what  is  much  better,  ia  our  own  mouths.  He  has,  I 
trusty  made  his  views  known  to  his  &iend  at  the  Mansion  House, 
who,  it  is  said,  has  introduced  some  culinary  reforms  into  that  ests^ 
blishment,  which  have  laid  an  unseasonable  check  on  the  usual 
civic  consumption  of  wheat  and  mutton.  If  he  can  prevail  upen 
his  friends  in  the  city  to  exert  themselves  but  moderately,  (I  mean 
after  Easter,  for  I  am  aware  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  prevul 
upon  them,  to  feast  during  Lent)  with  the  aid  of  our  good 
friends  the  Catholics,  whose  jaws  will  then  be  unlocked,  we  shall 
succeed,  I  trust,  before  the  beginning  of  August,  in  eating-  the 
fanner  into  good  humor.  An  old  saw,  or  an  old  poet,  I  forget 
which,  says  <<  that  appetite  increases  with  the  thing  it  feeds  or^.'' 
But  this,  I  conceive,  must  be  a  pure  fiction  of  the  poet's  faney-; 
for,  if  the  honorable  member's  theory  of  the  cause  of  agrieultuTai 
distress  be  correct,  the  appetite  for  wheat  at  least  must  c<mtract 
in  proportion  as  the  thing  it  feeds  on  increases.  This  is  cer* 
tainly  a  singular  fact  in  physiology,  and  should  be  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  as  their  superior 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  itie  gastric  functions  may  enable 
them  to  account  for  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  require  exphh> 
natiQp. 

The  dispute-  between  those  who  contend  fhat  the  distresses  of 
the  agriculturist  arise    from  the  circumstance  of  our  having  too 
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tfe  ia  dyc^nlties'  Woiiiciae  we  eat  too  litde»  may  be  «ifeljr  left 
to  Uie  deeiifen  of  aojr  ingtaioiis  penoiUi  who  may  be  dbposed  to 
beguile  the  tediuoi  of  a  vacant  hour,  hj  debatiiig  whether  an  tgg: 
ahouldbeeaten bj  ita  big  or  narrovr  end. 

But  much  more  attention  is  due  to  the  opinion  of  these  who 
thtak  that  the  present  depressed  state  of  agricuhure  must  be  as* 
cribed  to  the  importation  of  foreign  wheats  which,  betngraiaed)  as 
ihey  tell  tts»  at  kss  expense  than  British  produce)  drives  the  heme 
grower  oat  of  the  market,  or  compels  him  to  sell  his  com  at  a  price 
jDanchbdowthe  unavoidable  cost  of  production*  This  appears  tbiM 
the  bugbear  which  prindpalty  frightens  die  practical  farmer.  Sd 
snuoh  MS  been  lately  said  of  die  warehousing  system,  and  of  die  S7i« 
tem Staking theaveiiage price  of  Britidi  wjbeat,  that  it- has  made  a 
4eep  and  ahnostindelible  impression  on  the  mfaida  of  a  large  propov* 
tita  of  tke  agfieidtural  body*  They  teliere,  that  if  a  probibitkm 
were  kid  on  die  importation  of  f orei^-  corn,  and  rigidly  carried  into 
ei^ydidrfQieigaoompetitot  being  thfudriren  out  of  die  market^ 
die  price  <if  wheat  would  advance  to  the  standard  at.which.they  can 
nftttd  to  growil,  and  aH  their  difficulties  would  consequently  Tanidi« 
.  But  die  eflhct  produced  by  the  importation  of  foreign  corn)  on 
die  money  price  of  that  which  is  of  home  produedon,  is  misunder* 
tCQod^  or  at  least  greatly  exaggemted;  for  if  this  importation  did, 
even  permanently,  b^ar  the  propordon  to  the  sonount  of  British 
peiodiicef  which  existed  between  them,  in  die  year  I&I99  when  die 
largest  quantity  of  forrign  wheat  vras  introduced  into  Eng^nd,! 
shall  endeavour  to  Ihowy  that  a  lasting  reduction  of  the  money  price 
of  com  oottid  not  result  from  this  cause.  When  a  foreigner 
brings  a  cargo  of  wheat  into  England,  he  must  take  in  return,  a 
cwrgo  of  our  manufactures— of  oottoa  goodsi  for  instance,  from 
Manchester,  ort>f  hardware  from  Sheffield.  If  the  importation 
of  foreign  cpm  were  absolutely  prohibttedf  it  is  no  doubt  truo) 
that,  at  feast  in  dmtshape,  it  cotud  not  come  in  competition  with  the 
Man  of  die  home  grower.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  by  those 
vrho  represent  the  importation  of  foreign  com  as  ruinoua  to  the 
Sngfish  SmEtter,  that  it  is  the  only  production  which  die  fo* 
ve^er  has  to  ofir  in  exchai^  for  the  wrought  commodities 
wrfaich  he  exports  from  England ;  and  diat  if  we  do  not  uke  his  com 
he  cannot  take  our  calicoesi  or  at  least,  can  give  nothing  in  ex- 
diange  for  diem.  It  may,  perhaps,  beeaidin  reply  to  this  observation, 
that  tt  we  refused  his  com,  he  WMld  dien  take  it  to  ahodier  market 
Sad;  exchange  it  for  some  other  commodity}  and  bring  diis  commo- 
dity to  be  exchanged  here  for.  the  cotton  goods  which  he  wants. 
But  he  cannot  go  to  anodier  market)  for  w  best  and  most  eondtf* 
"ase  of  all  posrible  reasons— because  no  ddiejr  market  exists  whicb 
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preatnU  t  <feiinkiul  for  hia.  wheat.    He  may.  search  everyvcre^k  and 
Wbour,  from  one  end  of  the  conttneiit  to  the  others  but  lle<  will»  in 
tmtj  place,  find  hunself  in  the  situation  of  a  man  who,  to  use  an  dd 
saw,  M  carries  coak  ta  Newo^stk."    If,  therefore,  he  be  shut 
out  from    th^  British  market,  h&  cannot  provide  ^imselfr  widi 
gold,  or  with  anv  other  commodity,  whidi  our  manufactuvers 
would  take  in  excnange  for  th^r  goods.    In  such  a  -predicament, 
the  forei^er  would-  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  one 
of  the  two  following  alternatives'— he  would  be  compiled    to 
derisesome  substitute  for  the  cotton  goods,  to  which,  if  they  were 
attainable,  he  would  give  the  preference  ^  or  he  would*  ^ideavour 
to  establish  a  manufactory  by  which  his  wants  might  be  supplied: 
In  either  of  these  cases  it  must  be  evident,  that  the  foreign  demand  , 
for  our  manufactures  would  be,  at  once,  cut  off;,  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  absence  of  thia  demand,  in  the  cotton 
market,  would  ^iltimafitely,  at  least,  be  more  severely  felt  by  the 
com.  grower,  than  the  eflect  which  ie  now  produced  on  die  com 
market  by  die  whole  quantity  of   foreign .  wheat  imported  into 
England.    Those,  who  dwell  iqpon  the  depreciauon  produced  in 
the  value  of  wheat  by  fordgn  competition,  eeem  to  assume,  as  the 
basis  of  their  argument,  that  the  foreign  demand  for  English  manu^ 
factured  goods,  would  be  equally  extensive  if  this  compedtion 
were  forcibly  removed.  ^  They  believe,  or  at  least  argue  as  if  they 
believed,  that  if  this  importation  were  prohibited,  the  demand  for 
our  manufactures,  for 'the  purpose  of  exportation,  would  suffer  no 
reducdon.    But  this  is  clearly  an  idle  and  extravagant  expectation, 
founded  on  the  most  absurd  and  fallacious  reasoning,  and  contrary 
both  to  common  sense  and  experience.      If  foreira  com  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  British  market,  the  demand  for  Bntish  man«factiiib> 
ed  goods  must,  and  would,  be  instandy  contracted.    If  the :  English 
farmer,  far  instance,  can  find  no  market  for  his  produce,  he  has 
nothmg  which  he  can  give  in  exchange  for  the  leather,  the  cotton, 
or  the  cloth,  which  he  wants ;  and  the  foreign  grower  of  wheat  is 
placed  in  the  same  situation.    If  he  cannot  sell  his  com^  he  cannot 
buy  ootton  goods— he  must  endeavour  to.  establish  a  manufactory 
at-iiomeyifhere  it  may  be  converted  into  the  -wrought  articles, 
w^ich  he  wants  for  use  (  or,  he  must  rest  satisfied  widi  the  most 
convenient  substitute,  which  he  can  invent,  for  these  articles. 
.  He.  wants,  for  instance,  a  certain  quantity  of  cotton  goods,  and 
possesses  a  surplus  quantity  of  com,  which  he  would  willingly 
exdiange  for  it.    He  imports  his  surplus  grain  into  England,  and 
purchases,  at  Manchester,  the  supply  of.  manufactured  goods  of 
which  he  stands  in  need.    The  additional  demand  for  com,  ere- 
ated  in  Manchester  by  the  manufacture  of  die  quantity  of  cotton 
foods  wjhish  the  foreigner  has  purchased,  will  be,  at  leasts  equal 
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to  the  tdSitton,  which  his  cargo  of  wheat  has  made  to  thp  general 
Mpply  of  com  previously  in  the  market.  If^  therefore,  tiro 
millions  of  quarters  of  foteign  wheat  should  be  annually  impbrt- 
ed|  manufactured  goods,  to  an  equal  value,  miist  and  would  be 
exported  in  ret&m-^that  is,  goods,  in  manufacturing  which  a  quaii- 
tity  of  com  had  been  consumed,  equal  to  the  quantity  of  foreigti 
grain  imported ;  and  thus  no  change  would  take  place  in  the  relSi- 
dve  proportion  subsisting  between  the  demand  and  supply,  which 
is  the  only  circumstance  that  afiects  the  exchangeable  value  of 
any  commodity.  The  addition  made  to  the  whole  supply 'of 
agricultural  produce,  by  the  introduction  of  two  millions  of  foreign- 
wheat  into  the  English  market,  would  be  counterbalanced  and 
Neutralized  by  the  increased  demand  for  this  produce,  excited  by 
the  consumption  of  the  additional  number  of  weavers  and  spinners 
to  whom  employment  would  be  given,  in  manufacturipg  the  cotton 
goods  which  the  foreigner  takes  in  exchange  for  his  wheat.  In 
this  cdse--the  demand  for  com  having  increased  in  a  ratio  equal 
to  the  increase  of  supply— it  appears  to  me,  that  the  eflect  gene^ 
rally  ascribed  to  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat,  on  the  money 
{nice  of  that  which  is  of  home  growth,  has  been  greatly  exaggerat- 
ed. I  will  even  venture  to  assert  that  the  supposition,  max  the 
importation  of  foreign  com  depreciates  the  value  of  that  which 
is  of  honie  pr6duction,  has  no  foundation  in  fact ;  and  that  it  is 
tn  opinion  which  springs  from  a  complete  misapprehension  of  this 
subject. 

•  If  a  reference  be  made  to  a  table  of  Exports  and  imports,  for 
%  given  period  of  years,  it  will  be  found,  that  they  bear  nearly  the 
same  relative  proportion  to  each  other;  and  that  die  period  of 
years  which,  in  oidinary  circumstances,  presents  the  greatest  im- 
portation of  com,  will  also  be  found  to  present  the  greatest  expor- 
tation of  manufactured  goods.  The  foreign  grain  imported,  in 
the  years  1818,  1819,  and  182a,  exceeded  greatly  the  quantity  of 
wheat  imported  during  any  previous  period  of  equal  length.  But 
I  am  much  mistaken,  if  die  quantity  of  manufactured  goods  export- 
ed, during  the  same  period,  will  not  be  found,  on  enquiry,  to  have 
equally  exceeded  the  quantity  exported  during  the  three  preced- 
ing years.  The  quantity  of  foreign  grain  imported,  during  the 
years  1816  and  1817,  was  small  compared  widi  the  quantity  im- 
ported in  the  subsequent  years :  it  is  also  well  known,  that  during  the 
years  i8l6,  1817,  and  1818,  the  demand  for  English  manufac- 
tured goods  was  unusually  contracted.  A  large  proportion  of 
die  English  manufacturers  were,  in  consequence  of  this  diminu- 
tion of  foreign  demand,  thrown!  out  of  employ,  and  the  whole  body 
deduced  to  a  state  of  want  and  desfieration,  which  eidted' eonW 
nftotion^  thsit  proved  almost  fatal  to  the  stabifity  of  Government. 
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Us  ther^ore^  an  unusually  br^  quantity  of-  foreign;  ^wfaeat  _ 
imported  into  England  in  the  year  1819>  it  should  be  ^tlso  lemem* 
bered  that  thia  has  produced  an  increased  demand  for  manufacture 
ed  goods,  which  has  likewise  been  felt  in  the  addition' which  it 
has  made  to  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce. 

If  ^is  view  of  the  effect  of  foreign  importation  be  corvectf  if 
is  clear  that,  were  double  the  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  to  be  im- 
ported, during  the  five  next  years,  that  has  been  admitted  during  the 
last  five,  the  manufactured  goods  exported  would  also  receive  a  pro- 
portionable increase.  The  increased  demand  for  manufactused 
goods,  created  by  foreign  orders,  would  produce  an  equally  increased 
oemand  for  com,  and  thus  the  equilibrium  of  the  English  maricet 
would  not,  at  least  for  any  lengthened  period,  be  disturbed.  The 
relative  proportion  between  the  demand  and  the  supply  would  sdtt 
continue  the  same,  and  the  money  price  of  com  couldnoc,  therefore^ 
be  affected.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  foreign  com  were  rigidly  and 
effectually  excluded  from  the  English  market  for  the  next  fwentf 
years,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  believe,  that  the  effect  would 
result  from  it,  which  the  advocates  of  this  exclusion  seem  to  expect. 
Instead  of  giving  an  additional  impulse  to  our  agriculturists,  and 
raisin?  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  produce  of  their  land,  itwouU 
have  tne  injurious  effect  of  throwing  out  of  employment  the  mani»- 
facturerS}  who  ar^  occupied  in  fabricating  that  portion  of  wmught 
goods  which  is  now  exported.  These  unoccupied  artisans  would  b^ 
under  the  necessity,  either  of  emigrating  into  foreign  countrieSf  ox 
of  swelling  the  number  of  hands  already  employed  in  agriculfipe. 
The  wages  of  agricultural  labor  would  become  thus  reduced  to  « 
very  low  standard^  and  this  reduction,  in  the  wages  of  the  Iabc»ert 
coiud  hardly  fail  to  add  to  the  heavy  burden  already  entailqd  on 
the  agriculturist  in  the  form  of  poor  rates.  The  efiect,  theveforey  of 
the  entire  exclusion  of  foreign  com,  would  not  be  felt,  as  the  agri- 
culturists seem  to  anticipate :  it  vrould  not  raise  the  exchjangewle 
value  of  that  which  is  of  home  production,  as  the  demand  tat 
com  would  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  which  the 
restricting  regulations  excluded. 

for  the  sake  of  placing  the  effect  of  importation  in  th^  c^faeafast 
view,  let  it  be  assumed,  that  during  the  year  1820,  l^e  tjosw^ny- 
tion  of  wheat  in  Manchester  was  120,000  quaipters,  thait  llQyOOO 
quarters  were  of  British  production,  and  the  remaining  10^000 
quarters  of  foreign  growth.  Let  it  be  farther  assumed^  that  the 
conversion  of  these  120,000  quarters  of  wheat  into  12Gf,00Q 
pieces  of  cotton  goods  gave  employment  and  susteoaPceto  120,000 
ireavers  and  spinners  during  tne  vhole  year.  Taking  ibete 
]^K>stiUata  asmy  premises,  I  slul}  proceed  to  arpie  in  this  nmaaobs 
aa  a  return,  oc.a^  excfaau]|p,  for    the  ten  th^uaa^  ^fmt^im  ^ 
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foreign  >p^h6at  consumed  at  Manchester,  a  twelfdi  part  ot  'the 
cotton  goods  manufactttred  there  would  be  carried  away  by  ex* 
*  portation.  In  the  event  of  a  prohibition  beiiig  laid  bii  the  importa- 
tion of  com,  and  the  demand  for  cotton  goods,  to  be  exported/con- 
tinuing  the  same,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
10^000  quarters  of  foreign  wheat  would  increase  the  exchangeable 
Value  of  the  1 10,000  quarters  of  home  production ;  and  it  is  equally 
tindeniable,  that  an  increase,  thus  taking  place,  in  the  exchangeable 
TsdUe  of  wheat,  would  stimulate  the  English  agriculturist  to  re? 

eice  the  10|000  quarters,  wMdi  the  exclusion  of  foreign  wheat 
d  abstracted  from  the  whole  supply  wanted  for  the  120,000 
weavers  at  Manchester.  But  to  assume,  that  if  foreign  wheat 
were  excluded  from  the  English  market,  the  foreign  demand  for 
British  manufactured  goods  would  still  continue  the  same,  is,  in 
fact,  toassume  the  very  point  at  issue  between  the  advocates  of  an 
unshackled  commerce,  and  the  supporters  of  the  noh-importation 
system.  Those  who  disapprove  of  the  imposition  of  restrictions 
on  the  importation  <^com,  are  not  so  preposterous  as  to  maintain 
thit  an  abstraction  of  one  part  in  twelve  from  the  average  supply 
bf  com^  the  demand  for  it  continuing  still  the  same,  would  not 
increjise  the  money  price  of  the  remainder.  But  they  deny  that 
the  demand  would  continue  tiie  same.  They  assert,  that  if  the 
foreigner  were  prohibited,  from  bringins  his  10,000  quarters  of 
wheat  faito  the  general  consumption  of  Manchester,  he  would  at 
the  same  thne  cease  to  take  out  of  Manchester  one  twelfth  part  of 
the  cotton  goods  manufactured  there :  one  twelfth  part  of  the  wea- 
vers would  be  thus  deprived  of  employment  ^  and,  in  consequence, 
the  demand  of  agricultural  produce,  exclusively  British,  would  re- 
main where  it  was  before,  and  require  no  more  than  110,000 
quarters  of  wheat  to  supply  it.  They  represent  a  twelfth  part 
1^  the  weavers  and  spinners  at  Manchester,  as  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  fabricating  cotton  goods  for  exportation ;  and  assert  that, 
the  British  com  grower  receives  no  injury  from  the  importation 
of  foreign  com  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  tiie  manufactu- 
rers thus  occupied:  110,000  quarters  of  wheat,  the  quantity 
of  home  produce  assumed  asnow  consumed  in  Manchester, 
will  support  110,000  weavers;  and  this  number  of  weavers  will 
fabricate  a  sufficient  supply  of  manufactured  cotton,  to  meet  the 
denfamds  for  such  goods  in  the  British  market.  If  no  supply  of 
eotton  goods  were  uierefore  required  for  another  market,  the  addi- 
tional 10,000  weavers  would  be  instantly  discarded  fat  want  of 
taiployment ;  but  while  the  foreigner  is  permitted  to  bring  h^s 
10,000  quarters  of  wheat  to  Manchester,  he  rives  them  constant 
employ ment  and  support,  and  die  cotton  goods  manufactured  by 
dMin,neexpoiC8  and  carriea  into  his  own  country.  «  ;. 
The  advocates  of  die  exclusion  system  assert,  that  If  foreign 
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cxim  bfe  ii^ported  dtrecdy  into  England^  a  depreciation  in  the  ex* 
^uuiseahle .value  of  aericultural  produce  must  oe  the  consequence^ 
but  thejr  ijiinkt  that  if  this  corn  he  converted  into  silk*  or  into  any 
other  manufactured  article^  no  such  consequenc^e  can  be  apprehendeq 
from  its  importation.  But  surely  no  notion  can  be  more  erro- 
neous*—Letit  be  supposed  that  the  restrictions  on  th^  importation  of 
foreign  wheat  into  England  amount  to  a  virtual  prohibition^  and  that 
the  surplus  disposable  produce  of  Poland  consists  exclusively  of 
wheat :  the  Polish  corn  grower  wants  a  supply  of  cotton  goods  \  he 
knows  that  these  goods  are  manufactured  in  England^  at  a  considera- 
'  bly  less  expenditure  of  food  and  labor  than  they  can  be  fabricated 
any  where  else,  in  consequence  of  the  natural  and  mechanioj 
advantages  whidi  the  Enchsh  manufacturer  possesses,  over  those  of 
other  countries,  and  which  diminish  immensely  the  expenditure 
of  human  and  animal  labor ;  and  that  therefore  thev  are  sold 
considerably  lower  in  this  country,  than  he  can  puroiase  them 
in  any  other  plaqe.  The  restrictions  on,  the  importation  of  conij 
the  only  commodity  which  he  has  to  exchange  for  the  manufac- 
tured goods  which  he  wants,  exclude  him  from  the  English 
market  *,  he  must  therefore  establish  a  manufactory  at  home,  where 
the  articles  which  he  stands  in  need  of  mav  be  fabricated^  or  he 
will  be  driven  to  some  other  market,  wnere  the  goods  which 
he  wishes  to  purchase,  may  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  the  raw 
agricultural  produce  of  which  he  has  a  surplus.  If,  for  instance, 
he  should  want  a  supply  of  clotl{  or  cotton  goods,  he  must  either 
Qianufacture  them  at  home,,  or  carry  his  wheat  to  some  other 
country,  where  it  may  be  exchanged  for  the  manufactured  arti* 
qles  which  he  wants.  In  either  of  these  cases,  the  exclusion  of 
die  foreigner  from  the  English  market  can,  by  no  possibility,  in- 
crease the  demand  for  British  wheat.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  a 
foreign  suroly  of  grain  is  excluded ;  but  so  is  also  the  foreign  de- 
mand for  British  manufactured  goods :  and  the  absence  of  this 
demand  for  exportation,  will  more  than  counterbalance  the  effects 
produced  pn  the  price  of  com  by  the  exclusion  of  foreign  wheat. 

To  this  the  supporters  of  the  restriction  system  would  probably 
reply  by  assertingi  that  the  Polish  corn  grower  would  not  attempt 
to  convert  his  wheat  into  cotton  goods  at  home,  because  he  would 
find  it  a  more  economical  plan  to  carry  his  wheat  to  some  other 
market,  and  th^re  exchange  it  for  some  commodity — for  gold,  or. 
for  silk,  which  he  could  import  into  England,  and  exchange  for 
ibp  maqufactured  articles  which  he  wanted.  This  point  desences 
to  he.exao^ned  with  careful  attention,  as  it  appears  to  be  the, 
<<  ignis  fatuus*'  which  leads  most  people  astray,  and  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  absurdities  which  are  vented  and  believed  on  the  subject 
of  foreign  importation.    Let/it  be  supposed,,  then,  that  the  Po-» 
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fish  corn'grbwer  finds  it  more  advanfageous  to  cirry  tw  com  t# 
Lyons,  and  exchange  it  for  silk,  which,  oeing  afterwards  imported 
into  England,  may  be  exchanged  for  cotton  goods,  than  to  attempt^ 
without  the  aid  of  the  local  and  mechanical  advantages  |)08se8sed 
by  the  British  manufacturer,  to  fabricate,  in  his  own  country,  the 
manufactured  articles  which  he  wants.  Would  not  this  exchange 
of  silk  for  cotton  goods,  it  be  may  asked,  keep  up  the'  demand 
for  such  goods  in  the  English  market  i  Undoubtedly  it  would.  But 
it  would  at  the  same  time  keep  down  the  demand  for  agricultural 
produce  in  England,  in  the  same  degree  that  the  direct  importa* 
tion  of  the  wheat  carried  to  Lyons,  in  exchange  for  the  silk  im«> 
ported  hither,  would  have  done.  This  effect  would  be  brought  about 
In  the  following  manner^:-*The  supply  of  silk  at  present  manufac- 
tured in  England,  Is  equal  to  the  demand  for  silk  in  the  home  mar* 
ket.  I  take  silk  as  an  instance,  since  the  same  reasoning  will  apply  to 
all  other  manufactures.  Let  this  demand  be  taken  at  100,600  pieces^ 
and  let  it  be  assumed,  that  the  fabrication  of  this  quantity  of  silk 
gives  employment  to  10,000  manufacturers.  The  ports  of*  Eng- 
land being  closed  against  wheat,  and  open  for  silks,  the  foreigner 
would  either  establish  a  manufactory  where  it  did  not  exist  belore« 
or  add  to  the  quantity  manufactured  in  one  already  in  exbtence ; 
and  would  thus  convert  into  silk  the  whole  of  his  surplus  pro* 
duce  of  wheat.  This  silk,  being  afterwards  imported  into  England, 
would  Soon  annihilate  the  home  silk  manufactory,  and  throw  the 
10,000  British  silk  weavers  ^out  of  employment  \  and  the  demand 
for  agricultural  produce  would  be  soon  diminished  in  consequence 
of  the  decrease  of  consumption  by  this  class  of  artisans*  The  fo« 
reign  dehiand  for  cotton  would,  no  doubt,  in  this  case,  continue 
the  same,  and  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  cotton  weavers,  would  also  remain  the  same.  The  nome 
aiOc  manufacture,  however,  being  thus  entirely  destroyed-  by  the 
importation  of  foreign  silk,  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce^ 
to  supply  the  silk  weavers,  would  also  of  necessity  cease.  And 
dms  the  vAole  demand  for  agricultural  produce  of  home  growth, 
Mr6uld  itill  bear  the  same  relative  proportion  to  the  whole  sup- 
ply, and  no  effect  on  its  exchangeable  value  would  be  fek  in  the 
market.  The  same  result  will  inevitably  follow,  if  he  convert  his 
com  into  any  other  manufactured  commodity,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  iniported  into  Eneland  in  exchange  for  the  cotton  or  any 
dtiher  wrought  goods  which  he  wishes  to  procure. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  the  importation  of  all  manufactured 
goods  may  be  sdso  prohibited,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this 
prohibition,  the  Polish  com  grower  would  be  compelled  to  take 
his  com  to  some  other  market,  where  he  might  exchanse  it  for 
anoUier  description  of  raw  produce,  or  lor  goldi  which  he  might 
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CAity  intD  Englsid  in  exchstngfb*  for  tte  flMnunCtOM*  ttftimi 
irhxdi  he  wants  to  ];»nrchase.  ^Hie  English  agrioukvrist  tfainki 
that  if  the  foreigner  be  allowed  to  import  his  com  into  this  <souii^ 
hy»  ondiacUed  by  any  check  or  restriction,  the  home  grower  «€ 
agricultural  produce  must  inevitably  be  ruined  $  but  be  conceives^ 
that  if  die  foreignet  be  compelled  to  pay  in  buUioui  fof  ifie  sra^ 
oles  of  British  manufacture  of  ^iduch  he  stands  in  heed,  th#  fat& 
tude  of  the  corn  grower  will  be  made,  the  difficulties  usder 
Wfaidi  he  now  groans  will  instancy  Tanish,  and  the  magical  txmdi 
of  this  bright  mettflj  will  restore  mm  to  that  affluent  and  pvoepes 
tons  condition  which  he  enjoyed  some  ten  yeatt  aga  Th^  Brilisll 
iigriculturist  says  to  Ae  manufacturer — ^<  If  you  take  fitmi  yoM 
foreign  customer,  in  return  for  your  manufactured  poods^  cof]pi 
wine,  oil,  or  siik — any  thing  which  you  can  eat,  dnnlr^  or  with 
which  you  maybeclotbed— lamruined;  bntif  you  compel  him  to  pay 
you  in  gold  which  is  valuable  merely  as  the  representative  of  these 
things,  my  fortune  is  made.^  One  might  imagine  that  the  agricuU 
turist  entertains  the  opinion  of  the  properties  df  gold,  which  drunhea 
Bamaby,  or  drunken  somebody  else  did  of  Hull  ak,  who  maintais^ 
ed  that  it  was  at  the  same  time  drink,  food,  and  clothing.  Let  it  be 
supposed  that  a  wall  was  built  round  the  island,  through  whiehno* 
Aing  was  permittedto  pass  except  this  much  desired  eold-^-^woQld 
the  affluence  which  numy  expect  with  so  much  confidence  from 
dils  erclirsion,  be  the  consequence  ?  Woidd  not  ^s  r^id  and 
complete  prohibition  of  foreign  hnportatxon  prove  highly  beiieflc«d 
and  advantageous  to  the  grower  ot  agricultural  produce  ?  Those 
who  form  this  expectation  should  be  reminded,  that  gold  it  the 
repvSsentative,  or  the  measure  of  the  vahie  of  commodities }  that 
the  foreigner  cannot  create  gold,  and  that  he  must,  therefore,  tahe 
his  surplus  produce  to  aome  market  where  this  gold  may  be  pur- 
chased, on  which  tlie  English  com  grower  wishes  to  lay  nis  fingers. 
But  the  foreigner  can  find  no  such  market  for  his  raw  pioduce-i 
he  cannot  sell  it  for  the  gold  which  lie  would^  if  he  hadic,  eic«  ^ 
diauge  for  cotton  in  England  ;  and,  therefore,  tiie  fovtigner  nirttit 
keep  his  com.  Or  convert  it  into  the  manu&ctured  stale  hi  whdeh 
he -cah  use  it,  and  thus  provide  a  substitute  for  cotton  goody  %  audi 
in  consequence,  the  English  manufacturer  must  look  in  itaift  for 
the  appearance  of  foreign  gold.  The  only  ciicumstanev  wldoh 
can  create  a  market  or  demand  for  this  raw  produce  of  the  fe^ 
reigner,  is  the  establishment  of  die  manufacoeries,  in  which  faii 
corn  may  be  converted  into  die  manufactured  articles  which  he 
wants  for  use  *,  but  when  thdse  manufactories  are  oitfCe  estadilkhed) 
and  have  created  a  demand  for  agricukural  produce^  the  motive 
which  alone  could  induce  the  forei^er  to  bring  his  gold  to  pw* 
^hase  English  cotton  goods,  wifl  directly  cease  to  operate  i  he  can 
effect  his  purchase  nearer  home,  and  thus  the  gold,  after  which 
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I  Ae  adtoeafie^^  fer»  pMMbitoff  reNiictfoiis  on  liie  tiqapMaticin  cf 

I  fiore^^  wheat  now  paaCSf  would  still  tliide  his  giasp.    Put  Ai 

y  subject  in  any-  light  you  pleaae,  still  this  maxim  in  political  eco- 

I  nomf  iK^Il  be  fbufid  invariably  correct  i  ^comnaodities  exchange 

I  only  for  oommodities"  and  consequently  if  foreign  produce  be  ^tr 

i  ehided  from  the  British  market, the  demand  for  mam^aetux^  gjoods 

I  lo  be  sent  abroad  must  likewise  ceasew 

-  The  perfection  to  which  machinery  has  been  carried  in  &n<* 
ebmd,  enables  our  manufacturers  to  convert  a.  quarts  of  wheat 
mto  a  miich  larger  quantity  of  manufactured  goods,  than  the 
lioraigner  could  pxoduce  by  an  equ^  expenditure  of  muscular  ex* 
crrion,  directed  by  little  skiU,  and  aided  by  ill  contrived  and  ineffi^ 
eiem  machineiy.  When  the  foreign  erower  of  wlieat  brings  his  pro* 
^  iuce  into  England,  he  does  it  for  the  sake  of  taking  advanta^  of 
the  superior  skill  and  experience  of  our  workmen,  and  the  super 
rior  perfection  of  our  mechanical  contrivances  for  the  abridgment 
of  human  labor.  He  brings  his  wheat  into  a  manu^actorv,  in  which 
it  may  be  converted  into  the  wrought  state,  in  which  ne  wants  it 
for  use,  or  for  sale.  Suppose  a  foreign  com  grower  has  a  suiplns 
ef  10,000  quarters  of  wheat  which  be  cannot  dispose  of  at  home 
m  its  raw  state,  but  which  he  could  easily  sell  'i  converted  into 
cotton  goods.  He  embarks  his  wheat  onboard  at  the  nearest  {foit 
-^ands  it  in  England-— comes  into  Lancashire-— gives  a  portion  oi 
his  cargo  in  excmti^e  for  the  raw  cotton  whidi  he  wanta;  another 
piortion  he  gives,  for  the  use  of  a  cotton  miU  audits  madiinery-«M 
engages  the  requisite  number  of  weavers  and  qiinners,  and  empkrae 
them  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  tUl  the  whole  of  his 
.  wheat  haabeen  consumed  and  finally  exhausted :  the  cotton  goods 
tiius  manufactured  he  cairieswith  nim  into  his  own  country^  or 
to  any  other  market  which  may  present  a  demand  for  mem. 
Would  it  not  be  considered  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  say,  diat  this 
feveigner,  by  bringing  his  wheat  into  England*— bv  hiring  a  mill  in 
Lancashire— by  employing  British  workmen,  intne  fabrication  of 
.  cotton  goodst  till  his  stock  of  piovisiona  became  exhausted — could 
by  any  •nossibiltty  aSeet  the  exchangeable  value  of  wheat  of  homo 
growthr  No  more  can  theimportatfon  of  foreign  com,  as  long  aa 
Aemanufactuxed  goods,  ibxo  which  it  is  converted,  are  afterwards 
exported,  be  justly  consideied  as  affecting  the  price  of  wheat  in 
die  British  market*  For  whether  tlus  wheat  be  brought  into  Lan« 
cashi#e^  directly  to  be  converted  into  cotton  goods,  under  die 
peieonal  superintendenee  of  the  owner,  or  it  be  broudir  diither  in 
a^riromtotts  manner)  and  pass  through  manv  hands,  &  efiiM:t  pRH 
duced,  by  its  introduction,  on  die  demand  and  supply  of  Btitult 
ppoducei  must,  itis^dMtybepMciselythe.saine.^  The  occupa- 
tion j)f  a  cotton  mill  by  a*  foreigner^  far  die^nrpoie^  maanfiic-* 
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turing'cottoft  good^,  while  his  raw  produce  Ia0t8»  can  do^no  pbuSA& 
injurjr  to  the  British  agriculturist.  It  would  be  the  Tery  acm^xif 
absurdity,  to  say  that  his  com  came  in  contact  with  this  foreigtt 
wheat,  and  was  in  consequence  depreciated  in  ralue.  If  a  large 
<}uantity  of  com  thus  brought  into  Lancashire  by  one  owner,  can- 
not afiect  the  exchangeable  value  of  com  which  is  of  home  pro* 
dttction,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  this  effect  cats 
be  brought  about  by  the  same  aggregate  quantity  of  foreign  pro- 
duce, belonging  ia  smaller  portions  to  many  different  owners* 

Indeed,  a  certain  number  of  the  cotton  manufactories  in  Lanca-^ 
shire,  may  very  correctly  be  represented  as,  at  this  moment,  acta* 
ally  belonging  to  a  foreign  corn  grower,  who  sends  thither  hb 
produce,  to  be  converted  into  cotton  goods.  The  foreign  ^^^cul* 
turist  having,  above  his  own  consumption,  a  surplus  of  10,000 
quarters  of  wheat,  would  it  is  to  be  presumed,  reason  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:— **<  I  must  either  ^establish  a  manufactory,  on  mf 
own  land,  where  this  surplus  may  be  converted  into  the  manuiao- 
tikred  state  in  which  it  is  wanted  for  use,  or  it  must  be  sent  to 
some  other  place  where  it  may  be  thus  manufactured.  >  I  want  to 
convert  my  com  into  cotton  goods,  but  I  am  deficient  in  the  natu- 
ral and  artificial  advantages— in  the  coals,  the  necessary  supply  of 
water,  and  the  machinery  which  England  possesses  for  this  purpose. 
I  shall  therefore  find  it  a  more  economical  plan,  to  send  my  raw 
produce  to  England,  to  be  manufactured  where  I  can  have  recourse 
to. the  aid  of  diese  means  of  abridging  human  labor,  than  to  at- 
tempt fabricating  cotton  goods  in  a  situation  where  I  am  destitute 
of  these  advantages.  Of  my  10,000  quarters  of  wheat,  I  am  - 
aware  that  1000  quarters  will  be  consumed  by  the  men  and  ani* 
mals  employed  in  transponuig  the  remainder  Into  Lancashire, 
2000  quarters  will  be  required  as  rent  for  the  advantages  of  situa- 
tion and  the  .use  of  machinervj  an  additional  (1000  quarters 
mustbe.paidasexcisedutiesontneportion  of  it  which  the  work- 
men-will consume  in  the  shape  of  beer,  spirits,  tea,  soap,  candles, 
&C.  while  employed  in  manufacturing  cotton  goods  for  me,  and 
another  1000  quarters  must  be  exhausted  by  the  men  and  animala 
employed  in  carrying  the  cotton  goods  there  fabricated  into  my  own 
country.  But  although  the  expensie  of  sending  my  com  into  En- 
gland will  swallow  up  one  half  of  my  raw  produce,  stiU  the  natu- 
ral and  artificial  advantages  which  are  to  be  found  alone  in  Lanca« 
shire,  will  enable  me  to  convert  the  remaning  5000  quartern  into 
a  larger  quantity  of  cotton  goods  than  I  could  have  fabricated  in 
my  own  country,  widiout  thene  aids,  from  the  whole  10,000  quar* 
ters.** 

The  foreign  grower  of  com  thus  feels,  that,  aldipugh  he  be 
obliged  to. sacrifice  one  half  of  his  raw  produce,  in  bivingthe 
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reimioder  of  it  converted  into  its  manufactuted  state  in  Lanca-* 
shire,  still  the  quantitjr  of  wrought  goods  into  which  this  remaining 
half  can  be  converted  in  England,  is  greater  than  the  quantity  into 
which  his  whole  surplus  produce  could  be  converted,  in  a  country 
where  the  natural  and  artificial  advantages  which  the  British  ma^ 
nufacturer  can  apply,  to  facilitate  and  abridge  his  operations,  are 
unknawn*  It  is  extremely  difficult  td  perceive  in  what  manner 
the  foreign  corn  thus  brought  into  Lancashire,  to  be  converted  into 
cotton  goods,  can,  in  any  way,  come  in  contact  with  that  which  is  of 
home  erowch,  and  prove  injurious  to  the  British  agriculturist  by 
depreciating  the  exchangeable  value  of  his  produce  \  for,  if  this 
com  had  not  been  brought  into  England,  the  cotton  mill,  in  which 
it  is  consumed,  would  not  have  existed,  and  the  workmen  enga^ 
in  converting  it  into  cotton  goods  would  not  have  been  employed* 

But  although  it  be  not,  by  any  means,  easy  to  discern  the  advan* 
tages  which  would  accrue  to  the  agriculturist,  from  prohibiting  the 
foreign  com  grower  from  bringing  his  raw  produce  into  England 
to  be  manufactured,  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  many  benefits 
of  which  he  would^  be  deprived  by  such  an  ill*judged  exclusion. 
The  first  loss  would  be  the  loss  of  the  rent,  which  is  now  received, 
for  the  mill  and  machinery  wliich  the  foreigner  hires ;  but  the 
second  loss  would  be  still  much  more  important— it  would  be  the 
loss  of  that  portion  of  the  foreigner's  com  which  is  now  received 
by  Government  as  duties  on  the  exciseable  articles  consumed  by 
the  weavers  and  spinners,  employed  by  the  foreigner  in  converting 
his  wheat  into  cotton  goods.  And  this  loss  of  revenue  would  fall 
upon  the  English  agriculturist,  who  would  ultimately  be  called  upon 
to  make  it  good*  Nothing  need  be  said  of  the  benefits  which  the  . 
workmen  derive  from  being  thus  employed — ^they  are  muph  too 
evident  to  render  it  necessary  to  point  them  out.  These  are  the 
direct  advantages  which  we  derive  from  allowing  the  foreigner  to 
bring  his  com  into  England,  foi;  the  purpose  of  exchanging  it  for 
cotton  goods  I  or  what  is  precisely  the  same  thing,  getting  it  con« 
verted  into  cotton  goods ;  and,  if  I  had  time  and  space,  many  indi- 
rect  advantages  might  be  eaiUy  pointed  out  as  resulting  likewise 
from  this  permission.  , 

.  The.economists  who  reprobate  the  importation  of  foreign  com 
describe,  in  glowing  language,  the -natural  advantages  which  this 
happy  island  can  boast  of ;  they  point  out  the  fertility  of  its  soil, 
4Uid  die  skill,  the  capital,  and  the  industry,  which  is  employed  in 
cultivating  and  improving  it.  Having  these  premises  granted 
them,  they  proceed,  as  is  their  uniform  practice,  to  jump  at  a  coni* 
elusion ;  because  the  island  is  fertile  in  soil,  fortunate  in  climate^ 
and  amply  supplied  with  water  -,  because  its  cultivators  are  skil- 
ful, industrious,  and  possessed  of  capital,  therefore,  argue  they» 
England  possesses  a  capacity  of  production  equal  to  the  full  de* 
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■land  of  all  its  ioluibitan>«.  ITm  Msertloiiy  repeatedly  aiid  catn* 
fidenfl^  advanced,  imposes  on  llie  many.  If)  however,  this  deda^ 
radon  De  subjected  to  the  test  of  £iir  and  candid  scrutiny,  it  will 
turn  out  to  be  nothing  bettdir  thin  unmeantng  declamation.  As  « 
general  proposition,  it  is  true  of  every  tract  of  oountry,  over  the 
•arface  of  die  ^be,  that  it  posiesses  a  Capacity  <^  pvodoction 
equal  to  the  demand  of  its  inhabitants;  this  is  no  less  tme  of  the 
thmly  peopled  said  uncultivated  steppes  of  Moldavia,  than  it  is  of 
ihe  populous  and  well  tilled  corn  fields  of'  Kent :  in  both  these  S»* 
tricts,  if  cut  off  from  the  rest  ^f  die  world,  the  peculation  and  pro- 
duction of  the  soil  would  soon  adjutt  themselves  one  to  the  odietfi 
The  assertion,  dierefore,  that  England  possesses  a  capacity  of  pro^ 
duction  equal  to  the  demsuids  of  all  its  inhaUtants,  is  a  mere  tni« 
ism  which  will  equally  apply  to  any  other  country  however  poor  or 
diinly  peopled. 

To  Illustrate  the  truth  of  this  remark  let  it  be  assumed,  diat 
Kent  and  Lancadiire  are  two  independent  counties,  carrying  od 
with  eadi  odier  a  commercial  exchange  of  com  for  cotton.  The 
agriculturists  of  Lancashire,  acting  upon  ^the*  recommendation  of 
those  vdio  maintun,  that  it  possesses  a  capacity  of  production 
e^ual  to  the  wants  of  all  its  inhabitants,  would  say  to  the  Kentisli 
com  growers,  <«Our  own  county  possesses  a  capacity  of  pm» 
duction  equal  to  the  demand,  not  only  of  the  laborers  employed  in 
agriculture,  but  also  of  the  manufacturers  employed  in  our  cotton 
tnills;  we  must  therefore  prohibit  you  fin>m  importing  your 
trheat  into  our  county.^  If  this  scheme  of  die  Lancashire  agii* 
cukurist  were  carried  into  full  efiect,  the  unavoidable  result  woold 
be,  not  an  increase  of*  the  agricultural  produce  of  Lancashire,  or 
In  the  value  of  its  px^esent  produce,  but  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  its  populatioh.  A  great  portion  of  die  weavers  and  sjnnnera 
now  employed  m  the  cotton  manufactories  of  Lancashire,  are  em- 
tdoyed  because  there  is  a  demapd  for  cotton  in  the  county  of 
Eent^  where  none  is  now  manufactured.  But  if  the  com  growers 
of  Kent  were  prohibited  from  eachai^ing  dieir  agricultural  pro^ 
duce  for  th^  manufactured  goods  of  Lancashire,  diey  would  be 
compiled  to  establish  manimctories  in  their  own  county,  and  the 
demand  for  cotton  goods  to  be  exported  fran  Lancashire,  to  sup* 
ply  die  inhabitants  of  Kent,  would  cease.  Tlie  county  of  Kent, 
having  now  no  more  hands  than  are  already  wanted  for  the  prn^ 
poses  of  agriculture,  and  being  forced  to  establish  manrifactoriei^ 
01  which  the  wrought  goods  which  it  wants  may  be  fabricated, 
would  offer  ctnplovnuent  to  die  manufacturers  depstved  of  woffc 
in  Laneashiftf  by  mo  cessation  of  the  desnahd  for  cotton  to  be  car« 
ried  into- Bent  IflodierWMda;  diat  paitof  the  pepohaioo  of 
Lancadilre,  wfaidi  is  now  employed  in  manuiactuiiag  the  portion 
of  cotton  goods  i^uived  for  the  inhabilaflCs  of  Exot,  would  be 
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d|^?e4  of  thia  nw^\^fsAwh  hjr  the teslarietioo  bidoa  the  i^^O'''^ 
t^tim  pf  forfign  mr^eat,  and  would  ^vugrate  into  Keiiii  or  into 
fome  other  dUtrict  whete  they  would  be  permilted  to  cocorerl 
lhi#.  wheat  ioto  the  manufactured  gooda  wautod  by  the  com 
powi^ftin^eAt 

'  In  this  ca«^  the  capaci/^j  of  production  aacribod  to  I^aaaishire 
would  not  be;  called  into  grater «cti^ty  than  bcfor^thi^  prohibitiQii 
against  the  introduction  ^  foreign  wheaft  If  the  wheat  of  Eem 
did  not  come  in  competition  ifith.  the  wh^t  of  Lancaahire^  it 
should  at  the  aame  time  l^e  rememl)ered»  that  the  reduction  in.  th# 
number  of  the  manufacturing  population  would*  in  an  equal  degreet 
reduce  the  demand  for  wheat  in  Lancaahire*  The  restriction  on  tbo 
ijQ^poftation  of  wheat  from  Kent  would  therefore  make  no  alteratioa 
in  the.  proportion  existing  between  the  demand  and  the  aiqppljr  i 
nor  would  thia  exclusion  of  foreign  wheat  gi?e  the  Lancajbue 
fom  grower  a  larger  returni  either  of  cottony  or  of  any  other  com* 
•iodity>  than  he  now  reoeires  for  his  agricultural  produce*.  The 
tame  reasoning  will  hold  good  when  applied  to  France  toA 
Sn^nd.  There  can  be  no  question  diat  agricultural  produce^ 
of  &)me  growth^  would  be  at  all  times  amplv  sufficient  to  meet 
all  the  den^mds  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ishmdy  as  long  aa-theic 
jsaanufacturing  speculations  are;  confined  to  the  fabrication  of  goods 
«9qutred  solely  for  home  consumption-Uas  los^  aa  thia  natural 
demand  is  not  increased  by  exportadon.  But  as  k>ng  as  rmamiit 
bctured  articles  continue  to  be  exported^  someduag  must  be  rc^ 
^^led  t^  ^vem  from  abroad  by  way  of  exchange  ;  whether  it  be 
wh^t  itself »  or  wheat  converted  into  some  manufactured  oooaniKK 
^ty^  the  efi^  which  this  exchange  will  produce  on  the  relatim 
propQttiw  of  the  demand  and  suppl^»  and  consequently  on  the 
e^oikey  price  of  agricultumlproduce»  m  the  English  markely  will  be 
i^earlyt  if  not  preosely,  the  same.  As  long,  theraore,  as  a  very  large 
proportion  of  ^  population  of  this  island  are  absolutely,  and  it 
maybe  said  exchtuvely,  ooompted  in  fabricating  goods  tobecvr* 
potted  to  fo^reign  countries^  fioglish  agricultural  produce,  never 
iMCn  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  all  its  inhabitants*  b 
would  be.  quite  as  correct  to  assert  that  Lancashire  can  raiae  e 
aufficiency  of  agricultural  produce  to  feed  all  the  manufaeturefa 
employed  in  its  cotton  mills*  without  derivii^  anv  portion  of  thit 
supply  from  the  other  English  counties  into  wnich  it  now  eic^ 
forts  its  manufactured  goods. 

'  Ifithenyweexdude  fromourmarkettheprodttceoftfaecontiaent^ 
ei^btr  in  a  raw  o'  mafokufactared states  the  tesult  must»  in Aeendi  Mfi 
ifasA  ^foreign  depiand  for  our  manufsctures^  will  be  gfadually.eeiH 
matodand JbiaUy/Mae*  iChe ceasetion of tbie djunind wial^thKiw 
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mt  of  employment  the  artisans  and  mechanics  engaged  in  fabri- 
cating the  articles  which  are  now  sent  abroad ;  and  this  deficiency 
of  employment,  acting  as  a  natural  and  irresistible  check  npon 
tbe  population  of  this  country,  or  as  a  stimulus  to  make  a  portion  of 
it  emigrate  into  other  countries  in  quest  of  work,  will,  by  degrees^ 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  this  population  to  the  level  of  our  home 
productions,  and  not  of  raising  our  home  productions  to  the  level 
of  our  population.  Thus,  in  such  a  case,  tlus  country  would  un- 
doubtedly possess  a  capacity  of  production  equal  to  the  wants 
of  all  its  inhabitants  ;  this  all^  however,  which  it  would  supply, 
would  not  be  the  number  of  manufacturers  which  are  now  employ- 
ed  in  fabricating  wrought  goods  for  the  foreign  as  well  as  the  home 
market — it  would  supply  a  reduced  nuipber,  barely  sufficient  to  ma- 
nufacture the  wrought  goods  required  for  the  home  demand. 

The  line  of  argument  by  which  an  attempt  has  been  thus  made, 
to  show  that  the  free  and  unrestrained  importation  of  foreign 
wheat,  can  have  no  efiect  in  altering  the  proportion  of  demand 
and  supply,  and,  consequently,  cannot  aflFect  die  money  price  of 
wheat,  in  the  English  market,  will  apply  only  to  a  period  of  some 
length.    It  is  probablci^that  a  very  large  and  a  very  sudden  increase 
in  Uie  quantity  of  foreign  grain  imported  into  England,  may,  for  a 
time,  have  the  effect  of  depreciating,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  value 
of  that  which  is  of  home  growth.    But  this  effect,  if  produced  at 
all,  can  never  last  for  any  length  of  timew    The  introduction  of 
this  foreign  grain  will  make  an  early,  if  not  an  instantaneous,  ad- 
dition to  the  foreign  demand  for  English  manufactures ;  and  there 
can*  be  little  doubt,  that  the  addition  thus  made  to  the  demand 
for  manufactured  goods  to  be  sent  abroad,  will  soon  more  than 
counterbalance  the  effect  produced,  in  the  com  market,  by  the  in* 
creased  supply  of  agricultural  produce  imported  from  abroad.  And 
even  while  this  influence  lasts  it  is  not,  by  any  means,  so  powerful 
as  many  people  are  led  to  imagine.  If  no  foreign  com  iiad  been  im« 
ported  into  this  country  in  the  years  1819  and  1820^  ourmanu&c* 
turers  might  and  would  have  still  continued  in  the  distressed  condi- 
tion to  which  a  deficiency  of  employment  had  reduced  them  in 
1817  and  1818  )  but  I  do  not  believe  that  theabsence  of  this  fo- 
reign supply,  which  now  sets  them  at  work,  would  have  added  ode 
ahming  per  quarter  to  the  money  price  of  wheat  in  England* 
Were  there  no  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  no 
sudden  overflow  could  ever  take  place ;  the  demand  and   supply 
would  be  equal  and  steady,  and  its  effect  would  not  be  felt  in  the 
English  market.     The  large  add  sudden  importation  of  foreign 
com,  during  the  years  1819  and  1820,  produced,  no  dijuBi,  some 
tfiect  on  the  money  price  of  oom  in  thia  country^  but  this  eftiECi 
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was  certaini J  temporary  and  inconsiderable*    This  foreigii  ware, 

if  it  may  be  so  termed^  on  its  first  coming  in  contact  with  the 
produce  of  the  British  agriculturist,  did,  perhaps  in  some  degree^ 
afFect  its  money  price ;  but  it  soon  made  its  way  into  our  manu- 
facturing dbtricts,  and  has  been  extensirely,  as  well  as  powerfully 
felt,  in  die  vigor  which  it  has  infused,  into  our  languishmg  manu« 
factories^  The  impulse  thus  given  to  the  operations  of  our 
manufacturers,  who  were  literaUy  perishing  for  want,  was  seen 
and  still  continues  to  be  seen,,  in  the  large  increase,  which  hat 
taken  place  in  our  export  trade :  and  this  increase  in  our  exports, 
has  more  than  counterbalanced  the  influence  of  this  foreign  sup* 
ply.  In  the  year  ending  the  5th  January,  1819,  a  much  larger^ 
quantity  of  foreign  wheat  was  imported  mto  England  than  during 
any  previous  year  since  1792,  when  the  com  return  ordered  to  be 
pnnted  by  tlie  House  of  Commons  in  1821,  commences;  The 
year  1811  approaches  nearest  to  1819  in  the  quantity  of  foreign 
com  imported.  I  shall  extract  the  quantity  of  wheat  imported 
during  the  last  eleven  years,  contained  in  this  return.— 
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1801 
1802 
180S 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 

1811 
1813 
18U 
1814 
1816 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 


WHEAT  AND  WHEAT  FLOUR, 
Imported  from  Exported  to  Import    Expoifl 

Foreign 

Estate 


Foreign     Bfitisb 
Cottntrlat.   Colo* 


Total. 


Countrict 


BriUth 

Colo- 
nies. 


TouL 


Exceti. 


1,242,618 
1^60,647 
462,081 
269,210 
869,827 
8S4,171 

>  198,058 
.   SS2,673 

22,899 

>  869^118 

1,415,412 
.  188,223 
-  104J)40 
.  841,846 
.  623,958 
.  192,424 
.  !^,652 
*  1,003,841 
.  .1,528,741 
.     459,2S& 


21,258 
67,595 
75,164 
43,246 
21,213 
2,251 
9,801 
27,258 
18,489 
18,766 

24,202 

840 

23,724 

1 

3 

S6 

3 

25,197 

54,137 

10,428 


1,263,771 
1,424,242 
538,145 
312,455 
391,040 
836,422 
207,859 
359,831 
41,388 
387^84 

1,439,614 
188,563 
128,664 
841,846 
623,956 
192,449 
209,655 
1,020,038 
1,582,878 
460^658 


nn  ^     646,469  40,736     687,1^ 


Quartan.    Oaar.    Quartera.    Quasteis.     Qnar- 

13,676 
24,186 
144,055 

70,309 

54,515 

73,056 

22,435 

17,042 

33,144 
7,435 

68,3.56 

80,685 

35,696 
Records 

69,789 
212,988 

93,918 
222,641 

33,578 

17/461 

49,1807  38,716    88^t8     498,971<    -^ 


4,611     18,287  1,245,484 

^^ 

3,636     27,821  1,396,421 

— . 

4,049  148,104      390,041 

— 

4,212     74,521      237,934, 

-^ 

7,861     62,366     328,674 

— 

4,145     77,201      759,221 

— 

4,763    27,198      180,661 

— 

6,648    22,684     337,147 

— 

36440    69,484     -          -28,006 

23,000     30,436      357,449 

— 

6,075    73,431  1,366,183 

... 

16,600    96,085        92,478 

— 

9,984    45,680        82,984 

— 

destroyed  by  Pire    — 

— 

49,366  109,166      614,801 

— , 

14,612  227,500      •           -  36,061 

15,247  109,165      100,490 

— 

12,060  235,691     793,447 

— 

16,814     50,892  i;632,486 

— 

28,082  .40/^63     429,096 

— 
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.  Qa  woanbuQi;  the  »ceomt  of  tbe  tiMndtisf  off  eotefal  artides 
charged  with  duties  of  excise,  iQ  ^ck  of  the  last  four  jedrt  cndiiw 
54i  |ssiuary»  1831»  printed  hr  oider  of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  wil 
be  seeiij  that  the  quantity  of  malt,  beer,  spirits,  both  British  and 
foreign,  charged  with  eicise  duties  in  the  year  ending  5th  January, 
1819,  exceeds  the  quantity  which  paid  these  duties  in  18I8>  1820, 
or  1821^  Uie  three  other  years  embraced  in  this  statement.  If  then 
the  importation  of  foreign  wheat  was  more  abundant  in  the  year 
ending  5th  January,  1819,  than  in  any  other  year,  so  must  also  the 
consumption  have  been,  and  this  increase  of  consuniption  took 
place,  I  will  not  say  excIusiTcly,  but  principally,  in  the  manufactm^ 
ing  districts,  where  an  increase  of  demand  for  manufactured  goodf 
was  cfeated,  to  send  abroad  in  return  for  the  additional  quaijitity  c£ 
agricultural  produce  imported  Uthcrt 

Comparing  then  the  account  o£  forrign  grain  imported,  with  the 
account  of  the  quantit!^  of  the  several  articles  charged  with'  duries 
pf  excise^  in  eadi  of  the  last  four  years,  ending  the  5th  January^ 
1821,  it  must  instandy  appear,  that  Uie  excess  of  the  articles 
charged  with  excise  duties,  in  the  year  ending  on  the  5th  January, 
1819,  bears  a  very  strildng  proportion  to  the  excess  of  foreign 
grain  imported  during  the  same  yean  an  excessive  quantity  of 
foreign  wheat  being  imported  into  this  cbuntry,  during  that  year, 
for  ue  ^puipose  ot  being  converted  into  the  manufactured  goods 
wuted  for  me  use  of  the  foreign  grower,  produced  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  amount  of  excise;£le  articles  consumed  during  the 
aame  period.  This  excess  of  the  exciseable  articles  consumed  in 
that  year,*  was  the  efiect  then  of  the  increased  demand  for  manu<» 
factured  goods  required  for  exportation,  in  return  for  the.  extra 
quanritv  of  agricultural  produce  imported  from  abroad.  The 
demand  for  com,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  additional  number  of 
manu&cturers  employed  in  fabricating  the  goods  thus  sent  abroad^ 
rose  in  proporrion  to  die  addition  made  to  the  home  supply  hj 
foreign  miportation.  The  argument  to  show  that  the  excessive 
quantity  of  com  imported,  in  me  year  ending  5th  January,.1819» 
had  not  the  efiect  which  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  produ^ 
ced  on  the  money  price  of  com,  in  the  English  market,  will  there- 
fore stand  thus :  a  large  excess,  over  the  usual  quantity  of  foreign 
grain,  was  imported  into  England,  in  the  year  ending  5th  January^ 
1819 :  this  produced  an  excess  over  the  usual  demand  of  inanu<> 
fictured  gooKls  for  exportation.  The  manufacture  of  this  additional 
quantitv  of  wrought  goods  created  an  increased  demand  for  agri* 
cultural  produce  in  the  British  market,  proportioned  to  die  addi- 
tion made  to  the  average  home  supply,  by  the  introduction  of 
foreign  grain }  as  an  increase  of  the  demand  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce, in  the  British  market,  was  eifiected  by  the  excess  of  foreign 
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grsin  imported,  in  1819  ;  and  as  this  additional  demand  could  not 
bare  taken  place  if  this  foreign  produce  had  been  excluded,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  relative  proportion  of  the  whole  of  the  demandf  to 
the  whole  of  the  supply,  was  not  at  all  disturbed,  and  the  money 
price  of  wheat  in  the  English  market,  could  not,  therefore,  be  af- 
fected by  this  circumstance. 

Before  the  observations  on  the  effect  produced  by  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  wheat  into  this  country  are  finally  closed,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  say  a  word  or  two,  with  regard  to  the  opinions,  of 
those  who  look  forward  to  the  period  when  England  shall  become 
a  corn  exporting  country,  as  the  very  summit  of  that  public  pros-  ' 
perity  to  which  they  wish  to  see  it  raised*  It  is  difficult  to  know 
exactly,  how  these  worthy  persons  should  be  dealt  with — they  are, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  beyond  the  reach  of  argument ;  and,  however  mis- 
taken in  their  views,  they  are  still  much  too  honest,  too  well 
meaning,  and  too  sincere,  to  deserve  the  applic4tion  of  sarcasm  and 
ridicule,  as  weapons  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  such  a  wish.  I 
must  then  be  permitted  to  suggest  to  them  the  probability,  nayy 
the  certainty,  that  this  bright  moment  will  not  arrive  till  the  natu- 
ral and  local  advantages,  which  this  island  presents  to  the  manu- 
facturer,  cease  to  exist — till  our  superiority  in  skill  and  the  mcr 
chanical  contrivances  for  the  abridgment  of  human  and  animal 
labor,  which  these  advantages  have  suggested  and  called  into  action^ 
shall  finally  disappear :  then,  perhaps,  Britain  may  become  once  > 
more,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  our  tattooed  ancestors,  the  ex- 
porter of  the  raw  and  scanty  produce  of  a  barren  and  uncultivated 
soil.  When  the  island  ceases  to  be  dissected,  in  all  directions^ 
with  streams  and  rivulets  presenting  numberless  spots  favorable 
for  manufacturing  speculation — when  the  coals  which  are  now 
dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  form^  perhaps  by  far,  the 
most  important  article  in  aiding  the  operations  of  the  manufacturer^ 
shall  have  been  entirely  exhausted  j  or  when  the  energy  of  private  en- 
terprise shall  have  beeh  crippled,  and  the  direction  of  private  capital 
diverted  and  controlled  by  injudicious  fiscal  regulations ;  then, 
the  halcyon  days  may  possibly  arrive,  when  the  British  agri- 
culturist shall  enjoy  the  envied  advantages  of  exporting  the  raw 
produce  of  his  farm  to  be  converted  into  cotton  goods  on  the 
banks  of  theSeinCj^.atno  more  than  four  or  five  times  the  expense 
which  its  conversion  into  the  same  manufactured  articles  would 
have  cost  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey  or  the  Ribble. 

The  ultra  exclusi^nists,  to  borrow  a  barbarous  term  from  the 
slang  of  modern  pdli^cs,  are  not  satisfied  with  the  negative  success 
of  preventing  the  foreigner  from  bringing  hither  his  agricultural 
produce  to  be  converted  into  the  manufactured  articles  which  he 
wants,  but  they  aspire  to  the  positive  advantage   of  obliging  the 
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English  ftrmer  to  carry  his  com  abroad  to  be  exchanged  for  loreign 
manufacttttes :  and^  I  am  not  sure  that  the  views  of  the  one  party 
are  not  to  the  full  as  rational  as  those  of  the  other ;  there  are,  I  ccm- 
ceive,  but  few,  who  would  give  a  rush  to  be  allowed  to  choose  be- 
tween them — ^I,  for  one^  would  as  lief  strike  upon  Scylla  as  be  swal* 
lowed  up  by  Charybdis.  What  would  those  persons,  who  wish  to 
see  England  a  com  exporting  countryi  say  to  die  conduct  of  a  cor|i 
grower  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield,  who  should  send  his  grain 
to  Glasgow  to  be  exchanged  for  cotton  goods,  instead  of  exchang- 
ing it  at  his  own  door  for  the  hardware  which  he  might  transport 
thither  at  half  the  expense  of  time  and  labor  which  sending  his 
com  would  require  ? 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  com  exported  out  of  England, 
cannot  surely,  have  the  most  distant  conception  of  the  cause  which 
brings  foreign  com  into  this  country.  It  is. not  brought  hitfaer^as 
many  suppose,  because  it  is  grown,  in  other  countries,  at  less  ex- 
pense than  its  production  requires  in  this — ^but  simply  because 
the  local  and  artificial  means  which  the  British  manufacturer  pos- 
sesses for  the  abridgment  of  human  and  animal  labor,  efiecting  a 
proportionate  dimbution  in  the  quantity  of  agricultural  produce 
consumed  in  the  process,  enable  him  to  convert  a  given  quantity  of 
com  into  a  much  larger  portion  of  cotton  goods,  or  any  other  id^ 
nufactured  articles,  than  the  same  quantity  of  com  could  be  conver- 
ted into  where  these  facilities  are  unknown.  Mechanical  contri- 
vances for  the  abridgment  of  labor  enable  him  to  manufacture  a 
given  Quantity  of  wrought  goods  with  a  much  smaller  consumpdon 
of  agricultural  produce,  than  would  be  required  where  no  part  of 
this  process  is  efiected  by  machinery.  England,  therefore,  sending 
corn  abroad,  would  act  like  a  corn  grower  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Manchester,  who  having  a  surplus  quantity  of  agricultuial 
produce,  which  he  wishes  to  have  converted  into  cotton  goods* 
instead  of  availing  himself  of  the  mechanical  aid  which  a  Lancashire 
cotton  mill  offered  him,  would  send  this  produce  to  be  manu- 
factured into  the  articles  which  he  wants,  into  a  distant  country, 
where  the  powerful  aid  of  machinery  has  not  been  adopted  as  a 
substitute  for  the  labor  required  in  this  process.  It  is  scarcely 
credible,  that  any  man  of  sane  mind  should  be  found  capable  of 
recommending  such  an  absurd  proceeding,  as  advantageous  to  an 
agriculturist  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester^  and  it  is 
equally  incredible,  that  any  person  should  consider  it  beneficial* 
that  this  country,  possessing,  as  it  does,  an  incalculable  superiority 
over  others  in  the  means  of  applying  the  resources  of  mechanism 
to  manufacturing  operations,  should  forego  these  advantages* 
and  send  its  agricultural  produce  abroad,  in  a  raw  state,  instead  of 
converting  it  into  manufactured  goods.  The  dullest  intellect  must 
instantly  perceive  that  agricultural  produce,  when  converted  faito 
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'  (this  fonx)>  is,  ia  bulk,  much  smaller,  and  in  nature,  much  less 

^  perishable  ;  and  therefore,  on  these  accounts  alone,  were  it  recom- 

mended hj  no  other  advantages,  much  mare  convenient  for  the 
purposes  of  exportation. 

The  advocates  of  prohibitory  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  com,  argue  that  it  is  not  only  impolitic,  but  unfair  and 
unjust,  that  the  foreigner,  who  bears  no  portion  of  the  burden  of 
our  taxes,  should  be  allowed  to  come  into  competition  with  the 
English  agriculturist,  who  must  therefore  enter  into  this  competi- 
tion under  a  great  and  manifest  disadvantage.  This  is  all  well 
as  the  subject  of  theoretical  declamation^but  let  us  examine  how 
the  matter  stands,  in  fact — let  it  be  enquired  whether  the  foreigner, 
when  he  has  imported  his  agricultural  produce  into  England,  enjoys 
the  exemption  from  taxation  which  is  thus  said  to  give  him 
an  unfair  and  overwhelming  advantage  over  the  home  grower. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  enjoys  no*  such  exemption,  and  that 
the  foreign'  grower,  who  brings  his  raw  produce  to  be  exchanged 
-  for  English  manufactures— that  is,  who  brings  a  cargo  of  wheat 
into  England,  to  be  converted  into  wrought  goods,  becomes  im- 
mediately subject  to  the  operation  of  every  impost,  either  direct  or 
indirect,  which  presses  upon  tlie  British  agriculturist,  and  that  in 
this  respect  at  least,  they  are  perfectly  on  a  level. 

For  my  own  part«  I  am  one  pf  those  who  look  with  admiration 
on  the  effect  of  the  increased  impetus,  which,  we  are  assured,  has 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  been  applied  to  the  human  mind  and 
sent  it  forth  on  its  <<  march."  With  the  confidence  of  intellectual 
power,  the  brilliant  geniuses  of  the  present  day  tell  us  also,  that  this 
march  is  not  the  march  of  a  raw  and  undisciplined  recruit,  beating 
time  against  a  dead  wall,  but  a  progressive  «  march,"  which  cannot 
ultimately  fail  to  subdue  the  inertness  of  matter  and  render  it  en^ 
tirely  subservient  to  the  volitions  of  the  mind.  I  anticipate  then 
with  sanguine  expectations,  the  bright  period  when  the  whole 
human  race  shall  acknowledge  cockney  philosophers  to  be  the  great* 
est  in  the  world-— when,  by  the  unwearied  exertions  of  these  sages 
in  stimulating  the  human  mind  and  accelerating  its  <<  march,"  all 
arts  shall  be  brought  to  a  state  of  absolute  perfectibility :  when  the 
construction  of  a  metallic  pipe  reaching  from  Madeira  to  the 
Mansion  House,  will  be  attended  with  no  more  difficulty  than  the 
construction  of  the  piston  of  a  water  pump,  or  of  that  ingenious 
and  useful  machine,  which  conveys  uie  <<  foaming  blood"  of  John 
Barleycorn  from  the  cellar  to  the  bar  of  the  Chequers  in  Littl^ 
Britain.  Let  me  suppose  the  existence  of  such  a  pipe,  with  its 
ends  resting — the  one  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  other 
near  a  cotton  mill  in  Lancashire ;  I  may  suppose  the  whole  sur- 
plus com  of  Poland  put  in  at  one  end  near  Dantzic  and  dischar- 
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ged  out  of  the  other  in  England,  where  it  is  conrerted  into  cotton 
goods  which  may  be  sent  back  into  Poland  by  the  same  medium  of 
conveyance.  While  this  corn  is  being  converted  into  cotton  goods,  > 
.or  any  other  manufactured  article — ^that  is,  while  it  is  consumed, 
in  a  variety  of  forms  required  by  the  manufacturers  employed  by 
the  foreign  com  grower  in  fabricating  such  poods,  it  must,  I  coiK 
ceive,  pass  through'  all  the  strainers  which  his  Majesty's  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  is  so  ingenious  in  applying.  This  foreign  wheat  is 
no  sooner  brought  into  Lancashire,  to  be  consumed  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  cotton  goods,  than  its  transformation,  into  almost  every 
shape,  ill  which  it  is  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  workmen,  is  super- 
intended by  delegates  from  the  Exchequer.  The  manufacturing 
laborers,  employed  by  the  foreigner,  will  consume  beer,  spirits,  tea, 
soap,  candles,  leather,  &c.The  foreigner,  therefore,  who  has  brought 
a  cargo  of  agricultural  produce  into  England,  hired  a  manufactory, 
and  taken  workmen  into  his  employment,  must  convert  a  portidh 
of  his  raw  produce  into  these  necessary  articles  •,  and  on  every 
progressive  transformation  of  corn  into  malt,  of  malt  into  beer, 
and  of  beer  into  spirits,  excise  duties  are  levied.  The  only  taxes, 
which  may  be  said  to  fall  exclusively  on  the  produce  of  the  home 
corn  grower,  and  from  which  the  foreigner  may  be  supposed  to  be 
eiemipt,  are  the  very  few  imposts  which  are  levied  upon  the  British 
agriculturist  befpre  his  property  assumes  the  shape  of  com :  and 
the  only  taxes  of  this  nature  are,  perhaps,  the,  window  tax,  the  horse 
duty,  and  a  few  other  charges  technically  termed  assessed  taxes. 
But  all  taxes  levied  by  the  Exchequer,  in  every  other  shape,  on 
articles  charged  with  excise  duties  and  customs,  and  which  consti- 
tute the  great  body  of  our  taxes,  fall  with  the  same  pressure  on 
every  quarter  of  wheat  imported  from  abroad,  as  diey  do  on 
that  which  is  of  home  growth.  Every  quarter  of  foreign  cora^ 
brought  into  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted  into 
manufactured  articles  on  English  ground,  must,  therefore,  bear  its 
full  proportion  of  the  revenue  raised  here  for  the  expenses  of  tHe 
state ;  and  every  foreign  country,  from  which  raw  produce  of  any 
description  is  imported  hither,  is  thus  rendered  actually,  tributary 
to  our  Exchequer.  The  supposition,  that  the  British  agriculturist 
enters  with  disadvantage  ihto  competition  with  the  foreign  com 
grower,  because  he  pays  nothing  towards  the  public  revenues  of  the 
country  into  which  his  raw  produce  is  imported,  has^no  foundation 
in  fact ;  they  are  both  placed  precisely  on  a  level  as  to  the  quantity 
of  produce  taken  from  each  of  them  iii  the  form  of  taxes :  foreign 
corn,  when  consumed  in  England,  is  subjected  to  the  ezcisemato^s 
gauge  with  as  much  rigor,  and  in  as  great  a  variety  of  Aapes^  as 
that  which  is  of  home  production.  The  foreigner  pays  his  fi^l 
proportion  of  the  taxes  levied  on  all  consumable  articles  $  and  by 
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lessening  the  whole  amount  of  the  revenue  which,  in  the  absence 
of  foreign  produce,  would  be  levied  exclusively  on  the  home 
grower,  the  portion  thus  paid  by  him  becomes  an  absolute  and  di- 
rect pecuniary  advantage,  which  the  whole  body  of  British  agricul- 
turists derive  from  permitting  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries  to 
bring  their  raw  s^ricultural  produce  into  England,  to  be  converted 
into  the  manufactured  articles  which  they  want. 

Foreign  manufactures  imported  into  England,  lessen  the  demand 
for  com  which  is  of  home  production  by  the  exact  quantity  which 
would  have  been  consumed  in  fabricating  them  in  this  country, 
and  escape  entirely  the  payments  towards  thcu  revenue  which  are 
charged  on-  consumable  articles.  The  introduction  of  these  mana« 
factures,  therefore,  equaUy  interferes  with  agricultural  produce  of 
home  growth,  and  must  be  also  much  less  beneficial  to  the  public 
Aan  the  importation  of  com  to  be  consumed  in  the  fabrication  of 
manufactured  goods  for  exportadon,  and  which  becomes  subject 
to  the  payment  of  all  the  taxes  levied  on  articles  of  consumption!. 
It  appears  to  me,  at  least,  a  proposition  placed  beyond  dispute,  that 
the  English  agriculturists,  so  far  frombeing  injured,  in  any  sense,  by 
the  importation  of  foreign  com,  must  derive  from  it  an  immediate 
and  demonstrable  advantage,  arising  from  that  portion  of  it  which 
flows  into  the  Exchequer  in  the  form  of  taxes  levied  on  the 
reinainder  which  is  consumed  by  the  workmen  employed  in  fa.- 
bricating  the  manufactured  articles  which  the  owner  of  this  com 
,  wishes  to.obtain.  For  although  the  grain  brought  by  a  foreign 
grower,  to  be  consumed  in  England  in  the  fabrication  of  manufac- 
tured goods  which  are  afterwards  exported,  come  not  into  competi- 
tion with  that  which  is  of  .home  production,  it  becomes  instantly  lia*- 
ble  to  all  the  fiscal  charges  imposed  on  every  article  of  consumption, 
on  which  excise  duties  are  charged.  If,  therefore,  all  the  com 
grown  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  which  exceeds 
the  demand  of  those  who  are  employed  in  agricultural  labor,  were 
imported  into  En^lgnd  to  be  consumed  in  the  fabrication  of  the 
manufactured  articles  which  they  may  want  for  use,  for  convenience 
or  for  ornament — the  mere  circumstance  of  this  com  being  con- 
verted into  these  articles,  or  what  is  precisely  the  same  thing,  being 
consumed  in  manufacturing  them  on  English  ground,  could  not 
afiectthe  exchangeable  value  of  British  produce  ;  it  would,  however, 
in  the  exact  ratio  of  its  quantity,  make  an  addition  to  the  amoimt 
of  the  fiscal  duties  already  levied  on  articles  of  consumption.  As- 
sume the  quantity  of  British  grain  annually  consumed,  to  amount 
to  100  millions  of  quarters;  atythe  present  price  of  com,  about  on* 
fourth  of  this  quantity,  or  25  millions  of  quarters,  would  be  taken 
from  the  grower  to  deftay  the  taxes  levied  by  the  Exchequer; 
foreign  grain  imported  into  England,  becoming  by  that  meana 
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liable  to  the  payment  of  moBty  if  not  of  all,  of  these  im|>08ts,  the 
amount  levied  upon  it — that  is,  in  other  words,  the  portion  of  this 
foreign  produce  which  is  taken  from  the  grower  by  the  operation 
of  these  fiscal  charges — will  form  a  deduction  from  the  $5  milli&ns 
of  quarters  taken  from  the  home  grower.  If  the  importation  of 
foreign  com  betaken  at  20  millions  of  quarters,  one  fourth  of 
this  quantity  would  be  exhausted  in  taxes  ;  and  the  pressure  of 
taxation  on  the  home  grower  would,  therefore,  be  lessened  one 
fourth,  and  increase  or  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  foreign  importation. 

Considering  the  subject  as  a  mere  question  of  profit  and  loss  iKl 
rational  mind  can,  therefore,  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  importatioA 
of  raw  produce  is  much  -more  advantageous  than  the  importaticm 
of  manufactured  goods  $  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  importa-* 
tionof  com  must  be  more  advantageous  than  the  introduction  of 
any  other  species  of  raw  production,  as  it  is  the  only  article  which^ 
in  its  consumption,  becomes  liable  to  all  the  fiscal  charges  levied  oA 
produce  of  home  growth :  and  the  larger  the  quantity  of  such  fo- 
reign produce  imported  into  England,  to  be  exported  hei^e  in  its 
manufactured  state,  the  larger  will  be  the  foreigner's  contribution 
towards  our  revenue  and  the  more  lucrative  will  it  prove  to  the  pub- 
lic. I  repeat  then  that,  regarding  this  subject  as  involving  merely  a 
consideration  of  loss  or  gain,  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  must 
be  pronounced  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  public  generally  but  eveH 
to  the  British  agriculturist  himself. 

If  the  view  which  I  have  given,  of  the  purpose  for  which  fo- 
reigri  corn  is  brought  into  this  country,  be  correct,  it  must,  I  think, 
convince  every  persoi),  who  is  not  an  absolute  slave  to  the  blindest 
and  most  invincible  prejudices,  that  its  importation  cannot  have  the 
efFect  which  is  generally  ascribed  to  it,  in  lowering  the  money  price 
of  the  wheat  which  is  of  home  growth ;  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  foreign  com  imported  into  this  country  is  consumed,  as 
sustenance,  by  the  workmen  employed  in  fabricating  the  manufac- 
tures which  the  o^PVUer  of  this  raw  produce  wants  for  usei  and 
that  all  the  exciseable  articles  consumed  by  them  are  charged  with 
all  the  duties  and  imposts  to  which  our  own  produce  is  subject ; 
it  will  further  appear,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  foreign  cditl, 
when  imported  into  this  country,  is  not  exempt  from  taxation,  and 
cannot,  on  this  account,  be  correctly  said  to  possess  any  adtan- 
tage  when  coming  in  contact  with  that  which  is  of  home 
f  growth.  Let  any  man  conceive  that  a  foreign  owner  brings  10,000 
quarters  of  wheat  by  a  direct  communication,  similar  to  that  which 
I  have  already  described,  into  Lancashire,  where  he  hires  acottoti 
mill,  with  its  appendant  machinery,  engages  a  number  of  work- 
men, and  employs  them,  till  the  whole  of  his  produce  be  exhausted 
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in  fabficating  the  manufactured  goods,  which  he  iaslj  take  *with 
Jiim  abroad ;  and  it  cannot,  I  am  persuaded,  be  for  a  jnoment  sup- 
posed, that  under  such  circumstance^  at  least,  this  foreign  wheat 
comes  in  contact  with  that  which  is  of  home  growth,  or  is  exempt 
from  any  direct  impost,  tax,  or  charge^  to  which  our  own  produc- 
tions are  subject.  If  the  Polish  cori>  grower  were  thus  to  bring  bis 
produce  directly  into  this  country,  and  return  into  his  own,  car-. 
rying  with  him  the  manufactures  into  which  it  had  been  convertedi 
or  in  fabricating  which  it  had  been  consumed,  few  indeed  would| 
I  conceive,  maintain  that  it  would  make  any  alteration  in  the 
money  price  of  wheat  in  the  English  market,  and  that  it  would 
not  have  to-  bear  its  full  proportion  of  all  the  fiscal  charges  levied 
here  on  articles  of  consumption.  And  it  cannot  seriously  be  main- 
tained, that  the  indirect  introduction  of  this  produce  can  have  a  dif- 
ferent effects — that  if  it  come  into  Lancashire  th|:ougb  the  intervene* 
tion  of  many  hands,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  depressing  the  price  pt 
£nglish  wheat  and  exempting  that  which  is  of  foreign  growth  from 
all  fiscal  imposts  and  charges.  For  it  can  make  no  possible  dif- 
ference, as  to  the  ultimate  influence  of  its.  introduction  into  Brl- 
taittj  whether  the  Polish  farmer  bring  his  produce  into  this  coun^ 
try  at  once,  and  take  hence  the  manufactured  goods  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  which  it  has  been  consumed,  or  sell  it  to  a  com  chandlef 
at  Dantzic,  from  whom  it  passes  into  the  warehouse  of  a  Liver* 
pool  merchant^  and  thence  into  the  hands  of  the  miller,  the  bakeij 
and  the  brewer,  who  supply  the  manufacturers  at  Manchester  who 
are  employed  in  fabricating  wrought  goods,  to  be  sent  abroad  by 
a  channel  perhaps  equally  circuitous,  in  exchange  for  this  raw 
produce. 

The  policy,  however,  of  converting  this  country  into  one  vast 
manufactory,  or  of  permitting  the  establishment  of  numberless 
small  ones,  into  which  foreigners  may  bring  their  raw  produce  to 
be  converted  into  manufactured  goods,  is  not,  by  any  means,  equally 
clear*  An  attempt  to  ascertain  how  far  it  may  be  consistent  with 
sound  maxims  of  policy  to  permit  foreigners  to  establish  a  des- 
cription of  colonies  in  this  country,  where  their  com  may  be  con- 
sumed by  the  artisans  employed  in  fabricating  the  manufactured 
joods  wluch  they  want,  would  involve  me  in  a  discussion  on 
which  I  shall  not  now  enter.  But  whatever  doubts  may  be  enter- 
.tained,  with  respect  to  the  expediency  of  increasing  our  manufac- 
t^ring  popubtion  much  beyond  the  nun\ber  required  in  the  fa- 
brication of  goods  wanted  for  home  consumption,  none  can  be 
justly  felt  with  respect  to  the  immediate  profit  to  be  derived  from 
,this  encouragement.  It  is  possible,  that  the  residence  of  a  large 
body  of  manufacturers  on  English  ground,  employed  in  fabricating 
.wrought  goods  for  the  foreign  countries  from  which  the  means 
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of  subsliting  them  are  imported,  may  be  followed  with  contlftgenA 
dangeT5,-which  counterbalance  the  advantages  which  the  rerenoe 
must  derive  from  the  duties  levied  on  the  articles  consumed  by 
(hem*  But  this  is  not  the  ground  on  which  the  advocates  for  re- 
striction  on  foreign  importation  rest  their  principal  objections. 
They  object  to  importation,  and  wish  to  prevent  it — not  because 
of  the  dangers,  which  some  may  he  disposed  to  apprehend  from  the 
residence  of  a  body  of  manufacturers  exceeding  the  number  re- 
quired to  fabricate  goods  for  home  consumption :  this  ground  of 
opposition  would  at  least  deserve  grave  consideration ;  but  the j 
are  hostile  to  the  importation  of  foreign  grain,  because,  as  they 
imagine,  it  reduces  the  price  of  British  agricultural  produce  and 
lessens  the  profits  of  the  grower.  I  have  attempted  to  show  that 
'  importation  produces  no  such  effect,  and  that  the  supposition 
that  any  restrictioii  on  the  introduction  of  foreign  com  would 
add  to  tne  exchangeable  value  of  that  which  is  of  home  growth,  his 
so  foundation.  How  far  I  have  succeeded  in  establishing  these 
propositions  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  others  :  such  at  least 
has  been  my  object*  We  advance  at  least  one  step  towards  the 
discovery  of  the  true  cause  of  the  distress,  which,  at  the  present  moC 
ment,  presses  upon  agriculture,  when  we  succeed  in  removing  out 
of  the  way  any  one  of  the  causes  to  which  it  is  falsely  assigned. 
Every  individual  who  wishes  well  to  British  agriculture,  which  is 
certainly  the  main  spring  and  sole  foundation  of  our  prosperity, 
must  be  overwhelmed  with  vexatfon  and  regret,  when  he  |)erceives 
a  very  large  proportion  of  our  agriculturists  acting  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  most  fatal  delusions,  and  wasting  their  time  and 
exertions  invattempts  to  persuade  the  legislature  to  grant  theAk 
additional  protection  against  the  importation  of  foreign  grain, 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  consider  as  the  principal,  if  not 
the  sole  cause  of  all  their  difficulties.  Were  this  protection  granted 
them,  in  the  amplest  form  which  they  can  devise,  it  would  afford 
them  no  relief  whatever  5  an  act  of  parliament  prohibiting  the  imi- 
portation  of  foreign  wheat  would  have  no  more  effect  ir  relieving 
permanently  the  distress  which  now  presses  upon  agriculture,  than  a 
law  prohibiting  the  tide  from  flowing  above  Gravesend. 

Instead  of  prohibiting  absolutely  the  importation  of  foreign 
wheat,  till  that  which  is  of^ome  growth  rises  to  a  certain  price, 
'some  think  that  a  duty  should  be  imposed  on  its  introduction  into 
.  thb  country,  on  a  scale  regulated,  in  its  gradations,  by  the -price  of 
English  wheat.  The  advocates  for  the  imposition  of  this  duty  - 
call  for  it  oh  the  plea  that  foreign  produce  bears,  at  present,  no 
portion  of  the  burden  of  our  taxes.  The  plea,  however,  on  which 
the  imposition  of  such  a  duty  is  demanded,  has  no  foundarion  in 
hct  I  it  has  been  shown  that  roreign  wheat,  when  consumed  in -this 
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Gountrjy  is  already  subject  to  ererj  impost  leried  upon  that  which 
is  of  home  production.  Those  who  ask  for  the  imposition  of  this 
duty,  require  then,  in  fact,  that  besides  all  the  fiscal  charges  to 
which  it  is  already  subject,  in  common  with  our  home  produc- 
tions^  an  additional  impost  should  be  levied  on  foreign  produce,  as 
a  transit  br  importation  duty.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  diat 
those  who  demand,  the  imposition  of  an  importation  duty  should 
show  that  foreign  com  ought  to  pay  as  much  as  that  which  is  of 
home  growth  ;  it  does  already  pay  as  muck.  They  must  proceed 
further ;  they  must  show  that  it  ought,  and  that  it  can  contribute 
more  towards  the  expenses  of  the  state,  than  the  proportion  which 
now  presses  on  British  produce.  The  point  to  be  ascertained,  pre*- 
viously  to  the  imposition  of  such  a  duty,  appears  to  me  to  be  this : 
whether  foreign  corn,  already  bearing  its  fuU  proportion  of  the 
taxes  now  levied  upon  that  which-  is  of  home  growth,  can  bear 
the  imposition  of  an  additional  impost  on  its  imporution  into  this 
country  ?  This  is  certainly  a  question  of  great  delicacy,  and  by  no 
means  of  easy  decisioh.  If,  notwithstanding  the  imposition  of 
such  a  duty,  the  foreigner  should  find  it  still  more  advantageous  to 
send  his  com  into  this  country,  to  be  consumed  in  fabricating  th^ 
manufactured  goods  which  he  wants,  it  would,  unquestionably, 
be  a  politic,  .and.  therefore  an  advantageous  impost— it  would 
oblige  the  foreigner  to  defray  an  extra  proportion  of  our  taxes,  and^ 
in  the  same  ratio,  would  lighten  the  burden  which  now  presses  on 
the  produce  of  the  home  grower.  But  the  danger  to  be  dreaded  here, 
is  tlie  probability  that  the  imposition  of  an  importation  duty  would 
act  as  a  prohibition  and  deter  the  foreign  grower  from  sending 
his  com  into  England  to  be  converted  into  the  wrought  goods  of 
which  he  stands  in  need  ^  and  thus  abstract  from  the  revenue  the 
amount  of  the  duties  levied  upon  the  exciseable  articles  consumed 
by  the  manufacturers  whom  the  foreigner  now  employs.  Foreign 
produce  already  bearing  its  full  share  of  our  fiscal  charges,  an  at* 
tempt  to  make  it  bear  more  than  this  proportion  of  these  charges 
would  involve  us  in  the  danger  of  keeping  it  altogether  out  of  the 
eountrv,  and  depriving  ourselves  of  the  advantage  which  we  derive 
from  tne  portion  of  our  taxes  which  it  now  defrays.  By  grasping 
at  too  much,  we  may  incur  the  fate  of  the  dog  in  the  fable,  and 
lose  what  we  already  have.  The  advaiktages  to  be  derived  from 
local  conveniences,  and  from  the  application  of  our  mechanical 
contrivances  for  the  abridgment  of  animal  labor,  may  overbalance 
the  expenditure  which  the  foreigner  must  incur  in  the  transport 
of  his  corn  into  this  country,  together  with  the  fiscal  charges  which 
be  must  pay  while  converting  it,  here,  into  the  manufactures 
which  he  wants ;  but  these  advantages  have  their  limits,  and  it  is 
Ix>ssiUe  that  a  very  small  addition  to  his  present  expenditure  would 
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outweigh  the  riiothresi  which  induce  him  to  briag  it  into  lhi# 
cottntnr,  and  oblige  him  to  take  it  to  be  consumed  in  the  fabrica* 
tion  ot  manufactured  goods  elsewhere.  ' 

The  imposition  of  a  duty  on  the  importation  ojf  foreign  corn,  a« 
the  means  of  compellmg  the  foreigner  to  bear  a  greater  share  than 
he  bears  at  present,  of  the  burden  of  our  internal  taxation,  would 
not  therefore  be  impoUitic,  provided  we  could  ascertain,  with  cer- 
tainty^ that  it  would  not  act  as  a  prohibition,  nor  tend  to  lessen 
the  quantity  of  such  produce  imported  into  this  country.  In 
transporting  his  com  into  this  country,  and  in  defraying  the  fiscal 
and  other  charges  which  fall  upon  it,  while  consumed  by  the  ma^ 
nufacturers  to  whom  he  gives  employment,  the  foreigner  now  sa- 
crifices a  large  portion  of  his  whole  produce ;  but  he  finds  that 
the  quantity  of  goods  which  he  can  manufacture  with  the  remain- 
ing half,  while  his  operations  are  aided  by  the  machinery  of  this 
country,  exceeds  the  quantity  which  he  could  fabricate  with  the 
consumption  of  the  whole  of  his  produce  in  a  situation  destitute 
of  this  advantage.  If,  however,  we  insist  upon  his  sacrificing 
morfc  than  this  portion  ;  if  in  addition  to  all  his  previous  expensesy 
we  impose  a  transit  duty  on  the  admission  of  his  produce,  as  the 
condition  on  which  alone  he  shall  \be  permitted  to  send  his  com  to  ^ 
be  converted  into  manufactures  in  this  country  \  the  case  may  be 
idtered— -he  may  then  find  it  more  advantageous  to  establish  a  ma- 
nufactbry  at  home  or  in  some  other  situation,  although  he^must,  in, 
consequence,  forego  the  application  of  the  mechanical  expedients 
which  counterbalance  a  given  expense  of  sending  his  produce^  finr 
thispurpose,  into  England. 

Those,  however,  who  recommend  the  imposition  of  an  impor- 
tation duty  on  the  foreign  com  admitted  into  this  country,  look  to 
such  a  measure  as  the  means  of  raising  the  price  of  that  which  is  of 
home  growth.  But  it  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  have  the 
effect  which  they  anticipate.  An  attempt  has  been  already 
made,  to  show  that  the  free  importation  of  foreign  com  cannot 
a£Rsct  the  money  value  syi  British  produce ;  and  the  admission  of 
the  same  com,  subject  to  the  payment  of  an  importation  duty,  can* 
not  surely  have  a  diflFerent  effect.  The  imposition  of  such  a  dut^ 
would  certainly  add  to  the  revenue,  provided  it  did  not  operate  as 
the  means  of  lessening  die  quantity  which  is  now  imported^  and 
would  thus  indirectly  lessen  the  expenses  of  the  British  cora 
grower,  as  it  would  lighten  the  burden  which  now  falls  upon  hiin 
In  the  shape  of  taxes  ;  but  it  would  produce  no  alteration  what- 
ever in  the  market  price  or  exchangeable  value  of  his  produce. 

The  imposition  of  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com  into 
this  country,  on  a  graduated  scale,  regulated  by  the  price  of  that 
which  is  of  home  production,  would  be  found  perfectly  nugatory 
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as  the  means  of  raiting  the  monef  price  of  Brittah  agrictilttiTal 
produce.  And  such  a  measure,  as  a  source  of  revenue,  would  be  a 
delicatei  and  let  me  add,  a  dangerous  experiment ;  it  is  certainly 
possible,  and  but  barely  possible,  that  foreign  com  mi^t  bear  the 
imposition  of  a  small  importation  duty ;  but  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  what  the  Customs  would,  gain  on  one  side,  would  be 
lost  by  the  Excise  on  the  other— that  is,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
chat  tne  duty  imposed  at  the  Custom-house  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  wheat,  would  lessen  the  quantity  of  such  grain  introduced 
into  diis  country ;  and  a  consequent  diminution  would  necessarily 
take  place  in  the  amount  of  the  duties  levied  on  the  exciseable 
articles  into  which  this  foreign  corn,  if  admitted,  would  have  been 
transformed  for  the  purposes  of  consumption* 

Those,  therefore,  who  are  anxious  to  alleviate  tlie  distress 
which  now  presses  upon  and  almost  overwhelms  the  British  farmer, 
must  look  to  some  other  cause,  than  the  importation  of  foreign 
grain,  as  the  source  of  their  difficulties }  and  to  some  other  measures 
than  the  prohibition  or  restriction  of  this  importation,  as  the  reme* 
dy  of  the  evils  of  which  they  complain,  and  as  the  means  of  a'fibrd« 
ing  them  the  relief  for  which  they  petition.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unfortunate  than  the  delusive  hopes  of  relief,  which  the  agricultu- 
rists of  this  kingdom  have  been  taught  to  expect  from  the  operation 
of  prohilntory -enactments  and  restricting  duties  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  com.  They  are  not  only  encouraged  to  indulge  sanguine 
expectations  of  relief,  which  must  end  in  bitter  disappcantmeatf 
but,  what  is  much  worse,  relying  upon  the  effect  which  they  believe 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  com  will  have,  on  the  money  price  of 
their  own  produce,  they  are  diverted  from  attending  to  the  real 
cause  of  their  distress,  and  consequently  from  devising  me  measures 
which  may,  in  some  degree,  afibrd  them  the  relief  which  they  re- 
quire. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  distress  which  now 
presses  upon  agriculture  cannot,  justly,  be  ascribed  to  the  influ- 
ence which  the  importation  of  foreign  com  is  supposed  to  have 
oa  the  market  price  of  that  which  is/)f  home  production  ;  and  that 
the  British  agriculturists  would,  therefore,  derive  no  relief  from  the 
restricting  and  prohibitory  regulations  which  they  petition  the 
legislature  to  enact  for  their  protection,  I  shall,  in  the  subjoined 
letter,  attempt  to  show  the  real  source  fiiom  which  their  difficulties 
spnng,  and  point  out  the  means  by  which  alone  they  can  be  alle*' 
viated. 
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A«  AXXX)UNT  of  the  QUANTITIES  of  several  ARTICLES  cbareed  with  Duties  of  Em 
in  each  of  thelant  four  years,  ending  5th  January,  18^1:  and  a  Compare  af  the  } 
(1891)  with  the  average  of  the  three  precedini;  years. 


ARTICLES. 


5th 
Jan««ry. 


BEKR. 


Strosg 


Table 


{ 


eASDLBS. 


Tallow 


Wai  and 
nrnceti 


Coffee 


Sper- 


{ 


1818 
1819 
1830 

1818 
1819 
18«a 


1818 
1819 
1890 


1818 
1819 

load 


Barrels. 
5,086,911) 
5,615,386  > 
^,366^833 


Averxfe. 

Barrels. 
5,356,010 


Year  eodW  jkb 

Barkis. 
5,599,456 


Increjft*. 


Barrels. 
943,440 


1,447,839        1,519,465         79,196         — 


•{ 


BIDES  &  SEIffS. 

Tanned,     tawed, 
and  dressed 
Oil       . 


Goat  Skins,  Horse  t 
and  Cow  Hides,  3 
Vellum&Parch-l 


ment 


Mall 


Pepper 


{ 


SALT. 

Salt   and    Rock  I 
Salt        .       .\ 


Roek  Salt  for  Bk- 
portatioB 


:{ 


lbs. 
78,850,808  ^ 
77,837,897  > 
82,749,592  > 


888,957-1 
858.589  [ 
8'2<).363  3 


lbs. 
79,810,409 

858,736 


lbs. 


lbs. 


83,355,740    3,545,331  — 


i 


775,765  — 


89,9 


1818 
1819 
1890 

lbs. 
8,033,6651  * 
7,510,116    . 
7,167,939 

lbs, 
7,570,573 

lbs. 
7,019,995          — 

lbs. 
550^ 

1818 
1819 
1890 


1818 
1819 
1890 


IP18 
1819 
1820 


lbs. 
44,787,7647 
46,141,056  f 
47,729,676  •» 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 
1>17A« 


Dozens. 

158,999 
163,720 
161,962 


} 


46,919,498     44,709,917  — 

Doiens.         Dozens.     Dozens. 
161,558  183,954        21,696'       — 


Bushels. 
91,514,677  ■> 
95,405,995  [ 
93,976,941  3 


Bushels.         Bushels.       Bushels. 
23,399,181      94,621,613    1,999,439 


lbs. 

1818  —  -) 

1819  from  5  July  C 

1819  C 

I-' 


lbs. 
1,040,857         — 


988«898 ' 


1890    _ 

Bushels. 

1818  1,967,6591 

1819  1,948,682}- 
1890    1,899,977  3 


1818 
1819 
1820 


997,560  ) 
1,333,099  ^ 
1,093,084  > 


Basbels.         Bushels..     Bushels. 
1,936,437        1,939,191         45,734         — 
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PREFACE. 


JLewis  Cornaro,  the  Author  of  the  following  Discourses^  D^as 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Venice  ^  but 
by  the  ill  conduct  of  some  of  his  relations,  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  deprived  of  the  dignity  of  a  nobleman,  and  excluded  from  all 
honors  and  public  employments  in  the  State.  Chagrined  at  this 
unmerited  disgrace,  he  retired  to  Padua,  and  married  a  lady  of 
the  family  of  Spiltemberg,  whose  name  was  Veronica.  .  Being  in 
possession  of  a  good  estate,  he  was  very  desirous  of  having  child- 
ren I  ^id  after  a  long  expectation  of  this  happiness j^  his  wife  was 
delivered  of  a  daughter,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Clara.  Thit 
was  his  only  child,  who  afterwards  was  married  to.  John,  the  soo 
of  Fantini  Cornaro,  of  a  rich  family  in  Cyprus,  while  that  island 
belonged  to  the  Republic  of  Venice.  Though  he  was  far  advanced 
in  life  when  his  daughter  Clara  was  born,  yet  he  lived  to  see  her 
very  old,  and  the  mother  of  eight  sons  and  three  daughters.  He 
was  a  man  of  sound  understanding,  determined  courage  and  reso- 
lution. In  his  younger  days  he  had  contracted  infirmities  by 
intemperance,  and  by  indulging  his  too  great  propensity  to  anger  ^ 
but  when  he  perceived  the  ill  consequences  of  his  irregularities,  he 
had  command  enough  of  himself  to  subdue  his  passion  and  inor- 
dinate appetites.  By  means  of  great  sobriety,  and  a  strict  regimeii 
in  his  diet,  he  recovered  his  health  and  vigor,  which  he  preserved 
to  an  extreme  old  age.  At  a  very  advanced  stage  of  life,  he  wrote 
the  following  Discourses,  wherein  he  acquaints  us  with  the  irregula- 
rity of  his  youth,  his  reformation  of  manners,  and  the  hopes  he  en- 
tertained of  living  a  long  time.  Nor  was  he  mistaken  in  his-  expec- 
tation, for  he  resigned  his  last  breath  without  any  agony,  sitting 
in  an  elbow.chair,  being  above  a  hundred  years  old.  This  happenea 
It  Padua,  April  26,  1566.  His  lady,  almost  as  old  as  himself, 
Banrived  him  but  a  short  time>  and  died  an  easy  death.    They  were 
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interred  in  St.  Antony's  churchy  without  any  pomp>  pursuant  to 
their  testamentary  directions. 

These  Discourses,  though  written  in  Comaro's  old  age,  were 
penned  at  difierent  times,  and  published  separately:  The  first, 
which  he  wrote  at^e  ase  of  eighty-three^  is  entitled,  A  TreatUe 
en  a  Sober  lAfe^  in  which  he  declares  war  against  every  kind  of 
intemperance ;  ^nd  his  vigorous  old  age  speaks  in  favor  of  his 
precepts.  The.second  treatise  he  composed  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six  ;  it  contains  further  encomiums  on  sobriety,  and  points  out 
the  means  of  mending  a  bad  constitutiont  He  says,  that  he  came 
into  the  world  with  a  choleric  dbposition,  but  that  his  temperate 
way  of  life  had  enabled  him  to  subdue  it.  The  third,  which  he 
wrote  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  is  entitled,  An  Earnest  ExAorta^ 
Jion  to  a  Sober  tdfe ;  here  he  uses  the  strongest  arguments  to  per- 
suade mankind  to  embrace  a  temperate  life,  as  the  means  of  at- 
taining a  healthy  and  vigorous  dd  age.  The  fourth  and  last,  is  a 
letter  to  Biarbaroy.Patnarch  of  AquUeia,  written  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five ;  it  contains  a  lively  description  of  the  health,  vigoiw 
and  perfect  use  of  all  His  faculties^  which  he  had  the  happiness  ot 
enjovlng  at  that  advanced  penod  of  life. 

Tins  useful  Work  was  translated  some  years  ago  into  Eilglish, 
under  the  title  of,  Sure  and  certain  Methods  of  attaining  a  long  arid 
ieaUlns  Ltfe.  The  trandator  seeoM  rather  to  have  made  use  of  a 
French  version  than  of  the  Italian  original  \  he  has  likewise  omitted 
several  passages  of  t;he  Italian,  and  the  whole  is  rather  a  jpar^iras<r 
tnan  a  trandatum*  This  has  induced  us  to  sive  the  public  ao 
exact  and  faithful  version  of  that  excellent  pertormance,  from  the 
Venice  edition  in  8vo.  in  the  year  1620.  The  first  edition  was 
published  by  the  author  at  Padua,  in  4to.  A.  D.  155& 

The  Spectator,  in  a  paper  on  health,  written  in  an  easy  ^d  luci4 
manner,  contains  many  judicious  remarks  on  that  subject,  and 
touches  upon  die  merits  of  Cornaro's  useful  UttljS  work.  From  the 
apposite  nature  of  that  Essay^  we  are  persuaded,  it  will  form  a  very 
appropriate  Introduction  to  the  pvesent  translation,  which  has 
more  of  <<  the  mixture  of  the  old  man  in  it''  than  any  other,  an4 
vhich  is  <<  rather  a  recommendation  than  a  discredit  to  it."  We  dp 
not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  think  diat  it  cannot  be  unacceptable  to 
the  reader,  who  will  have  little  cause  to  cavil  with  the  mild  opinions 
9od  dear  reasoning  of  th^  amiably,  modest,  and  instructive 
Addi^n. 
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ibo\9,  not  to  know  ibftt  hi^lf  eseeedi  llie  wliolr. 
Nor  tb«  grv*t  bteaiiiigs  X>ta  frugfti  boKrd !— HiMOit. 


Trbus  is  a  story  iti  die  Arabian  KKghtf  Talesi  of  a  king  who  had 
long  lafiguished  under  an  ill  habit  of  body^'and  had  taken  abundance 
of  remedies  to  no  purpose.  At  lengthy  says  the  fable,  a  physician 
cured  him  by  the  following  method :  He'  took  ft  hollow  ball  of 
woody  and  filled  it  with  several  drugs ;  after  wtuch  he  closed  it  u^ 
80  artificially  that  nothing  appeared.  He  likev^ise  took  a  tnaJl, 
^nd  after  hating  hollbwed  the  h^flle;  and  fh^t  pan  yHtlS&i  stKkes 
the  ball,  he  inclosed  in  them  seV^M  drugs^  sifter  die  same  niatunter 
a9  in  the  ball  itself.  He  then  orderM  the  sultan^  who  wad  Ka][Mi- 
tient,  to  exercise  hinldelf  early  in  thi^  morning  with  diefte  rfghtfy- 
prepared  tnstmments»  till  such  time  As  he  should  sweat ;  when,  as 
the  story  goes,  the  virtue  of  the  medicaments  perspiring  throng 
the  wood,  had  so  good  an  influefice  on  the  siAtan^S  constitutiofi» 
that  they  eured  him  of  an  indisposStfoh,  which  all' the  compositSras 
he  had  taken  inwardly  had  not  been  able  to  i^mbve.  Thirf  eastern 
allegory  Is  finely  contrived,  to  show  us  how  beneficial  bodily  li^r 
is' 16  health,  and  that  exerds^  is  the  most  effectual  physic.  I  haVe 
described  in  my  hundred  and  fiftieenth  papery  from  the  general 
structure  And  Inechanism  of  a  human  body,  how  absolutely  tieceft- 
sary  exercise  is  for  its  preservation :  I  shall,  in  Ais  place,  suggitt 
another  great  preservative  of  health,  which,  in  many  cases,  produces 
the  same  effects  as  exercise,  and  may,  in  soine  measure,  suroly 
its  place,  where' opportunities  of  exercise  are  wandng.  The 
preservative  I  am  speaking  of,  is  temperance,  which  has  diose 
particular  advantages  sdx>ve  all  other  means  of  health,  that  it  may 
be  piacdsed  by  all  ranks  and  conditions,  at  any  season,  or  in  any 
place.  It  is  a  kind  of  regimen  into  which  every  man  may  put  htm* 
self  without  interrupdon  to  business,  expense  of  money,  or  loss  of 
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time.  K  eiccrcise.  throws  off  all  superfluities,  temperance  prevema- 
them ;  if  exercijse  clears  the  vessels,  temperance  neither  satiates 
nor  overstrains  them  5  if  exercise  raises  proper  ferments  in  the 
humours,  and  promotes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  temperance 
gives  nature  her  full  pl^Jy  and  er^ibles  her  to  e^ert  herself  inrall  her 
force  and  vigor ;  if  exerdse  dissipates  a  growing  distemper,  temper- 
ance starves  it. 

Physic,  for  the  mp^t  part,  is  nothing  else  but  the  substitute  of 
exercise  or  temperance.  Medicines  are  indeed  absolutely  necessary 
in  acute  distempers,  ihzt  cannot  wait  the  slow  operations  of  these 
two  great  instruments  of  health;  but,  were  men  to  live  in  a 
habitual  course  of^Kefcise  and  temperaace,  there  would  be  but  little 
occasion  for  them*    Accordinglv  we  find,  that  those  parts  of  the 
world  are  most  healthy,  where  tkey  subsist  by  the  chase  $  and  that 
men  lived  longest  when  their  lives  were  employed  in  hunting,  and 
when  they  had  little  food  liesides  what  they  caught.     Blistering^, 
cuppingy  bleeding,  ai^  sdJdoih  of  v$e  but  to  the  idle  and  intempe- 
rate :  as  all"  those  inward  applicatioaaj  which  ar^;  $0  much:  in 
practice  among  us,  are,- for  the'most  parti  nothing  else  but  ex- 
pediejits.  to  make  luxury  consistent  with  heaistb.  .  Tbue  apothecary 
is  perpetually  employed  in  countenaming  the  cook  aod  tt^  vintner. 
It  if  saidt  of  Diogenes,  that,  meeting  a  young  man  who  was  going 
to  a  feast^  I^e  tqok  him  'pp^  in  dv^  stxeHt  and  carried  him  home  to 
his  friends^^s  one  who  was  runwig  inta  imminent  danger,  had  he 
not  prevented  him.    What  would  Sks^tr  phSpsopher  hc^ve  said,  had 
he  been  present  at  thegluttoay  of  a.modemmeaH    Would  not  he 
have  thought  the  master  of  a  family  mad,  and  have  ..begged  hie 
servants  to  tie  dowa  his-hands,  had  he  seen  Eim  devour  fovrl«  fiah» 
and  flesh;  swallow  oil  and  vinegar^  wines  and  spices ;  throw  down 
sallads  of  twenty  difierent  herbs,  sauces  of  a  hundred  ingredients, 
confectbns  and  fruits  of  numberless  sweets  and  flavouss?   What  . 
uanatural  motions  and  counter-ferments  must  suck  0  medley  of 
intemperance  produce  in  the  body !  For  ray  part,  when  I  behold- a- 
fashionable  table  set  out  in  all  its  magai(icence»  I  fiuacy  I  see  gouta 
and  dropsies,  fevers  and  lethargiea,  with  o^er  innumerable  dis* 
tempers  lying  in  ambuscade  among  the  dishes* 

Nature  delights  in  the  mostplaki  and  simple  dietv  Every  animaf,. 
but  man,  keeps  to  one  di$h.  Herbs  are  the  food  of  this  species^ 
fish  of  that,  and  flesh  of  a  third.  Man  fails  upon  every  thing  that 
comes  in  his  way;  not  the  smallest  fruit  or  excrescence  of  the 
.earth,  scarce  a  bexry  or  a  mushroom,  can  ^escape  him. 

,  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  determinate  rule  for  tempemice, 
because  what  is  luxury  in  one  may  be  temperance  in  another ;  but 
theia  ace  lew  that  have  lived  any  time  in  the  world,  who  atv  not 
judges  of  their  own  constitutions,  so  far  as  to  know  what  proportions 
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pf  food  do  best  agree  liritfa  them.    Were  I  to  consider  my  readetf 
9S  my  patients,  and  to  prescribe  such  a  kind  of  temperance  as  t$ 
accommodated  to  all  persons,  and  such  as  b  particularly  suitable 
^0  our  climate  and  yray  of  living,  I  would  copy  die  following  rules 
of  a  yery  eminent  physician :   «  Make  your  whole  repast  out  of 
pne  dish.    If  you  indulge  in  a  second,  avoid  drinking  any  Aing 
strong,  till  you  have  finished  your  meal ;  at  the  same  tun/s^  abstain 
i^m  all  sauces,  or  at  least  such  as  are  not  the  most  pbin  and 
simple.'^    A  man  could  not  be  well  guilty  of  gluttony  if  hs  stucH 
^  these  few  obvious  and  easy  rules*    Ip^  the  first  case^i  there  woul^ 
\fe  no  variety  of  tastes  to  solicit*  his  palate,  and  occasion  excess  y 
nor  11^  the  secondi  any  artificial  provocatives  to  relieve  satiety,  and 
create  a  false  appetite^  Were  I  to  prescribe  a  rule  for  drinJungy 
It  daould  be  fonned  upon  a  saying  quoted  by  3ir  William  Temple : 
^/tra  glfO^sj^  fMfielff  the  ^ecanAfot  mjf  Jriefpdst  the  thirdjbjp 
good  hwmu^i  and  the  fourikjbr  mine  enemies.    But  because  it  is 
mapossible  for  one  who  lives  in  the  world  to  diet  himself  alwaya 
m  so  philosophical  a  manner,  I  think  every  nian  should  have  hia 
4ay8  of  abstinence,   accoi^ding  as  his   constitution  will  permit* 
These  are  great  re^efs  to  nature,  aisthey  qualify  her  for  struggling 
with  hunger  and  thirst,  whenever  any  distemper  or  duty  o(  life 
may  put  her  i^pon  such  difficulties }.  and,  at  the  same  time»  give 
^  an  opportunity  of  es^tricating  herself  froqi  her  oppressions,  and 
recovering  the  several  tones  and  springs  of  her  distended. ve^els  % 
besides  that,  abstinence  well  timed,  often  kills  a  sickness  in  em*^ 
l^yo,  and  destroys  the  first  seeds  of  an  indisposition*     It  is  ob- 
served by  tipro  or  three  ancient  authors,  that  Socrates,  notwithstaod<«. 
ijUg  he  lived  in  Athens,  du,ring  that  great  plague  which  has  made  sq 
much  noise  through  all  agesj^  and  has  been  celebrated  at  different 
times  by  such  eminent  hands ;  I  say,  notwithstanding  he  lived  ia 
the  time  of  this  devouring  pestilence,  he  never  caught  the  leasi 
mfectipn^  whi(^  those  writers  unanimously  ascribe  to  thai  uniar 
^errupted  tei;^perance  \^ch  he  al^irays  observed- 
.  And  here  I  cannot  but  mention  an  observation  which  I  have  of tei% 
9)a4^,  upon  reading  the  Uvea  of  die  philpsopbersi  and  coev^^S 
£hem  with  any  series  of  kings  or  great  men  of  the  same  number.. 
If  we  consider  these  ancient  sages«  a  great  pae^  of  whose  philosophy 
consisted  in  a  tempemte  and  abstemious  course  of  tift,  onf^  woiiJkL 
uunk  the  li^s  of  a  philo8opher»  and  the  life  of  a  ma^,  were  of  twoi 
di&re^t  dates*    For  we  find^  that  the  generality  of  these  wiisemeii, 
were^nearer  a  hundred  than  sixty  years  of  age,  at  the  timte  of  their 
respective  deaths.    But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  iJm  efficacy, 
of  temperance,  towards  the  proicurii»g  long  life,  is  what  we  osmt 
with  in  a  lit;tle  book  puJpUshed  by  I^&wis  CormtQ,  the  V^utkmg. 
^j^  I  ladier  sae^o^,.  b^c^u^  it  is  oi  uti<M>led  ^edit»  a»  tfae 
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late  Veneiian  ambasluulor^  who  vfu  of  the  aame  family^  attested 
more  jthan  once  in  conversatipni  when  he  resided  in  England, 
tfomaro,  who  was  the  author  of  the  little  treatise  I  am  mentioning, 
was  of  an  infirm  constitution,  till  about  forty>  when,  by  obstinately 
persisting  in  an  exact  course  of  temperance,  he  recovered  a  perfect 
state  of  health  ( insomuch  that,  at  fourscore,  he  published  his  book, 
which  has  been  translated  into  EngUik  under  the  title  of.  Sure  and 
tertain  Methods  dfatUuning  a  Zo^  and  JieaUJy  Ltfe.  He  lived 
to  give  a  third  or  fourth  edition  of  it  $  and  alter  having  passed  his 
hundredthvear,  died  without  paippr  agony,  and  like  one  who  falls 
asleep.  The  treatise  I  mention  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  seteral 
ieminentauthprs,  and  is  written  with  such  a  spirit  ^f  cheerfuloessi 
religion^  and  good  setise^  as  are  the  natural  concomitants  of  temper* 
ance  and  sobriety*  The  mixttire  of  the  old  man  in  this  woric,  is 
rather  a  recommendation  than  a  discredit  to  ir« 
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•    •  ■  METHOD  s;^;,;::-,_ 

'    TO  ATTlllk'A       *'      '*  ^- 

SURE  AND  HEALTHFUL  LIFE, 


CHAPTER  I. 


OF   A   T£MP£RATfi   AND   RBGOLAR  UF£, 

It  is  universally  0gi«ed|  that  cufitom,  with  tijnnei  becomes  a  se- 
cofldnauice)  forcing  m^ntouse  tkttj  whether  goo4  or  h^y  to 
which  they  h^ve  been ,  habii^uated  :  tiay»  .wie  «e^  hab^t,  ia  many^ 
instancesi  g^in  ai^  aacendancy  over, reason.  Thi^  is  so  undeoia- 
bly  true,  that  vh:tuous  meB,  by  conversing  with  the  wKked,  very 
often  fall  into  the  sam^  vicious  course  of  life.  The  contrary, 
likewise,  we  a^  sometimes  happen;  viy.  that  as  good  morals 
easily  change  to  bad^  so  bad  morals  ch^^ige  again  to  good.  For  ia» 
stance,  let  a  wicked  man,  who  was  once  virtuous,  Keep  company 
with  a  virtuous  man,  and  he'  will  again  becop^e  virtuous }  and  this 
alteration  can  be  attributed  <  to  nothing  but  the  force  of  habit. 
Seeing  many  exapiples,  of  this;  and  besides,  considering  that,  in 
consequence  of  this,  great  ;rovce  of  habit^  two  bad  customs  have  got 
footing  in  Italy,  within  ai^w  years,  even  within  nay.own  memory  ||< 
the  hrst^JlaUeiy  and  cer^morw^s^^  which  some  have  most  pre* 
posterously  embraced}  the  second,  intemperance  ;  .^ni,  that  these 
vLbesi,  like  so  many  cri^el  monsters,  leagued,  as  indeed  they  are, 
against  mankind,  have  gradually  prevailed  so  £0*  as  to  rob  ciinl  life 
of  its  sincerity,  the  soul. of  its  piety,  and  the  body  of  itshealtli^ 
seeing  and  considering  alLthis,  I  say,  I  have  resolved  to  treat  of 
the  last  of  these  vices,  to  prove  that  it  is  an  abuse,  in  order  to 
extirpate  it  if  possible.  As  to,  the  former,  I  am  certain,  that  some 
great  genius  or  another  will  soon  undertake  the  task  of  ex* 
posing  its  deformity,  and  efiectually  suppressing  it.    Tfaevefore, 
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r  firmly  hoft^  that  before  I  die,  I  shall  see  these  abuses  conquer- 
ed and  driven  oyt  of  Italy ;  and  this  country,  of  course,  restored 
to  its  former  laudable  and  virtuous  customs. 

To  come  then  to  that  abuse,  of  which  I  have  proposed  to  speak, 
namely,  intemperance;  I  say,  that  it  is  a  greart  pi^y  it  should  have 
prevailed  so  mudi,  as  entirely  to  banish  sobriety.  Though  all  are 
agreed,  that  intemperance  is  tbQ  ofispring  of  gluttony,  and  sober 
living  of  abstemiousness ;  the  former,  nevertheless,  is  considered 
as  a  virtue  and  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  the  latter  as  dishonorable, 
and  the  badge  of  avarice.  Such  mistaken  notions  are  entirely 
owing  to  the  power  of  custom,  established  by  our  senses  and  irre^- 
gular  appetites ;  these  have  blinded  and  besotted  men  to  such  a 
degree,  that  leafring  the  paths  of  virtue,  they'h&ve  followed  those 
of  vice,  which  aro^  apt  to  lead  them  imperceptibly  to  an  old  age, 
burthened  with  strange  and  mortal  infirmities,  so  as  to  render  them 
quite  decrepid  before  forty,  contrary  to  the  efi^ects  of  sobriety, 
which,  before  it  was  banished  by  this  destructive  intemperance^ 
use4  to  keep  sound  and  hearty  to  tlie  Qge  of  eighty  and  upwards. 
O  wretched  and  unhappy  Italy  !  cannot  you  see,  that  ijHempe* 
ranee  murders  every  year  more  of  your  subjects  than  you  could 
lose  by  the  most  cruel  plague,  or  by  fire  and  sword,  in  many 
battles  ?  Those  truly  shameful  feasts,  now  so  much  in  fashion,  and 
so  intolerably  profuse,  that  no  tables  are  large  enough  to  hold  the 
dishes,  which  readers  it  necessarv  to  heap  them  one  upon  another-! 
those  feasts,  I  sayj'sn-e  so  many  battles ;  and  how  is  it  possible  to 
live  among  such  a  multitude  of  jarring  foods  and  disorders  ?  Put 
a  stop  to  thisabuse,  for  God*s  sake,  for  there  is  not,  lam  cortain, 
avicemore'abohiinabletfaan  this  in  the  eyes  of  the  Divine  Majesty. 
Drive  away  this  plague,  the  worst  yon  ever  were  afilicted  with,  this 
new  kind  of  death ;  as  you  have  banished  that  disease,  which, 
Aough  it  formerly  used  to  make  sudi  havock,  now  does  little  or 
no  mischief,  owing  to  the  laudable  practice  of  attending  more  to 
the  goodness  of  the  provisions  brought  to  our  markets.  Consider, 
that  there  are  means  still  left  to  banish  intemperance,  and  such 
means  too,  that  every  man  may  have  recourse  to  them  without 
any  external  assistance.  Nothing  more  is  requisite  fbr  tUs  pur« 
pose,  than  to  Uve  up  to  the  simplicity  dictated  by  hliitiire,  which 
teadies  us  to  be  content  with  little,  to  ptirsue  the  medium  of 
Hoiy  abstemiousness  and  divine  reason,  and  accustom  oulrselves  to 
eiit  no  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  support  lUe;  consider- 
ing that  what  exceeds  tfab  is  disease  and  deadi,  and  done  merely 
to  give  the  palate  a  satisfaciion,  whidi,  though  but  momentary^ 
brings  on  the  body  a  long  and  lasting  tiain  of  disagreeable  sertsa* 
dons  and  Vliseases,  and  at  length  kills  it  along  with  the  soul.  How 
many  friends  of  mine>  men  of  the  finest  understanding  and  most 
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apUble  dUpoaitm*  b^ye  I  se^n  carriqd.off  by  tbU  fkff^e^in  tbe 
flower  cF  their  youtb  ?  whO|  were  they  now  living,  wcrtiJd  he 
ornaments  to  the  publicf  wd  whose  company  \  sbouU  enjoy  with^ 
aamuch  pleasure^  as  I  am  now  deprived  of  it  with  concern. 
'  In  order,  therefore^  to  put  a  stop  to  so  great  an  evil^  I  hav9 
resolved,  by  this  short  disconrse,  to  demonstrate,  that  int^mpe^ 
ranee  is  an  abuse  which  m^y  be  easily  removed,  and  that  th&  jood. 
old  sober  living  may  be  substituted  m  its  stead ;  and  this  I  under-. 
take  the  more  readily,  as  many  young  men  of  the  best  understand* 
^Pg»  knowing  that  it  is  a  vice,  have  requested  of  me,  mmd 
theteto  by  seeing  their  fathers  drop  o^  in  the^owerof  th^ir  youtbt 
while  I  remain  so  sound  and  hearty,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 
They  express  a  desire  to  reach  the  same  term,  hature  not  forbid- 
ding us  to  wish  for  longevity  ^  and  old  age  being,  in  hct^  that 
time  of  life  in  which  prudence  can  be  best  exercised,  and  the 
fruits  of  all  the  other  virtues  enjoyed  with  the  least  oppo^tioot 
the  senses  being  then  so  subdued^  that  man  gives  hittiaelf  up  emtixe*,. 
ly  to  reason.  They  beseeched  me  to  let  them  know  the  method  ptt(« 
sued  by  me  to  attaiin  it  |  and  then,  finding  them  intent  on  so  laudable, 
a  pursuit,  I  have  resolved,  to  treat  of  that  method,  in  order  4a 
be  of  service  not  gnly  to  them,  but  to  all  those  who  may  be  wit- 
ling to  peruse  this  discourse*  I  shall  therefore  give  my  roaaont 
for  renouncing  intemperance,  and  betaking  myself  to  a  sober 
course  of  life  $  declare  freely  the  method  pursued  by  me  for  that 
purpose  'f  and  then  set  forth  the  efiects-  of  so  good  a  habit  upon; 
me }  whence  it  may  be  clearly  gathered,  how  easy  it  is  to  remote 
the  ab^se  of  intemperance*  I  shall  condudet ,  by  showing  how. 
many  conveniences  and  blessings  are  the  consequsnces  of  a  sober 
life. 

I  say,  then,  that  the  heavy  tr^in  of  infirmities,  which  had  not 
only  invaded,  but  even  nu^^  ^iceat  inroads  in  my  coBsdtutioiH 
were  my  motives  for  rsnouncmg  inteiiq>erance>  to  which  I  bad- 
been  greatly  addicted  (  sothati  in  consequence  of  it,  and  the  bad*- 
ness  p£  my  constitution!  my  stoma/ch  being^  exceedingly  cold  and 
moist,  I  had  fallen^  into  d^uerent  kinds  of  disorders,  such  as  pain& 
in  my  stomach,  the.cboUc,  and  the  gout  i  attended  byi  what  waa 
still  worse,,  an  almost  continual  slow  fever,  a  stomach  generafly 
oi^t  of  order,  and  a  perpetual  thirst  From,  these  natural  and 
acquired  disorders,  the  best  delivery  I  had  to  haps  was  death,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  pains  and  miseries  of  life  i  a  peru)d  as  remote  ia^ 
the  regular  course  of  nature|  as  I  had  forwarded  it  by  my  irregular 
m^ner  of  living.  Finding  myself,  therefore,  in  auch  unhappy* 
drcumstaxices  between  my  thirty-fifth  and  fortieth  years,  every 
tli^ig  that  could  be  thought  of  naving  been  tried  to  no  purpose 
to  relieve  me»  the  pbysiciana  gave  me  to  understand^  that  tnere 
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wa$  but  one  method  left  to  get  the  bett^  of  1117  complaints^, 
provided  I  would  resolte  to  use  it»  and  patiently  persevere  in  it. 
This  was  a  sober  and  regular  life^  which  they  told  me  would  still 
be  of  the  greatest  power  and  efficac^)  as  powerful  and  efficacious 
as  the  other,  which  was  contrary  to  it  in  erery  thing;  I  mean  an 
inienoperate  and  irregular  one :  and  that  of  this  power  and  efficacy 
I  might  convince  myself,  since,  as  by  my  disorders  I  was  becom^ 
infirm,  though  not  reduced  so  low,  that  a  regular  life,  the  reverse, 
in  it9  efiects  of  an  irregular  one,  might  not  still  entirely  recover  me; 
da  the  other  hand,  it  in  fact  appearS)  such  a  regular  life,  whilst, 
observed,  preserves  men  of  a  bad  cdnstitution,  and  far  gone  in 
years,  and  for  a  long  space  of  time,  just  as  a  contrary  course  his. 
the  power  to  destroy  those  of  the  best  constitution,  in  their  prime  |, 
for  mis  evident  reason,  that  different  modes  of  life  should  be  attend- 
ed by  different  effects ;  art  following,  even  herein,  the  steps  of 
nature,  with  equal  power  to  correct  natural  vices  and  imperfec- 
tions. This  is  obvious  in  husbandry  and  the  like.  *  They  added^^  , 
that  if  I  did  not  immediately  have  recourse  to  that  medicine,  I 
could  receive  no  benefit  from  it  in  a  few  months^  and  that,  in  a 
few  more,  I  nmst  resign  myself  to  death. 

These  solid  and  ingenuous  arguments  made  such  an  impression 
on  me>  that,  mortified  as  I  was  besides,  by  the  thoughts  cf  dying* 
in  the  prime  of  life,  though  perpetually  tormented  by  various 
diseases,  I  immediately  com:luded,  that  the  foregoing  contrary 
effects  could  not  but  be  produced  by  regularity  ai^  inegularity  $ 
and  therefore^  full  of  hopes,  resolved,  in  order  to  avoid  at  once, 
both  death  aad  disease,  to  betake  myself  to  a  regnkur  cousse  of 
life«  Havii^  upon  this,  inquired  of  them  what  rule»  I  should 
follow,  they  told  me  that  I  must  not  use  any  food»  solid  or  liquidf- 
but  such  as,  being  generally  prescribed  to  side. jpersons,  is  for  tha( 
reason  .called  diet,  and  both  very  sparingly*  These  (Uxections»  to 
say  dbe  truth,  they  had  before  given  me  ^  but  it  was  at  a  time  of 
life  when,  impatient  of  such  restraint,  and  finding  myself  satiated, 
as  it  were,  wuh  such  food,  I  could  no(  put  up  with  it,  and  there- 
fore ate  fiieely  of  everything  I  likedbest;  andlikewise,  feeling  mysielf 
in  a  manner  parched  up  by  the  heat  of  my  disease,  made  no  scniple 
cf  drinking  and  in  hrge  quantites,  the  wines  that  best  pleased 
mj  palate*  This  indeed,  like  all  other  patients^  I  kept  a  secret 
from  my  physicians.  But  wWn  I  had  once  resolved  to  live  sober- 
ly, and  according  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  in  consequcAoe  • 
of  my  discovering  that  it  was  no  dUBcnk  matter,  nay,  dat  it  was 
my  diuty  as  a  man  so  to  do,  I  entered  with  so  much  resolutioA 
upon  thia  course  of  life,  that  nothing  since  has  been  able  to  divert 
me  from.  it.  The  consequence. was,  that  ia  a  few  days  I  beg^Q 
to  perceive  that  such  a  course  agreed  wit)k  me  very  well  i  and. 
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b^  puraimig  it,  in  less  dum  a  year  I  ibuni)  myself  (some  persons, 
perhaps,  ^U  not  believe  it)  wifireljr  freed  from  all  my  coinphintt. 

Having  thuv  recovered  my  health;  I  began  seridasly  tb  conrider 
the  power  of  temperance,  and,  say  to  myself,  that  if  this  virtue  had 
efficaey  enough  to  subdue  such  grievous  disorders  as  mine,  it  mutt 
ha^  still  greater  to  preserve  mein  heakh,  to  help  my  bad  t:onsti- 
tution,  ana  comfort  my  very  weak  stomach.     I  therefore  applied 
myself  diligently  to  discover  wliat  kinds  of  food^suited  m<^best. 
But  first  I  resolved  to  try,  whether  those  which  pleased  my  palate, 
agreed  ordieagreed  with  nyy  stomachy  in  order  to  judge  for  nfyself 
of  the  truth  of  that  proverb,  which  I'onceheU  for  true,  and  is 
univeriBidly  held  as  such-  in  the  highest  dej^ree^  insomuch  that 
epicures,  who  give  loose  to  their  appetites,  lay  it  down  as  a.fun-> 
damental  maxim.    The  proverb  is,  that  whatever  pleases  the  pa- 
late, must  agree  with  the  stomadi,  and  nourish  the  body :  or  »aft 
what  is  pahtable,  must  be  equally  'wholesome  and  nouitthhig. 
The  issue  vras,  that  I  found  it  to  be  false :  for,  though  ipugk  and- 
very  cdd  wines,  as  likewise  melons  and  other  frmts,  salbd,'  fish, 
porK,  tarts,  garden-^uff,  pastry,  and  the  like,  were  very  pleasing  to 
my  palate,  diey  disagreed  widi  my  stomadi:     Having  thus  coti^ 
vlnc^  myself  that  the'proverb' in  question  was  false,  I  disregarded 
it  as  such;  and  taught  by  expetieneej  Igweonnir  th^  use  ctf^ndi 
meats  and  ^ines,  *nd  likewise  of  i<te  i  t\»m  wteev^uhiedtor'mf 
stomach,  drinking  of  it  but  d»  quantity  ilxiewtcDidd' digest;' 
I  did  the  Same  with  my  meat,  as  well  in  regard  to  quantity  as  to 
quality,  accustoming  myself  ro  contrive  matters  ^  as  never  to  dof 
my  stomach  with  eating  or  drinking ;  but  constandyinse  from  table 
vrith  a  disposition  to  eat  and  dritik^still  more.'  In  dlis'ix:onfbffliied 
to  the  proverb,  which  says,  that  a  manj  to  consult  widi^his  health, 
must  chedc'his  appetite.'    Having  in  this -manner,  and  far  these, 
reasons,  conquered  intemperance  and  irregularity^  I  betook  myself 
entirely  to  a  temperate  and  regular  life :  this  nrst  effected  in  me 
that  aheratbn  wlnch'I  have  already  mentioned,  that  is,  in  less  than 
a   year  it  rid  me  of  all  those  diisorders  which  had  taken  so 
deep  a  toot  hi  me ;  nay,  as  I  have  already  observed,  made  such  a 
progress^  as  to  be  in  a  msnner  incurable.    It  had  likewise  thir 
other  good  effect,  that  I  no  longer  ezp^ctenced  those  anMai  fits  of- 
sickness*,  with  which  I  used  to  be  afihcted,  while  I  followed  a.  dif* 
.fmnt,  diat  is,  a  sensual  course  of  life ;  for  then  I  «sed  to  be  at* 
tadced  every  year  with  a  strange  kind  of  fever,  which  sometimes 
brought  me  to  death^s  door.    From  this  plague,  then,  I  abo  freed 
myself,  and  became  exceedingly  he^dthy,  as  I  have  continued  from 
that  time  forward  to  this  day ;  and  for  no  odier  reason  dian  'duit 
I  never  trespassed  against  regularity,  which,  by  its  infipiteeflkacy, 
has  been  the  cause,  that  the  meat  I  constantly  ate,  and  the  wine  I 
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constsHitly  diank,  'being  dudi  ai  agveed  with  my  constitiitiQn,  and 
taken  in  proper  quantitieSt  mpaned  aU  their  virtoe  to  my  body^ 
and:  then  left  it^mthoutdiffiiculty^  and  without  oigenderiiq;  in  it 
any.badhumoiirs.    . 

IiL  I  clmseqaeoce^  tbrreCorci^  rof  fny.  taking  9iicb  methods  I  have 
always  emoyed^  aod^ '  God  ^  praised^  actually  enjoy^  the  heat  o^ 
health.  It  ia  tme^  indeed^  dbati  besides  die  two  foregoing  most 
important  roles  relative  to  eating  and  drinking,  which  I  hare  ever 
beenirery/sctfttpttioifS'  to  observe,  that  is  no&  to  take  odf  ahy  thing 
but  as  much  to  my  -stomach  can  easily  digest,  and  to  use  those 
tbbgs  only'  whtcb  agtee  v^ith  me»  I  havys  oarefuUy  avoided  heat, 
cold,  and  extraordinary  fatigue,  interruption  of  tny  iis«feil  hours  of 
rest,  -excessive  venery,  making  any  stay  ift  bad  air,  and  exposing 
myself  to  the  wind  .and  snn ;  for  these,  also  are  too  ^fiea.  the 
causes  of  great  disorders^  But  then,  fortunttely,  there  is  no 
great  difficiSty  in  afoiding  them,  tiie  love  iof  life  and  health  having 
more  sway  orer  men  of  understanding,  shaft  siny  satisfaetioii  they 
could  find  in  doing  what  ttmst  be  extremely  himful  to  tbrir  con- 
stitution. /I  likewise- did  aU>that  lay  in  my  power  to  avoid  those 
evils,  which  we.  do^  not  find  it  so  easy  to  remove ;  these  are  melan<- 
choly>  hatredi  .  and  >  other  .violent  passions^  which  appear  to  bave 
the  greatestjufiki^noe.  over  our  bodies.  Howeter,  I  have  not  been 
aUeto  ff»asiA  eo  weH  -i^Iqsi  either  (»ie  .x>r  the  other  kind  of  those 
disorders^  as  fioCi  t^^sinffilr  myself  now.  and  tbento  be  hurt^ied  away 
by^nuny,  not  toraay.  aU  of  themes  but-I  reaped  one  great  benefit 
from  my  weakness,  thsl  of  knowings  hv  experience,  that  these  pas- 
siobs  hare,^  in  ^t\kh  maim  no  great  influence  over  bodies  governed 
by'the  two  f^cegeing  rules  of  eating' and  drinking,  and  therefore 
can  do. them  but  very  little  harnt;  so  that  it  may  with  great  truth 
be  affirmed,  that  whoever  observes  the^e  two  capital  rules,  is  liable 
tovevy  littfe  inconvenience  £rom  any  other  .excess.  This  Galen, 
who  was  an  eminent  physician,  observed,  before  me«  •  He  affirms,' 
that  ao  long  as  he  foUowed  these  two  'rules,  rtlativeito  eating  and 
drinking^  he  suffiMd  hut  little  from  other  disordera,  ^  little,  that 
they  never  gaverhim^s^ve  a  dfty's  uneasiness.  That  what  he  says 
is  tfue»  1 4im  ta  Uving  witness,  and  so  are- many,  others  who -know 
me^«iKi  have  seen  how  oftea  1  .have  beee  exposed  tto  heats  and- 
colds,  and  such  others  diaagseeaUe  changes  of  weather  ;<aod  have 
likewise  seen  me  (owing  to  various  mtstorcunes,  whiph  hate  more 
th^  once  befallen  me)  greatly  disturbed  in  nfiod.  For  thejr* can- 
not only  say  of  me,  that  such  disturbance  of  mind  has  done  me- 
very.fiskle  harm,  but  they  can  aver  of  many  others,  who- did  not* 
lead  a  jober  .and  regular  life,  that  it  proved  very  prejudicial  to 
them  %  amongst  whom  was  a  brother  of  -my  own,  and  others  of 
my-fanuly,  who,  tmstingto  the'goodness  of  tneir  constitution^ dad 
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net  follow  tny  waf  of  Uviiij^.  The  cc^seqiteiicfe  bbredf  iv^t  of  tlie 
greatest  dissenrice  to  theiii>  the  pertUrbationa  of  Ae  mhid  haTiHg 
thereby  acquired  an  eitraordinaty  influence  over  tfteir  bodies. 
Suchi  in  a  word,  was  their  grief  and  dejection  at  seeing  me  in-* 
volv^  ia  ext)ensiye  law  suits,  commenced  against  me  bj  great  and 
powerful  men»  that,  fearing  I  diould  be  cast,  thej  were  seized 
with  that  melancholy  humour,  with  which  intemperate  .bodies 
always  abound ;  and  thetfe  humours  took  such  an  efiect  upaD 
dtem^  and  mcreased  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  carry  them  off  before 
theur  time ;  whereas  I  suffered  nothing  on  the  occasion,  as  If  had 
in  me  no  superfluous  humours  of  that  kind*  May,  in  order  tb 
keep  up  my  spirits,  I  brought  myself  to  think,  that  God  had  raised 
up  these  miits  agamsc  me,  in  order  ta  make  me  more  feensible  of 
my  strength  of  body  and  mind ;  and  that  I  should  get  die  better 
of  them  with  honor  and  advamtage,  as  it  in  fact  came  fo  pass :  fixr 
at  last  I  dbtaitied  a  decree  exceedingly  farotable  to  my  fortune  and 
chahKSHar,  1rhidi>  though  it  gave  me  the  h^hest  pleasure^  had  ndt 
the  power  to  di>  «ie  any  harm  in  other  respects.  Thus  it  is  jlain^ 
diat  neither  melancholy  nor  any  other  aflection  of  the  mind  can 
hurt  bodies  gotemed  by  tenq>eramce  and  regidarify. 
'  But  I  must  go  a  step&ither,  and  say,  that  those  evik  which  im- 
mediately affect  such  bocfies,  can  do  them  but  very  lime  miscbief, 
or  eause  them  but  yerv  litde  paaii  $*  and  ^t  this  is  true^  1  hsMf 
myself  experienced  as  th^  age  of  ^sereaty.  t  happened,  as  b  ofteii 
the  casei  to  be  in  a'coaehf  whkh  going  at  ^  pretty  smart  rate  wtt 
oversee^  and  in  Aat  ctrndition  dhiwn  a  coxuiderable  way  by  t% 
hoisesy  befbti^ meaits  codht  be  found  tastop  them ;  whencel  re^ 
oeived  so  many  shbdkii  aiid  bTuiflBS»  that  I  was  taken  out  with  my' 
head  and  all  tiSteresiL  of  mj  body  teniUy  batteced,  anda.di8lo6ited 
leg  and  arm.  When  I  w^s  hrdught  home,  the  famyiy  immediafelf 
sent:  for  the  physicians^  whoi  on  their  anin^  seeing  me  ixl  so  bad 
a  pU^t,  eencluded  that  >ritlmi  three  days!  I  shoiidd  die  ;  liever^ 
tfaekssy  they  wotdd  try  what  good  two  tmogB  wotild  doflrie  v  eae 
WAS  to  Meed  mr,  dhe  other  to  purge  mei  ai^  thereby  preveiiK'nhf 
bumoum  stering^  as  they  everv  knotoeafc  expected^  to  sneb'a  de^ 
gree,  as  to  feraaent  gsestly^  and  bring  on  e  hidi  fcver.  Blit  I^  oa 
die  contraiT,  who  knew  that  the  sober  li&  1  had  led  fotf  osai^ 
years  past,  hedi  so  well  uwiod,  haamenised^  and  disposed  my  hu^ 
moors,  as  not  ta  lesre  it  m  thetr  power  to  ferment  to  sods  »de- 
gree,  refused  to  be  either  Ued  or  purgedr  I  just^  caused  mf  le^ 
and  arm  to  be  set,  and  suffinied  myself  to  be  rubbed  with  some 
oilsi  which  diey  said  were  proper  on  die  occasbm  Hiusi^  wilhoM 
usiitr  any  kind  of  remedy,  I  recorered  as  !  thoughk  I  shoeU^  wlth^' 
o«t  teeliBg  the  least  aheratioa  in  ^ysetf,  or  any  other  bad  efiect*. 
fisMi  dieaccidenti'  a  thitq;  wiucb  appeared  no  less  mtrsKUlesis  m 
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dK  eje^  <A  die  physiciin^.  Hence  we  sure  to  infer,  lliat  whoever 
leads  a  «ober  and  regular  life,  and  cooumts  no  ezcesfli  in  his  diet> 
can  suffbr  but  very  Iktle  from  disorders  of  any  other  kind,  or  ex- 
ternal accidents.  On  the  contrary,  I  conclude,  especially  from 
the  late  trial  I  hare  had,  that  excesses  in  eating  and  drinking  are 
£atal.  Of  this  I  convinced  myself  four  years  ago,  when,  by  the 
advice  of  my  physicians,  the  instigation  of  my  fri^s,  and  the  im- 
portunity of  my  own  faipily,  I  consented  to  such  an  excess,  which^ 
as  it  will  appear  hereafter,  was  attended  with  far  worse  conse* 
quences  than  could  naturally  be  expected.  This  consisted  in  m^ 
creasing  the  quantity  of  food  I  generally  made  use  of  j  which 
increase  alone  brought  on  me  a  most  cruel  fit  of  sickness.  And 
as  it  is  a  case  so  much  in  point  to  the  subject  in  band,  and  die 
knowledge  of  it  may  be  useful  to  some  of  my  readers,  I  shall  take 
the  trouble  to  relate  it* 

,  I  say,  then,  that  my  dearest  friends  and  relations,  actuated  by 
the  warm  and  laudable  affection  and  regard  they  had  for  me, 
seeing  how  little  I  ate,  represented  to  me,  in  conjunction  with  my 
physicians,  that  the  sustenance  I  took  could  not  be  sufficient  to 
support  one  so  far  advanced  in  years,  when  it  was  become  neces^ 
sary  to  preserve  nature,  and  also  to  increase  its  vigor.  That,  as 
tlus  could  not  be  done  without  food,  it  was  absolutely  incumbent 
upon  me  to  eat  a  little  more  plentifully.  I,  on  the  other  hand^ 
produced  my  reasons  for  not  complying  with  their  desires.-  These 
were,  that  nature  is  content  with  little,  and  that  with  this  litde  I 
had  preserved  myself  so  many  years;  and  that  to  me,  the  habit  ^ 
it  was  become  a  second  nature  ^  besides,  it  was  more  agreeable  to 
reason,  that  as  I  advanced  in  years  and  k>st  my  strength,^  I  should 
rather  lessen  than  increase  the  quantity  of  my  food.  Further,  that 
k  was  but  natural  to  think,  that  the  powers  of  the  stomach  grew 
weaker  from  day  ta  day  \  on  which  account  I  could  see  no  reason 
to  make  such  an  addition.  To  corroborate  my  argumenie,  1 
alleged  those  two  natural  and  very  true  proverbs;  one,  that  he 
wlio  has  a  mind  to  eat  a  great  deal,  must  eat  but  little  %  which  i« 
said  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  that  eating  little  mdtes  a  man 
live  very  long ;  and  living  very  long  he.  mneteat  a  great  deal.  The 
other  proverb  was,  that  what  we  leave  after  racking  a  hearty  mea)^ 
does  ns  more  good  d^n  what  we  have  eaten.  But  nrither 
these  proverbs,,  nor  any  other  arguments  t  could  thiiric  of,  were 
able  to  prevent  their  teaaing  me  more  than  ever.  Wherefore,  not 
tp  appear  obstinate^  or  affecting  to  know  mor«  than  the  physicians 
diemeelves,  but  above  all  to^  please  my. family,  who  very  earnestly 
denrsd  it,  from  a  peraoaston  that  auch  an  addition  to  my  usmi 
ailowanee  must  preaerve  the  tone  of  my  stomach,  I  consented  to 
increase  the  qusntity  of  food,  but  ,by  tvro  ounces  only.     Scf 
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that»a(8  bef6re>what  with- bread,  meat,  the  yolk  of  anegg^and 
sottp,  I  ate  Z9  mtich  as  weighed'  iir  all  twelve  ounces,  neither  more 
nor  Us3^  I  now  increased  it  to  fourteen  i  a^  before  I  drank  but 
fourteen  ounces  of  winei  Inow  increased  it  to  sixteen.  This  increase 
and'irregidtrity  had,  in  eight  days  thne^,  such  an  effect'  upon  me, 
d»t  ffom  being  cheerful  and  brisk^  t  b^n  to  be  peevish  ahd  me* 
lancholy,  so  that  nothing  ccnM  please  me ;  add  was  constantly  of 
so^tirange  a  temper,  that  I  neither  kneor  Hvhat  to  say  to  others^ 
noV  what  to  do  with  myself.  On  the  tweSth  Aiy  I  'was  attacked 
wkh  a  most  violent  pain  in  my  side',  which  held  me  twenty*two 
hourS)  and  was  succeeded  by  a  terrible  fever,  which  contmued 
thijly*fi^e  days,  and  as  many  nights,  without  giving  me  z"mo~ 
mentis  TesjHte ;  fhoudi,  to  say  the  truth,  it  began  to  abate  gratlual- 
If  on  the  sixteenth  il)Ut' notwithstanding  such  abatement,  I  could 
not  during  the  whole  time  sltep  half  a  quarter  of  art  hour  to« 
gethcTf  insomuch  thM  every  one  looked  upon  me  as  a  dead  man; 
but,  G^od  be  praised,  I  recovered  merely  by  my  former  re^Iar 
course  of  life,thcfugfa  then  in  my  seventy-eighth  year,  and  in  thie 
coldest  season  of  a  very  cold  vear,  and  reduced  to  a  mere'  skele- 
ton i  and  I  am  positive,  that  it  was  the  great  regularity*!  obseiyed 
for  so  many  years,  and  that  only,  which  rescued  me  from  the  ^ jaws 
of  death.  '  In  ail  that  time  I  never  knew  whatsickneiss  was,  iintess 
Imay  cad  by  that  name  Some  slight  indispositions' of  ^e"  continue 
ance  of  a  day  or  two :  the  regular  life  I  had  led,  as  I  hiave  aln^cfy 
taken  notice,  for  so  many  years,. not  having  permitted  any'iup^- 
fluous  or  bad  humours  to  breed  in  me ;  or,  it  they  did,  to  prevrift 
them  acquiring  such  strength  and  malignity  as  they  ^neraO^  at'-- 
quire  in  Yhe  superannuated  bodies  of  those  who  live  without  rule. 
And  as  thert  was  not  any  oM^idaHgnity  in  mv  humours  (wKch  is 
the  tbing  that  kills  people),  but  only  tjiat  whidi  my  new  irregula- 
rity hftd  occasioned,  this  fit  of  sickness,  though  exceedingly  vio- 
lenty^had  not  strength  enou^  to  destroy  me.  This  it  was,  and 
nothing  else,  that  saVed  my  life ,  whence  may  be  gathered  how, 
great  is  tlie  power  and  efficacy  of  regularity ;  and  how.  great  like- 
wise is  that  of  irregularity,  which  in  a  few  days  could  bring  on  me 
so  terrible  a  fit  of  sickness,  just  as  regularity  nad  preserved  me  in* 
health  for  so  many  years. 

And  it  appears  to  me  no  weak  argument,  that,  since  the  worid, 
consisting  of  the  four  dements,-  is  upheld  by  order ;  and  our  life, 
as  to  the  body,  is  no  other  than  a  harmonious  combinarion  of  the 
same  four  elements,  so  it  should  be  preserved  and  maintained  By^ 
the  very  same  order ;  and»  on  the  other  hand,  worn  out  by  sick- 
ness, or  destroyed  by  death,  which  produces  the  contrary  effects. 
By  order,  the  arts  are  more  easily  learrTed ;  by  order,  armies  are 
rendered  victorious ;  by  order^  in  a  word^  famQiesj  cities,  and'evea 
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states. are  ms^nuined»  Hence  I  conctudedy  that  oidfrlv  litiog  isr 
no  other  than  a  mp8t  certain  cause  and  foundation  of  health  and 
long  life  \  nayi  I  cannot  li^lp  sayijDgy  that,  it  is  the  only  and  true 
medicine;  and  whosoever  weighs  the  matter  well)  must  aUo  con- 
clude^ that  this  is  really  the  case*  Hence  it  i^,  that  when  a  physi* 
cian  conves  to  visit  a  patien;t,.  that  is  the  6rst  thing  he  jHretoibefl^ 
enjoining  him  to  live  regularly^  In  like  manner,  when  »:  physic 
ciaa  takes  leave  of  a  patient^  on  his  being  recovered)  he  advises 
him^  as  he  tenders  his  healthy  to  lead  a  regular  life.  And  it  is  not* 
to  be  doubted)  that  were  a-  patiept  so  recovered  to  live  in  this  man«- 
ner)  Ue  could  never  be  sick  afi^in,  as.  it  remoTes  every  cause  of  ill*- 
ness  %  and  so,  f or  the  future)  would  never  want  either  a  physieian 
or  physio  Nay*  by  attending  duly  to  what  I  have  said,  he  would 
become  his  pwn  physician,, and  indeed  the  best  he  could  hav^; 
since)  in  fact)  x^  man  can  be  a  perfect  physician  to  any  one  but 
him^lf.  The  reason  ^f  whi(;h  iS)  that  any  maa  may,  by  repeated 
trials,  acq|uire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  own  constitution,  and 
the  most  hidden  qualities  of  his  body^i  and  what  wine  Mid  food 
agree  with  his  stomach.  Now,  it  is  so  far  from  being  an  easy  mat** 
ter  to  know  these, tilings  perfectly,  of  asiother» .  that  we  cannot, 
without  much  trouble,,  discover  them  in.ourselve%  (ince  a,  great 
deal  of  time  and'r«peated  tibials  are  requisite  for- that  purpqie.^ 

These  trials  are  (if  I  may  so  exprijss  it),  more,  than  nece^aryt 
as  there  is  a  g^ter  varietfin  the  natures  and  stomachs  ^f  ■  diffec* 
ent  mer^  than  in  t^ir  persons.  Who  could  believe  that  p)4  woe) 
wine  that  had  passed  i^s  first  yearj^  should  diss^ee  with  mj  stomaohi 
ai^  pew  wine  agree  .with  it^  and. that,  pepper,  wUcb  is  looked 
upon  as.  a  w^rm  spice,  shpuld  not  have  a  warm  eSed  upon  me, 
iasomixch  that  I  find  n^y self  moire  waip^d  and  comforted  «by  cin- 
namon! Where  i»  the  physician. that. coiildvhave  informed  me  of 
these  two  latent  qualities,  since  I  myself,  even  by  a  long  coivrae  of 
observation),  cq^ld  scarce  discover  xheaxi  Fr^m  all  these  r^99ns 
it  follows,,  ]tfa^  it  jb  imppssible  to  be  a  perfect  j^sician  tp^  i^K)ih^# 
Since,  there^r^)  f  man  cannot  have  ^  better  Bhysiaao  ^^q«  jktm* 
self)  n<u:  any  phys|C  be^er  than  a  r]agMlar  li^,  a.  regu|;ir:  Uf0  he 
ought  to  embrace.^  ..... 

I  do  npt  however  mean,  that,  for  the  kiuywledgi^  4||mI.  core  i4 
such  disorvlerS)  as.  o£{^n  befal  those  who  do  not-  live  regidarly, 
there  is  no  occasioci  f  o^  ?  physician,  and  that  his  -  assistance  ought 
to  be  slighted*  For  if  vfre  are  apt  to  receive,  suck  great  comfort 
from  friends,  who  come  to  visit  us  in  our  iUness^ .  thoogh  they  do 
no  more  than  testify  their,  concern  for  us,  and  bid  us  vbe.  cf  good 
cheer;  how  much  more  regard  o^htwe  to  havie  lor  the  physi* 
cian,  who  is  a  friend  tliat  comes  to  see  us  in  order  to  rdii^e  us» 
and  promise  us  a  cur^?  But  for  d^e  bare  pjuippie  of  loping  our^ve^ 
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In^fteflith,  t dtii>f  optnimi duit  we 4k)uld  coiifttdet ad  s  ftyfA^ft ^ 
kUs  regular  fife^  wMcb^  ad  w«  hate  cteen,  !s  dur  hs(taral  '9tncr  |yib|fiStr 
fAtysie,  gidce  hpresenres  meiiy  ev^n  those  of  a  bad  cionstktitioi^,'  ill 
lieslth ;  tnakes  diem  live  soutid  and  hearty  to  the  ^ge  of  An^  htitt^ 
drtdaiid  upwards;  and  prevents  their  dying  of  skkAestC^ 
^ough  a  corruption  of  their  humoursi  but  merely  by  a  re^^MutfM 
of  their  radical  moisture^  when  quite  exhausted  ;  *^ali  which  efl^ct^ 
WffptA  wise  men  have  attributed  to  potable  gold^  and  the  efikiiv 
Mught  for  by  many  but  discovered  by  feW«  However,  to  tonftH^ 
the  truths  men,  for  the  most  part,  are  very  sensual  and  in^efai]^ 
f^ie|and  love  to  satisfy  their  appetites  and  to  commit  every  exo^^ 
Aerefote,  seeing  that  they  cannot  avoid  beitig  greatly  inluredby  ^& 
ekcess  as  ofteft  as  they  are  guilty  of  it»  they  by  way  of  apoidgi$iflg 
for  their  conduct  Say,  that  it  is  better  to  live  ten  years  less  ihi,  %n* 
joy  themselves';  not  considering,  of  what  tmportatxce  Utt  ten  year& 
more  of  life,  especially  4  heakhy  life,  and  at  a  maturer  age;  "MStti 
men  become  sensible  of  their'  progress  in  knowkdg^  add  virfii^^ 
Which  cannot  attain  to  any  degree  of  perfection  before  this  beri6d 
ofHfe.  V-^'^-.^ 

A  Not  to  speak  at  pi'esent  of  many  other  advantages,  I^ihafl  tlarM^ 
tttnti^i,  diacin  regard  to  letters  and  the  sciences,  far  th^  greateiM: 
number  of  the  l>est  and  n^ost  ciet^ated  books  extarlt  W6re  wtknll 
during  diat  period  6f  life,  and  those  t^n  y^^rs,  which  some  m!^^  tl 
their  husbess  to  undervalue,  in  Ordet  to  *giV^  loose  td  UtiAt  %f§t^Sxig. 
Be  that  as  It  will,!  would  <iot  act  like  diem,  li^ther  cov^tMttt 
live  these  ten  years,  and  had  I  not  doue  so  I  should  nc^er  have/ifi- 
bMied  these  traets,  which  i  have  composed  ih  eonsequieiii:^^  df  'A% 
having beeuf sound  and  hearty  during  that  period;  and  uhldrf 
have  %e  pleasure  to  diink  wiU  be  of  tervice  to-o^er^  T^^' 
sensualists  add,  that  a  regular  lilb  i»  such  as  Uo  ndaii  c^h 
^'this  I  answer,  Galen,  whe  wai  ^  gresit  a  physkidn,  l^d 
a-  M^\TiA  ehose  it  ^s  the  best  phasic,  'the  same  did*  Phktd,  C!^ 
txif  f soorat^s,  and  so  many  oth^r  men  of  fonBef  dme^ ;.  wh^m^  '^<5t 
tirtire'dlif  reader,  I  dxall  forbear  namhig:  and  in  bur  6wii  ^daV^ 
iN^pe^Pattl  Famese  led  it,  aUd  Gafdinal  Bembo;  and  it  Wisjm 
that  reason  they^ lived  so  long;  likewise  our  two  Doge^^  ^^^ 
and  DonatO;  belides  many  odi^ra  of  Aieaner condition,  a^  those 
iH\lb%^  tioe  caily  hi  dties,  but  ifisO  iaf  dlfeient  parts  of  the  cound^. 
Whd  an  foufid  gf^at  bd^efit  bV  ^afOrmin?  to  tht^  fe^gttoity<i 
Th^flsfbre,  Sitlce'mahy  have  actually  led  diis  life,  and  many  adtU^V 
ijy  lesa^it,  iiiedotsuch  allf^b^tlhai;  evtery  oin^  may  eottfdnlf't^ 
»t  and  the  more  so,  afS  liO  gmT  diffi^uSty  attends  \t\'tim\AAf^l 
iiii|^,Mng  ite<{ttiskebuf?  tobe^bi  good  eari^r,  as  the  &b^^ 
'i!»nfi<*e*  &ero  affiiWis,  and  airthose  who  lit^e  in  this  maribefl 
Itaft^  you.  Wf^yia^i  thdi^^e  bilriseiri^ei  very  fegu|ai9]f>,  afti^ 
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q^KlRMmi|odi|i{^  ,tlMtft  in  Repiiblicp  ipw  c»I^lQt  do  so^  hemg  olkm 
fUked  ,tP  e;qM>ae  tliemselv^^  to  lie$it»  cold,  and  teveiial  otber 
Ipiic^  ^of  hardaUp*  wd  other  things,  wjych  are  all  ao  manj  dU-. 
oribra,  c^d  .in^qoapa^ttble  with  a  regular  lif^.  I  answer  that^  ;a9 1 
^ve  ^re^y  obser^ed^  these  are  j(iot  disorders  attended  yrith  Wy 
bai4  cqn^qu^i^ei^  or  wljiich  ,ajpref;t  eitjber  health  or  life^  wh^  tjof^ 
Oiaa  yrifo  ^njergoes  them  obseryes  the  rulej»  of  sobrvety^  and  cpai- 
n^ts  po  e;cces8  in  th^  two  point?  concerning  diet,  which  a  r^i^bli- 
ciao  can  wc;P,aToidi  nay  it  is  reqiusitejhe  sl^ould  avoid  t  b«cause^ 
hj  to  doing  he  may  be  nv^re  either  to  escape  those  disorders^ 
iroich  otherwise  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  jTor  him  to  escap)»|^ 
vhile  ejcposed  to  hardships  (  or  in  case  be  cpuld  npt  escape  thiemt 
be  ouy  more  easily  and  speedily  prevent  dieir  bad  effects* 

Here,  it  may  ne  .objected,  and  some  actually  dp  object,  diat 
be  who  leads  a  rjsgular  life,  h^vix^  constantly  when  weljl'au4e 
use  of  food  fit  lor  the  ^ck,  and  in  small.quantitiies,lias  no  resource 
left  in  case  of  illness.  To  this  I  might,  in  the  first  place^  aiiswer> 
tj^  nature,  4c9}rbu8  to  .preserve  man  in  good  health  as  long.as 
possible,  informs  him  herself  how  he  is  to  act  in  time  of  illness  i 
t^  jhe  imme^f^t^yd^priyes  him,  when  $ick,  of  his  appetite,  in 
9r4er  (hat  he  n^ty  .eat  ^ut  liftle  i  because  nature,  as  I  have  already 
^a]4»  lis  content  with  Jfittle  ;  wherefore,  it  is  requisite  that  a  main 
^hen  aicfct  whether  he  has  been  a  resular  or  irregular  liver,  should 
^se,iio  meats  but  such  as  arte  suited  to  ms  disorder  i  and  of  these  even 
in  ^j;nv^  smaUer  quantity  than  he  was  wont  to  do  when  in  health* 
V^qr  ^efe  he  to  eat  .as  npuch  as  he  then  used  to  do,  he  would  die 
by.  it}  apd  tins  the  ^s^ther,  ^s  it  would  be  only  adding;  to  the 
9^l;deo  with  whi^h  nature  .was  already  oppre^sed^  by  giving  her  a 
gre^t^  ,qu^ntity  qf,  food  than  she  can  in  these  circumstances  sup«» 

g^rti  jvhlch  I, imagine  shofild  sufficiently  satisfy  any  sick  persoOj 
}xtp  iigtdepepdenf  of  all  this,  I  might  anawer  others,  and  st^U 
i^ttar*!that  whp^ver  leads  a  regular  life  cannpt  be  sick}  or  at 
least  but  seldom,  ,and  for  a  shoirt  time  }  becau^,  by  living  ^%p* 
brly  he  extitpafea  every  seed  of  sickness  and  thus  by  removingthe 
caus^,  pne??nt8  the  e$scts }  so  that  he  who  p4rsueis  a  reguhur 

eurse  of  life  need  not  be  apprehensive  of  illness*  as  he  need  not 
afraid, of  the  effect,  who  has  guarded  against  Uie. cause. 

Since,  therefore,  it  appears  mat  a  reguJiar  life  is  so  profitable 
^nd  virtuous,  00  lovely  and  so  hply,  it  ought  to  be  universally 
fidlowed  ;Mid  embiaced}  and  the  more  so,  as  it  does  ^ot  clash 
w|di  the  means  or  duties  of  any  station,  but  is  rather  easy  to  all ; 
heca^Sfe  to  lead  it,  a  nvm  ijiced  not  tie  himself  down  to  eat, jh> 
)Ude  {as  I  do,  or  not  to  ear  fruit,  fish«  and  other  t|ii|igs  of  that 
kind,  {ropi  which  I  abstain,  yr\^p  eat  little,  and  but  just  enoit^ 
for  my  puiny  aqi^  weak  atomach  i  aa  fhii^  fi^sh^  ^nd  other  things 
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of  that  kind  'disagree  with  me^  which  is  mj  reason  for  not  tonclK 
ihg  them.  Those,  iumeter,  with  whom  s\fti&  xSSSthf/^tifl^  fftt^ 
akkt'ought  to  eat  of  them ;  sirtce  thej  are  not  hj  anv  means  forind^ 
the  use  of  sath  sttstenam^e:'  btre  thenV'both  diftv  aiMaU*oth«M  wtt. 
forbid  to  eat  si  greater  qtfsmtity  of  attykind  of  iroodi  ef«ii^  of  4ltt: 
which  agrees  witii^  them;  th^n  their'  stomachs  caoT'eaiily  dtgvtopw 
(he  same  ie  to  b<^'  understood  of  drltik:-"  tience  it  it,  thtft'thoi^ 
"tfrith  ^hom^  nothing  *d^agrees  are  no«'bo«lnd  towd)^rv0aiiiy  Mfe^ 
but  that  relating'  to 'the  quantity,  and  notf  Ae'  quality  •f'tink- 
food*;  a  rufei  whit9i  th^yiiiay,  #iHiotit  the' Iccist  ^ifflenlcy  iniriifc^ 
#cn4dftdm]^ly  with:' '  •  ..  >  .  •,  t  r  ,»  ... 
*  Let  nobody^  tell' me,  thattfaet^  fetre-nnmbtfrswloyvthou^tltay 
lift!  most  irregularly^  attain,  in  health  and  sptrita,  diose  remocie 
periods  of  life  attaftned  by  the^'inosc  ^oiiisr^  ifbrthit  «|ftonaat 
being  grounded  Ma  case  fed)  of  uncertainty  aiUl  hatfaid;  tfttd* 
which,  besides,  «o  seldom  OC<Ms^  asto  look'iMifeiike a  micacfe 
than  the  work'  of  ntfture',' men  should  nbt  siiff#r  themtfeirai  m^» 
thereby  persuaded  to  live  itTeg«ilady,'natnfe  having  bcMi  toofibevaf 
to  those  who'  did  ^  without  tfulFering*  by  it  V'  st  nvor  wbtch  t«i^ 
bsw^  have  -anyTi^  'to  expett;'  ^  Whoevw^  tvositng  to  Ms/ymd^ 
or' th€r  sirengrh  of  his'  coiM^tuti6n,-'or'«o  tl»i' goodwsr  of  li' 


stjCmiatfa,  slights  thesg  ^elwnyafeinsv  'mud^  eip^oPi^  idftrtiiayif 


by  ^  doing;  and  IhhP  iir  conaibir  dMigir  of  <diAate 
therefore  affirniv  i9iatan  cAd  maib,  even  of  a  tod  coi 
leadr^  regular  and  sober  life^  is  mtror Xif  a^liBMons,  tha&ii  s  ^ 
4nsiff  of  the'best  donstitutlon  who  t^aH  ditec&rly  fifie.  *  Iti^ait 
to<bei  dotfbted,  how^er^  that^  mtin  blessed  wkh  a  sound  comtkih^ 
(ion  may,  by  living  tempdiutely^  eirpecc  fo:ii9e  longer  thu  ooe 
^ose  constitution  is  not  so  good  fand  Aar  Ood  »d  >x3t«ie  *«n» 
dispose  niatter&'  so,  that-  a  «an  shsU  bring  iatondierworid  wUh 
bin&  so  sound  a  connitvtioi^  as  tcf  lilrolong  and^facahhy^widSMt 
tibscfrving  such*  strict  mke^  and^tten  die  in  a  ««ry:«dvanoed?He 
throueh  the' mere  resolifliofiof^hk^etenMntafiy  (iimsi;  aswwne 
bale  in  Venice,  of  the  ftocttvflfor,  Thomas  Coiftiirini;  und  in 
Padua,  of  the  Cavalief  AncoifiO  Capo  di' Vacice^  BuatitiftttDt 
one  man  in^  a' hdndr^thouaand^that  so  mnch  isnrfae  said  s£i  If 
otfaeiB  have  a  mind  lo  1^  1oi%  and  hejilthy,  and^  dfe^'widmtt 
sidcness  <>f  body  aDfd  wind,  b^t-  by  meite  ritsdoAntinn,  tliey  miat 
siAmit  to  live  regularly,  iinee  they  omnoc  oiher^is^  expect  to 
enjoy  the  fruits:  of  aiA:h'  ^  life;  -vrfiich  aie  UkinKt  infinite  in  nnaib^, 
end  each  of  them  in  ponkttbr  of  infinite  ¥aitt9.  for  as  loaA 
^regularity  keeps  the  humors'of:  die  Iwdy  dean  and  temperaliBi-^it 
mPers  no  v^puors  to  ascend  i&om/ilie  sttaiach  to.theheadv^fafWe 
thehnnn  of  him  vrtio 'lives  in  that aumner eimfi anch aHContfnt 
eeKen&y,iteitliebatir«y«pei£ectlfiniflfte^  Jle^diete- 
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^fioBT'  •M^y.Sfian  above  the  hm  wi  groy^ling  ooficems  of  this 
m^  to  the  exstlted  and  beautiful  contemplation  of  heavenly  thinga^ 
ftK  hisfexceedUl^^gn&at  conifort  wi  satisfaction  i  because  he#  of 
iiia^  'mMftS)  pomes  to.  consider,  kh<ow9  and  understand  tib^y^ 
;^vluch  otherwise  he  wotdd  never  have  considered,  known^  f»r 
nodereiood  >  that  is,  bow. great  is  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodr 
•iliMs*,<rf  the  Deity.  He  then  descends  tp  oatUKe^  and  acknowledge.8 
rknt  f«r  the.  dfiugbter  of  God  ;  .and  sees,  an^  eyen  feels  with  his 
'itmdsrliis^  which,  in  ao^L  other  age,  or  wkh  a  perception  Jens 
dear,  he  could  never  have  .seen  or  felt.  He  then  truly  di^^ej^s 
iiftt  bijittJity^of  ithat  eacess,  into  which  they,  fall  who  }itiovr  not 
how  to  subd\ie  their  passions,  and  those  diree  importunate,  lustf, 
.viufdi -one. would  imagine  came  all  togeH^er  into  the  world  with 
^jua,  itt  Older  to  -fc^p  us  in  perpetual  anxiety  and  diaturb^»^ 
^Xhefeare  the  Itsat  of  tlie^A^h^  the  lust  of  tv>nors,  and  .the  lu^iof/ 
dridhes^  ',whidi  are:  apt^to  increase. with  years  in  such  old  pers^lis 
ija-.dO  not  lead  a  .regular life.;  because,  in  theirrpa^6age  tlvfoiig^ 
tjCfaor  itage  of  iiismhooc),;.tbey  did  not$  as  thev  ought,  renoun^ 
rdHasinlity  and  their  passions,  ^apd  take,  up  with  sobriety  .^nd  r^a* 
liteivirtnea  ifhiofa  men  of  a.  regular  life  did  not  neglect  wh^ 
.^hey^paaafid  ^mugh'  lliei  above-^aaestioiied  stag^«  For  knowing 
isuck  paaaiMi^  aodifiufih  Iv^Hb  to  b«  ino^naiaieiit.withr^saii,  lx> 
"wbichr  they  have  rbecome  eotirely  addicted)  d^ej  -at-  once  broke 
oheee  irom '  allri'irapoftS:  testmiiitj  and  instead  ot  being  slavets^aay 
aloDferfto  thejntittDedita^e  appeiite^  they  appUed  thei^selKet  .|o 
sitenr  ahd.fMdoimfliE)  and  hy  these  .meiana ^ey  alipred  dieir 
« jcDufattt,  ^ndjbeoaito  men  o£  good  and  «ober  bvos^  rWhen#  theve- 
nhc^^ki  pro<MS^.'Q&  tiMs  :they  ^e  themselves  reduced  by  a  long 
.iseriasiiof  yelrs  to  their  dissolution,  coiiseious  that,  through  .the 
:mmsfiKt\ynt3Ntfrol  God»  they  liad;  a^t  smeerely.ieKnquished  tiie 
ivms.of / viceiiaa ;nev«c  .aftetwBidjs ,t9 enier  them  }  and  moreover 
^ttypsag^  threugb  the  meritB  of  our  Savtour  Jf^iit  Chnst,  to  die  in 
iiiii;fivor^  thsyido.iiQt  silffer  themsetves  .to  be  cast  down  at  the 
HtlKBigktsof  dealht  knewing.that  they  tno^t  die* 
.  i  This  is  partkularly  die  case  when,  loaded  .with  hodor  and  .sated 
*nnth  4ife,  they  .see. themselves  arri^d.al.tWrege  which  ||Q||^oe 
fAarixmif  thDusiMMk  <tf  those  w)bo  Jive  p|h<irwise  ever  attains*  They 
^havB.  still  .the  greater  reasoo  not  lo  .be  dejefyted.at  jthe  thoiif^  of 
tieftdi,  as  it  does  not  attack  them  viele^tly. and  by  surprise,  with,  a 
ikatter  and'.paittfttl  turn  of  th^ir  hpoiprs,  withfffterish.sensationSy 
'^andahaarpr*  pains,  but  steals  .upon  them  infi^nsibly^nd-wi^hj^e 
-gomt^.^ease  and  gentleness^  sud  <i!n  end,  prpqeediw  entively 
litmtLrMB  ;fahau8tion  iof  .^ the  .-radical  ;nii^fftO]?e,  which  dfcyya  by 
,de^ieca;lik6ilwifdofiftiilli^3,9o;tii»t,ti^  with- 
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oiil  afny  sicMne^Sy  fvom  tluB  Mraift' and 'moral,  to  a  cebslkl  anB 
eCeniallifo.'      •         . 

0  holjr  ftnd  truly  baf^^ffegtUarity  I  Ho^ir  holy  and  bi^py 
tllMild  men  in«  foctdeem  ihees  aioca  the  opposite  habit  la  so 
'%i«tched9  as  ^ridtoliy  sippMrs  to  ihdae  wkb  consider  the  opposite 
^^ftcts  of  both  I  ^  ikitmen  should  know  &ee  by  thy  voice  aSons, 
<Md  thy  k>i%ly  name*;  fevwhat  a  glorious  name,  what  a  noble 
'thing  js  an  orderly  and  sober 4ile,  as  on  the  contrary  die  bane 
'ikfeticion  of  disorder  aoid  intemperance  b  oi&nure  to  our  «an. 
'N&y,  there  is  die  same  difierence  between  the  mentioning  of^'dw^ 
^f#6  things,  a^  between  the  utterii^  of  the  Voids  ongA  and 

davill 

Thus,  I  have  assiraed  my  teasons  for  abandoning  insempenuioe, 
•attd  betaking  myself  entifiely  to  a  sober  life  $  wim  the  method  i 
^^untted  tii  d<Mng  so^  the  consequences  resulting  firom  it ;  and 
'fltkaliy,  the  advantages  and  blessings  which  a  sober  life  podEns 
%|^n  thdse  Who^mbmce  it«  Some  sensual,  bconsiderate  pessoBS 
'^tm,  that  a  looft  life  is  no  blessing  \  and  that  the  state  c^  a  myn 
"^ho  has  passed  his  sevMly*fi£di  year  cannpt  really  be  called  1^9 

but  death  \  but  this  is  a  mistake^  as  I  shall  fuUy  ptore ;  and  it  is 
-my  sinbef^  wish  that  til  men  would  endeavour  to  attam  n^y^a^y 
<  Ai  prdet  that  Ch^  also  may  enjoyi  that  period  of  life,  wUc^  of  all 
'^othM^s  ttk^'lhost  deeiraUe* 

1  wlR  ttetefete  give  an  account  of  myTecreations,  and  Ae 
'ieBih  whieh  I  find;  at  this  stage  of  life,  in  order  to  convince  llie 
•j^lit,  t^ldi  may  Hkewise  be  done  by  all  those  who  know  me^ 
4lfkt '  the  state  I  ha^e  now  attained  is  by  no  means  death,  bm  teal 
"  We ;  HMh,  a  life,  as  by  manr  ie  deemed  happy^  since  it  aboaihda 
^  iKdi  dl  the  Cdidty  that  oan  be  enjoyed  \x>  diis  worid*  An4  dU$ 
"  £lstimony  they  vfiU  givog  m  the  first  place,  because  they  see,,  and 
'^tadt  'vHttioiM!  the  gtefttest  amasement,  the  good  stateof healdil 
'^  enjoys  ho^  I  moooMay  horse  without  any  assistance,  or.  adynn- 
''ttige  6f  skuafiion^aad  how  I  not  only  ascend  a  single  ii0xt  of 

stairs,  btft  climb  up  luUlimm  bottom  to  top,  afoot,  and  with -die 
gteatest'  ease  and'onconeenn ;  then  how  gay,  pleasant,  and  good^ 
humored  I  am;  howfreefremi  every  perturbadon  of  mind,  and 

^eVerv  disagi^eable  thought;  in  liw  of  which,  joy  and  peace  hav» 
so -nrinly  filed  their  resi^lenee  in  my  bosom,  a^  never  to  deport 
frottt  it.  MtfKOver,  tfa^  know  in  what  mamier  I  pass  my  time, 
'to  as  not  to  find  life  abmyleai  setmg  I^can^ontnlretospoid 
every  honf  </i  it  widt  the  gmrtost  d^wit  and  ple^s^ps,  hanng 

'  Atqu^nt  oppovtanfities  of  oamreiaing  with  m«ny  honotable  gende* 
mojLi  men  val6aUe  for  thefar  good  senae  ud  manDets,  their 

-  aoquainteiidi  widi  letters,  Md>  ev|tf|riofiher  good  quality.    T^en» 
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yfk^f^  \  CABiiott  ^jpy  their  comersatioii,  I  betake  o^yself  to  the . 
r^adiog' ofi^om^  gqod  bobk*  Whea^I  ha?e. ceafl  ai'-a^oh-  sia.  { li]^, . 
I.  w^ce ;.  endieayouring,  in  this  as  in  erery  thing  els^iitc.b^of 
a^nrijcre  to  others^  to  the  utmost  of- ny  ipofmx.     .        .:    /., .    .  . 

Thfsse  things  I  do  w:ith  the  greatest  ease. fe9  miraal^  at  th^^f 
proper  seasons^  in  a  house  of-  tofomt^y  whiok^vbei^g.fii^te.iii 
ti^  most  beaiKiful  qus^er  of  Pudwi,  i»ipi.ittel£r  really  xonvAniunt 
and  handsome,  such,  in  a  wt>rd,  as  it  is  no  longer  >th^  la^];i3pQ[  tp 
bui)4'i  for  in  dn^  part  of  it  I  can  shektr  ttysfslffcesn  e^^esaef  t^^ 
s^d  in  the  othep  firom  extreme  cold  ^hafang^ccmtrivei  xk^.iffi^ 
mentf  according  to  the  mlet  t^  aDphitectare,  vwhioh;  teach  us  yh^ 
if  tp  be  obserTM  in  practice.  Besi|lesrthis  hmse,  I  h^v^.my  s^y&>. 
X3X  gaiidensj  siippli^  with  purling  streams,  in  which  I  alw^iys 
fi;id'spvnetbi<>g  to  do  that  apiiuses^iae.^  *.   . 

I  hate  another  way  of  <Uyerting^  tSi^^tXU  which  .isf  gping  eii^y. 

\^fii}«ii<l  May,  aitd  Kke^ise  ^nery  $eptei9ber  and  ObtobexiJ^ 

'  some  days^  ^^  eqjdy  iHi  eminj^nce  belonging  tp  jxie  ia  those  £u{^fi- 
an  hills,  and' in  d&e  most  beautiful  part  of  theis^  adu^ooefi  with 
Ibmtt^ilns  aqd  ^ixM  \  andj  aboreall,  a  €oiifei^ie0t^imdban4<Kqipe 
loi^^in  whicn  pl?oe|4il(twiseaow.aadihnvmak^f  a9iM- 

huntiog  party  ^Uftable  to.uay  taate^aod  age* 

Thei^  I  en)oy,  fior  a^  many  days^  my  yilla  in  the  plaiui.  wl^ch;la, 
l^d'  out  io:  regular  SjH^ts^,  all  termis^tvig.  ia  ^ ,  l^urg^  square^  in  the. 
middle  of  which  stands  the  church,  suited  to^  the  .<;<ia4>l^9n  of  the 
place,  lliis  ril^'  is  divided  by  a  wade  ami  rapid  V4pch  pi  the 
tiyer  9renta,  pq  both  sides  of  ^i^iehtlKre  is  a^coiisid^ralj^e^tept 
9f  c<AmCryi  consistifag  en^dy  of  £srtik.and»  welWul|^i)^ted,  fyil^ 
jBesides,  this  dietriet  ia  now,  6od  be  pcaiaed,  rx^Cf^ingly  wfll 

i^lhisbi^edj  "trNc^  it  Was  not  at  first,  bn^tatfaei;  the  fe^^erfe;  ^rit 
was  marshy,  and  the  air  so  usiwhole8omfi,.as  to  Dftake  it  a  residi^pe 
$tter  for  iddera  than  men.  Butoa  .my  d^mii>g  off  the.  waters, 
di^' air  upended,  and  people  resoitedtD  irso  fast^  and,  incK^sei^  to 
su^  fl  dQgf^»  t|iat  it  soon  a€i)iiired  the  perfecitioQ  in  which  it  x>fi:w 
9SV^^\  henc^  I  «iay  say  with  truth,,  that  I,  have  given  in  .this 
place aitahav  an^a  temple  to  God,  wii^souls  to  adote  hi^  1%^^ 
^le  thmgs  which  afibid  mo  infinite  pkason^  comfort^ JMPul.aatwacr 
t\^  ^'  often  as  I  go  tose«and  enjoyi  tbessw.  . 
At  the  sam^  SjeadMs  every  y^ar  I  r^iusit  some,  of  ^  neigh^pur- 

'  ^ag  cities,  aod.enjdjr  tvch  of  my.  friends  aa£«c  tbef«b '  t^^kii^  ^e 
greatest  p)ea«ttre  in  d^ir  ttompaoyand  Gomersetion }.  and.br  their 
means  I  also  enjoy  the  eompersatkvi^iof  othor  jnei^  of  paipts^  W¥^  1^^^ 
itf  tkf  sanie  pb^s^  such  as  atchtofcts^  painterst  scMlp^ors^  Aijisi- 
i^iHb  and  bvfilMdmeny  with  wtbom  thia  sm  9k^t  .ceruioly 
.^iMmdsf.  X  tfsk  4Kir  neir  ^|rorl»4f  L»visit  thi^r  foK^ifz^wes', 
4«j4  *lfrtiy»  kasAir  apiiketliiac  whsA^ftvesr  van-  faitif^c^jyv .  ^^e 
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CfQxtr  public  places,  tibe  churches,  the  fortiftcatiom^  Utvil^nolbiBg 
uiiobserred  froiJr  whence'  I  may  reap  eidieir  ^ntertaifiment  iMl 
instruction.  But  what  delights  me  most  isi  in  my  jotimtfy^  b«6k» 
wards  and  forwirds,  to  contemplate  the  situation  and  other  beau* 
ties  of  the  places  I  pass  thfrough;  sonae  tn  the  plain,  others  on 
hills,  adjoining  to  rivers  or  fountains;  with  <i  greftt  many  fiiie 
Houses  and  gardens. 

'  Nor  are  my  recreatibns  rendered  less  agreeable  and  entertaiaiiig 
by  my  not  seeing  well,  or  not  hearing  readily  every  thing  that  U 
said  to  tne ;  or  by  any  othH*  of  niy  senses  not  being  •  perfect  i  for 
diey  are  all,  thabk  God,  in  the  highest  perfection,  particularly  alf 
palate,  which  no#  relishes  better  the  simple  fare  J  meet,  whare^ 
ever  I  happen  to  be,  thanjt  formerly  did  the  most  delicate  disbea, 
when  I  led  ;  ah"  irregular  life.  Nor  do 'the  changes  of  bed  give 
me  anyune^iness,  «e  that  I  steep  every  where  aoispdiy  and  qui^y^ 
without  experiencing^  the  least  <i&sturbtoce ;  and  ail  my  ditaml'ase 
pleasanf  and  delightful.    •  '   .  .   • 

'-  It  is  likewise  With  the  greoteet  pleasure  and  satiafaction  I  hebaU . 
the  success  of^anundertaUng  so  important  to  this  State;  I:aieaiL 
diat  of  draining  and  improving  so  many  uncukivaied  piMif  fOt 
^olihd,'  afi  undertaking  begun  <  w|thi»  my  mominqy,  ^and  whish^I 
thought  I  should  never  live  to aee« completed ;-knd#ilig  ]m>w  skrir 
Republid)  are  apt  to  proceed  in  enterjprix^s  -of  great  'impoftatice; 
l^evertheless,  I  have  lived  to  eee  it ;  and  waa  even,  in  perscoi  ia 
these  m&rshy  places,  along  with  those  appointed  totsttpenntenii 
the  draining  of  them,  for  two  moonths  together^  during: tho^vait 
heats  in  summer,  without  ever  finding  myself  worse  fisr^di; 
&t]gues  or  inconveniences  I  suffered  ;  of  so  mucAi  efficacy  is  tiiifc 
orderly  life,  which  I  every  where  constautly lead* •  « .  .  •  -  S  ••: 
What  is  more,  I  am  iti  the  greatest  hopes,  or  father  sure,.t04m 
the  beginning  and  completion  of  ataother^ufideltakiiig^of  no*  l^flil 
ihipor^nce,  ivhich  is  that  of  prieserrii^  ova^-estuary,*  or  portf^  ihU 
Iststan^Vondeirfttl  bulwark 'of  my  dear  country^  (he  pineservaiHlii 
of  which'(lt  is  not  to  flatter  my  viinity  I  say  k,  but  merely  to4o 
,  jiisdce  to  iniith)  ha^  Keen  more  thairtinee  reDooimended  by  lncffaD 
this  Republic,  by  word  oi  mc^uthy  amft^^innirritiaga,  wUeh  oo|itr«ae 
many  nights'*  study.  And  to  this  deat'ootkiitty  «f  siioo^  m  plW 
bound  by  the  laws  of  nature  to  do  evevr  things  fiDm  wkkA  ^^>^ 
reap  any 'benefit,  so  I  niost  ardently  w^sh  perpistiMdi  dunilioii»  and 
a  long  snceessioA  ^  *Very  kind  of  pvosperky.  j- 

~  Such  are  my  genuhie  and  no  trlStng  satia^Ktions ;  ««leh  ai^  the 
teoSsatidns  aifd  ^er^ons  of  mfy  oM*  ag^^  wfaieh  is^t  muclifihe 
hioreto  be  valued' diau  the  oM  a^e;  ov  eveA  fmx^^^.  ot^er  um^ 
^  b^ing  fibed'by  iSbd's  gom^rom  dio  pMw^^^iMB.cirii^ 
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Md  'dlt^allfitl|litki.«f  the  bdd|p»  it  no  longer  ecpemnces  ^J<p£ 
4Jio8e  contrary  lemotionS)  which. rack  audi  a  number  .o£  young 
wietif  and  as  many  -old. ones  destitute  of  strength <and  health,  .atid 
^cfery  other  blessaig. 

And  if  k  is  lawntl  to  compare  little  matters  to  affiiirs.of  imppr^ 
tance,  I  will  farther  venture  to  sty^  that  si^ch  are  the  effects  of  this 
•Miberlife)  that  at  my  present  age  ^  of  leighty^three  ,1  have  been  able 
to  vnite  a  very  entertaining  xomedy,  abounding  with  iunoceot 
4mith  and  pleasant,  jests.  This^kibd  of  ^poem  :is  generally  the 
child  and  offspring  of  youths  as  tragedy  is  q^  old  age  ;  the.founer 
,]^ing,  by  its  facetious  and  sprightly  turn,  suited  to  .the  Uoom  of 
Me,  and  the  latter,  by  its  gravity^  adapted,  to  riper  years. 
'  .  Now  if  that  good  (dd  man,  a  .Gnecian  by  birth,  and  a  poet,  was 
.#»mttoh  eztoU^  for  having  ^wrttteii  a  tragedy  at  the  age  of  seven- 
4^4tiiree,  and  on  that  account  alone  reput^ol. sound  memory  -and 
ottderttanding,  though  trayriy  be^a  grave  and. melancholy  po^,«i. 
why  shtfuld'  I  .be  deemed  less  happy  ^and  of  .sounds  memoiy  and 
.undefstanding,  who  have,  at  an  ageten:  year^jooore  ady^nced  than 
hiS)  wtitten  a  comedy,  which^.as  evevy  one^knows,  is  a  merry  and 
pleasant  kind  <of  composition  i  And  indeed^  if.  I  may  .W  considered 
an-inpiiirtid  judge  in. my  own  cause,.!  cannot  help  thinking  that 
I  amaoW^t. sounder  menBory  and- understanding,  and  hearties, 
ihan  be  was'w4ien 'ten  years  younger*   ^  .    .  , 

.  '33iat  {10  comfort-might  be  wanting  ta  the  fulness  of  my  yeavs, 
.^frbfseeby  my  great  age^may  be  render^  less  irl^on^,  or.  rather; ti^ 
bwnber  of  my  enjoy/nents  increase^ly  I  have  the  additional  comii9iipt 
ot  aeeing.akind.of  unmortality  in  a  succession  of.  descendants. 
For,  as  ofteft  as  I  return  home,  I.£nd<befoce  me,,  npt  one,or  two, 
bitl  eleven  grandchit^pen,  theokkeat  Df  them  eighteen^  and,  the 
youngest  two  years  old ;  ail  the .  offspcuig  oi  one  father  and  on^ 
uiother}>att  blessed  with  the  best  health,}  and.  by  what  a^. yet 
.  "^StoeerSf  fond  of  learning,  and  of  good  parts  and  morals.  Some 
wtbe  ypvngest  I  always  play  with^  and  indeed  children  Ikx^ 
4lMpi|etD  fiVe.ate  oply  fit  fcnr^ptay.  Those  above  thsj^age  Imake 
^aipiniiftns  of;  and  as  nature  has  bestowisd  very  Jne  .voices  ijp^ 
-them,J[^Mi(rase  mcfself ^ besides^  with  seeing andheaiiog  themsing 
mi  ^yon  variouar  inatrupienls.  -  Nay,^.  I  sing  myselfp  as  I  have 
a  better  voice  ^now,  anda  cleater  and^k>uder  pipe,.than  at  any  other 
poiodoffife.  SiiciiaitetkereoareatiDaftof myoUage^. 
•  Wlieiioek«ippean^  that  the  Ule  I  lead  ia  d^rfu),  andnot 
doomy«  as  some  persona. pretend  who;  know  bo  hetter^  to  whom, 
m  oirier  dtat  h^may  appear  what  value  I  set  on^svery  x^ther  kind  of 
IttsyiiBUst  deolaire  that  I  would  not  ei(chai^49y.mannero£JUring, 
^*ttiy  ^ytiai;a»  with  any  of  tiiiose  yoas^mefH-eyqi  of  the\b^st 
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t^  a  ^qUf^ifBuiki^  vi  aihnentS'  and  deadx.  'iliit  is,-  kf  fa^it^  ^M 
otaD^ua.lMB  46  osqoiie  no  pf^f  -  Nayi  I  reMiember  perfec^  <wdfc 
hpM^i  \  Hatd  fi9  bebavd  at  that  time  of  life.  I  koavt^  how  fncottaidbft' 
catet)^  tha^e.ageis'apt  «0  act|  and  how  fitxjl-haOrdy  ything 'tte% 
hurried  9a  ^  the  Jateat  of  their  Utod,  aire  wont  to  be ;  how  «pc 
tb^  ar^io  piesume  too.4Kiiidi  otir  their  own  strength  in  ditbrtf 
z%xif^\  a«i4.hpv  sanguine' idir^  are  in  their  exitectatknia,  as^wA 
oflLacco^nWof  the  little  experience  they  hate  had  for  flie  diM 
pa8t«as.byroa<on  of  die  power  they  «njdy  intheif'0#niinagtnartiofit 
ovf^  ,the  time  to  come.  Hence  they  Expose  themsdrea  tasU^  td 
ef^  kind  of  dange;r )  asd^  bamshmg  reasoit,  and  faowittr  tlfeir ' 
n«(k$  tQ  the  yoke  of  cononptatence,  e^deavout  to  gratily  aH 
th#i^  appetiteS)  not  mindii^  fook  as  they  are,'  dtat  they  thereby 
haltOEb  a$  I  bive  several  bmte  observed,  the  approach  >of  n^falt- 
they  would  most  willmgly  aTdd->-^ckne8S  and  death.  /  ' 

Of  thole  two  evUs,  one  {a  ttonUesome  and  painfull  the  otfae^fr 
abotreaU  tUngs,  dreadftd-  and  insupportable;;  insupp^i^vtable  16 
eva^  man  who  hM  given  hitearif  op^  to  his  aensnal  appetites,  wA-- 
young  mep  ia  paisieula^  to  whom  it  g^ppeara  a  hardship  to  Ae  ^ 
early  death ;  dreadful  tO'thooe  itho  rnect  on  the  eimta  t&  iMiieh 
t|4$|iiQniiI  £fe  is  airi^t,  and,  no  the  vengeance  which  tte  \fitl6tt 
oC  Ci>^  i^ tliiotit  to^fealoe  ^efti  atnitera^  bf  cobfieinning  them  W€f4^- 
'It^^iifl^PUiHP^bnMnt.    Whereaa  I4  ih  toy  old  age^  prai^  ^  tlie  Ak. 
<9i^ty4.:,sim  ^a^empt  from  both  dieae'  tiMmentsi  from  theone^ 
be!$a]i)se  l^Anodt  fall  sick>  having  removed  alltheeauaes  of  UliiesA 
by  piy  divitie  ndedicine  ;  from  ate  other,  .that  of  death,  becauae 
f4(HU  so  many  years  experience  i  have  learned  to  dbey  reaaoilt 
wib%%ee  {not  only  think  it  ^  ^teat  piece  of  folly  tdfbat  that  wlnck 
cahoot  1)9  avoided,  biU  likewise  fifthly  expect  Sittnfe  ixmsoltftbi 
im^  t]be4{race  of  Jeans  Christy  wh^n  I  shall  arvivl*  all  that  f^t«)di>  * 

^i^Hdes^  tho^h  I  ;un  sensible  diat  I  milst»  hke  others^  readk 
tl}^  tKtrm*  it  is  yet  at  so  great  a  distance  that  I  cannot  diitcem  i^ 
hapai^e  I  know  I  shall  not  die  except  by  oMn'e  diaSdlutkm,  hav^ 
a^^^«  by  itiy  regular  couttte  bf  life^  afaut^  up  all  thfe^  6tk^'  dve^ 
nii^a  <2^  rdeiith,  aid  thereby  prevented  die  htunora  of  mybodf 
mskking  any  other  war  dpon  hie,  than  that  which  I  mitst  etpM 
frcM^  tii4t.  eleon^ts  employed  in  the  composition  6f  thUmortai 
fi^^iW^-  I  am^nat  ao.aimple  as  not  to  know,  that  aa  I  waebom,  ail 
I  n^9^  die.  Rat  tfaat  is  a  desirable  d^ath^ whidh  nature  Inrii^  on 
usby  wayj(^dt$aolation.  For  nature,  hafing  herself  foroted  tim 
coc»)fc^  betiireefi  oartbqjily  and  soul,  knows  fattit  in  whitnan* 
nerk.mairbiBttOstiaaafly  dissolved,  and  gtaina  ttl  a  ksi^pdafld 
do  it  flurn^  im  coaM  expect  fnm.  vldUnt'  akteeiik  Thii  i»  tte 
death.^^HiMba "artthoui  .acM^the  poe(,  ^  Hakf  aaBi  Mt  ^faskdi^ im 
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W}  Comi^  m  JiMKI.  4m 

one  tJU  aftier  i  retftotig  ecmrse  of  ye^rs,  and  <iff  eoMaequetice  of 
all  tstxeme  weakdess ;  it  being  only  by  flotr  degree  tirtt  'itelnji 
grtw  too  feeble  to  i»>aft,  and  scarce  to  reason,  beei>niing  both  blM^ 
stnd  deafi  decrepit,  and  full  of  erery  other  Jdad  of  inrfimlty.  Vkhk 
I,  by  God*8  blessing,  may  reckon  upon  being  at  a  tar^  great  i^* 
fance  from  such  a  period.  Nay,  I  have^  reason  to  thiif&  that 
itf  sonli  haraig  so  agreeaUe  a  dwelHng  ii)  tnf  body,  as  not  tb 
m^etwidi  any  wing  in  it  bnt  peace,  love,  and  harfAdtty,  licit  ed|^ 
bftweein  its  humours,  but  between  rav  reason  and  the  sens^s^  tt 
tsiteedingly  content^  well  phased  wt(!h  her  presem  rituatittt; 
aiid»  of  course,  tint  a  great  lenj^  of  time  and  many  years  miist 
tie  recjuisire  to  dislodge  her.  Whence  it  nmst  be  cMdhrded^fer 
certain,  that  I  have  still  a  series  of  years  Vo  life  in  health'  atti 
Spoits,  and  ^moy  this  beautiful  world,  which  is,  indtf^d,  beautifttl 
to  iho^e  who  kno#  how  to  make  it  so,  as  I  hate  dbtie,  alvdt  litdfiL 
wise^ expect  to  be  aUe  to  do,  wkfa  Ood's  assistimce,  by  the  itittt; 
and  afl  br  the  means  of  ttrtue,  and  diat  AiiM  regularity  of  Iro 
"tAUi  I  nare  adopted,  concludmg  an  adHanoe  iHA  ifay  reasoft,  an4 
dedatfaig  wai*  agunat  my  senkial  appetite  4  a  thing  ^hi6h  «t^ 
tnan  nkay  do  who  desires  to  lite  as  m  tmght.    '  '  ^ 

Mow,  if  this  sober  life  is  «otalppy;  if  its  ^name  is  sd  bMiMSCri 
iuad  d<%fat{ul ;  if  die  possesston^of  the  blessittgs  whidi  attend  k 
wtt  so  stable  and  permaitmt }  9II I  hate  to  do  is  to  beseech,  sittc^  I 
Cannot  compass  znf  desires  by  tne  powers  Of  Oiatory,  et^ery  nt^A 
of  a  liberal  dispositiim  and  sound  understanding,*  to  embtac^'WMl 
ope&  arms  tliis  liiost  Taluable  treasure  of  a  long  and  healthy  life ;  a 
tienuve  wUdi,  as  it  exceeds  all  the  other  riches  and  blessings  of 
tUs  world,  so  it  deserves,  abore  all  dungs,  to  be  cherished,  sought 
after,  and  cso^efully  observed.  Hiis  is  &at  divine  sobriety,  agree^i 
able  to  God,  the  friend  of  nature,-  the  daugfattt  of  reason,  the 
sister  of  sdl  the  virtues,  the  companion  of  temperate  hviHg,  modest, 
courferous,  content  vnth  little,  regular,  and  perfect  mistress  of 
aH  her  operations.  From  her,  as  from  their  ploper  root,  spring 
Itfb^  heaMi,  cheerfulness,  industiy,  learning,  and  all  those  actions 
andemployments  wordiy  of  noble  and  generous  minds.  The  laws  bf 
God  and  man  are  all  in  her  favor.  Repletion,  excess,  ^intempe- 
ranee,  superfluous  humors,  diseases,  feviers,  pains,  und  the  dan* 

Kof  death,  vanish  in  her  presence  like  clouds  befoke  the  sun. 
oomefiness^ravishes  every  well-dispos^  mind.  Her  iiifuence 
is  ao  soie,  as  to  promise  to  all  a  very  long  and  agreeable  existence  ; 
die  fisciMty  of  acqiguring  her  is  such  as  ought  to  induce  ^vety  one 
to  losk  for  her^  and  shm  an  her  victories*  And,  lastly,  itejpvo- 
nuses  tokeamiUattdjureeaUe  guardian  of  life,  asvrettcf  die 
ridiasof  thefpoor-^  of  ifsafeale as ofdie  female  sex  1  die^sidasaf 
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^jfoiiog^  beiqg-Chat  "orhicb  teaches  the  rich  modesty ;  tbe  poor» 
frugality  i  women,  chastity ;  the  oldt  how  to  ward  off  the  attacks 
of  death  ;  and  bestows  on  youth  firmer  and  securer  hopes  of 
Ufe.  Sobriety  renders  the  senses  cleari  the  body  lighti  the  un« 
!derstanding  lively,  the  soul  brisk,  the  memory  tenacious^  .-our 
movtmfnt|  «r|e,  at^  ^Ijour ^dtim  regular  fi^  f as j.  J^  ^nffeaas 
of  8obriet]r>  xVk  soul,  Belii^rea  a^  it  were  of  her  eatthly  l^fdeOy 
experiences  a  great  deal  of  her  natural  liberty ;  the  spirits  cir- 
culate gently  through  the  arteries ;  the  blood  runs  freely  through  ' 
the  veins }  me  heat  of  the  body,  kept  mild  and  temperatet  .luts 
mild  and  temperate  effects  i  and,  lastly,  our  faculties,  beiqg  un^ 
a. perfect  regulation^  preserve  a  pleasing  and  agreeable  harmony. 

O  most  innpcenf:  and  l^ly  sobriety,  the  sole  vofreshment  of  na- 
ture^  the  nursing  mother othuman  fife,  the  true  physic  of  soul  as 
•well  as  of  body,  how  ought  men  to  praise  and  thank  thee  for  thy 
princely  gifts  !  Since  thou  bestowest  on  them  the  means  of  pre- 
serving this  blessing-^life^  I  mean^  and  health— -than  which .  it  has 
not  pleased  God  we  should  enjoy  ia  greater  on  this  side  of  'the 
grave,  life  aod^  existence  being  a  fixing  so  naturally  cbveted)  and 
willingly  preserved,  by  every  living  creature,  ^ut  as  I  do  not 
intend  to  write  a  panegyric  on  this  rare  and  excellent  virtue*  J 
shall  put  an  end  to  t|us  discourse,  lest  I  should  be  guilty  of  intem- 
perance on  so  pleasing  s.*isiibja:tViJiQfc  tiati'n&mfcerless  mings  might 
not  be  said  of  it>  besides  those  which  I  have  already  mentioned  ; 
but  in  order  to  set  forth  the  rest  of  its  praises  at  a  more  conv&p 
Client  opportuni^. 


[To  be  concluded  in  the  next  Ne.\ 
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BRIEF   OBSERVATIONS, 


My  JiORD, 

'Although  I  haye  not  appeared  before  tlic  Comiuittep  of  tlie 
House  of  CpDuaonsi  I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  com- 
mnnicaiwg  jmy  ideas  on  the  subject  of  t^ie  Cwy-r^*^  Si^ 
and  more  particularly,  ais  ^I  trust  yo^r  tiordsmp's  Opinion 
will  have  s^ciept  height  to  produce  events  favorable  to  the 
cause  of  xeason  and  justice.  , 

As  you  h^ve  more  especially  desired  to  know  my  opinibil, 
whether  the  opntinuancfs  .ox  repeal  of  the  Bill  will  tend  to  th^ 
encour^em^nt  of  gaming,  I  shall  confine  myself^  as  much^as 
possible^  to  that  consideration*  I  will  first  remark  on  the  6f^ 
ginal  id^a,  Aat  iktelevm  copies  to  the  I4briptli^  is  for  tUe 
encoiirageipesit  of  Idterature.  If  this  were  granted,  it  would 
be  an  argament  for  the  extension  of  the  gift  to  aU  the  PubQc 
libraries ;  in  which  case  it  would  surely  better  become  Go- 
vernment to  furnish  them  at  the  public  expease ;  and  not,  as 
at  present,  re(nder  tibe  tai^  so  partial,  that  it  ha$  checked,  and 
niu^t  often  check,  tlie  publication  of  many  works  of  taste  and 
importance. 

It  is  urged*  that  fibe  privilege  is  lierely  a  quid  pro  quo,  i.e. 
the  security  of  the  Copy-right.  Surely  Literature  should  not 
be  the  only  shackled  Patent ;  for  Copy-right  is  another  teria 
for  Patent.  Who,  indeed,  would  have  invented  a  steam-en- 
gine, if  h«  had  been  obliged,  be/ore  be  could  sell  one,  to  give 
thirteen  to  public  huildings  ?— (for  the  large  paper  copy  to  fiie 
British  Museum,  and  px^  to  (he  pfipter,  make  the  number 
thirteen).    As  well,  my  Lord,  might  coals  and  candles  be  thus 
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gken  to  itke  libiaiies  for  the  encouragem^it  of  lateratnre. 
At  all  events,  the  statkmer  should  be  obliged  to  fanush  the 
paper  gratis,  and  GoYemmeiit  should  allow  tbe  drawback  ^m 
the  du^.  It  has  been  argued  in  favor  of  die  claim,  jttiat  H 
was  enacted  and  exacted  in  former  times:;  but  to  4his  I 
should  answer,  that,  before  the  diffusion  of  Literature  becaiae 
general,  an  apprehension  might  exist,  that  works  of  meiit  and 
information  might  be  lost; 'that  in  the  mode  of  piinting, 

^  which  prevailed  at  that  time^— crowded  pages  and  common 
'paper — the  expense  was  trifling :  but  inconsiderable  as  it  was 
then,  the  good  sense  of  the  directors  of  the  libraries  had  in- 
duced them  to  forego  and  abandon  the  claim.  It  cannaot  -be 
ufged  that  the  public  pay  for  it ;  because  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  other  487,  out  of  the  SOO,  will  sell ;  if  it  were,  the  ai^bor^ 
so  situated,  would  be  indemnified :  but  it  will  readily  occur  to 
your  Lordship,  that  in  such  a  case^  the  price  of  487  must  be 
raised,  and  consequently  the  sale  become  more  slow  and 
precarious.  Besides,  the  answer  to  tlmt  argument  is  easy:  the 
18  copies  should  only  be  taken  aftbr  the  sale  of  the  48$^>  hf 

'Vriiich  means  authors  would  lose  less,  and  the  Libraries  pr^ 
serve  their  privilege.  To  confirm  this  position,  it  might  be 
added :  if  the  book  is  worth  any  thing,  it  will  be  certain  of 
sale,  and  tiiey  of  their  copies ;  if  otherwise,  it  will  not  be 
worth  a  place  on  their  shelves,  lliere  are,  however,  great  ob- 
jections to  this  increase  of  price,  necessarily  incurred  by  tUs 
gift,  or  radier  extortion.^lst.  That  our  Continental  rivals  are 

'  tabled  to  undersell  us  in  our  own  market,  even  without  Uie 
wel^  of  this  additional  tax,  in  consequence  of  th^  high  duty 
on  paper,  metal,  rags,  leather,  Stc.  used  in  the  manu&cture  of 
a  boOK : — ex.  gr.  Ppnoni  jtdversaria,  P.  Kriighfs  Protegomem$, 
and  the  Sekoot  Gradus,  reprinted  on  the  Contin»t,  acre 
sold  cheaper  in  this  country,  with  all  the  burden  of  the  im* 
port  tax,  than  our  own  editions-^besides  most  of  our  popular 
English  authors.  2d,  That  poor  authors,  who  are  most  to  be 
considered,  are  miserably  discouraged,  since  publishers  reject 
much  of  Aeir  labors,  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  Act.  ad, 
Hiat  the  revenue  itself  suffers  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  this 
eheck  to  publication^  from  decreased  consumption  of  paper, 
ftc.,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  employment  to  artists 

'  and  mechanics.  Indeed  I  am  sure  that  the  present  loss  to  the 
revenue  would  amply  enable  Crovemment  to  grant  9(NK. 
per  ann.  to  each  of  these  Libraries ;  which  would  more  flMm 

-puichiyie  all  the  useful  books  puUished  in  the  year;  fer  I 
bdieTe  400i  woul4  pay  for  a  copy  of  every  work  ppnted 
wiUiini  ea^h  year,    iSieibity  on  tfte  paper  alooe^  oir:»  woi^ 
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t[b't)i^se1Eiibrartes.— But  your  Lorda^p  knoWs  ^t  .thii^.  fm^ 
ki&dently  rich  to  'supply  t^ems^yes.wi^  ihe  if^QitM  ^f 

It!yeiqtpi;^j3  but  Utile  sophistry  to, prove  \b»X  Vfkdk^jpS^Ma^ 
itt^Vdfi^cburage  l4i^ratare^  since  mo3t4)CtbQse  TrryyiflrniiTWn 
WdtJlB^^f  i](<jt  all^'purchase  t)K)se  very  books,  on  which  thew^^l^ 
fells  at  all  hpavy.  I  could  ^e^J;iop  tQ  youx  l4itlh^^^,m^^ 
wHidh'ife^eritifely  suspen<!e4  in  consequence  of  this  Ac<^,«h1 
jibf  ;A^liliib  d/^^Ch^rch  is  particnlarly  interestod.  Iha^ehadmiftsh 

conversation  on  the  subjert  with  the  Bisjbop  of r- ;  but, 

as  I  am  certain  that'  dll  tb^i^e  Libraries  iqust  ^ave  itt  lA.  i^9  im- 
proved and  altered'state^^it  win  not  of  coursebe  conteioiplatQd, 
till  the  Act  is  repealed-^iis  price  is  now  very.Mff)^!  awi4Jt<PCnld 
be  offered  to  ihe  general  and  poorer  scholar  for  oiie-thijc4  it^ 
present  price.    Such  a  book,  as  well  as  many,  others  ntnnriiiig: 
in  need  of  no  Copy-right,  should  surely  be  exempted  from  tte 
operation  of  what  is  called  a  quid  pro  qup.    But  why  mait 
the  security  of  literary,  be  more  shackled  ajQd  hardened  thas 
any  other,  property?    I  might  also  notice  to  your  X«ardship 
another  reason  why  these  copies,  so  given,  do  bonaiide.  di* 
courage  Literature.T— It  is  neither  uniuiowntto^nor  ua^  by, 
the  Bookseller,  that  by  the  sale  of  a  book  o^  news|iapeijlo  a 
place,  where  a  Public  Library  or  Institutiofi.  is  ^ajrfjriifid, 
'bis  connexion,  ia  its  neighboarhpod,  is  very  matei3Atip.i»<* 
dnced;  this,  however,  cannot  be  remedied,  niK.caa  it  be;ww 
made  a  matter  of  complaint.    Many  will  perhaps  be  inclJMl> 
to  urge,  that  as  these  ir^titutions  yittract  readers,  so  wiH  Mie* 
Libraries  in  question ;  but  I  am  free  to  say  .tluit  QfG^  laltar 
are  very  rarely  in  comparison  consulted,  in  caoaeqpeoo^M 
the  forms  and  difficulties  of  access,  (which  your  Lordahop 
may  have  lately  beard  noticed  in  the  HoQse,  by  fievieral  mfii»- 
bers,  when  the  Bill  was  under  consideratioii,)—nay>  J  wottUt 
contend,  from  experience  at  the  Univecsity,  that  schoMt?  ase 
more  apt  and  willing  to  lend  and  borrow  among,  theaiadmi, 
than  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  an  introduction,  &Cvj  wMob  «b- 
jec ts  them  to  some  kind  of  obligation.        -        .  <. 
*    It  has  been  objected  in  the  House,  by  Mr^W^Dundas,  to 
a  Petition,  that  the  allegations  contained  in  it  ararerroneoas-r- 
it  however  matters  very  little,  qn  public  prLcw^yles,  wfaethiar 
flie  Petitioner  is  to  lose  1400/.  or  1000/.,. though  I  could  pm» 
that  the  positive  as  well  as  negative  loss,  4.  e.  in  ^*me^ 
these  very  Libraries,  exceeds  the  sum  mentioned  ia^thft  P4»li^ 
tion.    If  12  copies  could  be  printed  .oyer  ^tke  350'.WuS00pdt 
might  be  less  than  stated ;  but,. as  by  printti^  A^  aceord&ttg 
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tcKvthe  present  practice  of  the  trade,  which  caonot  be  >dtered/ 
TSO-Htctolfr  be "  paW  for,  the  loss  would  of  coarse  be  greater 
than  til'  stated.  Bat'  I  will  put  it  on  a  different  footipg:— If  t 
priht  288  6r  Stfd,  I  expect' to  sell  them  at  the' whole  price^  or 
I  should  not-prmt  them*  and,  if  I  werepbbed  of  12  copies, 
ib^  hiw  would  allow  me  the  snm  at  which  I  snould  ^laveflpld 
Utetti.  This  will  probably  b'e^  ooosiderecl  a^  '^'satisfactorv 
att'sWcHr.     •     ••"  ^  <    ,    •    »  .       '*''■';;  : 

*ram  not,  bbWe^er,  my  IxJrrf^' oneoftios^;  wUo  calculate 
so^innch  on  the  sum  to  be  lost^  as  on  the  disjpi^rs^ement  of 
U^Tktnte,  whi<ih,  I  aih  petsua'ded^  is  the  copseq\ience  of  this 
A<*t.— And  who  i$  absurd  etioUj^h  to'say,  that  ttus  check  to  the 
fate  and  honorable  rcmuneratiou  of  the  labor  of  letuthors  is  an 
encouragement  of  titei^atuiet  I  well  know  thai  the  active 
opposeirs  of  the  prei^nf  Bill,  for  repealing  the  Act,  are 
actuat^  i^ely  by  the  consideration  that  t^ey  mmt  support 
th^  l^rivileges  of  their  constituents^  who  are  ^e  interested 
picrties ;  for  I  JiiiYe  never  yet  heard  one  conclusive  argument 
*"^*?*  *;^r.  It  is  an  anomsLTy  in  pblit(ca),  Qconoipy,  and 
n^JnSividuat'bt  'kny  government  would  bunself  attepipt  to 
pt^^'tiiat'^uch  a  taic  did  not  discourage  liiterature.  It  is 
imposed  by  ^'  ^sembly,  aD(d  therefore  no  individual  is 
r€^*teible."»'Wfth^l'espect  to  fhe  Bill  itself,  so  few  members 
in  the  *Hbil^' a^te  ihtete^ted  lii  ilto  repeal  that  they  will 
n<»t«akedie  troiibM  tb  don^ider.  its  bearings;  and  tjfius  the 
opposei»  alteays  succeed.  ikfet^eaTr,  Indeed,  the  repeal  was 
wr^by  the^iha^ority  of  biie  Only,  which  ^ivesinie, reason  to 
Iwjgj^  fet^rtlMe  result  Aeit  ^essioin.  tt  it  we^e  cbn;9idered  of 
tJtteraJ  impottance,  the  Act  would  be  speedily  repealed. 
»]^as  tlie  itttiention  of  ^  Publisber  to  have  i)rinted  three 
cMime^  of  ari  ejtten^ive  work  on  Vellum,  for  300  guineas 
eMh,  Ibi^whidi'^e  could  have  pYdcured  purchasers;  out,  as 
^^py  on  vthAftifsf  paper  must  bave  been,'  given  to  the 
Biiflsh  Museum,'  it  cotdd  not  of  course  be  afforded;  and, 
a»  no  person  tv<nild  have  paid  so  much  for'a.book^  which 
cmM  be  Beeik  hf  eteiy  bddy  on  kny  day,  he  was  pbbged 
toi  Abandon  thtoinf^iion.  Hilfe  is  a  severe  check  |o  indus- 
try, and  more  particnl^ly  to  the  fide  arts— for  we  are 
very  deficient  te  - prihting  on  Srelluin  in  this  country,  and  this, 
ctattticis  HMatfmomition  to  its  improvement;  Your  Lordship 
wfll  perceive  kmr  piitifeular^  opptessiVe  thej^Act  is,  on  large 
^•we^  tvhere'  only  a  few  can  be  printed;— wnere  there  are  3 

OffiiMpe^ptes  printed,  and  surt  of  sale'  it  is  of  much  less 

rrtWSiliHiiii  I      •    '  .  si  '-' 


It*b'M«orf^  the  nteer  j^odpiitions  sent  to  the  Uni- 
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jmmdiii^  tre  mA  inpn^diaMir  aMnd ;  but  fai^  tbwgi^  tbe 
lA^iefsiljr,  to^me  after aaotMr.  TUs  110  d^ubt  eMc^iurafesi 
itut  tMUifg  0f  fDapf  ,woriui  j  but  m  tbe  riding  «9  ohtiuMd^ 
Mvmol  kicmBe  tbe  ma,  wbft  chimce  of  wmmieratiott  is  left 
to  Ae  a«<iior1  If  it  wmte  suppose  tb«t  penK»i8  wwUi,  by 
$ti9mg  m^h  iwoifcflj  kwfm^  fwch^Jibra,  theo4be  Act  4ioiiM 
prtber  oblJiD  <b^  JLibn/Ms  to  boy^  or  nt  ray  n^  only  have 
tbe  bodks  leot  tfiem  for  a  oertam  time;  which  migbttbw 
WhMelbie  IilbvaiiM  topnnAvw  w  order  |o  ke^  .«bom»  after 
banw  4ia6PiPMid  tbeir  ¥altto, 

,  ,i^a^tlbai|W^tpbe^. 

Tow  LordBhip**  Tery  obedimt 

and  hiunble  se«i«ttt, 

Sf  •  A. 
June,  IMS. 
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CONSIDERATIQ>^S, 
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The  poru  having  remained  shut  for  the  last  three  years^  up  to  the 
^resept  titpei  (viz.  March,  182J)  with  the  exception  of  the  abort 
jnterval  in  tlie  laat  yeaj:,,  during  which  they  were  (fraudulendy) 
thrown  open  for  the  impbrtatloa  of  oats ;  a  question  naturall^ 
arises — to  what  cause  is  the  present  increased  depression  of  tiie 
prices  of  agricultural  produee  attributable  i 

To  those  who  have  given  credence  to  the  reasouing^  and  aasen^ 
ed  to  the  conclusions  propounded  in  the  preceding  Consideration^^ 
ihe  present  state  of  things. will. afforcl' no  matter  of  surprise,  or  sul>- 
ject  of  enquiry,  because  it  is  in  exact  accordance  .with  the  result 
with  which  tlv>9e  Considerations  close. 

Among  those  who  extend  their  Views  no  {urther  than  the  imme- 
diate causes  of  the  passing  events,  two  opitnoiis  appear  to  hav« 
^Tisen,  and  to  engross  their  present  attention  ;  each  of  which  ac- 
counts for  the  present  Ifepfessioo  oe  very  different  groundfl[: 
die  one  ascribing  it  to  the  abundance  of  the  last  harvest — the  other, 
to  e  diminished  consumption*  It  U  poaaiJble,  &at  both  opinions 
9iay  in  ^art  be  well  foundett,  bnt^nibt  independently  of  another^ 
^d  that  the  most  operating  rause^  and  the  cause  which  inust  be 
renioyed,  to  avert  the  ruin  of  t^e  agriculture  of  the  einpire*  Neither 
ef  the  two  conclusions,  however,  appears  to  alter,  or  even  to  affect 
the  ijgiestion  of. the  expediency  of  the  measure  proposed  for  further 
protection  \  ;allbt>ii|^  both  p«rtiet  ippWr  mo^t  AtwopKy  ii  jHi|e  it 
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for  granted,,  dist  either  suppositicm  renders  the  meddling  with  the 
Corn  Act  (a  meddling  which  both  seem  to  dread)  unnecessary.  It 
^8  true,  that  apparently  the  present  price  of  grain  does  seem  to  re* 
move  the  immediate  necessity,  which  a  nearer  prospect  of  the 
opening  of  the  ports,  might  imperiously  call  for ;  because  while 
the  present  depression,  however  caused,  ^hali  continue,  the  opera- 
tion  of  the  proposed  duty  on  import  would  probably  be  nearly,  if 
not  exactly,  the  same  as  the  present  operation  of  the  Com  Act^ 
▼iz,  the  exclusion  of  foreign  corn  from  the  market.  Nay,  if  there 
ihould  be  any  difference,  it  would,  09  a-  first  view,  appear  to  be 
against,  rattier  than  in  fsirorof,  the  farnler ;  for  low  as  the  market, 
and  high  as  the  duty  might  be,  yet  it  is  very  possible  that  some 
foreign  com  might  still  (from  its  low  priHie  cost,  and  being  a  drug, 
or  by  smuggling)  find  its  way  into  the  market;  but  this  could  not 
happen  to  any  injurious  extent,  or  so  far  as  to  enable  the  importer 
aaatertslly  to  undersell  the  English  grower,  and  at  any  rate  the  country 
Would  be  gainer  by  the  duty.  The  measure,  therefore,  so  long  as 
this  state  of  things  may  continue,  would  at  the  worst  be  innocent, 
if  not  advantageous  on  the  whole. '  But  although  it  should  be  ad- 
mitted, that  ti^e  existing  cause  of  complaint  in  its  present  extent^ 
is  not  immediately  and  exclusively  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of 
protection  under  tlie  Com  Act ;  it  is  for  from  clear,  that  its  past 
operation  and  influence  may  not  have  laid  the  foundation  of,  and 
Wtt  form  a  material  part  oi  the  source  of  the  present  distress. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  all  Sorts  of  grain  in  tfa<i 
last  autiimn,  and  its  present  further  reduction,  were  occasioned 
^y  the  sudden  influx  of  law  priced  oats  upon  the  maf ket,  from  the 
Continent,  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  ports  to  that 
sjpecies  of  grain  y  it  being  invariably  observed,  that  a  great  fhll  in  die 
price  of  any  one  sort  of  grain  wiU  soon  sensibly  affect  the  price  of 
all :  and  th^  observation  is  equally  invariable,  that  the  fall  of  grain 
in  general,  is  n«iiformly  followed  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  live  stocky 
and  consequently  butcher's  meat  and  wool.  *  It  may  be  asked^-^if 
the  proposed  ipessurewill  hot  give  {tntnfediate  relief'tblhe  pirelsent 
distress^  ^hat  wifl  be  its  utility,  or  can  it  be  worth  attempting  at 
the  hazaid  of  the  ckunor  or  distiuiianoe  it  may  create  i  The  answer 
ik — ahhouch  i^  tprould  b^  absurd  to  expect  any  sudden  material 
sSteriaffon  troiii  it,  yet  it  wffl  not  be' unproductive  of  a  present 
beneficial  effect;  and  that  there  is  some  reason  for  expecting  that  it 
vfcall  gradually  work  the  cure  of  .the  evil,  so  hr  as  it  is  curable. 
It  is  hr  from  improbable,  that  the  present  depression  of  price  may> 
to  a  ^i^^  degree  than  is  commorfly  imagined,  proceed  from  that 
ofthie  spirits  and  hopes  of  the  faiiners.'  Every  thing,  as  to  tb^m^ 
iias  btoi  long  looking,  and  is  still  looking,  fearfully  and'  iiivarinbly 
down^rds;  arvery'm^ribet  cBiiapjpobts  thdr  hopes';  they  wait,  end 
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wait  ill  vain,  for  its  favorably  turn  ;  t|ll  the  landlord,  the  tax-ga* 
therer,  the  collector  of  the  tithe^  the  poor  and  other  rates,  the 
\i*eekljf  demands  for  labor  and  wages ;  the  butcher,  the^aker,  and  the 
host  of  tradesmen,  knock  at  their  doors,  and  force  them  to  part" 
with  their  corn  and  cattle|[at  whatever  they  will  fetch.  This  cause, 
and  the  forced  sales  of  the  stocks  of  broken  tenants,  under  distresses 
and  executions,  are  perpetually  increasing  the  double  evil ;  which, 
like  the  motion  of  falling/is  accelerated  in  the  ratio  of  its  progress, 
till  it  arrives  at  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  declension. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  mere  revival  of  the  hopes  of  die 
farlner,  of  an  ameliorated  prospect,  would  singly. go  a  considerable 
way  towards  producing  it.  He  would  struggle  with  a  better  spirit, 
(as  a  sick  patient  does,  who  puts  faith  in  the  medicine  administered 
to  him)  and  from  that  cause  alone,  viz.  the  strengthened  bop«  of  m 
better  market,  Raided  by  that  of  the  improven^ent'  or  revival  of  hia 
credit,  by  the  improvement  of  the  value  of  his  property)  the  mar- 
ket itself  would  almost  instantaneously  take  a  favorable  turn,  so 
dependent  are  its  fluctuations  on  opinion.  In  fact,  opinion  alone, 
while  there  4S  a  constantly  sufficient  supply  and  stock  in  hand,  must 
be  the  regulator  of  price,  which  is  ever  vibrating'  as  hopes  or  fears 
.       *  • 

■  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  an  over*stocked  market,  whether  tiie 
crop  of  last  year  was  above  or  below  the  average  medium.  If  above,  the  fact 
speaks  for  itself;  if  below,  the  consequence  is  not  so  obvious,  without  the 
ioterventioQ  of  some  countervailing  cause.  ^ 

Either  of 'two  causes  would  produce  the  effect: — ^Tbe  one  is  a  decrease 
of  consumption — the  other  is  a  stock  on  hand,  in  addition  to  the  product 
of  the  year,  whether  arisih^  from  a  surplus  of  antecedent  crops,  or  from 
importation.^  To  understand  the  effect  otthe  influence  of  such  a  surphis  on 
price,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  operatidns  in  the  corn  markets  tbrougb- 
out  the  kingdom. 

Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  communication  of  intelligence  by  the  mail 
and- diurnal  publications,  the  prices  ofeveiy  day  in  the  London  markets  are 
circulated  through  the  kingdom  with  such  celerity,  as  to  be  known  in  moat 
oi  the  other  markets  on  their  next  succeeding  market  day;  and  it  becomes, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  regulator  of  the  prices  in^each  country 
market. 

Another  consideration  is  to  be  adverted  to,  viz.  the  immediate  influence 
which  even  a  small  over^supply  has  upon  the  market  of  the  day  on  which 
it  happens. 

To  illustrate  this,  we  need  go  no  further  than  to  the  printed  reports  of 
two  or  three  market  days  on  tlie  Corn  Exchange,  within  the  last  month.  * 

March  9d.  The  arrivals  in  this  week  are  moderate :  fine  wheat  meets  a 
free  sale  on  rather  better  terms.  Barley  also  sells  readily.  Beans  remaia 
as  en  Monday.    Oats  are  without  variation.' 

March  5tli.  The  suppliet  of  English  grain  last  week  were  maUf  but  there 
was  a  sood'c|uantity  in  addition  from  Ireland.  The  arrival  of  floitr  was  coo- 
siderilble.  *  Thufnomit^  there  were  not  many  arrivab  of  any  desoription'of 
com. 

The  trade  has  been  brisk  for  good  wheat,  ^md  the  prices  are  advanced 
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predominate^  lill  actual  scarcity,  or  profuse  abundance,  acquires 
the  absolute  dominion  over  it.  It  is  observable,  that  in  all  great 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  sto^k  in  the  public  funds,  the  rate  of 
declension  or  fall,  has  a  tendency  to  increase,  till  it  reaches  that 

iaW  fU.  per  quarter.  Barley  is  also  Is.  per  quarter  higher.  Beans  li.  per 
quarter  dearer.  Bolting  peas  still  continue  to  sell  heavily;  grey  peas  are 
likeiwise  heavy.  Oats  sell  more  readily  of  Jate,  but  the  quotations  are 
unaJtered. 

Marqb  9th.  Last  week  this  market  was  well  supplied  with  all  descriptions 
of  grain,  and  thii  morning  the  fresh  arrivals  from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk, 
are  tokrabfy  large. 

March  16.  The  arrivals  of  grain  in  general  this  week  are  tolerably  large, 
and  the  prices  of  all  articles  remain  much  as  on  Monday,  with  a  dull  tnkie 
for  most  quotations. 

.  Tlyre  has  been  a  verv  dull  sale  for  wheat,  and  the  prices  are  declined  If. 
per  quarter,  since  this  day  se'n night. 

This  specimen  is  sufficient  to  show  the  tremulous  undulating,  surface  of 
the  market  price.  That  its  variations  are  unceasing,  and  fluctuate  with 
the  accidental  plus  or  minus  of  the  supply  of  the  day. 

These  reports  fly  through  the  land,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  every  country 
corn  dealer  and  considerable  farmer  within  100  miles,  on  the  morning  en- 
suing that  of  each  market,  and  at  greater  distances  as  early  as  the  post 
arrives. 

If  thus  the  mere  difference  of  a  small  over  or  short  sflpply  of  the  day,  is 
suflicient  to  make  such  impression  on  price,  what  mUst  ne  the  permanent 
effect <of  the  knowledge  of  a  large  surplus  stock,  held  in  store,- ready  to  fall 
^nto  the  market  as  fast  as  tlie  necessities  of  the  holders  compel  them.to 
part  with  it. 

It  will  not  escape  observaUon,  what  is  the  immediate  effect  of  import 
£rom  Ireland,  and  that  of  flour,  in  keeping  down  a  price  which  would  evi- 
dently, but  for  those  arrivals,  have  continued  as  it  had  begun — to  rise. 

The  petitioners  state  tbat  they  are  prepared  to  show,  that  between  40  an4 
50,000  quarters  of  the  wheat  imported  in  1819,  still  remain  on  the  hands  of 
the  merchants.  This  fact,  in  addition  to  the  sources  of  import  above 
ipentioned,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  present  depressed  state  of 
the  London  and  Liverpool  markets,  and  by  consequence,  all  the  other  nuup- 
kets  throughoul  the  kingdom,  even  though  there  should  have  been  no  di- 
minution of  consumption. 

The  holders  of  foreign  grain  are  only  waiting  a  better  market;  and  the 
moment  it  reaches  the  point  that  will  remunerate  them,  they  will  open  th^ir 
stores.  The  price  that  will  pay  tbem,  will  not  remunerate  the  Enjglish 
farmer,  and  consequently  the  importer  steps  in  between  him  and -a  living 
price. 

I  All  this  may  happen,  and  is  happening,  independently  of  any  actual  de- 
crease of  consumption;  but  if  that  is  also  in  operation,  it,  is  a  powerful 
auiiliary  cause  of  the. extent  and  continuance  of.  the  depression  now  so 
universally  felt 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  extreme  suKeptibility  of  rise  and  fall,,  to  yfhkh 
Hbe  London  market  is  stibject,  that  a  combination  of  the  great  dealers 
wpuld  be  capable  of  producing  an  artificial  elevation,  or  depression,  througb- 
out  the  kingdom,  whenever  they  find  it  their  common  interest  to  prochceil, 
and  effect  an  opening  of  the  ports  when  the  real  prices  do  not  warrant  it.. 
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point  of  depression,  from  viheppe^  like  the  Tetumiog  tide,  it  gradu*^ 
<illj  re-a^ceods.  Fear  and  hope  ^ternately  operating  in  eacfc 
?ariation,  in  either  rise  or  fal},  vritbout  any  just  or  rfitional  foiiodft- 
tion.  The  fall  continues  becatise  it  has  begun  from  some  idle 
rumor,  and  a  consequent  apprehension  that  it  will  increase ;  and  ao 
vice  versa,  when  a.  rise  t&kes  place,  it  continues,  because  it  has  be& 

5un  and  has  given  birth  to  an  expectation  '  diat  it  witt  increascE. 
n  the  one  case,  the  holder  of  stock  hurries  to  sell  before  the  price 
shall  be  lower ;  in  the  other '  case,  the  speculator  hastens  ta  buy 
before  it  shall  be  higher :  and  in  either  case, each  coofrtbittes totbe 
depression  he  fears,  or  the  elevation  be  expects. 

If  decreased  consumption  of  com  is  the  cause  (a»  undoubtedly 
pnd  lamentably  it  is  to  a  considerable  degree),'  of  the  present 
depression  of  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  its^  effect  is  likelj 
to  be  of  greater  permanence  than  that  of  an  abmldan^  aeaaon ; 

*  That  there  has  been  a  great  dtecrease  of  consumption  since  the  petea^ 
there  tan  be  no  doubt.  The  degree  of  consumption  by  each  individual  wiO 
be  dependent  on  bis  ereater  or  leas  facility  of  procuring  it;  The  high  wages 
during  the  war  enabled  all  tbb  laboring  classes  (except  in  a  season  9f 
scarcity)  to  provide  their  families  with  fuod  and  raiment  tu  the  extent  of 
their  wants,  and  idleness  thicn  was  the  sole  parent  ofa  teabty  meal.  Th^ 
livedo  therefore,  without  restraint  of  their  appetites,  and  indeed  with'cbamc- 
terisnc  improvidence;  and  the  immensity  of  the  then  general  consumption  is 
tiius' readily  accounted  for.  But  since  low  prices  navie  so  contracted  the 
demand  for  labor,  as  to  throw  a  large  proportion  of  the  hati'ds  encaged  in' it 
out  of  employ,  aud  upon  the  poor  rates,  and  reducSed  so  considerably  the 
wageji- of  those  continued  in  employ^  such  an  altered  stateof  things  speaks 
its  own  consequence^  Tic.  a  proportionate  diminutioxi  of  consumpMon  by 
those  classes. 

,  If  this  needs  illustration  ^  wiU  be  found  in  the  Birmingham  nedtion^ 
which  states  as  the  result  of  an  accurate  inye'stieation. — 

**  That  the  consumption  of  b^er,meat,  and  other  necessaries  bad  falleiibiF 
more  than  one  third  in  the  tw6  years  antecedent  to  the  month  of  Augnst, 
18«0. 

^  That  nearly  a  similar  ti^Iliag  off  in  the  article  of  bread,  had  taken  (I^ 
in  the  same  period. 

^  ^  That  as  a  necessary  consequienee,  a  prpportionate  diminution  of  coDiia0ip<- 
tion  must  havebeensuffered  by  the  loss  of  markets  to  those  who  bad  the 
\   Su|>pl^  of  those  provisions,  and  of  clothing  and  other  necessaries^  of  which 
.  a  ainfiilar  diminution  of  demand  had  taken  plsce.^ 

Mh  Cotquhoun  computes  the  population  employed  on  agriculture ,  at 
j$,500tOQO,  and  8up(K>sing  those  enijployed  in  manufacture  and  labbrioua 
occupations  at  S,MO,O0a,  and  thie  diminution  of  consumption  should  be  QO 
more  than  1  bushel  per  head,  per  annum,  this  alone  would  produce  a 
)fecrea5e  of  demand  of  r  million  of  quarters  i>er  annum. 

The  largestimport  beyond  the  amount  of  the  expprt,  in  any  year  anttce- 
^  dent  to  the  existing  Corn  Act,  was  in  that  of  1810.  It  amounted  to  i,4l54jKM 

3Qarters.  It  is  evident,  therefore!^,  Xbkt  Such  a  decrease  of  cbUsOmptioti^s 
lat  above  supposed  (and  the  actual  decrease  probably  excteda  ttVaaas^ 
«xaBpt  in  a  ^ear  of  stercity,  have«sur{dtts.of  thejijMne.prp^Mce.fiif  ^  year 
on  hand. 
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b^t  4be  duiatiooy^f  the  influence  of  either  mu^t  l^e  matter  of  pare 
ipeculation  or  conjecture.  One  thing  is  clear,  i.e.  that  if  thie 
consumption  is  actually  and  materially  decreased/ the  production 
fnu5t  e¥entua)iy  subside  proportionably,  so  as  to  adapt  itself  sub- 
stantially to  the  quantum,  of  the  actuarpermanent  future  demand 
(for  in  thia  view  importation  is  in  effect  excluded^  and  low  price 
peroiaoently  established).  The  farmer  nill  not»  to  any  great  extent^ 
for  any  length  of  time^  outrun  the  latter.  The  reasons  given  in 
aupport;  of  the  protection  recommended  at  the  close  of  th6  Consi- 
derations on  the  Corn  Question^  (viz.  that  of  a  countervailing  duty) 
and  the  answers  to  the  obj^tions  to  that  measure,  are  qMite  inde^ 
jpendent  of  the  question,  yrhether  the  present  depression  has  arisen 
ffQm  superabundance  of  stock  in  hand,  or  decrease  of  consumption ; 
japd  therefpre  the  force  of  those  reason^  and  answers,  (whatever  it 
'maj^hej  remains  unio^paired  by  the  supposition  of  the  existence 
of  either  of  those  causes.  They  are  also  quite  independent  of  the 
questioPi  whether  tlie  depression  is  attributable  in  any  degree  tp 
the  operation  of  the  Corn  Act ;  for  if  that  Act  bad  hot  existed,  the 
measure  proposed  would  have  be^n  equally  called  for  by  sound 
policy. 

Two  opposite  causes  of  apprehension  have  been  urged  against 
sta.  adoption*  The  one  is-*-that  in  the  case  of  a  short  crop  it  may 
give  rise  to  such  a  sudden  extravagant  advance  of  price,  as  may 
cause  internal  commotion.  The  o&er  is — that .  it-  may  give  such  a 
jipur  to  cultivation,  as  to  bring  sudden  ruin  on  agriculture  by  the 
auperabundance  of  ita  produce^  and  consequent  reduction  of  its 
l^rice  to  nothing,  and  thus  **  seethe  the'kid  in  its  mother's  mnk.** 

These  arguments  are  addressed  more  to  the  feelings  than  the 
understanding ;  and  it  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  extrava- 
jpot  SMppositipas,  to  say  '^  The  sky  may  fall.*'  They  savor  more 
of  the  apprehension  of  individual  than  of  collective  wisdom,  or  the 
.ieMended  views  of  statesmen;  but  they  admit  of  such  obvious 
answers,  that  it  will  be  no  labor  to  give  them. — The  tirst  cause  of 
appreheyosion^  viz.  extravagance  of  price,  would  be  at  once  r&- 
movable-by  a  power  to  be  lodged  in  the  Privy  Council,  of  susp^^I- 
ing  the  duties  in  any  such  case'  of  emergency  as  that  suggested; 
and  as  to  the  latter  cause  of  apprehension,  vus.  a  destructive!  plenty 
.(wbich  requires  too  great  a  stretch  of  ttie  imagination  to  be  indulged 
to  give  ear  u>),  the  dreaded  evil  may  be  safely  left  to  work  its  own 
cum. 

It  ia  said,  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  extrei^e  to  pr6d||c« 
ita  contrary  or  opposite;  and  the  ruinous  conse<^uence  of  an  excess 
of  plenty  maj  be,  a  auddeo  stoppage  of  cultivation  and  a  necesaaiy 
^mMUcnt  fiipUIMS. 

If  tte  voice  of  experielice  be  listened  to;  she  will  inforna  ua  fbat 
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fielther  of  thejiv3  consequences 'apprdiended,  happened  in  the  70 
years  during  which  the  ports  were  wholly  closed  af^ainsttbe  impm|t 
of  foreign  com ;'  and  it  is  only  since  that  system  has  been  abandonedf* 
iand  a  new  doctrine  broached,  that  England  is  not  an  agricuknrai 
country — that  Great  Britain  has  ceased  to  be  an  exporting  country, 
and  has  become  partly  dependent  on  other  nations  for  the  snbsis* 
tence  of  her  people ;  add  it  is  to  that  abandonment  that  the  present 
*  distress,  as  well  as  the  past  fluctuations  and  occasional  distresses, 
from  the  opposite  causes  df  scanty  and  over  supply^  are  obviously 
to  be  traced.  In  an  evil  hour  the  policy  of  our  ancestors,  which 
so  long  upheld  the  well-being  of  the  country,  was  departed  from,  and 
nothing  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of-  retying  the  incautiously 
loosened  band  can  have  prevented  a  recurrence  to  it.  That  it 
would  have  required  both  decision  and  perseverance  to  h&ve  pro* 
duced  an  acquiescence  even  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  cannot 
be  dienied;  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  affirm  that  it 
would  have  been  at  aH times  practicable  even  for  a  MiniMer^  with  his 
utmost  mfluenqe  to  effect  it,  in  the  teeth  of  prejudices  so  easily 
excited,  and  indeed  so  naturally  arising  in  ignorant  or  unreflectii^ 
minds  against  it. 

It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  travel  into  history  for  counsel  frDm 
experience.  We  have  had  die  benefit  of  lier  instruction  in  our 
own  time.  '  .  ,, . 

During  the  Mst  war  we  needed  not  the  suggestion  of  policy  to 
close  our  ports  against  the  importation  of  foreign  com.  The  war, 
not  the  then  Corn  Act,  kept  tiiem  shut,  except  in  seasons  of  sdncity. 
Wh6n,  in'  spite  of  Buonaparte's  decrees,  the  high  prices  we  coiM^ 
afford  to  pay  broke  through  all  impediments  and  attracted  to  our 
market  a  supply  commensurate  to4e  deficiency.  War  foraied  sound 
policy  for  us,  and  did  that  perforce  whjch  when  its  power  ceased, 
and  we  were  at  liberty  to  exercise  our  discretion,  we  have  iocautioaaly 
suffered  to  be  undone*  War  closed  our  ports,  the  beneficial  con- 
sequences of  which  becam«  visible,  in  the  improvement  of  cwr 
agriculture  and  in  the  rapid  increase  of  its  produce,  in  the  growth  of 
our  population  and  in  the  demand  for  labor  for  maaufactures  as 
well  as  for  agriculture. 

The  question  on  the  peace  was-^-^whether  we  should  hazard  the 
alteration  of  our'  then  prosperous  condition,  by  allowing  peace  tO' 
throw  open  those  ports  which  the  war  bad  closed.  We  were  wcU, 
and  had  only  to  take  care  to  continue  as  we  were,  as  fer  as  ahwed 
circumstances  would  allow.  As  the  exclusion  of  foreign  corn, 
except  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  had  so  manifestly  xontribut^  to  ovr 
fiorishing  condition,  all  that  was  called  for  was  the  subatitation  of 
the  fence  of  law^  for  that  of  war,  to  aecme  us  from  an  muodlitioffy 
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to  which  our  wcdtb^  and  the  poverty  of  the  CoatineB^  were  sure  to 
expose  08. 

*  It  was  not  an  alteration  of  policy,  but  an  adherence  to  that  of 
which  we  were  experiencing  the  benefits^^that  waa  required.^  It  was 
no  apeculative  experiment  to  better  oercondifion,  but  an  obvtoua 
precautionof  common  prudence  to  prevent  its  deterioration,  like 
that  which  dictatles  the  prfiotice  of  insurance  in  our  private  concema* 

In  the  new  circumstances  which  peace  introduced,  a  want  of  re- 
flection, or  want  of  decincm,  was  apparent  in  Ministera  an4  the 
Pariiaanent.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  seems  sensible  of 
th^  importance  of  some  future,  decision,  but  ddayed  it  on  account 
of*  the  exchanges  with  foreign  countries,  which  be  affirmed  to  be 
such  a  tax  on  foreign  com,  that  there  was  no  probability  of  a^y 
being  imported.  Upon  this  state  of  the  exchanges  was  made  to 
depend  the  fate  of  British  Agriculture.  The  quantity  of  colonial 
produce  accumulated  in  England,  and  the  instantaneous  demand 
for  it  OB  the  Continent  soon  operated  on  tlie  exchanges;  and,  before 
anf  precautions  were  even  contemplated  by  men  in  power,  the 
country  was  inundated  with  foreign  corn,  prices  were  ruinpusly 
depressed,  and  a  mischief  completed  which  years  of  more  wise 
l^islation  will  be  unable  to>emedy. 

The  attempt  made  by  Sir  H.  Parnel,  and  the  amendment  on  it 
proposed  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  proved  abortive  for  want  of  official 
support;  and  with  that  support,  if  some  modifications  had  been 
Aitroduced,  the  measure  might  have  been  safely  adopted,  and  the 
ebuHitions  of  .clamor,  with  the  disgraceful  riots  that  ensued,  would 
have  been  avoided.  If  the  half  measure  ultimately  adopted  has 
partially  checked  the  importation,  it  has  (lept  alive  the  dread  of  it ; 
and  by  throwing  much  of  the  mercantile  capital  into  foreign  in- 
stead of  British  com,  to  be  held  in  store,  and  rendering  the  market 
a  perpetual  object  of  speculation,  it  has  given  rise  tp  violent  fluc- 
tuations, which  have  destroyed  all  the  confidence  of  the  farmer,  rep^ 
dered  him  wavering  in  his  plans,  and  by  producing  the  depressipA  of 
the  price  of  his  produce,  has  broken  his  spirit,  soured  his  teasp^ 
endangered  his  loyalty,  and  is  fast  precipitating  him  into  irretrievable 
ruin. 

The  present  season  is  ^peculiarly  favorable  for  the  adoption irf 
the  proposed  protective  measure.  The  public  are  alive  to  the 
existence,  and  in  aome  degree  to  the  extent,  of  the  agricultural 
distress,  and  the  necessity  of  some  relief,  either  in  the  advanci^  of 
prices,  or  the  reduction  of  taxes,  to  a  scale  corresponding  with 
prices. 

Aa  the  prices  of  grain  are-  at  this  time  ao  much  below  thoat^  at 
whieli  the  perto^open,  the  proposed  duties  can  have  no  imm^tiate 
or  sudden  influence  on  price,  so  aa  to  endanger  diaturbmcc^  or 
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#v«»  «wiie  ^IftBEior^  Apd  the  public  ofigbt,  m4  mq  be  ^pra^ 
jumed  to  have  been  taught  bj  experience^  that  their  excitenieiilt 
agatoit .  the  laat  Com  Bill  was  founded  io  ini9take.r.  Wlul^t  deipa- 
f€»guie8,  and  even  experienced  niagistcaiea  predicted^  that  the  qu^ten^ 
kaf  veuU  never  bt  letia  thaa  a  shilliqg,  it«  real  value  b  now  leaa 
than  8d.,  and  core  is  at  a  lower  .price  than  wl^en  the  t^oea  weiie  at  5 
itttUiooSy  and  the  poor-raties  at  2  millions*  It  in  of  impprtance  to  re- 
inark,  that,  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  great  Vulk  of  the  people,  have 
been  taught  by  wofol  experience^  that  cheap  or  Iow-|)riced  bree4 
IS*  not  a. blessing  to  those  who  earn  it  by  their  daily  labor;  wages4iiid 
bread  go  hjSnd  in  hand.    . 

The  benefit,  and  only  present  benefit  of  the  proposed  isieaBuce  $9 
Ae  farmer,  would  ba  the  renio((ral  from  bis  miud  of  the  mortifying 
and  disheartening  apprehenuonof  the  repetition  of  the  past  i:uinoy# 
operation  of  the  Cora  Act,  when  grain  shall  berealbei-  ai>proach  % 
leomnerating  price.  It,  will  recifdl  that  confidence  which  never 
>ught  to  have  been  shaken,  -and  place  again  before  him  that  i^ncoiir 
M^ng  prospect,  without  which  no  prudent  man.  will  hazard,  .so 
cxienaivie  cultivation*  Agriculture  must  inevitably  decline  witbr 
out/this  confidence,  and  without  the  reasonable  certainty  of  a  fair 
return  for  the  labor,  skill,  and  expense  of  the  cultivator^  a^d  thf 
aaanrance  that  he  shall  not  be.  exposed  to  have  the  seward  snatched 
.  kway  from  him  by  a  foreign  competitor,  .who  from  caiiaes  ^i4vfib 
■ilhe  JEAglish  iarmer  caitfioi  coptrol,  (a^d  from  the  .conseftueni^ 
fwheieof.it  is  the  duly. of  that  gavemment  by  ifJiicb.  thos^  causes 
weae.anduced,  to  protect  him)  k  enabled  so  to  ifuderseU.Mo^  M  to 
4kive  him  out  of  his  home  markka..   . 

As  Ibe  cas^  now  stands,  the  English  farmer  is  lito'ally  f^ejiUug  ^ 
people  of  this: country,,  and  enriching  thofc  of  other  countries  at.bis 
expense*  By  so  much  as  the  price  of  the  markets  is  <^s  U  is  at 
jMT^eot)  short  of  .the  cost  of  production,  the  oonsumer  evidently 
«au.the  capital  of  tbe  farmer,  and  sacrifices  tlie  indufjtr^  of  th^ 
'JSnglish  Jaborer.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  former  observaMoos,  thftt 
ibe  aunus  of  tbe  profit  of  the  farmer  is  not  the  plus  of  the  trader 
4snd  mamiiRCtttffer,  or  of  the  laborious  classes^  but  die  reverse,  (a^l^ 
Ibatin  an  increasing  ratio  in  every  stage  of  circulation)  and  is  opt- 
«aling  .a  dimimition  of  capital,  a  consequent  decrease  of  demand  for 
4itbQv,  adeteriorationof  the  prices,  and  a  curtailment  pJT  the  cooaump- 
ttinn  of -asanufactiue.  If  a  stop  is  not  speedily  put  to.  tln^  exjsiiiig 
depreasion,  it  is  impossible  that  teuants  can  long,  continue  to  fi^ 
rtbeir  rents ;  and  mai^  proprietors^ and  iede^.all  ^lose  who  ai^  ca- 
pitalists in  such,  (as  a  permanent  investment)  are  at  this  time  9b)pgfS|d 
}|o  indulge,  and  in  sound  polipy  arei^iduIgUig  th^  fiwnM)rs  with  tio^^ 
OMaaing  .them  by  redu<^ioo ;« the  hmer^.  howoyer,.cpk|inot  bt^^vf^ih: 
-mirtaibetf  yaku  i%.nr»m»i%  toneai}y.jtl^Mrboleimtf  il^>^^«MI^ 
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ibe  temera  t6.k^p  long  op  foot  |  mk}  if  .the  landed  revenues  9MI 
hil,  it  requires  not  the  did  of  second  si^ht  to  foretell  what  will  ber 
come  of  the  fuodholder,  vi4io  now  seems  to  coiisider  bimseU  «p 
MQconcenied  spectator  of  the  surroitoding  disaster.  Whatever  thf 
farmer  receives  below  the  prime  cost  of  his  pr^uce^  is  90  much  of 
his  capital  atinihilated,  and  a  repetition  of  the  same  operftt^on  musi 
gradually  destroy  it  altogether  in  the  order  of  inverse  proportionu 
Th^  capitals  of  the  farmers  have  been  more  or  less  wasting  .emsf 
'since  the  pe^ce.  Many  have  been  totally  ruined,  and  all  are  mofi^ 
or  lesfi  impaired.  The  spreail  of  ruin  is  now  so  wide,  that  its.exr 
istence  is  not  denied,  though  its  extent  has  been  doubted,  and  b  nogr 
in  a  course  of  ascertainment  bj  positive  evidence. .  .     , 

.  By  so  much  m  the  farmer's  capital  is  reduced, .  by  sp  much  are 
his  means  of  cultivation  limited,  and  consequently  the.  demand  for 
Jabor  contracted;  and  it  follows,  that  the  value  of  labor,  aa  far.a0 
the  demand  for  it  remains,  is  reduced ;  and  all  beyond  that  demand 
ia  anmhilated.  And  thus  pauperism  as  the  consequence,,  ia  advan^^ 
cing  with  rapid  and  tremendous  strides.  Had  the  annihilated.  p«Mh 
tion  of  capital  remained  in  existence,  it  must  have  continued  i|i 
action^  and  in  a  courseof  circulation,  through  labor  and  trade,  tbeMlu 
joperaUng'ita  own  augmientation,-  and  consequently  so  far  was*  to 
have  contributed  to  that  of  the  general  circulation,  and  of  the  great 
fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  burdens.  The  pressure  0( 
those  burdens  is  more  or  less  felt»  in  proportion  to  the  incnease.or 
decrease  of  thermagmtude  of  that  fund,  whiph  is  dependant  oa  that 
of  the 'extent  of  the  general  annual  circulation,  it  is  iu  present 
^imtraction  alone  that  makes  those^  burdens  gall  bo  severely  the 
aore  shoulders  of  the  community ;  which  makes  a  debt,.which  (ia»> 
wense  i^s  it  was)  did  not  press  ^verely  during  the  vcar  with,  its  h^^ 
prices,  ui tolerably  oppressive  in  peace  with  its  low  pncea.  It  is 
:said,  that  many  of  the  country  gentlemen  have  set  their  faos^ 
against  any  measure  of  relief  to  the  farmers^  from  au  idea  thai- a 
ieduction  of  their  gains  would  be  a  salutary  xheck  to  their  pas^ 
hatHts  of  living  in  a  tttile  above  their  condition,  and  .ol  mr 
jM^ming  luxnry,  extravagance,  and  dissipatioB,  nccampaniad 
with  a  demeanour  on  their  part  disgustful  towards  their  supesioiBsu 
If  such  an  idea  could  be  supposed  to  have  spaead  to  any  cattoit, 
irhicb  would  render  it  deserving  of  notice,  itmight  bereaiiarked  Uuit 
idle  farmers,'  who  partake  of  the  general  prosperity,,  oo^y  exhibited 
the  effects  of  that  prosperity  by  die  same  indulgences  as  the  other 
classes  of  the  coouBuoi^.  Itmight  be  added>.  that  they  indulgfad 
in  them  to  a  less  degree  than  traders  of  equal  capital ;  and  as^ 
as  die  indulgences  of  all  claasea  were,  founded  <».  past  gwi»'  thr 
.distribntioii,  which  they  ociwioned  of  those,  gaini,.  was  ope,  aM  an 
4ppQctanip«rtJioti,ofthe  soiarceft  of  peosp^rity  taidl  oth^.mini1i*l> 
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t)f  the  commuDity.  There  can  be.  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of 
avoiding,  asmuohas  may  be/all  legislative  interference  in  the  market 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  had  there  been  no  com  law  in  existence, 
a  very  strong  case  of  necessity  ought  to  be  made  out^  to  justify  the 

'  imposition  of  any  restriction  on  the  freedom  of  its  trade;  and  had  this 
country  not  been  under  those  artificial  circumstances  which  advanced 
^society  necessarily  begets,  inducing  the  necessity  of  artificial  pricre, 
no  occasion. whatever  for  such  interference  would  have  existed. 
But  the  question  is  not  whether  any  new  law  shall  be  enacted,  but 

'  whether  an  existing  law,  which  is  found  in  experience  to  have 
proved  more  injurious  than  beneficial,  and  not  only  ineffectual  to  re- 
move the  evils  it  was  designed  to  avert,  but  productive  of  their 
continuance  in  a  great  degree,  and  of  others  that  ^'  were  known  not 
of,^'  ought  to  be  amended,  or  the  object  it  had  in  view  provided  for 
by  a  more  effectual  regulation.     If  the  enactment  of  that'law  was 

'  grounded  in  sound  policy,  so  must  of  necessity  such  amendment  as 
is' found  necessary  to  cure  its  defects  and  accomplish  its  object. 
'Either  that  object  demanded  an  effectual  instrument  to  accomplish 
it,  or  it  did  not  justify  an  enactment,  which  all  well  informed 
men  will  allow  to  have  failed  to  answer  that  design. ' 
* '  The  only  never  failing  operation  of  that  measure  has  been,  (and 
will  not' cease  to  be,  so  long  as  it  shall  remain  in  force)  the  keeping 
the  mind  of  the  agriculturist  in  a  perpetual  state  of  uneasiness  ana 
discouraging  apprehension,  and  consequent  depression  of  his^pirits 
as  well  as'*  of  the  market ;  and  thus  sacrificing  tfie  real  and  true 
farmers — the  men  of  indus*j*y  and  labor — to  the  speculators  in  Spain^ 
and  foreigners.  Is'  this  a  condition  in  which  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  country  that  the  farmers  should  be  allowed  to  remain  i  Are  the 
many  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  few  ?  Can  high  taxation  founded  on 
high  prices,  consist  with  low  priced  labor,  low  priced  command  in- 
creased pauperism  i  Is  the  law  to  be  like  that  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  '^  which  altereth  not,''  and  for  ho  better  reason  than 
because  it  has  been  once  enacted.^  What  are  the  evil  consequences 
which' oppose  themselves  to  its  amendment  .^ 

-  Some  say  it  would  only  keep  alive,  instead  of  setting  at  rest  the 
agitation  complained  of;  by  misleading  the  farmers  into  a  prospect 
of  relief,  which  it  would  be  incapable  of  yielding  them,  and  thus 
raise  expectations  only  to  produce  disappomtment :  and  that  it  is 
better  for  them  "  to  bear  the  ills  they  have,  than  fly  to  others  that 
they  know  not  of."  That  their  disappointment  would  beget  new 
applications,  and  that  it  is  leading  them  to  look  to  Parliament  for 
ivhat  is  beyond  its  power,  instead  of  directing  them  to  trust  to  their 
own  resources  and  to  time  and  patience. 

This  objection  in  great  measure  furnishes  its  own  refutatimi. 
It  admits  that  the  proposed  measure  would  give  a  temporary  ex- 
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citement  to  the  present  drooping. spirits  of  the  farmers; ! and  if  30  it 
would  at  least  help  to  carrj  them  on,  and  assist  the  patience  recom- 
mended till  time  shall  bring  the  promised  relief ;  and  if  at  length 
thej  shall  be  disappointed  they  would  not  be  in  a  worse  condition 
thdn  before. 

But  the  great^  and  perhaps  only  really  felt  objection,  is  the  fear 
of  the  mob.  It  would  be  but  repetition  to  answer  that  objection^: 
it  only  remains  to  add  ta  what  has  been  said  on  that  subject— that 
the  present  state  of  employment  of  the  manufacturers  gives  addi^ 
tional  force,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  reasons  already  assigned  why 
no  real  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  that  quarter;  but  unfortu- 
nately ^'  the  burnt  child  so  dreads  the  fire"  that  it  can  never  think 
itself  too  far  from  it.  . 

In  reference  to  this  apprehension  it  may  be  remarked^  as  one  of 
the  strongest  recommendations  of  the  measure  proposed,  that  it  is 
of  a  nature  not  to  require  any  necessary  future  alteration,  such  as 
that  to  which  any  law  fixing  a  limit  of  price  for  opening  or  shut- 
ting the  ports  must,  (as  experience  has  taught  us)  be  ever  liable ;  nor 
will  it  be  called  for  by  changes  in  the  value  of  the  currency,  or  other 
temporary  or  accidental  causes.  As  to  the  proposed  regulation, 
for  the  more  effectually  securing  from  fraud  the  taking  of  the 
averages;  even  if  that  we're  practicable  the  Corn  Act  would  still  labor 
under  the  incurable  vice  of  being  a  perpetual  cause  o{  violent 
fluctuations  and  frequent  depression  of  price:  but  it  is  manifest^ 
that  it  is  notlmore  possible  to  prevent  frauds  in  the  taking  of  the 
averages  than  the  forgery  of  bank  notes  ;  and  as  no  power  can 
cbmpel  a  discovery  of  the  real  prices  of  private  bargaitn  between 
buyer  and  seller,  the  measure  is  illusory  on  the  face  of  it— a  meire 
''  ignis  fatuus,''  and  all  the  labor  and  attention  that  was  bestowed 
on  the  inquiry,  in  the  last  session,  and  Will  be  spent  during  the 
present  on  the  Bill  in  contemplation,  is  merely  hunting  a  "  Will  o* 
th'  wisp,"  which  may  serve  the  purpose  of  occupying  and  amusing 
the  petitioners^  but  furnishing  no  means  of  preventing  or  delecting 
fraud.  The  situation  of  the  country  is  too  serious  and  awful  to  allow 
any  ear  to  be  given  to  the  voice  of  party,  or  any  sacrifice  to  the  pride 
of  opinion  ;  evety  heart  and  mind  ought  to  be  intent  only  on  the. 
means  of  saving  the  vessel  of  state  from  shipwreck.' 

Contemplating  the  existing  state  of  things  with  reference  to  the 
past,  and  reasoning  from  thence  as  to  the  future,  we  cannot  but 
think  the  following  questions  and  considerations  ought  at  tbia 
moment  to  press  heavily  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  welfare  of  this  great  nation* 

Is  not  a  failing  harvest  to  be  expected  i 

Is  not  the  expectation  that  wheat  will  at  some/ and  no  distant 
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pttioS,  exceed  the  pried  of  80  shillings  per  qiiartiif^  fiilly  tmrmttei 
bf  the  Experience  of  all  tibie,  througb  tbe  hisidi-jr  of  tbe  countiy  f 
'   Let  tbe  Btatennati  teep  his  eje  steadily  upon' that  poini,  atid 
Weigh  itt  coDieqoetlces.      '  ■ 

The  experience  of  the  last  6  years  leads  with  certaintj  td  i 
tiiowledge  of  tbe  i^esnlt.  Tbe  granaries  or  dbpots  of  foreign 
tbrn/loaded  ai  ifaey  iire/^l'he  emptied  of  theiir  grain,  and  the  portj 
will  be  open  to  further  importation.  Th^  markela  MriU  be  dda^^eii 
\^ith  forei^  com.  The  mei-ch^nt  and  the  miller,  and  alt  who 
bate  the  command  of  capital,  will  be'  supplied  with  stock  to  operate 
tbr  t^o  yeah  on  the  produce  of  a  short  harve&t  at  home,  and  dis^ 
tressed  tenantry.  The  race  of  depreciation,  (oppression  as  it  now  is) 
«iill  recommence  on  an  overcharged  market^  in  which  (for  alT  usefiil 
purposes,)  merchams  Will  be  the  only  sellers,  and  the  farmers  wi|I  be 
excluded  or  forced  to  sell  at  prices  below  the  cost  of  produclioa,and 
thereby  complete  what  remains  to  be  done  to  effect  their  total  itkin^ 
and  Hie  coup  de'gttue  will  tie  given  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country.' 
The  fall  of  th^  farmer,  and  a  consequent  failure  of  the  source  of  taxa^ 
tion,  Will  be  certain.  A  taxation  already  equal  to  the  rental  of  tbb 
kingdom,  ^iil  become  Opposed  to  a  rental  of  one  half,  or  possibly 
one  fourth  part  of  it^  present  amount ;  and  then  it  wiQ  be  lamented  in 
Vain,  that  our  ^sriculture  is  destroyed,  and  tliat  the  Parliament  nov^ 
lii^emblfed  should  have  sep£(rated  without  having  while  in '  thefa- 
power,'  (add  perhaps— nsy,  it  i^  far  from  improbable  on  well  fouiidi 
ed  Calculation;  that  power  will  not  continue  bejond|  the  present 
^e^ffibn),  prevented  the  country  from  degradating  into  irretnevabtft 
niiii.  Can  statesmen  calmly  look  on,  and  with  such  Creaiendoii^ 
cohSeijfuences  before  them,  leave  that  to,  chance  against  ishich 
wisdom  might  have  provided?.  Do  not  Government  perceive,  tiia( 
if  is  thrdugh  the  agriculture  of  the  country  th^t  the  levelling 

Sitetn  of  the  ruiii  of  our  finances  is  to  be  accompliAed.     Let  sot, 
e  Frehch  revolution,  brought  into  action  by  dmt  caiitfe,  be  so  ao6|^ 
f<$tvotten.  '  . 

Will  it  not  be  too  late  to  legislate,  when  a  deficient  crop  shaB 
hi^ii  insured  the  opetiin^  of  the  ports  I 

"A  geritTemari,*'y^ho  is  l6oked  up  to  by  soine  as  a  master  in  th^ 
science  of  political  economy,  has  expressed  an  (pinion;  tbat  w^ 
nliistake  our  interest  and'  character,  in  r^mahiisi^  an  agricultural 
country.  Tliift  a«  torn'  can  be'  j^own  so  'nracK  cheaper  ««i  th4 
Continent,  we  should  draw  hut  ickfihomiMeisck^^nd^sih^ 
nracjh  of  tlie  agficuliure  as  Wotild.  be  iio  fem^.  profitabk^ 
turn  the  capitals  ebiployed  tb^itt'k^'^er  cmiiitttds  of  cftt^U)^ 
nient.  What  is  the  nature  of  tte  iiM^rt^Uii^t  iMid'  bbjetta  m 
Hfbidli  tteciipitals'lure' 16  iWinVdtt^  6r'(i^ 

1  Mr.  Bicardo. 
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coDJecture^  and  we  know  not  thei%f(ire  what  thif  nire^amlare 
wholly  at  a  los^  to  guefls.  We  coododei  bowcwtTf  ibey  imist  be  im 
acme  btahches  of  tirade  and  manufiictare,  or  cotaimefcial  qieciiki*' 
tioni.  To  incline  a  fanner  to  turn  hia  capital  from  agneoltmcv 
which  be  understands,, into  trade,  or  manufacture,  or  hazardoas 
adventures  of  commerce^  of  which  be  is  wholly  ignorant,  waU  bo  nio 
▼ery  easy  matter :  and  bow  be  is  to  find  out  sach  specoiationay  and 
with  ^iiom  to  confide  bis  money,  is  not  at  first  sight  very  apparaat 
If  all  the  fanners'  capitals  were  to  be  so  employed,  where  are  ihe 
uii^ertakings  to  be  found  to  absorb  them  t  Again  :  if  agriculture 
is  to  be  abandoned,  where  are  to  be  found  the  ships  to  transport 
l)ie  com,  t6,feed  the  nation  I  Those  oif  Europe  Would  not  be  half 
^qual  tu  the  task.  If  war  should  take  place,  such  as  that  we  so  oa- 
cently  put  an  end  to,  how  must  the  empty  atomacfas  of  Engiafid  be 
satisfied  ?  The  same  question  might  be  aafced,  if  there  <i(hould  be  a 
failure  of  crops  on  the  greater  part  of  the  Contineut.  Where  are 
tlie  preiseht  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  now  occupied  in  the  fields, 
to  reside?  how  are  the  hands  of  thme  5  milliom  and  a  half  to  be 
employed  f  \  The  face  of  England,  now  a  garden  from  one  end  to 
the  other — the  admiration  of  forei^ers — must  of  course  bccoaM  a 
Waste,  or  wilderness;  and  h^  bold,  moral^  peacoaUe,  and  healthy 
peasantry,  their  couiitry^s  pride  and  best  defence,  must  be  coik- 
v^rted  ioto  the  aickly^'  enervated,  and  riotous  operators  in  moDufao> 
ture.  Into  what  garrets,  in  the  manufacturing  towns  and  distiipts,. 
are  they  to.be  crowded  i  and  who  ate  to  be  the  consumers  of  tbeir 
fabrics  i  With  such  an  enormous  accession  of  numbers  and  coaoh 
bu'^tibie  matter,  to  the  present  overgrown,  turbulent  nunuafjaeturing 
population,  now  so  difficult  to  restrain;  wbei^eis  to  be  found  ibe 
power  to  hold  them  in  subordination  ?  ^How  all  this  is  to  add  .1^ 
die  stability  of  the  throne,  or  the  happiness^  *tionoi)  and  welfare  of 
tfie  empire,  will  require  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  projector  tOrdw 
itipnstrate.  Who  ilre  to  be  the  'gainera  by  all  this  change  i  W^ 
shall  of  course  really  become  what  Buonaparte  falsely  denic^miCMil^ 
ed  us, ''  A  nation  of  shopkeepers  i"  bitt  Ibe  guna  ofisdl  tb^ae  grout 
undertakings  afnd  adventures,  must  .^centre,  in  a  cmttpanitivf)j 
small  number,  of  enormous  capitalists^  wboieconcemat^f^chiBg 
oy^er  the  world,  they  would  probably' not  confine  tbatrresiden^oaiMy 
this  jsland.  Ab  the  employment  of  the  millions,  to  be  thrown  oml 
of  agricultiiral  labor,  unqualified  aa  tbey  are  for  manufiMlure^  iniiat 
be  smpracticaUe  in  this  country,  it  it  pteanmed  they  are  lo  beidifr* 
pbsed  of  by  emSgration.  But  whert,  wbithcr,  and  by  Whom  «l^ 
1^^  to  be  transported  ?  What  is  to-  bcteotne  of  the :  nobili^,  gc)i|p 
^ry,  landholders,  and  the  clergy,  who  subf  ist  ga  laqd  rcvcmtiea  de^ 
rivedfrom  agriculture  i  must  tbey  also  turn  *shopkeepera  and  mer- 
cantile adventurers?  or  tnust  iKey,  to  save  themselves,  emigrate  to^ 
some  other  country,  less  intent  on  its  own  destruction  ? 
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.The  same  g^Btleoian  argaed,  that  if  we  should  lay  heaTj  duties 
0n  the.  importati9D  of  agricultural  produce^  operating  towards  its 
exclusion,  the  nations  on  the  Continent  would  exclude  our  maou- 
iactures.     Our  exclusion  or  admission  of  foreign  graiii,  our  load- 
ing ijt  with  imposts,  or  admittipg  it  free  of  duty,  would,  have  no 
^Soti  on  the  countries  on  the  Continent.     The  governments  of  ail 
'those  icofintries  fron^  which  cora  can  be  brought  to  this  kingdom^ 
ave  molt  tremblingly  alive  to  the  increase  of  their  own  manufactures, 
and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  jealous  as  their  subjects,  of  the  intro- 
duction of  English  goods.     Our  cottons,  woollens,  and  much   of 
x>ttr  iron  mods,  are^  totally  prohibited  in  France,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
HJM,  and  loaded  with  heavy  duties  in  the  Netherlands  and  Russia. 
It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  probability,  that  any  of  those'govem- 
jnewts  would  be  induced,  by  our  taking  when  it  suits  us  their  corn, 
to  allow  the  introduction  of  our  manufactures,  which  would  always 
«  be  sold  for  lower  prices  than  their  own  subjects  can  produce  them. 
Jf  the  absurd  supposition  could  be  indulged,' that  by  withdrawing 
our  capital  from  agriculture,  and  investing  it  in  manufactures,!  we 
should  be  enabled,  to  render  our  goods  considerably  cheaper  than 
they  are  at  present,  the  only  effect  would  be,  that  those  powers 
wfaKb/QOiw  admit  tbeiii,  would  increase  the  duties;  and  those  tbat 
exclude  them  would  more  sedulously  gufird  their  frontiers,  to' ore- 
▼eat^their  contrabaiid  introduction. 

it  has  been  reqeody  staged  in  the  umper  ho.u^e  of  Parliament,' 
that  the  sjiatem  of  warehousing  corn  updef^lock,  is  hi*;hly  beneQcial 
t^  the  country ;  and  that  those  nf^embers  of  a  late  committee'  oh  the 
sttbjeot,  ^boccnfeesed  upon  the  examination  under  the  influence  6f,a 
^i^lnry  pccsuasioo,  came  out  of  the  c;onimittee  convinced  of  (heir 
error/' 

'  lf'«be>mere  pKofit  and  Toss  of. t^e  holding  .porn  in  store,  on  this 
et  the  otker:  side  of  the  waier,  was  the  question,  it  is  not  difficult 
16  codcCM  that  tbe  afiraniage  m^j  lie  on  the  housing  it  on  this 
aide  'the  waten    Because  the  ampunt-of  the  rents  of  the  ware- 
"booseay' >and/.eKpeiiaes  of  the.  transit,  and  the  labor  in  the  depo- 
ftit*attdfMrary,  and  keeping  iltin  order  while  in  store,  are  expend- 
)ed  fadre,  and'^lhe  aoinunt  consequently  c\rculated  in  this  country, 
in  fi4HQb  the  4kpo8it  ^reata.     But  thi^  is  an  object  of  minor  copsi- 
<d^tkfti.    The  qumtion  is  not  the  .comparative  quantum  of  .the 
profit  or  Joss  of  warchonaing  the  foreign  corn,  on  this  or  that  side 
#f  die  water-;   but  whether  the  enco^ragjament  fpyen  by  the  *  Com 
'Aet^  to  the  baying  and  holding  it  in  st^re  at  all^  js  pr  is  not  injuri- 
•urto  thengricuitBnd  iqterest  nf  the  cquntry. 
'    li  the  depression  of  price  of  English  eqtfx  bebw  flic  cost  of  its 

*  By  Lord  Liverpool. 
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produce,  b  ft  prejadice,  imCead  of  (as  manobcturers  would  contend^) 
a  benefit  to  the  country ;  it  is  clear  to  demonMration,  diat  the 
holding  an  imtnenae  stock  of  foreign  com,  ready  to  be  poured  on 
the  market,  wbenerer  by  fraud,  or  natural  causes,  its  price  shall 
.reaqh  the  opening  limit;  mnst  have  the  unavoidable  and  undenia- 
'^le  effect  of  depressing  the  price  of  the  home-grown  com ;  and 
'that  not  only  after  the  flood-gates  shall  be  thrown  open,  but  even 
',  while  they  remain  shut,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
•  they  have  remained  diut,  for  very  obvious  reasons.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  bestow  a  little  consideration  on  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  system  operates  to  produce  this  effect. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  sliow,  that  while  com  lies  in  the 

stack-yard  of  ,the  grower,  it  is  to  him  a  dead  stotek,  productive  of 

loss  instead  of  profit:  it  is  consequently  clear,  that  its  conversion 

into  money,  is  the  turning  of  the  dead  stock  pro  tanto  into  a  living 

,or  active  capital ;  and  the  sooner  it  is  so  converted  the  greater  the 

V  profit  arising,  not  onl^  from  the  exercise  of  the  capital,  either  by 

employing  it,  or  puttiog  it  at  mterest;  but  by  relieving  the  farmer 

from  die  loss,  by  keeping  in  stack  or  granary.    If  Aen  a  quick 

sal^  is  profitable,  a  protracted  sale  must  be  the  contrary,  and  that 

<  not  only  by  the  loss  and  expense  of  keeping,  but  bjr  the  cnppling  the 

haqds  of  the  farmer,  in  thos^  operations  to  whicli  the  active  capital 

>w6^1d  be  applied  if  in  hand. 

Till  the  influx' of  foreign  com  after  the  peace,  it  was  the  habit  of 

*  the  .speculating  merchants,  and  the  great 'millefs,  to  buy  Enelish 

^  com  on  speculation,  in  the  earlier  part  of  die  season,  and  hold 

:  it  in  store  to  its  latter  end.    This  gave  life  and  strengdi  to  all  the 

.  lesser  farmers,  by  not  only  putting*  them  in  present  possession  of 

their  capitals  for  payment  of  their  rent  and  taxes,  and  carryipg  on 

their  operations  for  the  ensuing  crop,  but  by  keeping  up  a  living 

price  throughout  the  year.    The  greater  agriculturists  could  afford 

.  to  speculate  for  themselves;  and'diey  also  held  back  their jnrain 

from  the- market,  till  the  lesser  farmers  had  nearly  quitted  it    Thus 

,  was  kept  up  a  constant  steady  supply,  without  over  or  under  feed- 

'  ing  the  market,  apd  all  went  on  smoothly  and  beneficially,  no  less 

to  the  country  than- to  the  husbandman^   At  the  commencement  of 

each  season,  while  the  com  was  on  the  ground,  the  speculator  aept 

.  his  emissaries  through  the  land,  took  a  survey  of  Ae  crop,  and  fixed 

in  his  own  mind  the  price  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  made  bis  specii- 

lative  bai^ains  accoridingly ;  and  the  price  was  very  eaHy  prospec- 

.  tively  adjusted;  and  the  farmer  was  early  taught  what  he  had  to 

.  look  to,  and  depend  upon ;  and  he  had  ooly  to  consider  the.quan- 

:  tity.of  his  produce,  to  know  pretty  well  at  the  bf^inning,  Ik>w  he 

should  stand  at  the  end  of  the  year.    This  gave  him  cod^dence  in 
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411  fais  proceefdingSy  mid  he  liad  only  to  be  gotemed  iiy  prudftnoe  in 
tfie  extent  of  his  operatiohs. 

'Xt  ^vas  fhe  foresight,  and  stabiKty  of 'price,  ari^ng  froiatiieAbdiliii^ 
itated  cause,  that  put  into  the  hands  of  the,  farmer  that  pd^el!lbl 
engine,  which  during  the  ^r  extended  and  improved,  the  agvi- 
^ulture  of  the  country,  with  such  astonishing  rapidiQr-^*  creSfc 
HDith  the  country  hanker ^  and  with  the  speiulating  meM^ni^ 
That  credit  in  the  cases^-of  all  the  minor  farniers  (the  great  iiiMs) 
rested  upon,  and  was  measured  by  the  extent  and  estimated  vntae 
of  his  crop  at  harvest.  It  was  the  moral  certainty  bf  the  estimate 
(and  that  estimate  founded  upon  the  prospective  estimate  of  priee 
'throughout  the  year)  which  formed  its  basis  or  corner-<stoiieI*aiid 
while  that  course  of  things  remained  uhdistiirbed,  the  credit  r^ 
"mained  unshaken,  otherwise  than  by  its  own  excess.  Let  its  liow 
aee  what  change  this  state  bf  things  has  undergone. 

The  in^ux  of  foreign  com  upon  the  market,  kfter  the  pfijaee, 
(saleable  at  any  price)  produced  the  first  vid^etit  Altehition,  ^1%e 
siidden  depression  which  followed,  (nay,  which  preceded  the  ififiid 
approach  of  influx,  from  the  contemplation  of  it  in  prospect)  dro^ 
.the  agriculturists  to  seek  protection  from  Parliament  agaifkst'dle 
ruin  with  which  it  was  overwhelming  them.  The  Com  Act  wiia 
conceded  to  their  prayers,  in  the  midst,  and  in  spite  of  -the  fury  6f 
^the  xnob^  instigated  by  the  most  unfounded  apprehebsions  of  its 
effects  on  the  price  of  food. 

The  consequence  of  the  Act  was  the  exact  rev^e  ^f  the  relief 

86ught.     It  appointed  a  future  day  for  shutting  the*  pdrtsi,  if, 'aiid 

,80  long  as,  corn  should  be  helow  the  prices  it  fixed  Upon  ealih 

species;  till  the  speculators  foreseeing  that  once  shut,  it  was  nbt 

'likely  they  should  be  soon'  opened  again,  instantly  s^t  to.  work  ko 

jmport  and  hold  m  ^store,  all  the  foreign  corii  they  could  'hy  Apfir 

'hands  on,  and  get  into  the  kingdom  in  this  limited  interval:  tad 

the  ifmnediate  and  unavoidable  consequence  was,  siich  a  dej^reei* 

ation  of  the  value  of  English  grain,  as  caused  the  anniUlamfi^of 

more  thati  half  the  capital  of  the  English  farmers,' and  conseqtfeiit- 

^ly  destroyed  their  credit ;  totally  ruined  vast  ntitribers,  and  disabled 

I  nearly  all  from  paying  their  rents,  whilst  probably  the  speculators 

themselves  were  seriously  injured. 

'From  the  heavy  blows  thns  received,  agriculture  has  never'beeii 
at)1e  to  recover  and  raise  its  head.  By  the  combiiied  effect  of'  a 
short  crop,  and  the  financial  operation  of  throwing  millions  'of 
paper  into  circulation,  a  temporary  elevation  of  price  took  irfae^  in, 
1818^  which  lasted  no  longer  than  while  supported  by'that  fra^le 

n.    Price  sunk  as  soon  as  it  was  withdh^wn,  under  'the  wei^^t 
e  immense  influx  of  foreign  com,  which  its  late  elevation  by 
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opening  the  ports  let  in  upon  the  market ;  while  still  laboring  und^r 
this  oppression,  it  was  again  thrown  down  by  the  fraudulent  opening 
of  the  ports  last  year,  for  oats^  before  remarked  upon ;  and  it  has  now 
sunk  so  deep,  that  it  has  a  necessary  tendency  to  sink  deeper,  (as 
do  bodies  in  water  which  float  on  and  near  the  surface,  but  sink 
when  at  a  certain  depth)  and  it  must  be  irrecoverable,  if  an  helping 
band  is  not  immediately  extended  to  raise  it.  Although  part,  and 
perhaps  a  large  portion  of  the  distress,  may  be  attributable  to  other 
causes,  (such  as  are  noticed  in  the  Considerations)  much  of  what  is 
now  felt  iucontestably  arises  from  a  double  effect  of  the  Corn  Act. 

lst«  By  its  exposure  of  the  market^  when  it  opens  the  ports  to 
the  influx  of  foreign  com,  of  which  it  causes  and  encourages  the* 
oterwhelming  accumulation,  while  it  keeps  them  shut. 

2nd.  By  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  warehousing  clause. 

As  to  the  first,  enough  has  been  already  said.  The  second  will 
admit  of  a  little  further  examination.— ^Un til  the  subversion  of  the 
antecedent  order  of  things  in  the  agricultural  world,  by  the  leaving 
open  the  ports  at  the  peace,  to  the  import  of  low-priced  foreign 
grain ;  the  speculating  merchants  and  iDillers,  as  before  observed, 
invested  large  capitals  in  English  grain,  which  they  held  in  store : 
thus  easing  the  English  farmer^  and  putting  his  dead  capital  into 
activity.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  practised  in  very  productive 
'pkrts  of  the  island,  particularly  in  Lincolnshire,  that  th^  merchants 
JEictually  bought  the  crops  on  the  ground,  and  advanced  the  greater 
jpartof  the  money  which  was  employed  to  produce  it:  the  far- 
mer in  fact  working  j^ro  tdnto  upon  the  merjchant's  (Capital. 
'  'From  the  time  of  the  peace,  and  ever  since  die  introduction  of 
ttte  Corn  Act,  all  the  speculations  in  English  grain  have  ceased^  aiQud 
t!ie  capitals  which  heretofore  used  to  be  invested  therein,  have  ev.er 
since  been  employed,  and  even  to  an, increased  extent,  in  the  pur^ 
chase  in  store  of  foreign  grain.  The  reason  is  as  obvious  as  ihfi 
fact  is  undeniable.  If  foreign  wheat  can  be  purchased  at  SO  shil- 
'tings  a  quarter,  who  can  doubt  whether  it  is  not  abetter  speculatipn 
to  invest  money  in  it  at  that  price,  ^ith  the  prospect  ot  selling^  it 
in  the  English  market  at  47.  or  upwards  per  quarter  ;r  than  to 
puy  wheat  of  our  own  growth  at  the  current  market  price,  with  as 
great  or  perhaps  a  greater  chance  of  its  falling  than  rising  i 

Admitting  that  the  opening  of  the  ports  may  not  happen  foe  a 
year  or  two  years,  the  difference  of  price  will  abundantly  compen- 
sate, wben  it  shall  happen,  for  the  intermediate  expense  and  even 
hazard  of  keeping.     That  such  is  actually  the  opinion  and  coufi- 
''dcnce  of  the  speculators,  is  undeniably  proved  by  the  fact,  that^il 
'  'ttieir  capitals  are  invested  in  foreign,  ana  none  in  home-grown  q&rn. 

Need  it  then  be  debated  or  even  asked)  whether  the  warehousing 
system  is  advantageous  or  prejuditial  to  agriculture ;  the  vital  in- 
terest of  the  community  ?  To  demonstrate  the  solution  of  the 
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question^  we  need  only  trace  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
facts. above  stated,  viz.  the  withdrawing  of  the  mercantile  capital 
from  the  home,  and  transferring  it  to  the  foreign  market. 
To  the  English  farmer  they  are  these : 

lst«  The  unavoidable  depression  of  price  caused  by  the  absence 
of  all  the  great  customers  from  the  market. 

2nd.  The  consequent  destruction  of  the  credit  of  the  lesser  far- 
mers with  the  country  bankers  and  the  mercjiants. 

3rd.  The  tying  up  his  hands,  and  either  wholly  disabling  him,  or 
crippling  his  operations  by  leaving  his  diminished  capital  a  dead 
weight  on  his  hands ;  or  driving  him  to  part  with  his  produce  at 
whatever  ruinous  price  it  will  yield,  and  thereby,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  season,  producing  additional  depression  on  the  market. 

4lh.  The  diminution  of  the  value  and  contraction  of  the  employ- 
ment of  labor,  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  farmer's  povcrqr 
and  distress ;  and  the  consequent  augmentation  of  that  distress  by 
the  spread  of  pauperism,  and  the  ruinous  swelling  of  the  poor  rates, 
^th.^  The  depression  of  the  spirits  of  the  farmer,  and  the  constant 
<  state  of  uneasy  apprehension  uuder  which  he  carries  on  his  culti- 
vation, seeing  nothmg  but  ruin  before  him ;  whether  he  looks  to  a 
'  season  of  plenty,  or  a  season  of  deficiency.     For  if  the  crop  shall 
'  be  plentiful,  it  will  be  worth  little  or  nothing ;  and  if  tb^re  should 
be  a  scanty  crop,  the  price  would  rise  so  high  as  to  open  the 
ports ;  and  in  that  case  he  can  look  to  no  compensation  iu  price  for 
'  the  deficiency  of  the  quantity  of  his  produce ;  and  the  very  dispi- 
.  riting  prospect  makes  ihim  view  with  fear  instead  of  hope  the  ele- 
vation of  the  market  price;  and  impels  him  to  sell  below   the 
opening  price,  rather  than  run  the  hazard  of  waiting  for  the  effect 
of  the  inundation  of  foreign  grain. 

This  cause  alone  must  go  far  to  keep  down  the  price ;  and  would 
probably  long  protract  if  not  prevent  the  opening,  was  it  not  in  the 
power  of  the  great  capitalists  to  effect  it  almost  at  any  time  by  their 
operations.  We  have  seen,  in  a  recent  instance,  how  easy  a  matter 
it  was  to  effect  this,  under  the  Act  as  it  now  stands. 

If  alh  these  disadvantages  to  the  agriculture  of  this  country  arise 
from  the  warehousing  system,  corresponding  benefits,  the  exact 
converse  of  each  of  those  disadvantages,  must  arise  to  the  cultiva- 
tors of  those  countries,  in  whose  produce  those  great  capitals  are 
invested,  which  are  withdrawn  from  the  home,  and  employed  in 
foreign  grain. 

The  immense  mass  of  foreign  com  now  under  lock  in  this  coun- 
try, and  warehoused  or  held  in  store  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
was  so  much  dead  capital  when  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign  farmer,  of 
wbich  he  is  now  eased ;  and  its  price  becomes  an  active  one,  and 
his  power  of  cultivation  and  re-production  is  accordingly   aug- 
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niented  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  the  English  farmer  is. 
oppressed  by  the  leaving  of  his  inactive  capital  on  his  hands.  Thus 
the  foreign  farmer  enjoys  the  Benefit  of  that  capital/  whoso  absence 
is  the  cause  of  the  suffering  of  the  English,  farmer. 

To  the  candid  and  practical  reasoner  we  would  put  these  ques- 
tions : — 

1st.  Was  not  the  warehoused  corn  a  dead  capital  on  the  hands 
of  the  foreign  grower  ? 

2nd.  Does  it  not  continue  a  dead  capital  while  under  lock  ? 
3rd.  Is  not  the  money  given  for  it  by  the  speculator  active  capi- 
tal in  the  hands  of  the  seller,  and  put  into  a  course  of  circulation 
through  the  agriculture  and  trade  of  this  country  ? 

4tb.  Was  it  not  therefore  an  exchange  of  a  dead  for  a  living  capi- 
tal— the  latter  active  abroad  and  the  former  sleeping  at  home  ;  and 
while  it  does  so,  is  it  not  the  same  with  reference  to  the  British 
agricultural  community  as  if  it  were  non-existent  ? 

5th.  Would  not  the  capitals  so  sunk  in  foreign,  have  been  invested 
in  home  produce,  (had  the  former  been  excluded  from  our.  ports) 
and  passed  by  the  hands  of  the  former  through  agriculture  into  trade 
and  general  circulation  in  this  country  ?  And  can  it  be  maintained 
that  more  than  a  portion  of  it  comes  back  from  the  foreign  coun- 
tries, through  which  it  is  put  in  circulation,  in  return  for  our  ma- 
nufactures ?  Is  not  then  the  kingdom  enriching  the  foreign  farmer 
and  the  traders,  at  the  expense  of  the  English  ;  and  is  it  not  propor- 
tionably  impoverished  by  every  repetition  of  those  transactions  ? 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  only  gainers  on  this  side  of  the  water 
are  the  speculators  and  importers  i  and  is  it  fit  that  the  well-being 
and  happiness  of  the  country,  nay,  its  very  existence,  should  be  sa- 
crificed, or  even  hazarded,  for  the  emolument  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  individuals  r 

It  is  far  from  improbable,  that  had  there  been  ne  Corn  Act,  the 
condition  of  the  agriculture  of  these  kingdoms  would  have  been 
better  than  it  is,  nay,  that  the  operation  of  that  Act  is  a  prbcipal 
cause  of  its  existing  distress. 

This  opinion  is  grounded  on  the  following  considerations. 
The  great  influx  of  foreign  corn  after  the  peace,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  Com  Bill,  was  occasioned  by  the  sudden  great  change  of 
circumstances,  (produced  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities)  at  a  period 
when  great  quantities  of  corn  were  amassed  in  the  stores  on  the 
Continent,  and  was  of  a  temporary  nature.  Had  there  been  no 
Com  Act,  after  the  first  flood  had  spent  itself,  the  prices  of  English 
and  foreign  corn  would  have  found;  or  gradually  settled  to,  a  level 
or  equilibrium  ;  which  though  it  diminbhed  the  profit,  would  still 
have  left  a  living  price  to  the  English  farmer. 

Had  the  ports  remained  permanentTy  open,  the  prices  of  grain 
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0n  the  Continent  would  have  been  those  of  the  Ei^uh  nwrkct ; 
afnd  it  was  not  less  the  interest  of  the  foreign,  Alan  the  Engluh 
grower^  to  keep  up  the  price.  It  would  also  have  been  equidlj 
the  interest  of  the  importer,  whose  profits  were  also  materially  lie* 
pendent  on  price.  It  "was  therefore  the  obvious  ipterest  of  the 
importers,  under  such  circumstanees,  not  to  overfeed  and  deptets 
the  market ; '  but  to  proportion  the  supply  to  the  demand. 

It  is  true,  the  accession  of  quantity  must  have  had  the  effect,  to 
a  considerable  degree,  to  keep  down'  price,  but  not  below  a  living 
one  to  the  farmer. 

Heavy  as  was  the  influx  at  the  peace,  it  was  the  Cora  BiU 
which  gave  it  its  destructive  force.  By  the  shutting  the  porta  at« 
future  day,  it  forced  the  import  of  all  that  could  be  got  into  then 
befj^re  the  door  was  closed,  and  of  course  precipitated  what 
WouM  otherwise  have  flowed  in  gradually ;  and  it  became  the 
interest  of  the  foreign  grower  to  sell  for  whatever  be  could  geC 
But  if  there  was  no  prospect  of  exclusion,  he  woiild  have  held 
back,  as  long  as  his  circumstances  would  allow,  for  the  best  price* 
^nd  the  speculator,  or  merchant,  taking  his  place  with  a  capital 
which  would  enable  him  to  wait,  would  have  had  the  same  policy. 

It  being  the  common  interest  of  all,  not  to  depress  the  market, 
the  importing  merchants  would  have  regulated  their  speculations 
accordingly,  and  by  degrees  the  foreign  growers  would  have  adapts 
ed  their  cultivation  to  the  English  demand,  which  would  have  been 
that  of  the  supply  of  the  deficiency  of  its  own"  growth.     The  fo- 

Ieign  supply  would  probably  have  tended  to  discourage  and  dinsiii- 
sh  that  growth,  which  had,  during  the  war,  been  forced  by  high 
prices ;  but  whenever  that  should  have  so  decreased,  as  to  produce 
l^carcity,  price  would  rise  accordingly,  and  agriculture  would  re-^ 
vive.  If  a  scarcity  were  to  happen,  no  foreign  supply  could  satisfy 
it.  Great,  undoubtedly,  would  have  been  the  advantage  of  the 
foreign  grower,  to  whom  a  low  price  to  the  English  farmer 
would  have  been  a  high  price ;  but  the  profit  would  have  reached 
the  grower,  and  not  gone  into  the  pocket  of  the  speculator. 

It  is  the  operation  of  die  Cora  Bill  which  gives  -him  plij. 
While  the  ports  are  shut,  the  foreign  grower's  stock  lies  a  dead 
weight  upon  his  hMids,  and  his  want  of  capital  obliges  him  to  part 
iirithit:  he  cannot  afford  to  Wait  the  chance  of  their  opening  at 
som^  future  day.  The  price  in  the  English  market  is  no  price  to 
bim ;  he  of  course  looks  every  way  for  making  the  most  of  bis 
stock ;  and  for  what  meets  no  demand  on  the  Continent,,  the 
English  speculator  is  his  only  customer ;  he  therefore  has  it  on 
auch  terms  ^  he  calculates  will  indemnify  him  for  holdinjg  it, 
while  waiting  the  chance  of  tiie  opening  of  the  ports,  or  tbe  ^tnre 
fjisposal  of  it  in  other  countries.     In  proportion  to  the  length  of 
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(JIM.  thfi  |w>rti  remain*  sbut^  ^U  be  the  ^d^gi^e  of  •  accoipuInliQi^ 
iPi4  tfae.depcessiQip  o^ price  tp  the  foreign  grower^  and^oo  the  q^^ 
im^t  ^^  kooi^ledg^  wid.difead  of  tbM  a^cumulatioQ^  and  of  i^ 
utol^tjnflux.on.tbe  opening  of  the  portis^. keep  do^n  the  priqe  q£ 
ihie  Jingliah  •  market  below  Ae  Q|>e(ning  limits.  Thi^a,  the.  fofei^^  ' 
fintO^r^  u  ho  cannot  afford  to.  ho)d  hia  graiui  is  no  1^99  a  antf^rer 
by  the  Act,  than  the  Engfiili  farmer ;  aiid  ,the  speculator,  ly.Ub  ajl 
the  hazard  he  runs,  ia  the  only  gainer. 

The  rate  at  which  the  foreign  grower  now  sella  his  coroi  radier 
than  keep  it  in  hand,  is  a  clear  proof  diat  it  would  equally  come 
fato  the  English  market  loaded  with  the  proposed  duty^  as  it 
would  do  if  there  were  no  duty.  Tlie  duty  would  leave  him  an 
fi^isal  profit  as  the  English  farmer ;  the  duty  would  be  kept  and 
carcniated  within  the  kingdom.  The  single  difference  of  there 
being  a  duty,  an^  no  duty,  M'ould  be,  that  in  the  one  case  its 
amomit  would  be  circulated  here,  in  the  other  it  would  gratuitously 
go  into  the  pockets  of  the  foreign  grower,  and  be  circulated  in  the 
country  in  which  he  resides. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  it  will  follow  : 

Ist.  That  the  Corn  Act  itself  has  been,  and  is,  a  principal  cause 
of  the  existing  distress. 

^  find.  That  its  total  repeal  would  be  preferable  to    its   con- 
tinuance. 

Srd.  .That  if  repealed,  the  probable  consequence  would  be,  that 
the  price  of  English  and  foreign  grain  would  find  an  equilibrium, 
irbidi,  though  bearing  bard  on  the  English  grower,  would  still 
leave  a  living  price ;  while  it  would  yield  enormous  profit  to  the 
foreign  farmer. 

4th.  That  if  the  proposed  duty  were  imposed,  the  foreign  grain 
would  equally  find  its  way  into  the  English  market,  but  not  in  such 
overwhelming  quantities  ;  because,  loaded  with  the  duty,  it  would 
still  yield  the  grower  a  profit  equal  to  that  of  the  English  fanper; 
and  the  duty  would  be  clear  gain  to  the  revenue  and  the  country. 

5th.  That  the  total  repeal,  or  the  imposition  of  the  proposed 
duty,  would  equally  put  an  end  to  the  violent  fluctuations,  and 
sudden  influxes,  to  which  the  alternate  shutting  and  opening  of  th^ 
ports  give  rise^  and,  as  the  price  of  the  Enghsb  market  would  be 
that  of  the  foreign  corn,  the  English  merchants  would  have  no 
temptation  to  hold  that  in  store  in  preference  to  English  com,  and 
consequently  their  capitals  would  be  employed  and  circulated,  to 
a  great  degree,  if  not  wholl^^,  on  this  instead  of  the  other  side  of  the 
water. 

The  plain  result,  therefore,  of  all  these  considerations  appears 
to  be>  that  tl^e  expedient  best  adapted  to  restore  agriculture  to  its 
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proper  eooditioo,  without  hazard  of  any  iiniirious  oonaeqveiioe  to 
trade  or  the  general  wel£are|  Uf  the  repeal  of  dM  present  Com 
Law,  and  the  throwing  the  ports  |>ermaneiitly  open  to  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  produce  of  all  kinds,  subject  to  such  a  duty  as 
shall  leave  to  the  foreim  farmer  an  equal  profit  to  that  enjoyed  by 
the  English  fanner;  placing  them  on  a  kVel,  m  the  cost  at  whkh 
they  would  bring  thor  corn  into  the  market. 
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SOM£  PASSAGES  IN  SCRIPTURE 


EILATIVC  TO 


MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE; 

WITH  RKPBRBNCB  TO  THB  PAMPHLET   UNDER  THAT 
TITLE  IN  NO.  XXXIY. 


''  Servetor  ad  imum 
Qiwlis  ab  incepto  processerit.^ 


ORIGINAL. 
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1821. 
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FURTHER 

REMARKS 


ON 


MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE. 


At  first  sight  thtre  is  the  appeanmce  of  discordmnce  betweeo  the 
MMsm  in  the  5di  and  19th  of  St  Matthew  and  the  passages  la 
^t*  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  respecting  Divorce:  the  two  (brtner  aoak^ 
iDg  an  exception  of  fonycatian:;  the  two  latter  making  no  sudi 
exception^  But  on  an  attentive  consideration,  the  passages  appear 
Id  be  reconcileable  with  each  other;  and  the  inference  to  be  dnwn 
froB  all  of  then  taken  together  is,  that  die  contract  of  marriage  is 
indissoluble.  The  proposition  affirmed  in  the  5th  of  St.  Matdiew 
is,  that  ^*  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  for  the  cause 
of  fornication,  causeth  her  to  commit  adultery ;  and  whosoever  shall 
nutfry  her  that  is  divorced  committeth  adultery.''  In  the  19th  the 
proposition  is,  that  *^  a  husband  patting  «way  his  wife,  except  for 
the  cause  of  fornication,  and  marryipg  another,  commits  adultery; 
«nd  whosoever  marrieth  her  (hat  is  put  away  committeth  adultery  .'^ 
In  the  ]Qth  of  St.  Mark  is  the  same  affirmation,  without  the  ex- 
ception, but  with  the  addition,  that ''  if  a  woman  shall  put  away  her 
husband  and  be  married  to  anotlier,  she  committeth  adultery/'  In 
the  16th  of  St.  Luke  die  aflbtm/liott  is  the  same  as  in  the  19th  of 
^  St.  Matthew,  saring  that  there  is  no  exception  of  the  cause  of  for- 
nication. The  apparent  difference  of  the  passages  is,  that  the  two 
former  seem  to  affi>rd  an  inference  that. fornication  is  mi  allowdbJe 
cause  of  divorce,  and  that  in  the  latter  it  is  forbidden  absolutely 
without  any  exception.  To  understand  the  passages  aright^  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  imt  Safvioar  is  not  laying  down  or  pro» 
mulgating  any  new  law,  or  abrogating  or  altering  the  existing  Mo* 
saic  law;  he  merely  points  out  and  forewarns  his  hearers  of  the 
real  crimes  they  would  fall  infio  ly  putting  away,  their  wives,  whieh 
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the  law  in  certain  cases  was  supposed  to  allow.    71ieiie  crhnes  are 
enumenited  in  the  sereral  passages,  and  are  as  follow :  ^l 

Ist.  Causing  the  wife  put  away  to  commit  adtiltery,  i.  e.  by' ex- 
posing her  to  the  eogaging  in  a  second  marriage. 

2nd.  The  commitment  of  adultery  by  the  husband  himsdf  by  a 
second  marriage. 

5rd.  The  commitment  of  iadultery  by  the  second  husbsknd,  in  the 
marriage  of  the  divorced  Moman. 

4th.  The  adultery  of  a  woman  patting  away  her  husband,  and 
making  a  second  marriage.* 

There  is  still  another  party  who  may  be  drawn  into  adultery ; 
tiz.  the  second  wife  of  the  husband  who  is  particeps  criminisp  or 
becomes  an  adultress.  It  is  to  be  further  remiirkied,  that  the  crime 
is  not  described  to  be  completed  in  the  simply  putting  away,  bill 
m  the  second  marriage  of  either  party.  The  liberty  of  puttit^ 
away  is  not  expressly  denied ;  but  the  use  of  it  is  condemned,  ^ 
contrary  to  the  original  institution  of  marriage,  and  aB  leading  and 
tempting  to  the  commission  of  heinolis  crimes:  Christ  does  riot 
^y,  that  whosoever  puttelb  away  his  wife  is  guilty  of  a'  breadrof 
Ae  law;  but  that  he  exposes  bis  wife  and  hmoiself  to  the  t^raptitibd 
td  commit  adultery  in  second  marriages,  add'  to  draw  olhera'  into 
the  same  crime.  The  question  novr  arises  upon  the  meaning  of  tUe 
exception,  and  how  far  it  operates;  As  the  proposition  affirms,  tfatft 
whoever  puts  away  his  wife  causes  hef  fo  coniniit  aduhery,  so'  tHk 
exception  is  a  negation  of  it  in  the  case  excepted;  and  therefore  tk 
putting  away  a  wife  guilty  of  fohiication,  andmaitying  anotbei*,  h 
^  lM  the  commitment  of  lidultery.  Ho^  dien  are  the  passages*  cofll- 
taining  die  exception,  to  consist  with  fhose  ^hich  make  tfab  affinfnr- 
ttoh  without  it,  and  therefore  absolutely?  Is  not  this  af  6ontr«dictiofi  ? 
Whether  it  is  or  not,  depends  on  the  construction  of  tb€  ilrord'fb^- 
nication. 

^at  fornication  must  bear  a  distinct  meaning  A'om  that  of  Ae 
word  adultery,  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  before  observed  It 
is  a  crime  which  married  persokiA  cannot  coiAmit ;  it  is  the  iD!6it 
Intercourse  of  unmarried  pe^sohs ;  if  either  H  married,  iti^  adidilii^ 
iU  both.  From  hence  it  necess)Arily  follows,  Aat  if  a  wife  hail  Min 
^ilty  of  fornication,  the  commitment  of  the  fact  must  hav^  bMh 
antecedent  to  the  marriage.  This  would  vitiate  the  malri^e  Itf' 
VTtifitto,  for  by  the  fi^nd  of  Dente^ttomy,  28,  ^9,  tf  ft  nian  fa^  wilff  a 
virgin  not  betrothed,  she  was  to  be  his  wife,  and  he  might  not  fitt 
her  away  all  his  days ;  consequently,  being  die  wife  of  the  nMA  wiM> 
d^batlched  her,  she  could  iiot  b^  the  wife  of  tb^  miftt  ib  whom  He 

.  ^  The  liberty  of  a  wife  putting  aw^y  a^  hifsbaod  in  any  cate,  does  o!ot 
amMBar  to  have  heeu  allowed  |fy  any  law  m  the  Pratat^uch.  It  probably 
wSSbsverthei^si^ practised  vHmm  k^Kottt^ 6f  the  ttl^ft  of  tkiri^ 
mud.  V 
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was  aubsequendj  married.  .  It  is  a  corollary,  that  not  only  might 
die  husband  lawfully  put  her  away^  but  in  so  doing  he  could  not 
subject  himself  to  the  crime  of  adultery  in  marrying  another,  nor 
cpuld  he  be  the  cause  of  adultery  in  the  wife  by  any  subsequent 
marriage  she  might  enter  into.  The  exception/  therefore,  is  recon- 
cileable  to,  and  is  consistent  with,  those  passages  wherein  it  is  oot 
eipressly  contmned:  the  wives  spoken  of  in  the  two  latter  bekig 
understood  to  be  real  and  lawful  wives,  and  the  fornicating  woman 
in  the  former,  not  being  the  real  and  lawful  wife  of  the  husband 
putting  her  away,  he  could  not  be  chargeable,  in  so  doing,  with  the 
crime  of  adultery*  It  is  moreover,  to  be  observed,  tha(  by  the  law 
in  22ttd  Deuteronomy,  a  woman  who  had  lost  her  virginity  be- 
fore marriage  was  to  be  put  to  death.  The  husband  had  therefore 
a  double  ground  to  warrant  his  putting  her  away.  That  it  was  a 
clear  and  justifiable  ground  of  putting  away  is  indisputable,,  from 
the  secret  determination  which  Joseph  had  taken  to. put  Mary 
away,  upon  his  discovery  of  her  pregnancy.  No  guilt  is  imputed 
to  that  intention;  but  bn  the  contrary,  the  message  by  the  angel 
justifies  it,  by  grounding  his  recommendation  not  to  fear  taking  her 
to  wife,  on  the  disclosure  to  him  of  the  fact  that  the  pregnancy  did 
not  proceed  from  the  cause  he  had  supposed,  but  the  operation  of 
.die  Holy  Spirit.  Our  Lord  no  where  admits  the  dissolubility  of 
inarriage  in  any  case  whatsoever ;  all  the  four  passage  are  direct 
denials  of  it.  All  that  the  exception  bears  under  any  consfrucdon 
is,  that  in  the  case  it  puts,  the  husband  will  not  incur  the  guilt  of 
.adultery ;  which  if  the  natural  signification  of  the  word.b  allowed, 
is  free  of  doubt.  This  construction  removes  any  apparent  incour 
sistency  of  our  Lord's  doctrine  with  the  law  in  24th  JDeuteronomy. 
The  word  uncleanness,  in  that  chapter,  may  be  properly  restricted 
.to  the  signification  of  some  bodily  disease,  or  impurity,  or  defect^  or 
other  cause  of  insuperable  disgust  to  the  husband.  If  used  in  this 
sense,  the  liberadon  of  the  parties  from  the  marriage  by  the  putting 
away  and  bill  of  divorce,  may  be  considered  to  be  founded  upon 
the  deception  practised  on  the  husband,  by  the  concealment  of  the 
cause  of  disgust  till  the  discovery  in  the  marriage  bed ;  and  allow- 
ing such  deception  as  a  just  ground  of  rendering  the  marriage  void 
ab  initio.  "Whedier  in  the  use  of  the  word  fornication  our  Lord 
refers  to  this  law  or  not,  may  be  questionable  ;  but  the  conclusion 
will  be  the  same,  because  in  either  case  the  marriage  was  originally 
invalid. 

It  is  possible,  that  in  ihe  term  fornication  he  might  include  the 
.  uncleanness  contemplated  in  the  law,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  sup- 
pose that  Moses  meant,  in  the  term  uncleanness,  to  describe  forni- 
cation.    Because  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  he  meant  to  give  a 
woman,  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime  which  subjected  her  to  c«- 
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pital  punishment^  a  qualification,  by  bill  of  divorce,  to  maity  again. 
Our  Lord  throughout  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  illustrates  the'  new 
principle,  as'M^ell  as  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  his  doctrines,  by 
placmg  his  precepts  in  contrast  with  the  particular  laws  he  quoted 
or  refers  to.  The  Law  was,  in  its  moral  and  political  branch)  given 
for  the  government  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  and  to  regulate  the 

•  outward  conduct  of  its  individuals  towards  its  supreme  governor, 
as  well  as  towards  each  other;  enforcing- its  injunctions  by  punish- 
ments of  extreme  severity.  So  long  as  his  outward  conduct  diti 
not  infringe  the  letter  of  the  Law,  or  no  breach  of  it  could  be 
proved  against  him,  the  individual  might  harbour  the  most  wicked 
thoughts  and  designs,  and  be  guilty  of  the  most  vicious  secret^  prac- 
tices; nay,  like  the  Pharisees,  he  might  hypocritically,  by  an  out- 
ward appearance  of  punctilious  observance  of  the  letter  of  tfae'Law, 
claim  credit  for  superior  sanctity  of  character.  The  ruling  princi- 
ple of  obedience  to  the  Law,  was  fear  of  its  vengeance  and  peoaltiea. 
The  new  principle  of  thought  and  action  our  Lord  promulgated, 
was  that  of  love.    He  ascended  to  and  purified  the  fountain  head 

■  of  the  stream,  and  in  lieu  of  a  slavish  and  cautious  compliance  with 
the  legal  prohibitions  and  injunctions,  he  seeks  to  create  an  active 

-  impulse  in  a  contrary  direction;  substituting,  as  the  ruling  motive, 
the  noble  desire  of  doing  good  for  the  base  fear  of  doing  evil,  and 
extinguishing  every  thought  and  inclination  to  the  latter  in  its  birdi. 
Thus,  while  the  Law  can  reach  no  further  than  die  regulation  of  the 
outward  conduct,  his  precepts  take  their  root  in  and  regulate  the 

.  seat  of  thought  and  origin  of  action,  the  heart.  All  his  injiidctiona 
ore  calculated  to  excite  voluntary  movements,  to  inflame  die  mind 
with  the  love  of  virtue,  and  impel  it  to  active  benevolence,  not 

•  from  fear,  but  of  its  free  choice  and  as  its  ruling  passion.  All  hia 
subjects  he  invites  to  be,  and  seeks  to  make  free  men ;  instead  of 

'  being,  as  heretofore,  the  slaves  of  sin  and  die  terrors  of  the  Law. 
His  soldiers  are  all  to  be  volunteers,  and  their  distinctive  badge  is 
zeal  for  good  works.  To  them  may  be  applied  the  poet's  line : 
''  Oderunt  peccare  boni  virtutis  amore,''  and  not  ''  poense  timore.'' 
Our  Lord's  design  was  to  restdre,  or  rather  recreate  the  divine 
image  io  tiie  soul  of  man ;  and  the  soul,  thus  renewed,  must  be  full 
fraught  with  love  and  admiration,  and  imbued  with  a  taste  for  and 
a  desire  of  imitation  of  the  divine  perfections.     Our  Lord,  in  his 

'  discourse  on  the  Mount,  after  describing  in  the  beatitudes  the  dis- 
positions of  mind  and  heart,  which  are  to  qualify  for  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven,  and  declaring  that  he  came  not  to  destroy  but  fulfil  the 
Law,  (i.  e.  as  well  in  its  prophetic  signification  as  in  exact  confpr- 
mity  to  its  precepts  in  principle  and  conduct,)  and  that  the  righteous- 
ness of  his  disciples  must  be  of  a  different  character  from  that  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  (the  whole  of  which  consitted  in  a  scni- 
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p|dgsPs.obiervittice  of  its  ceremonial  part->  i^hilc  they  allowed  tlifom* 

j^es  to  neglect  or  .violate  the  true  meaning  of  its  moral  injuao* 

Pf^nni  conforming  to  its  letter  while  they  evaded  its  spirit,)  proceeds 

|a  delineate  the  conduct  he  prescribes  to  bis  jfollowers,  by  quoting' 

^as  for  example,)  some  particular  legal  precepts,  partly  from  tbe 

J(4[ojBaic .  code  aad  partly  £rom  the  traditional  code^  (hejd  of  equal 

loitbonty  by  the,  Jewish  doctors,  and  particularly  the  Scribes  and 

^luiriseesi,)  and  placing  in  contrast  with  the  severity  of  their  justice, 

the  mild  and  benevolent  ^system  of  conduct  he  sought  to  inctijcate? 

.^  conduct  not  only  fulfilling  or  conforming  to  the  letter,  but  pm^u- 

*f9g  a  cour.se  the  opposite  to  that  the  Law  was  designed  to  restrain ; 

and.  not. merely  avoiding  the  virrong  or  offence  prohibitedt  but  ex- 

tu(iguishiiig  the  6rst  movements  of  any  thought  pointing  towards  the 

con^mission  of  it.     Tljie  Law  prescribes  the  line  drawn  by  justice, 

diiMqriminati^g  tbe  boundary  between  right  and  wrong,  and  not  to 

pq  oxeratepped  with  impunity^    Our  Lord's  injunction  to  bis  dtsct* 

|4(ps  is,  not  to  content  themselves  with  not  trespassing  beyond  or 

\l^f^  ^pproa^ing  that  line,  but  to  seek*  and  practise  the  contrary 

rpf^ncb^tsoever.it  prohibits.    Thus  he  quotes.the  Law:  "  ThdU  Atit 

.ji>ptkijil/'yiud  whosoever, shall  kill  shall  deserve  to  be  punished  with 

4he  judgments     He  preaches  in  opposition,  an  abstinence  from 

^9^er»  .even  Co  the  utterance  of  .words  which  tend  to  generate  the 

.^qse,of  ity  and  aAu;nlipuited  forgiveness  of  injuries.     *^  JBut  I  ^j 

.upto.  ji^  U)at  whosoevei;  shall  be.  angry  with  his  brother,  sltall  dd" 

$ierve  to  be  punished  by  the  judgment;*  that  whosoever  shall  s^y 

,  !^apa  to  his  brother,  shall,  deserve  to  be  punished  J>y  the  council 

(p9^aivng.  the  council  of  75  persons,  or  Sanhedrim);  and  who|oever 

.  spall,  say*  Thou  fuol,  shall  deserve  hell  fire:''^  and   he   restrains 

the  offering  the  gift  upon  God's  altar  till  the  party  has  made^riB* 

conciliation  with  his   brother.     In  quoting   the  commandm^t^ 

''  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,"  he  subjoins,  **  But  I  say  unto 

yQU,  that  whosoever  lopketh  upon  a  woman  with  >n  ^JQ  of  cpncupis- 

cence,.hath.9dready  committed  adultery  in  his  heart :^, and. then,  by. 

the!  figure  of  pulliug  out  an  eye  find  cutting  o.ff  a  right,  hand,  he 

.;recQm<neuds  the  forcible  and  absolute  extirpation  of  every  e>il 

indioation,  ^r   the  strangling  it  in  its  very  ,birth  or,  conception. 

,  jfle  then,  in.  the  same  strain,,  quotes  the  saying,  that.  ^'  whosoever 

^M  put  a^ay  his  wife,  let  him  give  her  a  bill  of  divorce/' '     **  Ehlt 

I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  sfaajll  put  away  his  wife,  saying  for  the 

\  The  judgmsD^  here  referred  to,  is  understood  to  be  that  of  the  council 
in  each  lowo,  consisting  of  S3  persons. 

*'  Tlie  language  of  this  quotation  is  from  the  Vulgate. 

*  The  introductory  vrords  used  in  quoting  this  sentence  are,  **  It  hath 
.  haen;  ssid,^  as  ta  ethers :  **  Ye  have  heard  it  hath  been  said  to  thobc  of 
^Id;?  the  fotmcv  pmhahly  reHer  to  the  tiioditions,'  the  lacier  to  the  Lkw. 
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cmuB  of  fcvnicstbii^  osuidlihbertocanmttadidterjr^aiiS.wlMM^ 
eftr  stadl  OMtfrj  htr  that  is  divorced  comattttethra^ulUrj/'  Mmd* 
ift|(  on  the  tania  principle,  Chtt  a  mm  was  gnikj  of  ^  cHme'of 
^daltery,  who  looked  on  a  woman  widixn  adolterottt  eje*  So  Jw 
who  availed  himself  of  the  permissioo  inpractice,  aadimder  eokr 
•of  the  precept  of  Moses^  to  put  away  h&  wife;  though  he  thdnld 
give  his  discarded'wife  a  bill  ofdivoive;  jet^  inj^rd  consdeutUt  he 
caused  her  to  commit  adultery  in  marrying  again^vand  the  husband 
would  be  ffuilty  of  the  same  crime  who  should  manry^her:  andvlhis 
(as  be  explains  in  the  i9th  ohap.)t  by  reason  of  Ae  .indissdulnlity 
-of  marriage,  by  the  lawof  God  pronovoced  on  the  creatson  a! 
'man;  although  Moses,  for  the  hardness  of  the  hearts  of  the  Jtmu, 
had  permitted  a  dispensation  from  its  4>hsemmce  io  the  case  pol^n 
•the  e4th  Deuteronomy.  Implying,  that  though  he  might  plead 
that  permission  before  an  earthly  tribunal  inhisdefisnce,  andacseen 
lumself  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Liw,  it^onldnot  excnsaJiim 
'at  the  bar  of  his  own  eoascitnce,  or  at) that  tribunal  >where  :^ 
'•ecrets  of  all  hearts  shall beopaned.  A^ to  tfae.eaoaption  of.itbe 
ease  of  fornication,  if  the  reason  of  it  before  assignedis  well-fiaimd- 
€d,  its  introduction  barmonisea  witb  tbe  spirit  of  his  dpctria»,;and 
remoTes  all  appearance  of  inconsistency.  If.  the  auuiiage:was  mid 
by  reason  of  the  anterior  KcenlieastinlarciHifse,  in  Ina  putting  ;ber 
<4iwayiAe  husband  wouM  notincur  or'be:tka.oauie.o{:the  criara'Of 

-  sriultery,  in  Jbro  consdeffiia^  morethan  hefwoukliby  the  Law.  -  * 

* » 
Remarki  on  the  Conversation  with  the  Pharisees  and  UHseipks, 
as  related  in  the  l9ihofSi.  Matthew  mndlOih^f  St.  Mark. 

Both  passagea^appear  to>b^  int^pd^.Tto^  detcnibe  one>an^'|jtie 
\aame  transaction^  but  the  two  rdations  differ  in  essential. partii^u- 
lara.  ..... 

^   In  both  it  is  stated,  that  the  Pbarise<Bi54Mihjed  thai  qaestioii,  tamp^- 
^  ing  our  Lord:  i.  e.  with  intent  to  draw  from  him  an  answer  that 
would  entrap  Mm* 

They  probably  bad* heard  of  his  saying,  coneemiag  the.pnttiDg 

away  of  a  wife,  in  his  lermon  on  the  Mount,  and  considered  it  4,0 

,  i^Boum  to  a  denial  of  thel  law  or  prei;ept  of  Moses  in  die  £4th 

-  ^bap.  of  Deuteronon^y,  of  which  there  had  been  so^m^ny  iatefp^e- 
f'  tations;  and  that  whatsover  answer  he  should  give  would  draw,i>n 

faim  an  evil  or  unpleasant  consequence.    If  his  doctrina  amounted 

to  a  denial  or  direct  confriE^diction  of  die  Law,  it  would  expose  him 

Mto  capital  punishment;  jf  itput  a^strict  coi»i|ui€tion  QVrJhe  Law^  it 

"^iaonUvob  iiim  of  hisrpppiilaffity  ^yrrd^rivingTidie.pjfW    <*i^^ 

fMMIeg^;  then  and  long  in  common/piMticei'of  pnttsnjpawayiheir 
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-  wives  Ai  libitum;  and  if  lie  adopted  that .  cotmttne&am^,  be  wooM 
-offend  tbe  sects,  who  held  it  to  be  allowed  in  certaiii  apociSed 
cases,  or  for  infiBmoos  conduct  ody :  bujt  his  answer  kept  hui  clear 
of  each  of  these-^nares,  and  the  aim  of  the  Phariaees  apfaya  to 
have  been  completely  defeated. 

The  question  of:  the  Pharisees  is  differendy  put  in  the  two  passages. 

In  St.  Matthew  thj^  question  is,  *'  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  pat 
.  away  his  wife  for  every  cause  f "  (in  the  Vulgate  the  wOrds  aire,  <*  for 

« any  cause  whatever^')'  ' 

In  St.  Mark — '^  Is  itiawfiil  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  ?"  • 
•  The  two  questions  are  of  very  different  import.  The  oo«  en- 
quires, whether  a  man  has  an  unlimited  liberty  to  put  away  his 
wife,  i.e.'for  every  cause,  or  for  any  cause  whateMer.  The  other, 
whether  he  has  liberty  to  put  her  away  at  all  i  or  an  uiy  ci^^  or 

i  for  any.  cause' whatever  ? 

In  St  Matthew,  Christ  begins  his  answer  by  introducmg  Ibe 

'  passage  from  Genesis,  byway.of  quotation;  whether  thejf  luud  90t 
read  it:  adding,  as  his  own  .commentary,  the  condluatve  lofei^eBoe 

'fr<Hn    it,   viz.  ^<  Those  whom  God   Imth.  joined  together,    let 

,  not  man  put  asunder;'' which  being  a  selfrcvident  and  U04^ni- 
able  conclusioui  could  not  be  laid  hold  of  orexcepted:to,  otherwise 

*  than  by  plaeing  in  opposition  to  it  the  precept  of  Moses*  .Why 
then  hath  Moses  commanded- to  put  away  a  wife,  giving  her  a  bill 
of  divorce?  This  Christ  parries  by  observing,  that  it  was  ''be» 
cause  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  that  Moses  permitted  <not 
commanded)  them  to  put  away  their  wives ;  but  it  was  not  so  in  the 
benming/' 

•  in  St.  Mark,  inf  answer  to  their  question,  ''  Is  it  lawful  for  a 
man   to  put  away  his  wife?"    Christ  asks    them   what    Mo- 

'  Be»  commanded  them  i  They  reply,^  **  Moses  hafhr  svAred  a 
man  to  put  away  his  wife  by  giving  a  bill  of  divorefement." 
Jesus  replies  (not  denying  the  generality  of  the  permis- 
sion) '  ^  for  the  hardness  of   your   hearts'  he   hath'  given  you 

^  The  Jews,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  were  so  brutalised  by  givteg 
loose  to  their  pasuons,  that  it  was  by  a  prudent  course,  of  discipline,  only, 
that  they  could  be  brought  under  the  government  of  reason,  and  a  prepa- 
ratory course  of  severity  was  necessary  oefore  they  could  be  induced  to  listen 
lo  its  dictates.  The  nation  God  selected  for  the  eventual  instruction  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  was  accordingly  treated  like  children  under  a  schoolmaster 
and  the  government  of  the  rod.  Moses  was  aoeordinely  appointed  by  God 
to  that  office,  and  with  the  .necessanr  authority  to  lay  down  precevts  for 
their  ^vernment  and  to  punish  for  disobedience.  Among,  the  multitude 
of  vicious  habits  he  had  to  correct,  was  the  cruel  and.  unfeelinjs  one  of 
shaking  off  their  wives  whenever  they  grew  tired  of  them,  treating  them 
only  as  instruments  of  pleasure  or  servitude;  and  this  habit  was  so  rooted, 
thetf  minds  were  so  obstinate,  and  their  hearts  so  hardened  to  the  feelings 
of  humanity,  that  Moses  foresaw  that  it  could  not  be  at  once  put  a  Hep  to, 
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this  cdnnand/'airi  be  then  refere  and  pardy  (ihough  in  different 
worde)  qiiofes  the  passage  in  Genesia,  adding  bis  own  inference  (in 
Ibe  form  of  preeepi)  as  in  St.  Matthew :  and  here,  accordii^  to  St« 
Marky  the  conversation  with  the  Pharisees  ended ;  and  Christ's 
final  opinion  or  declaration  is  by  him  stated  to  have  been  delivered 
to  his  disciples  in  the  house  into  which  he  had  entered  with  them, 
and  eonsequentty  when  the  Pharisees  were  no  longer  present: 
and  to-  have  been  given  in  answer  to  the  enquiry  of  the  discipks, 
who  had  evidently  been  surprised  and  stagge.red  by  a  doctrine  so 
at  variance  with  established  usage,  and  which  went  to  annul  .the 
Law  of  Moses ;  and  it  was  natural  for  them  to  ask  for  explanation 
of  what -appeared  so  difficult  to  understand^  since  it  implied,  that 
the  original  law  of  marriage  still  remained  in  force,  notwithstan- 
ding  the  liberty  of  divorce  granted  by  the  Law  of  Moses. 

But  in  St.  M^ithew^  Christ's  final  sentence  or  opinion  is  ad- 
dressed to^  and  a  continnation  of  the  conversation  with  the  Pha- 
risees. The  diiSerence  of  the  terms  in  which  the  opinion  is 
expiessed  need  not  be  here  repeated. 

Eidier  these  narratives  cannot  be  relations  of  the  same  transac- 
tion, or  else  one  of  them  must  be  erroneous. 

The  difference  remarked  in  the  ques'tion  of  the  Pharisees,  essen- 
tial as  it  is  in  itself,  is  the  less  material,  since  our  Lord  may  be 
considered  as  having  given  no  direct  or  specific  answer  to  either ; 
and  because^  with  reference  to  his  doctrine,  whether  the  latitude  of 
the  construction  of  the  Law  was  greater  or  less,  was  of  no  conse- 
quence, since  it  forbid  to  his  followers  the  use  of  the  privilege 
altogether. 

But  whether  in  point  of  fact  the  final  op'inion  was  as  stated  by 

without  prsdueiDg  still  worse  consequences;  for  if  they  could  not  get  rid 
of  their  wives  by  fair  means,  they  would  not  scruple  to  do  it  by  foul  ones. 
He  judged  at  therefore  expedient  not  totally  to  prohibit  the  practice,  but  to 
allow  it  under  certain  circumstauces,  and  then  under  a  condition  in  Hblvot  of 
the  dismissed  wife,  by  restoring  her,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  to  her  con- 
'dition  before  marria^,  and  qualifying  her  for  entering  into  another 
maniage.  .This  was  the  meaning  and  intended  effect  of  the  bill  of  di- 
yorceroeut. 

Moses,  in  the  terms  of  hisXaw,  allows  this  proceeding  in  one  specified  case 
only,  the  precise  meaning  of  the  terms  be  used  to  describe  which,  in  after 
times  became  misunderstood,' and  the  subject  of  all  the  variety  of  inteipreta- 
tions  of  the  difierent  schools  of  the  Rabbins;  but  whatever  were  their  ofii- 
.nioos,  t  J le  practice  of  arbitrary  divorce  became  general  and  unlimited,  as 
ap])ear(i  l»v  ttic  prophet  Mulachi,  and  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  langua^  in 
which  our  Savioun  condemns  it.  Moses  seems  to  have  allowed  it  in  one 
case  only.  The  Jews  allowed  it  to  themselves  ad  UbUttm — so  rooted  was  the 
.habit  even  in  our  Savipur'a  time,  that  when  he  wholly  forbid  it  to  those 
who  were  candidates  for  his '  kingdom,  bis  own  disciples  considered  the 
married  state  itself,  under  sudi  a  prohibition,  intolerable. 
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St  Milthew,  a<f<fr^88l<d  to  ihfe  Pbarile<i»,>  bv  'iAm}iei  teewiliAfj  to 
St.  Mark,  td  hh  owti  discipkB  duly,  iifter  fae  and  ttoy  tad  witt^ 
drawn  from  the  pretence  of  the  fdraief }  and  idiatlier  it  was  in  iadt 
ezpret ^d  ih  the  terms  in  iii^iicli  it  iii  dettrribed  by  the  one,  br  fto»e 
narrated  by  the  other,  are  <|ite§tion8  df  fact  materially  dlflbrent,  and 
afibrding  diffeftat  dondiisidm. 

Cbri^a  declaraiiort,  if  adidtessedf  fo.the  Pliarfeees)  will  bear  con- 
tidi^ring  ih  a  different  view^  and  admit  of  a  different  edniitnittida 
from  that  to  be  pnt  upon  it,  if  dlilifer^  to  his  own  diaciples  only: 

If  addressed  to  the  Pharisees,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  pafT  or 
continuation  of  his  answer  to  tbeir  originlal  ^tiestion,  whitfi  iras 
<<  wh^th^r  it  Vrat  taufffuly*  and  not  whether  ft  was  momtj  id  put 
away  a  wife. 

Therefore,  in  answer. to  their  question,  he  referred  to  the  Law  and 
Its  modification-  by  Moses,  and  in  the  whole  of  his  answer  to  their 
^estion,  be  most  be  considered  to  be  declaring  what  was  the  law : 
ttonsequently,  when  he  saya^,  whosoever  shaH  pnt  ani^  his  wife 
add  marry  another. commits  adultery,  (which  was  forbidcren  by  the 
dn;atogue,  and  madle  a  capital  offence  by  the  subsequent  law)  he 
by  necessary  implication  denies  the  validity  of  Ae  precept  of 
looses  in  DetHeronomy,  as  being  cotHrary  hot  onfy  to  die  original 
law,  on  the  creatioi),  butalao  dist  of  the  decalogue  pdnned  t»y  God 
liimsdf.  . 

'^  I^  on  the  other  handi,  hit  declaration  was  addressed  t^  bia*  owa 
'disciples  only,  it  amy  be  construed  to  leave  the  law  of  Deuteronomy 
in  all  iu  Force,  and  wfaetber  the  HberXy  it  gave,  of  putting  away, 
was  limited  or  unlimited,  was  immaterial;  fur  the  new' and  pillw 
morality,  which  was  to  qualiify  for  adhiission  inlo'his  kiiig^odi,  lor* 
bid  any  departure  from  the  osiginal  Law  of  God,,  and  consequently 
any  putting  away  whatsoever;  and  that  from  a  priticipie  of  coiv- 
acience*  fhe  Law  of  Moses,  therefore,,  became  inapplicable  to 
dieatr  whatever  mijght  be  its  construction,  ^r  they  would  never 
nvail  tkemadves  of  it* 

,  When  he  says,  that  the  Kbcrty  vrat  granted  by  that  Law  to  tbe 
.  hard-hearted  only,  and  that  to  prevent  l^eiir  fatting  into  still  ajtealer 
crimes ;  it  followed  by  necessary  inference,  that  his  people  bad  no 
"Mncem  with  i^  aince  hardness  of  heart  alone  was  a  bar  to  admia- 
'ak>n  into  his  kingdom,  for  which  a  kind  anpl  tender  heart  bo  had 
declared  to  be  an  essential  quidificatibOb 

If  the  two  discourses  coiild  be  supposed  to  have  beeo  lieM  at 
different  times^  the  strikinfr  difference  between  them,  in  the  ioser- 
tioo  in  tba  one,  wtd  omisaion  in  die  oAer^  of  the  exceptioai,  might 
adanit  of  another  taplanation,  or  by  poMibility  l>e  otherwise  «c- 
counted  for. 

it  i^  to  be  observed^  Uiat  it  is  inserted  m  St.  Maittbew^  wliere 
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4b«  diac^fiff^  i&  ittt«4  to  b^  lieI4  wkb  the  Pharisees,  aod  is  omit* 
lied  up  SU  Markf  whenun  it  is  a^ted  to  have  passed  ^itli  the 
disciples^     . 

There  was  en  phyioiiis  reason  for  its  insertion  iu  the  former, 
yu.  to  f^vojd  th^  Q^iarge  of  a  tolf  1  denial  of  the  Law  of  Moses, 
of  which  Ibf^  would  iinniediately  have  laid  hold.  The  excreption 
had  evident  reference  to  tliat  Law,  and  the  tenri'Foniicatibn, 
pnibably  wa9  iutended  to  fix  its  true  construction,  whicfi  the 
rbarisees  ifpund  themselves  unprepared  to  disputie,  and  therefore 
departed  in  silence;  it  h^ng  a  different  construction  from  that  0f 
any  of  the  schools  of  the  Doctors  or  Rabbins. 

On  t^  other  barid,  if,  according  to  St.  Mark,  the  part  of  the 
discourse  in  question  was  held  with  his  own  disciples  only,  there 
was  no  need  of  the  same  ci^ution,  or  any  reference  to  the  exception, 
wbi^h,  as  tQ  them,  was  quite  immaterial,  as  they  were  forbid  to 
have  recourse  to  the  La^  in  ques.tion  in  any  case. 

It  must  not' escape  remark^  that  the  quotations  of  the  Law  in- 
both  parages  do  not  accord  with  the  text  6t  Deuteronomy. 

.  li)  St.  Matthew,  ibe  Pharisees  aay^  ^'  Why  then  hath  Moses 
commanded  to  put  a^vfiy  a  wife,  giving  her  a  bill  of  divorce-' 
wentr 

In  Stt  .Mark  :  "  Moses  hath  suffered  a  man  to  put  away  bis 
wife,  giving  ber  a  bill  of  divonpement*' 

Fr<m  both  these  passages  it  would  be  inferred,  that  the  Law 
ellpwed  a  putting  a^ay  qd  Ubilum,  whereas  the  precept  in  Deii- 
Iferonomy  confifies  it  to  the  particular  <;ase  it  states,  as  before  ob- 
served MpQO* 

Cbr^  in  neifber  place  tabes  exception  to  the  correctness  of  fbe 
quotation,  and  but  for  the  exception  above  noticed,  he  appears  to 
have  admitted  by  implication,  that  the  liberty  given  by  the  Law 

waa  imUmited- 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  discrepancy.  The  only  conjec- 
ture that  occurs  to  account  for  it  is,  that  in  the  reference  to  the 
Mosaic  Law,  tliey  spoke  of  it  in  short  and  general  terms,  the 
particulars  being  equally  known  and  understood  on  both  sides;  and 
when  they  said,  is  it  iawiful  to  put  away,  !cc.  they  meant  in  the 
case,  or  on  the  terms  the  Law  presaibes.   . 

Aa  it  is  clears  that  if  the  two  Evangelista  are  considered  to  relate 
the  same  transaction,  one  of  them  must  be  incorrect ;  it  is  desirable 
to  jascertaia  which  of  them  is  to  be  depended  upon  where  they 
differ* 

It  ia  observable,  that  Uie  narrative  of  St.  Matthew  is  the  most 
iuU  and  circumstantial — ^it  reads  like  that  of  a  by-stander  of  what 
be  witnesaed  and  heard ;  that  of  St.  Mark,  as  compared  with  the 
other,  reidl  Tike  the  acooimt  of  one  who  reports  from  the  informa- 
tion of  otheirs :  die  onetcems  to  be  the  testtmoii;  of  an  eye  and  ear- 
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ivkness;  the  other,  is  the  evidence  of  hearsay  :  the  first  is  accord- 
ingly minute  and  particular;  the  other,  shorter,  broken,  or  imper* 
feet,  omitting  some  circumstances  and  varying  others. 

On  the  face  of  the  two  narratives,  that  of  St.  Matthew  bespeaks 
the  greater  credit ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  as  an  Apostle 
he  must  have  been  present,  and  that  St.  Mark,  not  being  an 
Apostle,  but  a  convert  of  St.  Peter,  probably  viras  not  present — 
that  circumstance  strongly  confirms  the  title  of  St.  Matthew  to 
superior^ credit.  St.  Luke,  like  St.  Mark,  was  not^an  Apostle^  and 
composed  his  gospel  from  the  information  of  those  who  wer^ — 
chiefly  St.  Paul. . 

On  this  ground,  therefore,  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  that  the 
facts  were  as  St.  Matthew  states  them/  and  consequently^  that  on 
that  occasion,  as  m'cII  as  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Christ  laid 
down  his  doctrine  with  the  exception  of  the  case  of  fornication. 
On  the^other  hand,  this  inference  is  justifiable  from  the  omission 
of  the  exception  in  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  viz.  .that  they  received 
and  understood,  and  therefore  declared  to  those  churches  or  converts 
to  whom  their. gospels  were  addressed,  and  for  whose  instruction 
they  were  designed,  Christ's  doctrine  to  be — that  Christians  were 
to  hold  marriage  to  be  an  indissoluble  bond,  and  were  in  no  case 
at  liberty  to  put  \heir  wives  away,  or  attempt  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  L^w.  of  Moses.  This  must  be  granted,  because  otherwise 
those  two  Evangelists  must  be  chargeable  with  misleading  their 
different  congregations  of  converts,  by  not  stating  truly  and  cor- 
rectly the  doctrine  they  were  recording,  for  the  future  government 
of  the  Christian  world  to  the  end  of  thne.  It  can  neither  be  be- 
lieved that  they  did  not  understand  the  doctrine  rightly^  or  that 
ibey  did  tiot  record  our  Lord's  true  meaning. 

If  they  did  express  his  true  meaning,  it  follows  that  the  passages 
111  St.  Matthew  had  the  same  mei^ning  and  no  other ;  but  sach  a 
construction  of  St»  Matthew  can  only  be  sustainable  by  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  term  fornication  was  used  in  the  sense  before 
ascribed  to  it. 

It  is  probable,  that  St.  Mark's  gospel  was  of  ulterior  date  to 
that  of  St.  Matthew,  and  that  St.  Luke's  was  a  still  later  period ; 
^  and  it  must  be  beyond  all  doubt,  that  at  the  time  they  wrote,  tbe 
doctrine,  as  they  expressed  it,  must  have  been  the  settled  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  world,  or  at  any  rate,  of  all  the  churches  of  which 
they  were  teachers;  and  it  seems  impossible  to  imaffioe  that  St. 
Matthew  and  they  could  mean  to  express  themselves  or  teach 
di&renlly* 
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I  Remarks.  ON.  St.  John  AND  St.^ Paul* 

.  St.  John  IS  supposed  to  have  written  his  gospel  after  the  pub^ 
lication  of  those  of  the  three  other  Evangelists^  and  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  contents  of  the  latter.  His  gospel  is  therefore  a  rati- 
fication of  the  authority  of  the  others^  and  consequently  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  passages  under  consideration,  ip  St.  Mark^  and  St. 
Luke,  must  have  been  recognised  and  sanctioned  by  him,  as  much 
as  if  be  had  written  them  with  his  own  pen.  And  it  follows^  that 
these  passages,  as  \\%\\  as  those  in  St.  Matthew,  must  equally 
contain  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth »  And  as  truth  is  sin- 
gle, the  real  meaning  in  all  the  passages,  must  in  substance  be  the 
same,  though  expressed  in  different  forms  of  words,  and  thiey  murt 
be  reconcileable  to  each  other.  Consequently  the  exception  in  the 
passages  in  St.  Matthew,  in  its  true  sense,  cannot  be  inconsistent 
with  the  passages  in  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  in  which  it  \n 
omitted ;  which  seems  impossible  by  any  other  construction  than 
^     that  which  has  been  proposed. 

But  there  eught  to  exist,  and  there  must  in  fact  have  existed,  b 
reason  to  be  given,  why  the  exception  appears  in  St.  Matthew, 
and  why  it  does  not  in  the  other  Evangelists. 

Its  introduction  in  St.  Matthew,  and  its  omission  in  St.  Marit 
and  St.  Luke,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  following  circumstances : 
'  St.  Matthew  was  a  Jew,  and  his  gospel  was  addressed  to,  and 
written  in  Judea,  for  the  use  and  instruction  of  the  Jewish  converts. 
It  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  the  language  then  spoken  hi 
Palestine*  throughout  bis  narratives  he  pointedly  refers  to  the 
Jewish  laws  and  customs,  and  notes  the  fulfilment,  by  each  event, 
of  the  types  and  prophecies  more  than  any  other  of  the  sacred 
historians.  As  he,  and  those  whom  he  address^,  were  bom  and 
living  under  the  Law,  it  was  necessary  to  Satisfy  their'  minds  that 
the  doctrine  of  our  Lord  was  not  inconsistent  with,  but  a  fulfil- 
ment of  it,  of  which  he  carefully  records  our  Lord's  own  assurance ; 
consequently,  in  declaring  the  marriage  bond  to  be  indisioluble, 
the  exception  in  the  case  in  which  it  was  allowed  by  the  Law  oif 
Moses,  was,  with  regard  to  the  Jews  living  under  that  Law,'  indis- 
pensable. But  that  Law,  as  before  observed,  extended  its  privilege 
no  further  than  its  obligations ;  and  as  the  latter  were;  confined  to 
the  Jewish  people  only,  and  had  no  relation  to  the  heathen  con- 
verts living  without  its  Pale,  it  was  to  the  former  only  that  the 
exception  bad  any  relevancy.  -   '  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  were 
written  for  the  use  .of,  and  addressed  to,  the  heathen  Converts  and 
nations ;  and  as  the  dispensation  of  Moses  from  die  origiiial  law  of 
marriage  did  not  concern  them,  and  they  cotiM  have  no  pretence 
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to  avail  themaelwa  of  it,  4he  iotroductaoo  ^of  th*  eiteption  into 
those  gospds,  would  only  have  tended  to  mislead  thosCj  whom  tbej 
were  intended  to  guide  aright;  and  as  ibey  were 'strangers' Co  the 
\jvm^  the  exception,  had  it  been  inserted,  would  to  them  have  been 
purely  arbitrary,  nay,  wholly  unintelligible— for  without  esplann- 
tipn,  (which  a  reference  to  the  Law  supplies)  fornication  by  manied 
persons  is  an  impossiKiKty. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  addressed  to  die 
heathen  nations,  (in  which  only  he  treats  of  the  duties  and  oblin^ 
tiops  of  mariiage)  throughout  states  it  to  be  indissoiubie.  ne 
does  not  once  silude  to  die  exception  of  the  cause  of,  formcatioii, 
or  even  make  mention  of  divorce  (see  '6tfa  and  7th 'Cor.  and  5lh 
jEphes.  31).  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  his  constraction  of 
Christ's  wonb  must  have  been  that  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke. 
Thus  have  we  in  unison,  three  out  of  four  of  the  Evangelists,  and 
the  great  Apostle  to  the  GentUea,  in  their  interpretation  of  oor 
Lord's  declaration ;  and  as  it  is  quite  impossible  that  it  shodd  ncft 
^barmonife  with  ifae  true,  interpsetation  of  the  passages  of  St. 
MatthEew,  and  as  those  passages  appear  to  admit  of  no  other  re- 
conciliation  with  the  6ther  passi^s  and  St.  PauTs  doctrine,  than 
Inr'the  proposed  construction  of  the  word  fomicadon,  it  seems 
.  clear  lo  dbinonstratioB,  that  it  most  be  the  true  one.  AU  the  cir* 
cwnsbneea  supporting  that  constraction,  taiken  together,  appear  to 
eonverge,  like  rays  of  li^ht  "bursting  through  the  dense  cloud, 
which  has  ao  long  enveloped  the  subject  and  concealed  the  truth, 
lild  \iiii  it  open  to  the  faee  of  day. 

Nature  herself  sull  responds  to,  and  re-echoes  the  divine  com* 
amnd  on  die  Creation  of  woman,  and  testifies  her  obedience  to  it 
in  hiMT  beautifnl  arrauement  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  without  cod- 
fusion  or  disorder.  She  pairs  the  sexes,  by  secretly,  providing  for 
find  tainting  out 'to  each,  by  mutual  attraction,  a  proper  mate,  with  ^ 
qual^aes  on  the  one  aide,  dovetailing,  as  it  were,  with  those  on  the 
^er;  each  supplying  some -want  or  deficiency  in  the  other,  so  as 
to  form  of  the  two,  a  cxmfleUimagii  and  with  all  the  imperfec- 
lioos  of  our  fallen  sute,  the  ap^tnde  of  the  choice  is  visible;  in 
nil  cases  where  the  voice  of  Nature  alone  directs  it,  and  throudi  m 
union  so  constituted,  (unstained  by  vice)  the  highest  pitoi  of 
ff]ici^,of  which  we  are  in  this  life  capable,  is  alone  atlamble. 
In  apite  <^all  the  obstructions  of  sin,  and  debased  by.it  as  is  onr 
nature,  we  still  d^ly  behold  man,  as  he  becomes  adult,  impelled  bj 
die  irresistible  force  of 'this  greit  law,  quitting  his  father  and  too- 
tl|(er,  and  cleaving  to  a  wife,  and  bodi  be/come  one  flesh.;  and  but 
lor  tfie  bitter  infusion  sin  is  ever,  pouring  into  it,  Nature  would  pn^ 
aeob  to  the  wedded  pair,  in  her  marriage  ci|p,  an  unmndhMl 
dr»J|;ht  of  human  happiness.    It  is  still  beyond  the  power  W^^ 
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Un  to  roll  it  4»fpUi4  flavor ;  f^ii4  nhbaqg^tbeipysteriqiis  deiiflift  of 
tiie  ^QPfiulMal  9ifrt«  ip  (t^e^r  fffie^Aqa^  are  ai^pe  to  be  ffMip^  Vl  ^ 
{>eii4t|fiil  de«criptiop  - t>y  our  inipiortal  Bard,  of  ^lose  Qf  ppr  firsf  p^^ 
rtoti  in  pamdiae — ihsre  atill  reipains  |o  be  foun4«  ip  this  sacri^ 
ttaioBy  thie  most  pure  and  refined  of  hiipwi  ^i^;pieotBf^  comforU. 
l^faj^  ID  aucfi  deep  and  indelible  cbarfirtfiiri  la  j^gF^yp(i  its  b^  op 
the  human  heart — so  penetrated  by  it  is  puf  whole  fraa^e^i  t}ii^ 
vice  itaelf  cannot  obliterfite,  boivever  it  pnay  deface  theni.  ^ot 
•U  the  cruel  wipngs  tM  y^ip  sediic^  ^P9  MP<»>  ^^  betrayed  an^ 
deserted  victim^  can  r^pi.U  her  heart  from  the  ipf n  to  wnom  t^i^ 
£nit  resigned  it»  with  her  yirgipity.  She  still  loves  hipi  better  thai^ 
(letselfy  9iid  alas,  tpa  ciftei)  betur  thap  her  life.  Sbf  becfipe^^jr 
Nature's  law^ieshof  bis#^>>pd  boneof  )iis>OB^;  aoddiejfig^in/ 
of  being  rent  asund«rj  Jsiyvprse  tp  b^r  than  death.  By^p  the  poor 
{NTOstitute,  cannot  wholly  expfsl  frons  her  kw^  tb«  wipt^ed  pufbpf 
of  all  her  miseiies. 

Thus  it  «ppear9>  that  by  ^le  ]Lmw  of  Siju^e,  the  vpiiyn  i#  9imte^ 
40  the  man  .with  whooa  sU  first  .cobabit9»  vbeth^r  tfee  cerffrjcnp^y  {q/ 
mvrifige^  (^n  hupisfl  .ordinance)  has  passed  or  i^ :  th^  bepppgvs 
one  fiesb,  and  that  fornication  .or  ibe  prplnis^tto^s  f:qffh^kmp 
of  the  sexes^.any  otherwise  than  npdv  ^e  bpnd  of  mutual  4* 
Mi^p  is  no  less  a  viola^  «f  the  JuAw  Af  Nsiturci  Ui^  of 
^'Law  of  God ;  so  clearly  do  w?  reGcnise4^s|Mpp^  hiuid  xrnfm 
Jii  lus  Word  add  Wpiib^.  St.  Piaul,  1ft  Cor.  yi«  .l6j  conies  ^  i^ffi 
f  step  fartbeo  ip  ibis  lugument  a^auft  forn^antipp.  JHe  i^ys^ 
>^  yifiii».t^  knoyr  ye  sk)^  itb^t  .which  is  joii^ed  po  ap  Imlot  is  pne  tl^Ml;^ 
Air  two>  (s«iAh  he^  ipmaing  Mpsps)  sbaU  be  ppe  |i<^  ?      .  . 

nps  is  jvid^  a  Kery  hold  /^gure  4»y  wnK^  to  eyprepfi  the  defp 
jhade  fjf  the  sin  of  /rprpjicsitiop*  fifi  i^rins  j^f  ff^fim  cgigmnfitigii 
jof  a  man,  fiftn  w^b  an  barlot,  ju>  jbe  wthip  |^  ^g^d  Ifi^r  pf 
jnarriage  prpooiMOced  by  the  ^r^i^r^^d  th^l  ^t  ponstita)^  bfr 
Ills  .wife,  Und  they  bpQftme  ope  ^esb^  Jlip  jScMh  ^o/ .die  mi^i  cop- 
jMqueniiy contniicu, or  is  iofected  tWiA,  4^  Iff  ^ppipritjr  pit 
moaiM'» ;  it  iiepomes  defiled,  and  the  foiU  or  i|!(ifUjii|^^ting  i ' 
JK>  pNolKited,  hecomoi  disqualified  for jdiat  mi^n  >mt^  tl\e  .^^^ 
Spkit,  of  "i^bicib  fluirriicp  is  a  ^pe.  St.  Pfu4  sfgff,  .<'  Hp:^t  |s 
joioed  tolb0  Lpied  is  ppe  spirit,  f^id  tfie  bpc^y  is  ^  tevm^  fiS/^ 
Ji4bttaliott« 

This  is  t)i9  dparpst  possib^)  iHwtratiaipip/  §<.  fiMpl's  mw,9^^ 
jpdEsaohibility  pf  the  mavrnigp  copti«ct. 

it  was  die  iptroduotion  of  ifkejukc^tim  mtf>,  ^  .tPntf^  flfJ^^ 
^Mutibew,  C*e  renson  of  it  not  \mnan  bim  .«d Wt»d  ^o)  jv^jhl* 
jdifM|h  someny pges .pu?ided tbe Chris^ft^ldt  apd liM^ «i».^ 
JM:  or  iftv^tioiv  iPd  cpiypctpreis  pf  jcpmnentirtpiy  A?  «c9;fvm^/p>' 
if,    vWasQOtitfMitatM«Uiilg.iblpckMM»i(cjm»^ 
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appeaitince  of  the  difference  of  opinion  (at  this  day>  amoog^  the 
Right  Reverend  Bench^  and  the  delivery  of  doctrine  at  variance 
vritH  that  of  the  Church  itself,  inculcated  in  the  marriage  service  i 
Appearances  rejoiced  at  by  her  enemies,  and  deplored  by.  her 
A-iends.  Do  not  such  evil  consequences  of  the  doubts  of  the  true 
interpretation  of  so  important  a  passage  in  the  gospel,  imperious- 
ly call  for  every  effort  for  their  removal  f  ' 

It  was  the  concern  such  a  scene  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  of  these  remarks,  which  excited  him  to  die  investigation 
whidi  gave  rise  to  them.  They  were  committed  to  paper  as  thej 
occurred,  for  his  own  assistance  and  retrospection  during  the  pro- 
gress of  his  researches,  and  to  keep  alive  his  future  recolleotions ; 
without  any  thought  of  the  publication  of  them.  It  is  in  conipli- 
ance  with  the  recommendation,  and  in  deference  to  the  judgment 
of  a  much  respected  and  esteemed  friend,  that  they  are  offered  to 
the  public  eye ;  with  the  view  of  provoking  discussion,  and  stimulate 
ing  some  abler  hand  to  complete  that  elucidation  the  writer  has 
aimed  at,  and  rescue  ouir  Holy  Church  from  the  opprobrium  such  k 
scene  could  not  fail  to  cast  upon  it;  and  dispel  from  before  the 
Holy  Word,  the  cloud  which  human  error,  and  Ahe  blindness  of  bus- 
man interpreters,  have  raised  to  obscure  its  radiance. 

But  there  are  odier,  and  more  cogent  reasons,  which  imperiously 
call  for  such  an  investigation.  Parliament,  which  is,  or  oi^t  to  be, 
the  guardian  of  the  rdiigion  and  morals,  as  well  as  of  the  rights  of  the 
nation,  has,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  been  in  the  habit  of  paasii^ 
Acts  of  Divorce,  declaring  the  dissolution  of  marriages^  on  the  ap^ 
plication  of  individuals,  on  proof  of  the  crime  of  adultery,  and 
enabling  the  parties  to  marry  again.  If  the  construction  resulting 
from  these  remarks  is  sound,  can  such  acts  be  justifiable  f  Aine 
Ihej  not  highly  criminal,  as  well  as  invalid  i  Are  they  not  a  direct 
violation  and  contempt  of  God's  Law,  in  affecting  the  assumption 
of  a  power  tp  dispense  with,  and  release  parties  from  its  obliga- 
tion f  Do  not  they  pronoutoce  those  to  be  put  asunder  whom 
God  has  joined  together,  and  declared  that  man  shall  not  put 
asunder  ?  And*  do  they  not  authorise,  and  affect  to  enable  the.  parties  . 
to  contract'other  marriages^  which  our  Lord  has  in  such  emphatic 
terms  forbidden,  with  the  ^declaratioa. that  all  who  shall  contract 
them  shfJl  become  adulterers^  .  But  not  only  is  the  act  itself  a 
defiance  of  the  Deity,  in  assuming  a  power  to  set  at  nought  his 
Law;  but  by  Jiqlding  out  the  temptation  to  the  parties  to  enter  into 
otiieir  marriages,  and  drawing  in  diose  with  whom  they  are  con- 
tracted, to  become  par^ersin  Ifae  adulteries  committed  thereby ; 
does  it  not  acctimulate,  on  its  own  head,  the  complicated  guilt  of 
all  those  adulteries  i^  Parliament  represents  the  nation,  and  all  its 
enactments  are  national  acts ;-  and  who  can  say  that  they  are  not 
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sufficient  (if  knowingly  committed,  or  persisted  in)  to' expNDte^  ^ 
nation  to  become  the  subject  of  the  tremendous  ^denunciation- in 
Jeremiah  :  '^  Shall  1  not  visit  for  these  things,  saith  the  Ldrd ;  shall 
not  my  soul  be  avenged  of  such  a  nation  as  this  ^"  » 

•  '  Is  it  fit  that  parties,  who  have,  in^compliance  with  the  ritual  of 
our  Church,  sworo  and  mutually  pledged  themselves  to  each  other  at 
the  holy  altar,  and  in  God's  presence,  ^'  to.  have  and  to  hold  each  to 
the  other  till  death  do  them  part/'  should  be  allowed  to  admit  into 
their  minds  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  the  dissolution  of  such  an 
engagement,  by  human  authority  i 

After  listening  with  deep  interest  and  reverence,  to  the  solemn 
admonition  of  the  priest,  declaring  marriage  to  be  an  Holy  Ordi- 
nance, instituted  by  God,  and  a  type  of  the  mystical  union  of 
Christ  .with  his  Church;  after  the  symbolic  ple^e  given  by  the 
passing  and  receiving  the  ring,  and  the  junction  of  their  hands  by 
the  priest,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  having  from  bis  lips  the  awfiil  sentence,  in  the  very 
words  of  Christ,  ^^  Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no 
man  p^t  asunder'' — What,-  on  returning  from  this  impressive 
scene,  must  the  parties  think  of  it,  and  feel,  on  being  told,  that 
(notwithstanding  these  awful  admonitions  and  injunctions,  and  in 
the  very  teeth  of  those  words,  still  sounding  in  their  ears  and  pene- 
trating their  souls,)  marriage  is  not  indissoluble,  but  that  its  sacred 
bond,  witnessed  by  God  himself,  and  recorded  in  heaven,  is  can- 
cellable by  an  earthly  power,  and  that  a  release  from  it  is  purchas- 
able by  crime. 

Is  it  not  saying  to  them — Strong  and  unqualified  as  are  the  terms 
of  your  mutual  oath,  to  adhere  to  each  other  till  separated  by 
death.  Parliament  can  interpose  between  you  and  your  Creator, 
and  absolve  you  firom  its  obligation.  If  you  grow  tired  of  each 
other,  you,  de  wife,  bave  only  to  be  faithless  to  your  husband's 
bed ;  or  if  you  do  not  like  that,  you  may  feign  it,  and  furnish  (by  ^ 
placing  yourself  in  highly  suspicious  circumstances,)  presutnptive 
evidence  that  you  have  been  so ;  and,  (as  was  observed  by  the 
Chancellor)  it  need  not  be  so  strong  in  the  case  of  private  persons, 
as  that  adduced  against  the  Queen,  (though  many  of  the  Peers  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  nation  were  not  convinced  by  it)  and  the  fact 
(if  you  keep  your  counsel,)  will  be  taken  for  granted.  Parliament 
will,  on  the  ground  of  it,  put  you  asunder,  and  enable  each  of  ye 
to  please  yourselves  in  other  marriages,  without  subjecting  you  to 
the  charge  of  adultery. 

Is  this — the  wisdom,  the  truth,  the  sincerity  of  the  doctrinte  of 
our  Church>— or  the  contrary  interpretation  of  die  Holy  Scriptores, 
to  be  relied  upon  i    May  not  the  contradiction  of  the  one,  by 
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die  otber,  shake  tfie  fiuth  of  the  weak  aoil  ignorant  in  Imti,  ami 
thtts  the  pwitj  of  the  briiifil  robe  of  the  Church  UaM,  be  called 
in  question  i  Can  the  granting  of  sncfa  Aets  (if  the  construction  de* 
duced  be  the  true  one)  be  too  soon  put  en  end  taf  or  must  wc 
not  expect  the  stroke  of  a  bolt  from  hea«cn,  red  wMi  uncommon 
wrath,  as  che  just  judgment  of  the  Ahnighty,  for  sweh  daripg 
impiety,  and  rebelHous  contempt  of  his  sacred  Law  i 
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LE'lTER 


TO  THE 


RIGHT  HON.  LORD  BYRON. 


Mt  Lordi 

YouE  «  Letter  on  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowlcs'ff  Strictures'' is 
not  the  least  poetical  of  your  works.  The  impassioned  vindicadon 
of  the  poesy  with  which  genius  can  surround  all  works  in  which 
the  all-interesting  mind  of  man  can  be  employed,  does  no  less 
honor  to  your  feelings  as  a  man,  than  to  your  taste  as  a  poet. 
But  disputants  ever  caricature  the  faults  and  burlesque  the  beauties 
of  their  antagonists,  at  th^  same  time  that  they  shade  the  defects 
and  emblazon  the  merits  oJF  their  friends.  Your  Lordship's  chival- 
rous and  enthusiastic  zeal  for  Pope's  character  has  led  you  to 
mistake  principles  and  to  misrepresent  conduct.  Your  generosity 
engaged  you  io  become  the  advocate  of  Pope,  and  your  ardor  in 
the  cause  of  your  client  suggested  what  he  required,  not  what 
truth  anci  reason  warranted.  With  the  fervor  of  a  poet  too,  you 
persuaded  yourself  that  forcible  statement  and  clear  illustradon 
were  proofs  of  undoubted  truth  and  uneqtuvocal  justice*  Your 
defence  of  Pope's  moral  character  I  admit  to  be  as  just  as  it  is 
manly.  Your  picture  of  English  catU  possesses  a  moral  truth  and 
grandeur  that  snrivels  up  at  once  every  fool's  face  that  looks  upon 
it.  You  depart  from  truth,  and  nature,  and  poetry,  when  you 
represent  Gray's  Odes  as  encumbrances  on  the  glory  of  his  Elegy, 
and  all  your  subsequent  criticism  is  perverse  and  unjust.  My  rea<^ 
sons  I  shall  assign  with  all  the  freedom,  which,  as  a  poet  and  as  ^ 
critic,  you  invite. 
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Were  I  to  depreciate  the  Elegy;  I  should  be'guifty  of  did  ofience 
which  I  censure.  Your  Lordship  justly  denounces  the  perrerse 
pedantry  of  admiring  poetry  according  to  its  classification,  and  yet 
m  the  same  page  vou  prefer  the  Elegy  to  the  Odes.  Why  ?  only 
to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  <<  Elegy  on  an  unfortunate 
Lady/'  or  the  <<  Essay  on  Man.''  I  venture  to  say  in  the  dame  of 
all  disinterested  lovers  of  poetry,  that  the  sublimei  impassionedj 
high-finished  poetry,  of  the  «<  Progress  of  Poesy/'  is  as  far  superior 
to  the  "  Elegy,"  as  the  «•  Pleasures  of  Hope,'*  is  superior  to 
^<  Blair's  Sermons."  Lord  Byron,  when  he  is  not  making  a  case 
for  the  "  Essay  on  Man,''  would  be  the  best  of  judges  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  abstain  from  quoting  from  an  ode  so  rapturous  and  so 
impressed  on  every  poetical  mind;  but  when  you,  my  Lord,  even 
in  the  character  of  an  advocate  for  Pope,  called  the  Elegy  <'  the 
comer-stone  of  Gray's  glory,"  did  you  recollect  the  ode  on  Eton 
College  i 

*'  The  stings  of  falsehood  thos^  shall  try. 
And  hard  unkindness'  alter'd  eye. 
That  mocks  the  tear  it  forc'd  to  flow; 
And  keen  remorse,  with  blood  defiPd, 
And  moody  madness,  laughing  wild 
Amid  severest  woe/' 

Surely  the  enamored  enthusiast  of  ethical  poetry  caimot  place 
lines  like  these  below  the  «  Elegy''    But  the  bold  and  huUy- 

'  ing  paradox  which  insensibly  led  your  Lordship  to  calumniate 
Vurgil,  Milton,  Cowper,  and  Poetry,  I  must  transcribe :  <<  In  my 
mind,  the  highest  of  all  poetry  is  ethical  poetry,  as  the  highest 
of  all  earthly  objects  must  be  moral  truth."— >«  in  my  mind,  the 
ethical  is  the  highest  of  all  poetry,  because  it  does  that  in.  versCf 
which  the  greatest  of  men  have  wished  to  accomplish  in  prose.*^ 

'  W.  L.  Bowles  must  envy  the  talent  which  such  flings  indicate.  Ifj 
in  defence  of  his  creed,  he  can  ever  have  occasion  to  invoke  inge- 

'  puity  to  supply  the  place  of  truth,  and  assertion  to  appear  equi- 
v^dent  to  reason,  he  may  find  a  model  of  high  authority.  What  is 
moral  truth,  my  Lord  ?  .Suppose  me  not  petulantly  to  ask  the  ques* 
tion,but  really  consider  how  various  and  prosaic  the  theories  upon 
diat  subject  are,  and  allow  that  with  poetry  they  are  but  slightly  con* 
nected.  A  version  of  the  decalogue  in  metre  is  but  ordinary  poetry. 
You  have  confidently  appealed  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to  Socrates  as 
standards  in  prose ;  out  surely  your  Lordship  is  aware  that  they 
kiveleft  no  writings,  poetical  or  prosaic.  <<  He  that  drives  fat  oxen 
must  himself  be  fat."  Architecture  must  be  the  highest  of  all 
arts,  as  the  highest  of  all  artificial  objects  are  church-spires.  Tbere 
have  been  histories  of  England  in  verse,  but  I  believe  they  are 
superseded  by  Hume's  prose.    The  finest  execution  by  Pope  of 
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TbiB  soblifliky«  iKie(ry»  and  impoiiiig  awfnhesQ  of  iMmt.  excd- 
Itnoe,.  every  duiceptaUe  ainl  honeH  mUid  will  admit  anS  fe^l  i  bat 
wliefr»  in  tlie#riii9gi  of  Pope>.am  I  lo  find  the  Kyiug  in^g^  of  tU^ 
«aerilcnce  i  Nestor.  i#  a  f^  old  main  Evan^^  19  exqointel^ 
«Bipk  and  affectbnate»  Albert  givea  t^  authoriity  of  age  to  tJbe 
:«^armeet  feelings  of  fbe  youtbful  bosom,  and  the  soul  is  destitute  of 
'  ikfX\n%  that  sympadiises  not  in  the  wild  despair  of  Qutalissi*  In  dir 
^wrkkigaof  Pope  I  look  in-vain  iox  the  genuine  operation  of  feelii^^- 
-ior  the  honest  mofemettts  of  the  h«art«F^for  ^  veal  voice  ql  natt|r% 
«.4or  the  erne  language  of  passion*  AU  these  appmu:  in  Pope  like  the 
image  of  the  angw-^lad  (loeea  in  xh^  icj  lake.    I  desire  not  to  dep?^ 
4ltatePope;  I  read  bimt  repeat  bin»>  and  value  hinu  The  ^roverb^ 
aplu)risRiStand  superfiml  rena^rka  of  life,  were  never  more  degantlj 
tendered  in  verse.    It  is  onlv  your  Lordship;  by  carryin|»  hUn  to  ^ 
height  which  he  is  quite  unable  to  bear,  that  can  occasion  his  unk- 
ing below  his  just  and  appropriate  level.    «  Ethical  poetry  requires 
snore  mind,  more  wisdom,  more  power,  than  all  the  forests  that 
ever  were  walked,  and  all  the  epics  th^t  ev^r  wer^  founded  upon 
fidds  of  battle."    Lucan  founded  his  poetij  on  battleSt  and  henoe^ 
he  oflered  his  own  mother  as  a  ransom  tor  hisyfe;  Epicharis, 
*-kanng  mote  mind,  more  wisdom,  0K>9e  power^  chose  tQstnPgle 
ilerself  racher  than  betmy  persons  unconnected  with  her  aild  almost 
^ttftlmowa  to  her.    Will  your  Ixirdship  say  that  she  waa  capable 
)0f  Wrkinsf  better  ethical  poetry  i  But.  your  I*o|rdship  means  die 
•fowms  wudom,  and  mindf  lor.  writing  elemit  rhymes  on  Q(|m;»l 
^ffidas*    U  so,  I  have  only.  to.  say  that  your%prdship*s  tast^  js  ija* 
gidar.    Ihaveno  doube  aiaU,|bat^^tlMcalpersDiiawba'wa% 
cff  are  carried,  along  the  Itroata.  of  lM>9dqnj  derif^  j^wft  cptbjEqrtf 
<etse>«nd  eihiad  accommodattoti,  fr^m  p»f^  and  vdg^ir  ji 
Ibatt  Ifom  «be  admived  sod  o^bwed  architects  ot  Bt. 
-CAlliedfal  and  Weateuaster  Abbey;,  and  hence  your 
•my  assert,  that  the  loroM  hdve  iiipm  mind^  oHUe  wis 
WMe  newer;  bit,  alas  I  tiie  wtNrU  wiU  9ot  belifve^ joiu  my  lo>4- 
I  am  iselin||ly  alive  to  Uiechaims  of  vavsf  in  mattem  w)Uch  Uimj 
te  oonvenicpt  to  oomnut  to  memory  > 

^  Hers  then  we  rest ;  *  the  universal  cause 
'  Acta  to  one  end,  but  acta  b.y  various  laws.* 
lo  all  the  madness  of  siiperaiious  health,  -  •       ' 
The  train  of  pride,  the  impadenee  of  weiittby 
Let  this  great  imli  be  jpittam  oqfbt  and  day, 
tut  most  hei^nMOOt  if  vt  pwcb  or  prajf.r 

TromTo  are  fc^rmed'om  and  Ml,  ./.  . 

'  Fnmi  i^ram^  rm^  fV|  k€  and  ssesi. 
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• 

it;  ttf,  alld  ri^  ai%  fonbed  fr«i^  mu 

Ali  other  parts  from  re  ^o  come; 

As  ham^  Bo,  rem,  d,  ty  aod^iy ,  ... 

jRTf  and  tffti^  <««!,  <ib^  and  Wi;** 

^13  is  ethical  poetry,  tlie  highest  of  all  poetrr^becauieit  dbei  that 
in  verse  which  die  greatest  of  men  hav^  wished  to  accompfirii  in 
prose. 

Yott  hurry  yMrselfi  my  Lord,  int6  a  very  seasonable  but  xu>t  a 
Very  classical  fury,  in  order  to  pronounce  the  Georgics  a  finer . 
poem  than  the  Eneid.  The  same  doctrine  is  nwst  religiously 
inculcated  in  the  <<  Lime-street  aetmons/'  but  begging  your  Lord* 
8hip*s  pardon,  and  also  that  of  the  Liihe-«treet  senn<»»makers> 
the  world  will  ever  think  tKe  Eneid  die  finer  poem. 

*  Indulge  ordiotbos :  nee  secius  onuiis  in  iiDguecu 
'     Arbortbus  positis  &ecto  via  Hmile  quadret/' 

;  May  I  translate  the  first  two  wordt  in  these  your  favorite  liaes  ? 
f<  rray  permit  the  privileged  orders  to  have  their  own  way/'  BiiC 
even  your  Lordship's  privileged  judgment  will  not  take  Milten^i 
comparative  estimate  of  his  Paradise  Regained,- or  Cowper's  com- 
parative  estimate, of  his  translation  of  Homer ;  why  dien  shoid4 
you  cite  the  idle  tale^  of  Virgirs  preference  of  the  Georgies  ^ 
authentic  and  decisive  ?  Let  me  honestly  confess  my  suspidwi 
that  your  Lordship  never  read  any  part  of  the  Georgiee,  save  th% 
episodes,  more  than  once,  and  thi(t  you  dart  at  the  refrettMnf 
poetry  of  the  episodes  as  eagerly  as  the  traveller  in  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Arabia  at  «he  green  islands  di  palm  %rees  -Mid  bpuadkif 
waters.  The  episodes  in  the  Qeorg^s  are  too  splendid  for^anj 
feeble  epidieta  of  praise  %  but  will  vour  Lordship  stake  your  credit 
av  a  critic  that  the  tale  of  Eurydice  is  finer  in  its  ezecution,  onm^fpt 
^fibcting  in  its  sentiments,  than  the  glowing  story  of  Nisua  «b4 
Eurjn^us  ?  It  is  not  necessary  for  my  purpose  e^n  to  glanoe  St 
;Ae  grbssness  of  several  passages  in  the  Georgics.  The  deqpef«te 
effort  to  place  tlit  Georgics  above  the  £neid«— sM/NMvr^  PeU^  C 
i^ia  a  plgin  avowal  of  the  relative  rank  of  Pope.  Most  sii 
however,  is  the  flight  of  your  Lordship  from  tlU  Geofgies  to  \ 
line  of  your  ethical  versifier, 

« 1*hc  proper  study  of  mankind  is  roan.** 

Xa  man  a  dod,  an  «x>  or  an  asp  ?  But  thus  even  the 
Lord  Byron  flounders  in  shallow  water. 

in  tte  next  paragraph  weave  assured  tiut^iiaariiiation'' cad 
<f  amrentiflBt^"  are  the  two  commonest  of  4}ttalitac8.  My  Lon^  tfaic 
looks  like  bitter  ixonjf  of  Pop^.  H%d  pur  «  ittustrioits  aad  iiiw 
malkd  poet^'  no  iknagmationor  iiiveation  J  The  Insh  peaaaat  Cseb- 
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mighty  inspiratioii  from  ybiAxj^  but  18  the  Scotch  peasant  a 
stranger  to  its  inventiYe  Influence  r  ^<  The  rank  of  Burns  is  the  verj 
first  of  his  art/'  Yet  he  would  «  taste  the  barley-bree."  Here^ 
whiskey  must  suffer  for  the  sake  of  Pope's  ethics;  elsewhere  ethi- 
cal and  candid  negus  must  be  anathematized  to  save  Pope^s  poetry. 
He  is  but  <'  a  sot-disant  poet  of  this  day,"  who  is  fed  with  bread  aiul 
butter  during  the  operatiofii  of  dictating  verses*.  It  is  but  an  Irish 
peasant  that  drinks  whiskey.  Ethical  poetry,  the  highest  of  all  poetry, 
IS  inspired  by  something  half-way  between  butter  and  whisker- 
Lucretius  has  indeed  given  us  a  very  superior  poem ;  his  <<  imagi- 
nation/' his  <<  invention,"  his  allusions,  digressions,  ahd  illustrations, 
are  passionate,  poetical,  and  powerful;. as  far  superior  to  Pope's 
f<  ethics,"  as  die  storm  that  convulses  the  forest  to  Ae  blasts  of  a 
pair  of  bellows.  The  moral  of  Lucretius  is  at  least  as  true  and  as 
practical  and  as  ethical  as  Pope's.  How  can  you,  my  Lord,  charge 
Lucretius  with  having  ruined  his  poetrjr  by  his  ethics  ?  His  system 
of  cosmogony  may  be  as  unphilosophical  as  Pope's  optimiaoft  is 
puerile,  but  surely  he  enforces  all  the  great  duties  of  morality  with 
^s  much  orthodoxy  as  Pope. 

Here  I  must  break  in  upon  the  natural  order  of  the  subject,  m 
order  to  ofier  a  remark  or  two  upon  some  suspicious^ propositions  of 
vour  Lordship^  Milton  is  charged  with  absurdity  and  Uasphemy  for 
nls  use  of  cannons,  lightnings,  and  thunders.  I  aift  afraid  this  too  is 
fb^  th<^  sake  of  Pope.  The  truth  is,  that  Milton  is  ravishingly  poeti- 
cal, on  earth  or  in  hell,  but  in  heaven  he  drpps  his  wings  and  sleeps. 
When  he  is  conversant  with  human  or  hellish  afiairs,  he  feels  and 
communicates  all  the  inspiration  of  genius,  nature,  and  life ;  when 
he  is  impelled  by  faith  into  <<  ediical  poetry  or  didacdc  poetry,'* 
lie  becomes  dull  and  uninteresting,  and  we  willingly  find  fault  widi 
every  thing  he  does  or  sings*  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  can  easily 
carry  our  tancies  and  our  sympathies  to  the  realms  below ;  we  know 
ttiat  there  are  deep  caverns  in  the  earth  and  unfathcmiable  depths  in 
th^  sea :  but  upwards  we  cannot  go  beyond  the  summit  of  OIympn§; 
we  can  only  fix  our  eves  on  vacancy  till  they'  are  closed  in  dzA 
clouds  of  slumber.  This  it  is,  my  Lord,  that  renders  all  Mikofofs 
;6annonSy  and  warfare,  and  bustle,  above  the  Empyrean  devoid  of 
poetical  spirit. 

Your  criticism  on  the  bust  of  Antinous  is  curiously  petvefse. 
/<  Can  there  be  more  poetry  gathered,  into  existence  than  in  th^ 
Wonderful  creation  of  perfect .  beauty  ?  But  the  poetry  ofthis  bo^ 
is  in  no  respect  derived  from  nature^  nor  from  any  associaticm  of 
moral  exaltedness."  But  from  what  is  the  poetry  derived  ?  The 
same  execution,  super*natural,  super-artificial,  might  have  been 
applied  to  the  figure  of  an  ass  or  a  monkey.  Pray,  does  your 
ZiOrddiip  think  tlut  any  execution  could  gather  into  such  a  %«ie 
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all  Bie  poetry  lii  esiatence?  No,  you  cannot  be  eo  absurd  and 
Uaaphemous  even  for  the  sake  of  Pope«  Without  the  magic  of  thd 
mind  no  poetry  ever  existed.  The  mind,  its  feelings^  its  passions,  its 
asslDci^tionSy  is  the  whole  of  poetry.  Descriptions  of  nature  are  poe* 
tical  in  proportion  as  they  suggest,  by  fnemorr  or  association,  vrAtm 
feelings  to  the  mind;  artificial  objects,  by  becoming  interlnroven 
with  the  memury  of  the  ntiiids  that  lived  in  ancient  times  of 
cenown,  or  by  exciting  sensations  of  akrm  or  sympathy  for  minds 
imagined  to  be  expos^  to  distress  and  danger,  often  possess  greater 
poetical  interest  than  the  grandest  objects  in  nature.  The  bust  of 
Ahtinous  is  poetical^  because  its  perfect  beauty  and  symmetry 
impress  upon  the  spectator  the  perfect  loveliness  of  a  nlind  corre* 
sponding  to  the  external  form.  The  bust  is  therefore  more  sublime 
than  a  mountain,  but  t\o  power  of  a  poet,  or  nutfician,  caii  <<  imbue 
a  pack  of  cards  with  more  poetry  than  inhabits  Ae  forests  of 
America."  As  if  conscious  that  nothing  could  serve  your  Lordr 
•hip's  purpose  but  thorough  swaggering,  yotf  tesiily  swear,  that 
«<  a  silken  purse  can  be  made  of  a  sow's  ear.'^  Then,  by  way  of 
atonemeitf  to  the  dignity  of  proverbs,  you  add  that «  a  good  ni^rk* 
man  will  not  find  fault  with  his  tO(ds.  There  is  some  difference^ 
however;  between  a  workman's  materials  and  his  tools.  Pope's 
poetieal  tools  cannot  be  fot^nd  f auk  with ;  his  materials  alone  are 
in  fault,  and  therefore  the  proverb  on  that  point  must  have  the 
lie  from  your  Lordship,  while  the  proverb  on  the  other  is  happily 
sanctioned. 

It  is  only  ih  deep,  serious,  and  uatural  agiutions  oJFthe  mind^ 
that  we  can  possibly  symjNithize.  It  was  f<  the  little  scudding 
vessels  contending  with  the  giant  element,''  which  struck  your 
Lordship  as  poetical.  Yet  the  calm  sea  and  the  tranquil  Turkish 
craft,  are  the  ethical  characteristics  of  the  scene.  Could  not 
ahnighly  execution  imbue  the  paper-boats  of  boys  with  more  poetry 
thin  inhabited  the  Turkish  craft  rumij|ig,  it  mi^t  be,  for  eternity  r 
No,  my  Lord,  this  eldavagance  can  do  n6  service  to  Pope.  It  i$ 
the  intoxicating  witcll^  of  the  tender  feelings, — ^it  is  the  fearful 
agicatkm  of  overudvehmng  danger,^it  is  the  irresistible  swell  of 
natural  passion,^it  i^  the  vivid  representation  of  objects  naturally 
and  powerfully  iote^lSng,--that  ideally  carries  the  mind  beyond 
the  prosaic  calm  of  ethics  and  ^ndifllerence,  and  gives  poetical 
delight.  A  slop-bason  and  another  vase  are  used  by  the  greatest 
of  men,  but  they  are  far  moreethical  and  less  poetical  than  a  wine* 
cup  i  for  the  wine-cup  is  intimately  associated  with  human  passions. 
Hence  tragedy  b  resdty  and  indisputably  the  very  highest  order  of 
metry;  but  it  is  not  the  tragedy  ot  Hughes,  or  Fenton^  or  Addison. 
It  is  utterly  unworthy  of  your  Lovduiipf  to  oonfiouod  success  iii 
Dniry-lane  with  the  highest  poetidil  merit. 
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'  ifour  iiordship'd  magnanimity  and  bounty  in  clsuming^  the  higb*' 
est  ranks  in  poetry  to  Petrarch^  the  sonnetteeri  and  Buma»  the  tale- 
^eileri  are  worthy  of  unbounded  praise.  In  this  deed  oJF  chivalry 
you  are  unquestionably  as  just  as  you  are  generous.  Had  Diyden 
wptten  but  the  one  ode»  he  would  have  ranked  as  the  first  of 
poets  ^  because  that  ode  kas  all  the  impassioned  interest  of  tragedy. 
f{a4  Cowper  wiitteh  but  the  terses  oo  his  mother's  j>icture9  ewetj 
^mai>.heart  (not  destitute  Of  sensilMlttyf  or  furiouriy  chiyalrous  fox 
Pope)  would  own  himi  iove  him^  and^re  with  him»  ss  the  aoftest^ 
sweetest)  wild^t  votary  of  patbetie^poetry<  But,  for  Cowp^ir  year 
liOrdship  has-  no  charity.  Tou  challenge  ^<  any  one  to  deny,  Aatt 
three  lines  addressed  by  Cowper  to  hia  nurse,  are  eminently  pocti« 
cal  and  pathetic  \**  yet,  you  say,  "  G)wper  is  no  poet.''  Jesi» 
Christ  may  have  hi&  place  oy  Socrates,  to  support  Pope  ^  for  9mA- 
>4iai  Cowper,  no  helper  is  found. 

.  Barbarous,  beyond  the  iicenee  of  a  poet's  eritidsmv  is  .your 
Lordship's  thrust  ut  tht  most  deticate,  sensitive,  pure,  and  holy  beings 
that  ever  delighted  the  world  with.enthusiadtic  aoog.  It  is  morti- 
jFyiRg  to  the  admifers  of  genius,  that  Lord  Byron  (in .  the  veriest 
wantonness  of  zeal  for  Pope)  could  make  a  sneering  alluaion  to  the 
deranged  sensibility  which  prompted  Cowper  to  attemipt  sinciA^ 
1  will  not  be  so  ungenerous  as  to  retort  updn  a  pe^r  of  Efighad^ 
himself  a  poet,  who  never  knew  the  severest  struggles  ol  merit/  a^ 
cusing  Cowper  of  courting  a  sinecure.  Such  a  cold-bboded  insult 
to  merit  in  humble  station,  would  have  better  become  a  pensiooed 
representative  of  a  Scotch  county  ^.ora  Secifetaryof  State  for  Ireland. 
Let  not  the  purity  of  Cowper  be  sullied  by  a  defence  of  las  coof^ 
nextoii  with  Mra.  Unwin  s  it  was  no  judicious  kindness  for  ^Fope^ 
that  suggested  to  yoUr  Lordship  a  justificatioii  so  utterly  limipplt- 
cable.  The  charities  of  Cowper  were  as  liberal  and  ddicale  as 
poetical  aeusibility,  and  the  tenderest  humanity,  could  render  ihem* 
In  xeligion,  there  is  no  room  for  comparison.r  Let  Pope  be  as.to^ 
ierant  and  pious  as*  your  Locddap  may  choose,-  Cowper  waa  sub- 
limely, awfully  religious.  -  He  who*  (from  pfejudUi^f.  iotplerance, 
w  dogmatism)  can  see  no  grandeur  and  poetry  iu.lhe.  reltgioua  madr 
oess  Zl  Cowper,  is  to  be  pitied-^eren ;  if  he  wei^e  Lord  By rQu«  ta 
not  the  faithful  representation  of.  the  finest  of  human  miiidp^'»f|gi- 
tated  by  gloomiest  horrora,  of  tvijdest  joysy  itifre  pQ^cksAUlJin^ 
the  associations  of  a  pack  of  cards  ?   . 

f^  Look  where  he  comes^-H-ia  thia  embowerod  alcove^ 
Stand  close  coneealed,  and  see  a  statue  move : 
Lips  busy,  and  ^yes  fikt,  foot  falling  slow^ 
Arms  faangioe  idly  down,  bands  cbteped  belovr, 
Interpret  to  the  marking  eye  distress, 
8uch  aa  its  synqpRomacao  alone  eipresa. 
That  tongue  is  silent  now ;  that  silent  tongue' 
Could  argue  ence,  oould  jest  or  jdin  the  song. 
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Man  16  a  harp,  wfiose  cHords  .elude  the  sight, 
Each  jielding  hftrmony^  dispose  aii^ht ; 
The  screws  reversed  (a  task,  which  ifhe  please^ 
God  iQ  a  moment  executes  with  ease) 
Ten  thousand  thousand  strings  at  once  go  loose. 
Lost,  tiH  he  tune  4hem  all  thek  power  and  use.*^ 
•  •  •  »  « 

It  19  no  |:omiQon  chai^acteristic  of  a  generaJ,  that  every  indkif 
idual  in  his  ar^iy  should  thinly  ofhiQi  in  the  hour  of  battl^.  Evea 
CflBsar  announced  his  paine  .et:e  the  marioers  felt  the  inapiiation  of 
jiis  presence,  \91io  ca9  read  the  bewitching  «  Task^''  or  any  of 
.the  minor  w-OTks  of  the  graphic  poet,  without  feeling  the^presence 
and  the  power  of  Wm*  .Cowper?  Your  Lordship's  poetry- derive^ 
inuch  of  its  eflFect  from  yo^r  address  in  identifying .  yourself  with 
your  writings*  Be  ^content,  .notwithstandijag,  jto  b^  ^|i'r  joferior  to 
jCowper,  fox  h^  is  ii\deed  ioiaut;^bl^  . 

Tour  Lojrdship  ought  to  have  djsds^ined  to  iniUate  die. gabbling 
criticism  of  Miss  Seisrard  on  Cowper's  translation  of  Homer.  If  it 
were  incomparably  inferior  to  Pope's^  it  could  aiFo^l  b^t  an  equi- 
vocal criteriotn  of  their  comparative  merits  as  original  poets.  Bat, 
Hi  fact»  they  are  not  to.be  compared.  Cowpe?s  itxanslation  <:aa 
please  only  the  reader  aud  admirer  of  Qo^ier^  Pope's  version 
may  well  delighf  tjie  /nere  English  scholar.  That  children  shoul4 
rend  it  with  rapturei  is  patural  \  ^d  it  is  not  unnatural,  that  the 
prejjadicies  of  childhood  should  bias  the  luatured  judgment,  Byt 
none  who  are  familiarly  acjquainted  with  Honker's  Greek  can  eyer 
read  Pope's  version  for  the  jBrst  tinxe.  Your  Lordship  mighty  per« 
Lapsy  by  diligent  inquiry^  jBnd»  that  many  human  beings  (thoroughly 
90quainted Vith  Homer)  have  read  and  admired  Cowper's  faithful 
aacl  harmonious  translation. 

Tour  Lordship's  disposition  to  sacrifice  your  own  poetical  exists 
imce  to  the  fame  of-  Pope,  is  son^ewhat  alarming.  In  your  case^ 
I  protest  against  the  licence  : 

— **  sit  jus,  liceatque  peri  re  poetis." 
This  is  wortl^yof  the  parental  part  which  you  have  undertaken  to 
perform  for  Pope.  Your  allusion  to  Bal>e]  has  called  my  atttn- 
)ion  to  the  Bible,  where  1  find  a  poet  of  illustrious  rank,  and  chi* 
vahous  feelings,  lamenting  that  he  had  not  perished,  rather  than  z^ 
^rtifieiali  unnatural,  profligate  person,  whom  be  bad  been  anxiously 
desirous  of  protecting ; —  .  . 

'^ My  Absalom  !  (the  voice  of  natnre cried ;) 
Oh  r  that  for  thee  thy  father  could  have  died ! 
For  bloody  was  the  deed,  and  rashly  doi^ 
That  slew  roy  Absalbm  I  my  son,  my  son  V*^ 

•  1  (( Musing  on  days  when  yet  tfaegdltieasboy  ' 

Snol'd  on  his  #e,  and  filT'dhb  heart  with  jo3(." 
fjOid  ^yfon,  when  a  boy,  read  l^ope's  Hornet  with  rapCuie. 
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But,  for  God's  sake  I  my  Lord»  forbear  *<  te  attempt  'the  most 
atrocious  of  crimes  in  the  Chrisdao  code/'  Live  for  eyer,  O  bard  I 
and  liTe  Pope  too  f 

But  it  is  not  generous  in  your  LoTdship,  nor  yet  just,  to  the  sa- 
crifice all  your  contemporaries  to  the  angry  manes  of  Pope.  There 
is,  at  least,  one  Uving'poet,  who  is  as  far  superior  to  Pope,  both  in 
the  '*<  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  biim,*'  zt  Pope  is  su-- 
perior  to  Tickell.  I  accuse  not  your  I^ordship  of  envy ;  your 
pnde  of  genius  must  spurn  the  approach  of  a  passion  so  huniiliar 
ting.  Tell  us  then  what  part  of  Pope's  writings  would  supply  the 
divinity  that  breathes  and  speaks  in  every  line  of  «  O'Connov^s 
child  ?"  Will  posterity,  indeed,  prefer  the  ««Eloisa*'  to  "  Gertrude" 
v—the  "Rape  of  the  Lock"  to  the  «« Exile  of  Erin** — and  the 
»)|s84y  on  Man"  to  the  «  Pleasures  of  Hope  ?"  Pope  was  a  poet, 
and  he  possessed  one  eminent  and  rate  claim  to  the  ritle  :  he  knew 
how  to  touch,  retouch,  polish,  alter,  and  improve  every  line,  rill  it 
was  highly  finished.  It  is  not  the  selection  of  the  individual.  An* 
linous,  but  the  perfect  execution  that  has  *^  gathered  into  exist«> 
ence  the  poetry  of  the  bust/  In  the  present  age,  your  Ldrdsfaip 
Jtnows,  tijat  there  is  onlj  one  poet  who  finishes  \ — and  his  fiiiish- 
jing^  like  his  genius,  is.  lar  Superior  to  Pope's.  The  very  nicest 
iexecution  will  never  convert  a  «  shilling"  mto  a  <<  paradise^"  or  a 
pack  of  cards  into  a  living  army,  '  But,  where  the  subject  is  great 
^nd  interesting,  exquisite  polish  will  more  than  double  its  grandeur 
and  its  interest.  It  is  only  the  refined  delicacy  of  genius  riian  can 
{^ive  the  mighty  eloquence  of  complete  execution.  Pope  finished 
^ith  great  skilly  and  with  unquestionable  genius,  but  all  his  sub- 
jects are  unpoeticaL  The  great  living  poet  to  whom  I  allude,  ha$ 
chosen  his  subjects  with  as  much  felicity  as  he  has  exquisitely  finish- 
led  every  line  he  has  irritten. 

Mighty,  indeed,  would  be  the  benefit  conferred  on  society,  by 
sweeping  from  the  fields  of  poetry  the  rank  mushrooms,  which  have 
been  produced  with  far  greater  rapidity,  and  far  less  labor,  than 
dejcreea  in  chancery,  ^ven  your  Lordship  might  have  greatly  im- 
proved your  own  merit  and  fame,  as  well  as  increased  the  gratifiv 
i:ation  of  your  sinceresjt  admirerst  by  being  a  little  inore  labpri* 

0||S. 

Tour  Loidsfatp's  saintly  lamentations  over  a  declining  age,  ai^ 
your  more  than  puritanical  censure  of  a  Ue'^  are  promising  syn^p- 
to|hs  of  your  LcMrdship's  <<  growA  in  grace."  I  apprehend  that 
"podt,*'  "malker,"  ««creator,''  essentially  and  necessarily  mean^ 
^<  liar,"  "  feigner,'*  "  tale-teller."  Suppose  poets  w;ere  sworn  t6 
the  truth  of  all  the  incidents  they  celebrate,  would  the  poetry  of 
tiie  a^e  be  greatjy  ijnproved  ?  Vn  such  a  methodistical  age^  I  feaf 
the  pdlory  would  become  the  {uospori  to  poetical  fame.    It  ia  a 
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fearful  admissioo  against  Pope^  that  his  defence  lequtjres  the  coiif^ 
founding  of  the.  probfilnlity  with  the  reality  of  an  action,  llie 
most  poetical  of  Pope's  works  is»  <<  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,*'  and  all 
that  is  poetical  in  it,  is«—  a  <<  li«/'  v^j  Lord.  Would  John  Milton 
make  afliday it»  that — 

**  Befure  tlieir  eyes,  in  sudden  view  appear^ 

The  secrets  of  the  boary  deep,  a  dark  » 

Illimitable  ecean,  jvithout  bound  P* 

Would  he  9wear  that — 

^'  Into  tbis  wild  abyss  the  wary  Eend  . 
Stood  on  the  brink  of  hell,  and  look'd  awhile^ 
Pond'ring  his  voyage  ?" 

After  lamenttng  the  luring  declension  and  tale-telline  signs  of  the 
limes,  you  naturally  and  fervently  conjure  us  to  «<  malce  our  calling 
and  election  sure/'  Truth,  sense,  reason,  are  flustered,  and  then 
comes  upon  us  the  raving  importunity  to  fly  for  our  lives,  and  t9 
grasp  Pope  as  the  only  anchor  of  salvation,  amid  the  convulsion 
that  overwhelms  our  country  and  our  language.  Let  the  Reverend 
W.  Ii«  Bowles  tremble  for  his  professional  fame.  Really,  my  Lgrcii 
it  is  too  much  for  your  Lordship  to  say,  with  reverend  gravity  of  facej 
that  Pope  is  a  higher  poet  than  Shakspeare  and  Milton.  Tell  us 
that  robin-red-breaSt  is  a  much  more  melodious  warbler  than  the 
nightingale, but  tell  us  not  thatPope  is  a  higher  <«  poet"  than  «  sweet- 
est Shakspeare,  fanoy's  child.''  It  were  deplorable  if  the  mysteri- 
ous gentleman  in  asterisks,  to  whom  ypur  letter  is  addressed,  should 
have  contrived  to  get  your  Lordship's  authority  to  assertions  wild 
and  monstrous  as  Uiese,  as  a  puflF  for  his  forth-coming  edition  of 
-Pope. 

Ypur  charge  of  plagiarism  against  Mr.  Campbell  is  invidiouSi  an^ 
iinworthy  of  your  Lordship. 

^  As  yon  summitSy  soft  and  (kir, 
Clad  in  colors  of  the  air. 
Which  to  those  who  journey  near 
Barren|brown» and  ruugb  appear, 
Still  we  tread  the  S8ine  coarse  way-r- 
The  present's  still  a  cloudy  day." 

*<  Is  not  Ais,"  you  ask,  « the  original  of  the  far-famed— •* 

^  'Tis  distance  lends  enchautnient  to  the  view» 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  ii>«  azure  hue  ?'' 

The  question/niy  Lord,  might  well  adniit  of  a  negative  answer  ( 
b^t  if  the  SIX  lines  had  been  the  original  of  the  majestic  two,  it  was 
the  glance  of  the  poet's  eye  that  gave  the  enchantment  to  the  fat- 
/amed  IJnes, 
Lttcrttiui  writes  : 

''  At  jam  non  dorous  accipiet  te  Ixta :  neqti^  uxor 
Optima,  nee  diilceS  occon^ent  oScula  nati 
Prsripere;  et  tadtjs  feeiu^  4iilcedioe  t$ngeiit«'' 
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If  not  this  the  original  of  the  touching  lines : 

^For  them  no. more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  buni^ 
Or  busv  housewife  ply  her  evening  care; 
No  children,  run  tu  lisp  their  sirens  return* 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envy'd  kiss  to  shared' 

Your  Lordship  has  styled  the  Elegy  </  the  corner-stone  of  Gra/t 
glory,"  and  the  above  lines  are  indisputably  the  finest  ethical  image 
m  the  poexn,  yet  far  be  it  from  me  to  think  less  of  the  merit  of  the 
elegy  because  I  find  this  accidental  coincidence  or  uAconseious 
translation.  Surely  a  poet  will  never  depreciate  Virgil  for  the 
living  beauty  he  bestowed  on  inpidents  which  he  had  found  in 
Homer. 

In  Plinys  Panegyric,  i  find  ^  most  elotjuent  account  of  the  ex- 
pulsion ot  spies  from  human  society.  They  were  committed,  not 
to  steeds  bound  for  the  desert,  but  to  ships  left  to  the  caprice  of 
the  winds  of  heayen  and  the  waves  of  the  sea;  thev  flung  back 
their  curses,  and  :the  multitude  on  the  shore  were  loud  in  their  joy» 
Who  woul4  not  deride  with  contemptuous  indignation  the  attempt 
to  depreciate  your  Lordship's  characteristic  lines  as  borrowed  froxii 
Pliny?  ^ 

^  The  last  of  human  sounds  which  rose, 
As  I  was  daited  from  my  fues, 
Was  the  wild  shout  of  savage  laughter, 
Which  on  the  wind  came  roaring  after, 
A  moment  from  that  rabble  rout :  - 
With  sudden  wrath  I  wrench'd  my  heady 
And  snapped  the  cord,  which  tu  the  mane 
Had  bound  my  neck  in  lieu,  of  rein. 
And  writhing  half  my  form  about, 
)f  o:wPd  back  my  curse.''. 

Virgil  writes  5 —  , 

<'  Spem  vultu  similati  prrmit  akum  corde  iolQxem/' 

Is  this  the  original  pf — 

"  To  force  of  cheer  a  greater  show 

And  seem  above  both  wounds  and  woe?'^ 

Dr.  Johnson's  **  London'*  contains  the  couplet'f^ 

^  And  fix*d  on  Cambria's  solitary  shore, 
Give  to  St.  David  one  true  Briton  more.'' 

Is  this  the  original  of — 

"One  freeman  more,  America,  to  thee?" 
Peranged  and  uopoetical  Cowper  addresses  Liberty:—- 

**  Incomparable  eem  !  thy  worth  untold ; 

Cheap,  though  blood-bought;  and  thrown  away  when  sold/' 

Does  your  Lordship  descend  to  an  imitation  of  Cow^f  |tbp 
translator  pf  Homer,  when  you  ^te, — 

^  whose  red  rigbt-l^aods  have  bought 
Rights^  cheaply  earn^  yriti^  blopdP  ,     . 
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.  But  I  shall  not  remark  further  upon  a  species  of.cfiticini  mora 
becoming  the  character  of  I^oilus  than  your  Lotdship's.  Yon  Ri^ 
eloquent  and  convincing  when  you  vindicate  the  poetry  of  mighty 
productions  of  geniu^  and  art,  whether  presented  to  our  view  or 
recalled  by  association  to  our  memory  ;  you  do  great  discredit  to 
your  own  temper  and  taste,  when  'ypu  aifiect  to  find  no  poetry  la 
Cowper,  and  eodeavour  to .  quje^tioa  the.jDriginality  of  Campbell. 
Pope  reqiiires  not  the  sacrifice  which  your  Lordship  would  off^. 
Hmee's  satires  and  epistles  would  have  derived  no  benefit  from 
the  destruction  of  Virgil's  poetry. .  In  « the  dead  langus^*'  df 
"diose  unrivalled  poets,  the  wit,  and  wisdom,  and  etkics  of  Horacf 
are  studied  with  intense  delight,  but  far  higher  is  the  delight  with 
which  we  read  the  pathetic  dreams  of  t)idOf  the  fervent  but  unavail- 
ing prayers  of  Evander,  and  the  frantic  exclamations  of  the  ago* 
fiized  mother  of  Euryalus.  Posterity  will  admire  the  elegancei  ttie 
spirit,  and  the  wit  ot  Pope,  but  they  will  weep  with  «  Conrad/* 
and  delight  in  the  holiest  sympathy  with  <<  O^Connor^s  pale  and 
lovely  child."  When  the  Epistles  of  Horace  shall  cease  to  excite 
attention,  and  give  delight  by  felicity  of  expression  and  familiarity . 
of  description,  on  human  character  and  conduct,/ then,  but  nof  tiU 
then,  will  the  writings  of  Cowper  become  uninterestine.  In  Cow« 
per's  personal  character  we  feel  much  of  the  interest  mat  is  excited 
by  the  most  poetical  of  persons ; 

*'  I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  maD, 
Fourscore  and  upward ;  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear,  I  am  not  m  my  perleet  mind.'' 

Poor  Ophelia — 

^  Divided  from  herself  and  her  fair  judgment,"  > 

does  not  on  that  accoiint  afifect  us  leiss  by  her  poetry.  Who  de- 
lights not  to  «  wheel  the  sofa  round,''  and  converse  with  the  ban| 
of  Olney  ?  Who  can  see  him  feeding  his  hares  iu  die  evenings  or 
hear  him— « 

^'  Siehing  sa^, 
"  I  knew  at  least  one  hare  that  had  a  frieud,'^ 

without  feeling  emotions  of  no  ordinary  q^ure  i 

Collins  was  a  poet,  and  yet  the  most  poetical  words  he  ever 
uttered  are  :  <<  I  have  but  one  book,  but  that  is  the  best."  The 
heart  of  an  intelligent  and  honest  reader  is  a  more  correct  critic 
than  the  proudest  idol  of  popular  applause,  and  the  heart  of  such  s^ 
reader  w^l  repose  with  delight  on  die  pages  of  Cowper,  in  defiance 
of  all  the  laws  and  decisions  of  the  favored  poets  of  the  present 
day.  Zoiltts  might  have  said,  that  Homer  Hved  at  a  happy  time  for 
his  fame ;  and,  leaving  no  monument  of  his  mind  but  hu  critictam» 
might  be  too  much  despised  to  be  execrated.  I  believe  your  Lord* 
ship  pronounced  Cowper  no  poet,  not  in  d^e  insolence  of  rank  or 
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fiva^\  (iut  because  you  regarded  only  the  rani  and  fune  of  Pbpe  : 
believing  so»  I  am  confident  you  will  be  ready  to  do  justioe  to  Cow- 
per,  when  vour  professional  duty  can  leave  you  at  liberty  to  act' 
worthily  ot  your  poetical  renown. 

I  atti^  My  LoRD^ 

Tour  Lordship's  very  bumble  servant^ 

FABIUS. 


£ND  OP  NO.  XXXVl. 
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